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VOLUME V. 


GUJRANWALA, GUJRAT, LYALLPUR AND PUNJAB PROVINCIAL. 


Part L—Oral Evidence 


Part I.—Written statements accepted without oral examination” . 


. Part Ill.— Written statements of witnesses subsequently examined orally 


Part IV.—Martial Law notices and Instructions . 


WITNESSES. 


GUJRANWALA. 
Borial: No. Name. sink nes Suauats 
< Pace. Pace. 
1 AspvuL Kapir, Munsu1, Permanent Way Inspector, North Western Railway, 128 222 
Lyallpur. 
2 Axspur Raum Kuan of Zaida, Lieut. Khan, Cadet, Indian Army =. ¢ 5 120 217 
3 Amar Sivan, Sardar Sahib, Extra Assistant Commissioner, Sheikhupura . iM 120 216 
4 Armstrong, Mr. A. R. B., Executive Engineer, Wazirabad : . 5 s 75 205 
5 Boswanre: Starr, Mr. B. N., LC.S., Joint Deputy Commissioner, Sheikhupura, 88 £09 
Gujranwala District. 
6 Bupu Sivan, Bawa, Executive Engineer, Public Works Department, Provincial 125 219 
Division, Lyallpur. ‘ 
7 pelea Captain D. H. M., Flight Pacisiandes: No. 31 Squadron, Royal Air 38 194 
‘orce. 
8 Cuarrerser, Mr. B. C., Head Master, Mission High School, and Member Muni- 53 199 
cipal Commit'ee, Gujranwala. if 
9, | CHopra, Mr. R. C., Hafizabad 3 . . 4 i . rf . . 128 “222 
10 Dewan CuanD, Babu, Sub-Permanent Way Inspector, North Western Railway, 126 221 
Lyallpur 
ll Dopxrns, Lieutenant L., Observer, Royal Air Force ss . : % : 41 195 
12 Doran Kuan, Khan, Honorary Civil Judge and Vice-President, Notified Area 126 221 
Committee, Sangla Hill, Sheikhupura. 
13 Ewine, CaptainJ.A.S.,19thLancers . 5. eee 56 200 
14 FLowErpDeEw, Captain S. P., 1-24th North Western Railway Battalion, Indian “118 -216 
Defence Force, Lahore. : 
15 Grotam Mout-up-pry, Munshi, Retired Military Sub-Assistant Surgeon, Wazirabad 79 206 
16 Gautam Rasut, Cuaupuri, Deputy Superintendent of Police, Gujranwala . 3 49 197 
17 Guutam Hussan, Acua, Extra Assistant Commissioner, Gujranwala - 46 196 
18 | Goprrey, Captain W. E.,1.A.R.0., Gujranwala... et 42] 196 
19 Harwoop, Captain A., 1st Durham Light Infantry . i 5 : A e 56 201 
20 Tqpat Narain, Pannrt, Secretary, Municipal Committee, Gujranwala - . 7 87 208 
21 Jacos, Mr. S. M., 1.C.S., Director of Agriculture . : . 5 A . ’ 7 2 
22 Kirra Snap, Muns#t, Tahsildar, Wazirabad : 7 a é ee pre 76 205 
23. Nevi.t, Mr. J. B., rdeee Superintendent of Police, Gujranwala. a s 61 202 
pz’ Norris, Mr. T. H., Station Master, Wazirabad 4 : _ ¢ = ye 88 208 
25 OBntes Lieutenant-Colonel A. J., C.LE., C.B.E., Deputy Commissioner, Gujran- 7 1 189 
wala. 
7s Picken, Reverend S. C.; of the American Mission, Sangla Hill, Sheikhupura 123 218 
27 Suaw, Mr E. K., District Engineer, Gujranwala. “ . . z 53 199 
28 Srt Ram Sup, Rai Sahib, Extra Assistant Commissioner, Sub-Divisional Officer, 100 213 
Sheikhupura. 
29 Smrru, Mr. V. W., Superintendent of Police, Gujranwala . . ms 5 52 198 


(i) 


GUJRANWALA—contd. 


Z| Oral Written 
Serial No. evidence. Statement. 
Pace. Pacer. 
30 Smrra, Major C. W. J., 2-54th Sikhs, F. F., Administrator, Martial Law, in &2 £07 
Gujranwala, Gujrat and Lyallpur. : 
31 Surran Anmap, Khan Bahadur, Mirza, @xtra Assistant Commissioner, Gujranwala 33 193 
32 Sunpar Smxeu, Sarpak, Honorary Sceretary, Cou tral Co-operative Bank, Gujran- 69 204 
wala. 
33 Tata, Lieutenant, Military Grass Farm, 2nd (Rawalpindi) Division . 117 215 
GUIRAT. 
1 Asap Jan, Sarpasg, Senior Sub-Judge, Gujrat 149 229 
2 Farzun Hassan SHau, Sayad, Deputy Superintendent of Police, Gujrat 151 230 
143 226 


3 Witiiamson, Mr. H. §., I.C.S., Deputy Commissioner, Gujrat 


Re 


LYALLPUR. 


re eee 


1 Avatak KisnEen Kavt, Pandit, Extra Assistant Commissioner, Lyallpur . 


oe 
2 Surru, Mr. V. W., Superintendent of Police, Lyallpur ] 


225 


224 


GURGAON. 
Trxvaszis, Mr. H. K., I.C.S., Deputy Commissioner, Gurgaon . 170 242 
ROHTAK. 
— 
Boxster, Mr. R. C., 1.C.S., Deputy Commissioner, Rohtak 171 242 


AMBALA. 


Warrznzap, Mr. R. B., 1.-C.S., Deputy Commissioner, Ambala 


172 


244 


PROVINCIAL. 


1 Boatra, Mr. V. H., Traffic Manager, North Western Railway, Lahore 


2 Burumcxan, Mr. G., Superintendent, Railway Telegraphs, North Western Railway 
and Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway. 


3 Coops, Mr. J. M., Director, Telegraph Engineering, Northern Circle . 


4 Faxu-1-Hussam, the Hon’ble Khan Bahadur, Mian Member, Punjab Legislative 
Council, Lahore. 


5 Tomxmns, Mr. L. L., C.I.E., Deputy Inspector General of Police 


6 TownsEND, the Hon’ble Mr. C. A. H., LC.S., Director of Civil Supplies in the 
Punjab. 


153 


157 


174 
179 


Nore.—The witnesses are shown under the districts to which their evidence primarily relates, but in. several cases 
witnesses deposed to facts concerning other districts also. And of the Gujranwala witnesses, some relate 
to the district, come to the city, and others to both. “An endeavour has been made in the page headings 


to indicate the tracts with which each witness dealt. 


Volume V 


PART | 


_Minutes of Evidence 


At Lahore, Saturday, the 6th December 1919. 


PRESENT: 


The Hon'ble LORD HUNTER. 


The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Rank. 
The Hon’ble Mr. W. F. Ricz, ©.8.1., 0.1.E., 1.0.8. 
Major-General Sir Groraz Barrow, K.C.B., K.0.M.G. 


Mr. H. WIt1aMson, M.B.B., LP., Secretary. 


Lieutenant-Colonel A. J. O°’BRIEN, C.LE., 


By the President— 

Q. You were the Deputy Commissioner of Gujranwala 
during the period of the disturbances ? 

A.I went there on the 14th April. I was under 
orders of transfer to Ambala and I left on the evening 
of the 12th and was sent back by motor car on the 14th 
itself, and I got back. 

Q. Where had you bien previously ? 

A. I was in Gujranwala. 

Q. How long had you been at Gujranwala ? 

A, I was there for nearly two years, 

Q. In your statement here you give us a survey of the 
predisposing causes for the riots. What do you think 
was the principal cause that unsettled the people and 
caused disquiet ? 

A. I do not know; I think it was organized from 
outside. 

Q. Was there a certain amount of unrest in Gujran- 
wala because of the economic conditions ? 

A. Not at all; Gujranwala is a very rich place and 
growing in prosperity. It has got two big canals, of 
which the Upper Chenab is only just beginning to take 
full effect. 

Q. So far as recruiting was concerned, was there any 
unrest caused by the methods of recruiting ? 

A. No. Recruiting was almost confined to the agri- 
cultural classes and the townspeople did nothing ; and 
it was the townspeople who joined in theso riots. 

Q. Were the people in Gujranwala affocted by the 
previous outbreaks in Delhi and Amritsar ? 

A. Yes; I understand that the. occurrences of the 
14th were entirely due to a meeting of the leaders in which 
it was decided to repeat the incidents of Amritsar and 
Lahore in order to discredit the Government. That is 
in the approver’s statement. 

Q. But so far as the leaders were concerned—and by 
the leaders I mean those who were politically minded— 
was not their idea the holding of hartal? Or are you 
referring to anything more than the holding of a hartal 
so far as the leaders are concerned ? 

A. I understand that it was intended to create mis- 
chief on the 14th. 

Q. Were there not in Gujranwala some politically 
minded persons who wished to have a hartal as a demon- 
stration against the Government measures in introducing 
the Rowlatt legislation ? . 


The Hon'ble Pandit Jagat NARAYAN. i 
Sir C. H. Seranvap, Kt. : 
Sardar Sahibzada Suttan AnMAD Kuan, 


C.B.E., Deputy Commissioner, Gujranwala. 


A. They had a hartal on the 6th. : , 

Q. Subsequently was there a hartal in connection with 
Mr. Gandhi’s arrost or after his arrest ? 

A. It was on the 14th, after the Amritsar riots. 

Q. What I really want to get at is this: you do not 
suggest, but you indicate as though the leaders were 
organizing ; and by that I suppose you mean the members 
of the pleader class ? 

A. Certain pleaders were arrested. 2 

Q. They intended that Delhi and Amritsar should be 
copied in the sense that riots should take place in Guj- 

\ranwala ? 
A. Yes. 2 ” 
Q. On what evidence did you come to that conclusion ? 


A. I was told so by Mr. Heron, that he understood 
on the night of the 18th that there would be trouble the 
next morning. 

Q. Who did you understand were causing the trouble ?- 

A. Certain of the pleaders who were arrested and 
convicted. 

Q. In your statement you say that it had been resolved 
on the night of the 13th ‘“‘to repeat the incidents of 
Lahore and Amritser in order to discredit the Govern- 
ment and to show sympathy with the people of these 
places.” What information did you receive ? 


A. This is the evidence of one Bhagat in the Guj- 
tanwala Leaders’ Case. He wasa Barrister-at-Law. 


Q. It was upon his information that you based your 
conclusion ? 

A. Yes. . 

Q. Had you any other ground ? 

A. Yes, one of the barristers met two or three of the 
leading conspirators and was telling them that they 
intended to create trouble. 

Q. Who was it that told you? 

A. Abbas Ali. 

Q. Was he the man who was sentenced ? . 

A. No, he went at once and told Mr. Heron about it. 

(Mr. Herbert, Government Advocate :—He is a witness.) 
Who was the man that told him? 
- Mr. Lal Singh and Mr. Amar Nath. 
. Were these men tried then? 

. They were tried and convicted. 
Of what ? 7 
» Waging war. 
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Q. Before the previous hartal, that is, the hartal of the 
6th, a local meeting of the pleaders was held ? 

A. Yes, there was a meeting on the 5th. There was 
& notice of the meeting printed and circulated all over 
the town calling the public to meet together and 2 num- 
ber of pleaders and traders put their signatures to it. 

Q. I think you saw the leaders ? 

A. I called them and warned them that if any disorder 
took place I should hold them personally responsible. 

Q. What did you mean by that intimation? Did 
you mean that if the hartal took place and any violence 
resulted you would hold them responsible ? 

A. That I should arrest them. 

Q. Were you going to do that, apart from the question 
whether they had advocated violence or not ? . 

A. I made it clear to them that if violence followed 
it would be due to their preachings. 

Q. Of course, it is one thing that violence should follow 
upon misunderstood advice and another thing that vio- 
lence should follow without being encouraged ; is there 
any reason to suppose that in the meeting of the 5th 
April, the leaders incited them to violence ? 

A. Not on that day. 

Q. I think the resolutions that were passed at the 
meeting are the ones you set forth :— 


(4) “ That this meeting expresses its strong protest 
against the Rowlatt Bill and views with 
consternation and disapproval the manner 
in which it has been passed in the teeth of 
unanimous opposition and the considered 
judgment of the country as a whole. 

(ii) This meeting expects that the 6th of April 
he observed as a national protest day and a 
fast of 24 hours be kept by all, and that all 
business in the town he suspended for the 
day. 

(iti) That this meeting views with alarm the action 
of the Delhi authorities in firing upon the 
people of the city, which resulted in the deaths 
of so many citizens: and urges on the Gov- 
ernment the need of enquiring into respon- 
sibility for the said occurrence. 

(iv) That a cable be despatched to the Secretary of 
State, ete., etc., conveying the purport of 
the resolutions.” 


The third resolution deals with matters I won’t trouble 
you with. As regards the first two, was there anything 
wrong in either of these resolutions ? 

A, Nothing in themselves. - 

Q. Then unless a speech was made in furtherance of 
the hartal or there was something said that incited them 
to violence, you have no necessity to condemn any 
meeting ? 

. I warned them to see that there was no trouble, 
and I took no further action. 

Q. You suggest a reason in your statement for advo- 
cating trouble ? 

A. Idid suggest that it was possibly a trial of strength. 

Q. What justification had you to suggest that ? 

A, It is & matter of opinion. 

Q. During this period, from the end of March to the 
13th of April, were there rumours in Gujranwala as to 
the effect of the Rowlatt legislation ? 

A. Rumours that Government were going to do this 
and do that were afloat. 

Q. Were the rumours that were in circulation, within 
your knowledge, false rumours ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Had the circulation of these rumours had a bad 
effect on the people, or a disquieting effect ? 

A. I did not notice anything. 

Q. Had people, in consequence of these rumours, 
not worked themselves up to excitement against the 
Rowlatt legislation ? 

A. I did not notice any particular excitement before 
I left the district on the evening of the 12th. 


Q. Then you left on the evening of the 12th? When 
did you return? 


A, I returned by motor car on the 14th. 

Q. At what time did you return ? 

A, I just got to the edge of the civil station at quarter 
past 2. The motor car broke down and I had to walk. 
T had got to see where the ladies and children were. 

Q. By the time the aeroplanes arrived, did you dis- 
eover what took place that day ? 

A. I saw the place burning and I met Mr. Heron, 
Mr. Nevill and other officers. 

Q. What. traces of damage did you see on your in- 
spection ? 

. At that time, the buildings were all burning. 

. Nobody extinguished the fire ? 

. It burnt all night. 

. What other buildings ? 

. The station was burning the next morning. + 

. Did you ascertsin that the earliest. incident that 
had occurred in the course of the day was that of the 
calf being killed and hung up by the neck to the Katchi 
railway bridge ? 

A. That was the first thing. 

Q. Did you find rumours circulated as to who did it ? 

A. Yes, that. the police had done it. No true rumours. 

Q. Were such rumours as that calculated to excite the 
feelings against the Hindus ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. So far as I know, no useful object was sery ed by 
the circulation of such rumours ? 

A, That is the one object. 

Q. Then you mentioned about the station burning. 
Did you really see the bridge burning ? 

A. I did not see at that time. 

Q. Did you see it after ? 

A. I did not. 

Q. That bridge is not far from the station, I think ? 

A. One bridge was on the west’ of the station and the 
other on the east. 

Q. I think the first one thet was burnt wes the one 
on the west. This is described in your statement as a 
small bridge. That is inaccurate ? 

A. Yes, it is the bridge of the railway. 

Q. The sleepers of the bridge wore all set on fire ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. All these sleepers were burnt by merely putting a 
match to them ? 

A. No, by pouring kerosene oil and setting fire to it. 

Q. After the kerosene oil burnt out, the sleepers caught 
fire ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Had several of the sleepers been put on fire ? 

. I did not take notice. 

. You went there the next day ? 

. I was doing many things next day. 

. Had anything occurred to telegraph wires ? 

. They were all down. 

. I think the telephone to Lehore wes still open ? 
. It was open fora short time after the telegraph lines 
were cut. 

Q. Communication was sent by telephone to Lehore 
as to the occurrences ? 

A. One message was sent soon after the train started, 
then the next message had to he sent to the railway 
station at Eminabed which was sent off by mid-day. 

Q. What was the attitude of the railway staff ? 

A. They were hostile to Government. 

Q. You mean that they did not assist ? 

A. I was not there, ® witness said they would in no 
wey assist in keeping the station clear. 

@. You mean the report of Mr. Nevill ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Wasrailway traffic interfered with in consequence 
of what had taken place ? 

A, Yes. d 

Q. When was traffic over the bridge that was burnt 
running that side ? 

A. I think it went on almost at once, but there wes not 
sufficient damage done to the railway line to stop running 
of trains, for military purposes. 
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Q. The other bridge that was attempted to be set on 
fire was the Kachi bridge ; that was the bridge on which 
the corpse was hung. Was serious damage done to that 
bridge ? 

A. No, it was checked. 

Q. Is that bridge easy to set on fire ? 

A. It can easily be done. 

Q. You did not see any actual attacks by tho mob ? 

A. No. 

Q. From what you saw at the time, what would have 
been the object of the mob in destroying the property 
in the way it was destroyed ? 

A. It was hostility to British Government. 

Q. Wes large looting done in Gujranwels at the rail- 
way station ? 

A. Yes. Once the goods shed was fired, a lot of the 
beople who were working es porters ran away and the 
mob came and carried off the sacks that were lying there. 

Q. Would the firing of the station or the destroying 
of the telephone wires in any way have aided them in 
merely looting ? 

A, That was to interfere with the reilwey traffic. 

Q. You think it was a different object and looting was 
subsidiary ? 

A. Tho looting happened when they saw the goods shed 
was burning. ‘They availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity. 

Q. You referred to the arrival of the aeroplane. 
did the acroplane arrive ? 

A. I got into the Treasury to sce that the women and 
children were alright. At that time the aeroplane was 
hovering above head, just about 3 o’clock. 

Q. Did any bomb fall where you were? How many. 
bombs were dropped ? 

A. I understand six were dropped of which two took 
effect, just outside the goods sheds, opposite the two 
level crossings. 

Q. What casualties were caused by it ? 

A. I believo 11 deaths, all told, including those shot 
by the police, and 27 wounded, I think. 

Q. I just want to know if you have got it from any 
witness ? 

A. I understand that one bomb killed five men and 
wounded four and that another bomb killed one end 
wounded one ; what the others did I do not know. 

Q. We were informed thet two bombs were dropped 
on two villeges in the neighbourhood of Gujrenwale. 
What were the casualties caused by these bombs ? 

A. One was caused. 

Q. Did you include these casualties 2 That includes 
the total number of casualties caused by seroplencs and 
firing by the police in Gujranwala ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. On the morning of the 15th, you went round the 
city making a certain number of arrests ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Whom did you arrest on that occasion? You 
arrested 23 persons altogether ? 

A. Yes. Probzbly all people who were ssid to be 
feaders and some others who were comprised in the mob. 

Q. As regards the mob, I presume you arrested them 
because there ws evidence connecting them with the 
actual acts of violence and destruction. Why did you 
arrest the leaders ? 

A. Because all through the previous day, there had 
been meetings in the town at which mobs were excited 
by these leaders. 

Q. By “excited” you mean “ 
of violence ?”” 

A, Not exactly. One or two of the speakers spoke 
violently, but the majority confined themselves to 
preaching Hindu-Moslem unity and matters of that 
kind. 

Q. Did you arrest those leaders: who had confined 
themselves to preaching Hindu-Moslem unity ? 

A. I arrested all those who I had reason to believe 
were stimulating an outbreak. 

Q. Do you think any one had stimulated the outbrenk 
who had spoken at the meeting ? 
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A.I do certainly. 

Q. In making the arrests you proceeded on the assump- 
tion that everybody who had spoken had spoken at a 
previous meeting ? 

A. On the 14th, there was a meeting, after meeting 
the mob would turn out and demonstrate outside the 
railway station and then would retire to the city again. 
And then another disorder, as a result of listening to the 
speeches of these leaders. 

Q. Do you mean to say that it is after the listening to 
the discourses that they did violence in different parts 
of the city? 

A. It was after Mr. Heron was attacked on the railway 
lines and he fired and the police with him had fired, two 
wounded were taken to the assembly where a talk was 
going on, after that the people broke out and began to 
burn. 

Q. In connection with the people you arrested, how 
many leaders did you arrest actually ? 

A. I have not got the details here, I think about a 
dozen. 

Q. Were all these men afterwards prosecuted ? 

A. Yes, 

Q. Were any of them convicted ? . 

A. One or two. 

(Mr. Herbert, Government Advocate :—Four.) 

Q. And those who were convicted, what were they 
convicted of ? 

A. Two te sentence of death and two to transporta- 
tion for life. 

Q. What happencd afterwards ? 

A. Some of the sentences were reduced to two years 
and some to three years. 

Q. As regards the two other prisoners, was the sentence 
carried out ? 

A, The biggest sentence that remained in the end was 
three years, that is after the revision by the present 
Committee. 

Q. How many Europeans are there in Gujranwala, 
many Europeans ? 

A. No, it is a small station, and the American mis- 
sionaries had gone away the night before in consequence 
of information given to them by the Indian Christians. 
They went away at midnight. 

Q. Were there practically any Europeans ? 

A. We had the Deputy Commissioner, the Assistant 
Commissioner, the Superintendent of Police and the 
Assistant Superintendent of Police, the District Engineer 
with wife and four children—Captain Godfrey had gone 
away on the 13th, the night before—and there was an 
European Permanent Way Inspector, with, I think, 
two ladies of his household. 

Q. On the day of the outbreak, confining yourself to 
that day, were there many Europeans in Gujranwala ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How many were there ? 

A. I think in the Treasury there were eight men and 
nine women and children. 

Q. Did they actually take refuge on that day ? 

A. No. 

Q. Where did they remain the whole day ? 

A, Mr. Wace was away at Eminabad to superintend 
the annual Cattle Fair there. Mr. Nevill and Mr. Heron 
were taken up all the day in dealing with the riots. 
Mr. Shaw had been asked by Mr. Heron to watch his 
family and take refuge in the Treasury when things 
looked dangerous and he actually got into the Treasury 
ten minutes before the rioters attacked the Court House. 
Captain Godfrey had gone away and I was away too. 

Q. Martial Law was proclaimed over your district, I 
think, on the 16th? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did you consider it was necessary ? 

A. Yes. We had outbreaks in 14 different places 
in the Gujranwala district as it was. 

Q. About those places you have made a mention in 
your statement ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What are they? The first was Wazirabad ? 
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A. Yes, Wazirabad, Hafizabad, Ramnagar, Akalgarh, 
Chuharkana, Daman Singh, Moman, Sangla and Aulakh. 
T have not dealt in my report about Chuharkana because 
Mr. Bosworth-Smith was made responsible for that area. 

Q. In your statement you are dealing with the area 
for which you were responsible and the first of these is 
Wazirabad ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Just give shortly what occurred at Wazirabad. 
An attempt was made to force a hartal on the 6th but 
that there was no hartal ? 

A, No. 

Q. It was frustrated by the efforts of the Muham- 
madans ? 

A. Yes, they were all pleased to do this. 

+ @Q. How did you come to know that. Did you make 
an investigation ? 

A. They said there will be no hartal at Wazirabad, 
while there was a hartal at Gujranwala. 

Q. Then on the 12th, it was decided to have a hartal 
on the 13th? 

A. Yes. 

Q. That was postponed to the 15th? 

A. Yes.* 

Q. Do you suggest it was postponed because some of 
the traders might not lose their profits from the Baisakhy 
Fair ? 

A. Yes, the 13th and 14th were the Batsakht days and 


they postponed it so that they might not lose their profits. - 


Q. Then on the 14th, did they know of what had 
occurred at Gujranwala ? 

A. Somo of the people went from Gujranwala to Wazir- 
abad that afternoon. 

Q. How far is Wazirabad from Gujranwala ? 

A, Twenty™ miles. 

Q. Was there an agitation in favour of the hartal on 
the following day? 

A, Yes, they met in the mosque. 

Q. During the afternoon a meeting was convened. 
Did groups march through the streets ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did you say they were singing inflammatory songs? 

A. Well, among other things they were saying that no- 
body was to give girls to the Wazirabad men because 
they had not had hartal so far. 

Q. That sort of thing was said ? 

A. Yes, unless Wazirabad took action they would be 
treated with contempt by the people. 

Q. The people who said those things must have come 
from outside ? 

A, Yes, from Gujranwala, 

Q. Then on the 15th a hartal was held ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What happened in the schools on the 15th at Wazir- 
abad ? 

A. Well, they first of all attacked the telegraph wires 
on both sides of the station and destroyed them. They 
attacked the distant signals and set fire to the bridge over 
the Palku close to the Chenab. Then there was a force 
of cavalry round the station so they could not do much. 
They went away to the Gujranwala side and burnt the 
house of Reverend Grahame Bailey, a Scotch missionary, 
living there for years and years. 

Q. Unfortunately the Reverend Mr. Bailey was not 
in the house ? 

A. No. All the Europeans had been away to Wazir- 
abad itself. = 2 

Q. They burnt his house and looted all valuable things ? 

A. Very valuable. 

Q. Had the crowd any grievance against Reverend 

1. Bailey ? 

4. No, it was purely because he had a white face. 
There were those who said that he ought to be let off 
because he was Irish but that was overruled. 

Q. That is because he was a European ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Where is the place called Ghakhar ? 

A. It is a station half-way between Gujranwala and 
Wazirabad, 


Q. Was any attempt made there ? 

A. Yes. Some badmashes of villages near by came and 
asked the people of Ghakhar to attack the line but the 
people of Ghakhar refused. , 

Q. I think on the 16th of April you with the Super- 
intendent of Police visited Wazirabad and superintended 
the arrests of certain of the leaders ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Were troops also sent to Wazirahad ? 

A. Troops were already there and afterwards the 
General of the Sialkot Brigade moved his headquarters 
there. 

Q. As regards Hafizabad what happened there ? 

A. Well, there they damaged the signals and damaged 
the telegraph wire and the most serious thing they did 
was that they made an attack on Lieutenant Tatam who 
was travelling with a small boy. A large mob, as the 
train steamed in, rushed towards the station and he 
seeing the trouble shut up all the windows and shutters, 
the gauzes and the frames of every opening and locked the 
doors and hoped that the crowd would not notice him. 
However they broke right through with bolts and stones 
and did their best to kill him but fortunately a Sikh 
wedding party was in the train and mainly with their 
aid the guard was informed and the train was taken 
away. Ordinarily the stopping time of this train at 
Hafizabad was 20 minutes. 

Q. That is how he and the small child with him were 
saved ? 

A. Yes, and owing to one young Muhammadan. 

Q. At that place there had been hartal for several 
days ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Now coming to Akalgarh and Ramnagar, what 
shappened there ? 

A. Nothing very much serious happened at Akalgarh 
beyond speeches and small damage to telegraph wires 
but at Ramnagar they burnt the effigy of the King- 
Emperor on the banks of the Chenab and then proceeded 
to have a bath afterwards. 

Q. On what date was that ? 

A, That was on the 15th. ) 

Q. Was a report as to what had occurred sent to you 
and did you investigate it? a 

A. Yes. 

Q. Well, after the bath did they return in triumph 
to the town? 

A, After having the bath they returned to the town 
shouting “ George mar gaya (George is dead), George ka 
siyapa.” (Siyapa is a funeral). 

Q. Where is Ramnagar? How far is it from Wazir- 
abad ? 

A. Six miles from Akalgarh between it and Wazirabad, 
going through Hafizabad and Sangla. 

Q. How are these different places situated from Guj- 
ranwala ? 

A. Akalgarh is 16 miles from Wazirabad. 

Q. How far is Wazirabad from Gujranwala ? 

A. Twenty miles. It is difficult to get direct to 
Akalgarh. Ramnagar is six miles on the pakia road 
from Akalgarh. 

Q. Did any incident take place at Aulakh ? 

A. Yes, one incident that took place at Aulakh was 
that the zamindars burnt the patwari’s papers at village 
Aulakh. 

Q. On what date did that occur ? 

A. On the 16th April. That was the only case in 
which zamindars took any action on my half of the dis- 
trict. On Mr. Bosworth-Smith’s half there was trouble 
at Chuharkana. 

Q. Would it have been much more serious if the zamin- 
dars had joined in the riots. 

A. Much. I sent at once the Assistant Superintendent 
of Police and a British officer and a force of both soldiers 
and police was sent out in tum-tums . 

Q. Do they constitute a warlike portion of the popu- 
lation ? 

A. Yea. 
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Q. I think those who had been guilty of the act of 
burning these papers were arrested ? 

A. Yes, eight of them were convicted. 

Q. In connection with the measures adopted under 
martial law were troops despatched to different affected 
areas ? 

A, All over tho district very quickly. 

Q. And I think the headquarters of the Sialkot Brigade 
wore romoved to Wazirabad ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. And detachments wero sent to Gujranwala, Hafiz- 
abads and Wazirabad ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How many troops were altogether utilized in your 
area for maintaining order ? 

A. I can givo the figures. We had 90 men in Gujran- 
wala. Later on they were reduced to 50. There were 
small detachments. 

Q. Could you have carried on, in your opinion, and 
maintained law and order without the assistance of the 
military ? 

A, No. 

Q. Ido not know whether we have gone through the 
Martial Law Orders of the Gujranwala District. Had 
you issued Martial Law Orders in the similar way just as 
they had at Lahore or were they different ? 

A. I do not think they were on anything like such a 
scale. We enforced the Curfew Law to keep people 
indoors at night but we had to ease that off quickly 
because it interfered with the movements of carts and 
pack animals to market. 

Q. Because you felt, that it interfored with their move- 
ments ? 

A. Yes, once we felt, there was no serious danger 
or more restrictions were not necessary. 

Q. I think you had proclaimed an order as regards 
saluting the British Flag. That is Order No. 11, Guj- 
ranwala District. 

A. Yes. It was found that agitation was going up 
and down the railway line. 

Q. Were there many cases of flogging ? 

A. I think 16. All spread over three or four places. 

Q. Flogging sentence was pronounced by the Special 
Tribunals or by the Summary Courts ? 

A. Four, I think, were pronounced by the Commis- 
sions in Lahore and the rest by Summary Courts and by 
the Area Officers. 

Q. Did you try any of these cases yourself ? 

A. No. Mr. Wace tried some and the others were 
dealt with by the Area Officers. : 

Q. Did flogging in any case take place in public ? 

A, I think one took place in public, though I am not 
quite sure. 

Q. Then after that one case, you stopped public 
flogging ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Were instructions sent to you that flogging should 
not take place in public? 

A. Yes. 

Q. These might have come from Local Government ? 

A. I think so. They might have been issued by the 
General. 

Q. As regards those who were flogged, were they 
youths or men? Were there any old or feeble men 
that were flogged ? 

A. I don’t think so. 

Q. In connection with the damage that was done, 
@ very considerable number of claims had been made ? 

A. Yes. They were as follows :— 


Re, 
Gujranwala . 3 ‘ 4 -  5,37,000 
Wazirabad . fs " ‘< ‘ 69,000 
Hafizabad . . : . 6,000 
Akalgarh 5 A 7 . 2 1,000 


But I think they were somewhat reduced. Gujranwala 
was reduced. 

Q. Was any claim also put in by the North-Western 
Railway ? 7 


A. They put it in first and then withdrew it. 

Q. The damage to Railway as put in the claims was 
considerable ? 

A. It was about eight lakhs damage. The damage 
to the railw:y buildings is ineluded in the five lakhs. 
Rs. 8,20,000 gives the damage done by the mob but I 
think it was decided under section 82 that the claims of 
the damages dono by the enemies of the King should not 
be recovered. I think that has been adhered to. 

Q. In dealing with the question as to methods pursued 
by the mob you say here in your statement that ‘‘In 
Hafizabad on the 15th of April the cry of the leaders was 
‘See how, although the main line is stopped, troops 
are able to go round through Hafizabad towards Lahore, 
Amritsar and Delhi to fight against our brothers.’ We 
should stop this line also.” 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did you get information that such was the matter ? 

A. I was told at Hafizabad. 4 

Q. You were told at Hafizabad itself ? 

A. Yes. ‘ 

Q. When you were making an inquiry there ? 

A. Yes. The main line was stopped but the mails 
went round tid Sangla for a day or two. It was the 
passage of the mails that led Hafizabad people speaking 
in that way. 

Q. In connection with the mobs, were there any vio- 
lence or damages done by many students or school- 
boys ? 

A. There was a very large proportion of youths and 
boys. 

Q. Did you form any opinion as to how that came 
about ? i: 

A. It struck me that they must have been taught 
before but that is only an opinion. 

Q. You do not attribute to school-boys the plan of 
spoiling the railway or burning the railway bridges 
but it was the action of some of the older people ? 

A. Yes. 


By the Hon'ble Mr. Justice Rankin— 

Q. I want to see if I have outlines of the Gujranwala 
story rightly. After the hartal on the 6th and until 
the 13th there was no actual trouble in Gujranwala ? 

A. No. 

Q. Before the meeting which had been called for the 
5th you warned the leaders ? 

A. Yes, on the 5th itself. 

Q. Of course at that time you did not know what the 
resolutions would be, but you thought it wise to give 
them a general warning ? 

A. Yes, that if talk led to trouble they would be 
responsible. 

Q. Now on the 13th itself as I understand, whatever 
meetings there had been before that, there were further 
meetings, as you have reason to believe, of all the people 
we will call for the present the leaders ? 

A. Yes, the inner circle. 

Q. Now your information with regard to that depends, 
firat of all, I think, upon the evidence in the main Guj- 
ranwala conspiracy case ? 

A. Yes. ‘ 


Q. Secondly, upon the fact that on that evening the 
American missionaries received warning from the Indian 
Christians ; and thirdly, I think from another source, 
what was that? 

A. Yes, a Barrister, who was not in that circle met two 
of the inner circle who told him that the people were so 
excited that they were ready to kill Europeans and to 
elect their own Deputy Commissioner and Superin- 
tendent of Police. That was what he said. 

Q. Is this gentleman to whom that was said going to 


be called before us ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. As regards what you told us about this meeting 
of the 13th, those are the three sources of information 
or inference which we have to go upon, so far as you 
know ? 


B2 
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A. That there was going to be trouble next day. I 
should perhaps say that Mr. Heron went round to tho 
missionaries at 9 o'clock at night, 1 think, and asked thom 
to go, and they took counsel together and said no, they 
thought it would be all right, and it was later than that, 
about 10 or 11, that the Indian Christians came to them 
and said that they would be all right provided the white 
people went. j 

Q. Of course you had left on the 12th ? 

A. I had left on the 12th. 

Q. Now you yourself arrived on the 14th at Gujran- 
wala just after the aeroplanes had arrived ? 

A. When I was inside the Treasury asking people 
whether they were all right acroplancs were overhead. 
I had not noticed them as I came along. 

Q. I see from the War Diary that about 10 minutes 
past three in the afternoon the aeroplanes seemed to have 
sighted Gujranwala, and apart from what they did on 
surrounding villages, they seem to have dropped two 
bombs at 20 minutes to 4 according to the War Diary ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And at that time you were in Gujranwala yourself ? 

A. I was in Gujranwala myself. 

Q. Now it is a little difficult to collect on how many 
occasions the police had to fire at Gujranwala, Could 
you from your information just summarise for me the 
occasions of firing on the 14th? 

A. There was no firing at all until the attack on Mr. 
Heron, which was at about 11 o’clock in the day. Till 
thon there had been a lot of throwing of stones and 
marching and counter-marching and shouting, but Mr. 
Heron was himself very anxious and was persuaded by the 
magistrate with him to take no strong measures, that it 
was expected that the mob would settle down. 

Q. That was at about 11 o’clock ; what was the next 
occasion of firing that you know of ? 

A. Then there was no other firing until the news 
came that the mob had broken across the railway line 
and gone up to tho courts and set them alight. On that 
Mr. Heron left the railway station with two parties, 
one going to one side and one to the other, and they fired 
long distance shots at people wherever they could sce 
them. ee 

Q. What time would this firing be, can you give it to 
mo roughly according to your information and belief ? 

A. I suppose it must have been about 2 o’clock, but 
Mr. Nevill would be able to tell you better. 

Q. I just want to get a grasp of the sequence of events. 
After that firing, was there any other firing which you 
can mention to me? 

A. I believe the guard at the station fired. From that 
point Mr. Heron notes that wherever a mob was found 
it was fired on. 

Q. Was there any occasion of outstanding importance 
that you can mention to me, giving me that time, or was 
it a question of what I may call scraps in the strect 
after that? 

A. It was scraps up and down the civil station which 
is the other sido of the railway. 

Q. Apart from the fact that the thing had got to such 
a pass that the crowd was fired at whenever seon, thoso 
are the two occasions of firing, about 11 o’clock and 2 
o’clock, that you know of ? . 

A. Yos. 

Q. Now before 11 o'clock a good deal of damage had 
been done at the railway station, had it not ? 

A. The first incident was the attack on the train, 
and then the cutting of the telegraph wires near the 
distant signal and the sctting fire to the railway bridge 
west of the station. 

Q. And boforo 11 o’clock what olso had happened ? 

A. After that telegraph wires on the Lahore side of 
the station were also cut. 

Q. Apparently the railway station had been sct on 
fire before 11 o'clock. 

A. What Mr. Heron says is that at about 10-30 news 
was received that a mob had set fire to the kutcha railway 
bridge, that is on the east of the station, some 4 or 500 
yards from the city on the Lahore side. A possé of 


. 


police was sent to the spot and those dispersed the mob, 
but the wooden planks of the bridge had been seriously 
damaged by fire, and it was later reported by the railway 
authorities that the bridge was rendered unsafe for the 
passage of trains, Several black flags were seen at various 
places. The crowd, however, kept moving in and. out 
of the city. Some 20 or 30 minutes later he says he 
received information that the mob was damaging the 
railway line on the Lahore side of the station near tho 
kutcha bridge, and taking a small force of constables he 
proceeded to the spot. 

Q. I shall get all that from Mr. Heron; I want you 
to summarise it for me quite roughly. Apart from this, 
the mob had attacked tho railway near the distant 
signal before 11 o'clock ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. And the kutcha bridge was burning before that 
time ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. And can you tell me whother the Superintendent 
of Police had to use his revolver before 11 o’clock, or 
whether this 11 o'clock incident is the same incident 
as that in which he had to take part ? 

A, When he came back from driving off the mob from 
breaking up the railway linc, the men in that party 
went on to the Grand Trunk Road on the other side of 
the railway fencing and they were joined by others. 
After this the mob re-crossed on to the.railway line and 
attacked Mr. Heron. They were armed with lathis, 
heavy iron hammers, crow-bars, etc., and the remainder 
were armed with stones which they continued throwing. 
Having heen struck by three stones, one on the face and 
one on the shoulder, Mr. Heron gave his mon orders: to 
fire, and himself drew his revolver and fired a couplo of 
shots. He says the man who attacked him was nearest 
to him and his hands were within a couple of inches of 
his neck. 

Q. That was the firing at about 11 o’clock ? 

A. Yes. e 

@. What was the exact site of that firing ? 

A. It was a couple of hundred yards down on the cast 
side of tho railway station. 

Q. Then the firing at 2 o’clock, what was tho spot at 
which that took place ? 

A. Up and down the-civil station. 

Q. And after 2 o'clock the crowds had beon dispersed 
in the civil station from time to timo by being fired at 
whenever seen ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Can you give mo an idca of how long this stato of 
affairs lasted duting that day ? 

A. I could not tell you. 

Q. I do not think in Gujranwala itsclf thero were in 
fact, as it happened, any cases of Europeans other than 
the officials on duty dealing with te mobs being attacked? 

A, No. : 

Q. Can you tell me at about what time of day on the 
14th according to your information, these people were 
collected into the Treasury or Tahsil ? 

A. It was only Mr. Shaw and his family who actually 
wont into the Treasury just before the mob arrived to 
burn it; it must have been about 1. 

Q. As regards the other people you have mentioned, 
the half-a-dozen European officials who had their fami- 
lies, I presume, in the civil station, were there any inci- 
dents throughout that day of particular housos being 
selected for attention by the mob? 

A, No. Mr. Buckley, the Permancnt-Way Inspector, 
took refuge with an Indian Guard. 

Q. About the buildings, which were attacked, first of 
all there was the railway station including the signals, 
shed, the goods shed, and other places; there was the 
wire-cutting in connection with the railway station 
and the bridges that were attacked ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Apart from that wero the tolograph wires cut ? 

A, Tho telegraph wires were cut on both sides, 

Q. Is thero any telephone in Gujranwala ? 

A. Tiere wa3 a railway telephone. 
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Q. Was that cut? 

A, Yes, 

Q. Aa { understand the District Court was sct on fire ? 

A. The central building of the District Court was 
burnt. 7% 

Q. And that is near the Tahsil ? 

A, No, it is near the Treasury. 

Q. Was the Post Office attacked ? 

A, The Post Office was attacked and burnt. 

Q. Was there any other public building burnt other 
than what I have mentioned ? 

A. Tho Tahsil, and there was the Industrial School 
and the Church. 

Q. Now this Industrial School, what sort of a school 
was that, was it a public institution ? 

A. It was a District Board School. 

“Q. A public institution maintained by Government 
funds ? = 

A. I think Government may have subscribod some- 
thing, but it was the District Board School. 

Q. Is it a European Institution in any sense ? 

A. No. And they burned the Dak Bungalow. 

Q. So that, looking broadly at the buildings that were 
attacked, they appear to have been, with the possible 
exception of the Church, public buildings, and in the case 
of the Church a more or less distinctively European 
building 2 

A. Yes. 

Q. Was any private property attacked at all ? 

A. None, except the looting in the goods shed. 

Q. Now the railway in this part of the world, is that 
a@ Government affair ? 

A. Yes, the railway is Government. 

Q. Is it the case that aeroplanes were over Gujranwala 
and taking action both on the 14th and the 15th ? 

A. I understand that a bomb was dropped on the 
15th, why it was done I do not know. 

Q. I understand that on the 15th at about 8-55 in the 
morning a gathering of about 20 in a field, one milo 
west of the town, was scattered with a Lewis Gun? 

A, It is the first time I have heard of it. 

Q. That was a similar gathering outside a house in a 
village, half a mile to the west of the town, and a bomb 
was dropped which hit the adjoining house and blew 
the side in, in the morning just before 9 o’clock ? i 

A. I did not even know of that. I was thinking of 
the aeroplane which came out in the afternoon. 

Q. On the 14th can you tell mo whether, before 20 
minutes to 4, any aeroplanes had taken action in Guj- 
ranwala itseif ? 

A, Ido not know the exact course of events ; there was 
some machine gun firing and bombs wore dropped, but 
which bomb was dropped on what spot I do not know. 

Q. After the event I suppose you would have a look 
and see the places whore the bombs had dropped. Did 
you examine the craters of these bombs ? 

A. Personally I did not. All the first fow days after 
that I was engaged in running round other parts “of the 
district. ; 

Q. I rather gather, as regards Gujranwala itself, from 
the War Diaries that the only bombs dropped in Guj- 
ranwala were two bombs which failed to explode, and 
that they were dropped at about 20 minutes to 4 on the 
afternoon of the 14th ? 

A. No, there were six bombs dropped on the 14th. 

Q. I am not speaking of the villages outside Gujran- 
wala ? 

A. There were two very good bombs from tho point 
of view of my personal safety ; one bomb got on to the 
crowd by one level crossing.and killed five and wounded 
four, and another only killed one man, a well known 
ruffian, and wounded another, close to the other levol 
crossing.- Those were the two bombs that really wero 
of practical value. 

Q. What about the other four ? 

A. Well two or three wore duds and practically all the 
four were dropped ‘rather haphazardly. (Witness here 
showed the Hon’ble Mr. Justice Rankin a map showing 
where bombs had been dropped.) 
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Q. You havo in front of you two reports of aeroplane 
reconnaissances, one on the 14th and one on the 15th. 
If you will be good enough take the one of the 14th first. 
The one on the 14th gives an account of certain bombs 
dropped upon outlying villages and then towards the 
end it gives an account of what was done in Gujran- 
wala itself. According to that report on the 14th there 
is mention of only two bombs all told as dropped in 
Gujranwala itself, is that so according to that report ? 

A. No, it is not so; it is known that bombs were 
dropped just opposite the level crossing and did go off. 

Q. According to that report is there any mention of 
more than two bombs dropped in Gujranwala itself 
on the 14th ? 

A. No. 

Q. In fact you tell me there were six ? 

A. I have always understood so, 

Q. And you say that of those six, two of them which 
were very effectively dropped at places you have already 
told me, and there was a third, as I understand, almost 
in line with the other two on the same day ? 

A. That is our information. 

Q. Then at the same time thore were three others, 
one of which was dropped on an outlying spot called the 
Khalsa Boarding House. Then there were two others 
which wero dropped a little north-west of tho first three 
you have spoken of ? 

A. Yes, in the city. ° 

Q. Can you give me any information about those 
two others, what they did, what their effect was, whether 
they exploded or not ? 

A. Tie two bombs in the centre of the town failed to 
explode. 

Q. Did they do any damage as duds ? 

A, They did no damage. 

Q. Can you give me any information as regards the 
occasions, the places and the olfects of tho fire from 
aeroplanes with machine guns ? 

A. A sweet seller was hit with a machine gun bullet 
near tho Khalsa School. 

Q. Anything else ? 

A, Some individuals were wounded by what secms 
to be machine gun bullets, but of course they thomselves 
were extremely reticent. 

Q. Did you find out in what part of the city they wero 
when they were hit ? : 

A. I have got a list of the persons who were wounded 
and the places where thoy are said to be wounded. 

Q@. Where shall I find that? 

A. I have this list here. 

Q. Is it a very long document ? Perhaps you could 
put it in? 

A. The majority of our wounded are noted as being 
wounded outsido Chetty Singh’s which is close te the 
main Joevel crossing, west of the station. (Witnoss 
shows document to Mr. Justice Rankin.) 

Q. Tam speaking now only of people who wore wounded 
with machino gun bullets. 

A, There is no distinction drawn in this list. 

Q. Thon the information in your possession docs 
not enable you to locato the spot upon which the machine 
gun fire from aeroplanes actually took place ? 

A. No. 

Q. Can you tell me whether thore were any military 
in Gujranwala at this time ? 

A, None. 

Q. Can you give me any idea as to the number of 
inhabitants in Gujranwala proper ? 

A. Of the town about thirty thousand. 

Q. Can you give mo any idea as to the number of 
police ? 

A. Mr. Smith, Superintendent of Police, will appear 
before the Committce and he will be able to give you the 
numbers. On the 14th April the total strength of Guj- 
ranwala including the city and tho office staff was one 
Inspector, six sub-inspectors, 22 head constables 
and 119 constables. This force was split up into three 
main guards, the line, tho line reserve and the city reserve, 
At tho most critical time the total number of mon 
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available for the protection of the railway station and 
the civil station was only 3 sub-inspectors, 10 head 
constables and 61 constables. ~ 

Q. Can you tell me whether the railway station itself 
was policed by railway police in addition to those ? 

A, No. 

Q. Are the figures you have just given me of armed 
police ? 

A. A good number of thcso must have been armed. 


Q. From what you had been able to sce had you any 
fault to find with the fidelity or loyalty of the police ? 


A. Not on the whole. The situation appears to have 
been that they played up when they were with British 
officers and where they were not with a British officer 
they hesitated and waited for orders. 


Q. Well, that is a different thing from lack of fidelity or 
loyalty—that would be a lack of initiative ? 


A. On the whole they did very well. There were one 
or two who were dealt with for inaction. 


Q. So broadly speaking the position was not compli- 
cated by any real trouble as regards the fidelity of the 
police ? 

A. No; one sub-inspector was in a difficult position 
because one of the leaders of the mob was his brother. 

Q. What was the number of military that arrived at 
night about 9 o'clock on the 14th ? 

A. About 50. 

Q. Martial Law was proclaimed on the 16th ? 

A, Yes, 

Q. Who was the Area Officer to begin with ? 

A. Major Wheatly. 

Q. And was he the Area Officer for long ? 

A. Yes; quite a considerable time. He went away 
before Martial Law was ended. 

Q. This would be the gentleman who had to dispose of 
the summary cases ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. The actual orders under Martial Law were of course 
issued by a superior officer, and he would be the gentle- 
man who would try the offences ? 

A. He disposed of a number of them. Mr. West, 
Assistant Commissioner, tricd some of them. 

Q. As regards the actual number of punishments of 
whipping, there seems to have been very few in Gujran- 
wala? 

A, Yes. 

Q. And you tell us that the majority of those persons 
were whipped for being caught out of their houses during 
Curfew hours ? 

A. Yes, 

Q. Did you have atthe time any opportunity of judging 
how the Area Officer administered Martial Law punish- 
ments? Whether they were administered beyond neces- 
sity or otherwise ? 

A. I did not actually supervise any of his orders. - 

Q. I sce there were five sentences of whipping passed 
by the Commissions and four by Summary Courts for 
minor offences between the 30th March and the date of 
the proclamation—so the sentences were passed after tho 
proclamation of Martial Law ? 

A. Yes. The first notification enforced Martial Law 
from a certain date, though after that date there were 
very few offences except petty ones and later on by an- 
other proclamation thé courts were empowered to try 
offences that had taken place between tho 30th March 
and 16th April. 

Q. Did you have any reason to notice any special 
difficulty in connection with the saluting order in Gujran- 
wala ? 

A. No; I think it was generally accepted. 

Q. The saluting order is No. 7 of that’ list. I think 
therefore by that order when an inhabitant met an officer 
he was required not mercly to give him the ordinary 
salute, but, I think the salutation usually accorded to 
Indian gentlemen of high social position in accordance 
with the customs of India. That is to say persons riding 
on animals or on or in a wheeled conveyance will alight, 


persons carrying opened and raised umbrellas shall lower 
them and all persons shall salute or salaam with the hand. 
I would like to know whether that particular kind of 
salute, so far as you know, caused any particular difficulty 
or burden upon ‘thé inhabitants ? 

A, No; Ido not think so. It was gencra!ly accepted. 

QI take it that any particular orders that were felt to 
be oppressive would be the subject of remarks of some of 
the inhabitants to you ? 

A, I think the only order that the people came to com- 
plain about was the Curfew. They came to me and 
pointed out that on account of this order traffic was being 
impeded and that trade was being held up ; so we relaxed 
this order as quickly as possible. 

Q. In your statement I see you have pointed out the 
necessity for punishing a few individuals to remind people 
unaccustomed to discipline and the introduction of 
Martial Law enabled that necessity to be brought home 
to the people very much effectively than could have been 
done without it ? 

A, Yes, that is so. 

Q. Do you agree that the enforcement of the saluting 
order was a very good way to bring home to the civil 
population put under Martial Law that they now had a 
new master ? 

A, Yes, a 

Q. With regard to arrests—speaking of Gujranwala 
itself—could you tell me how many people were arrested 
and never brought to trial ? 

A. I do not think the figures are here. After the cases 
had gone to the Commissions, and petty cases of people 
looting at the railway station and so on had been dealt 
with there was aresidue of persons against whom sufficient, 
evidence had not been collected. One or two were not 
produced for trial, because I found that they had already 
been wounded and I thought that there was no good send- 
ing them up as I considered they had already suffered. 
There was one young pleader also, who I thought had 
undoubtedly been concerned, but as there was not suffi- 
cient evidence against him to take it too seriously I 
thought it would be sufficient to warn him. On the whole 
I think there were very few of that kind. 

Q. Can you give me any figures? I can quite follow 
what you say about people being released on compassion- 
ate grounds and those being released because there was 
no actual charge against them, but I would like to have 
some figures? Do you think there would be as many as 
fifty or twenty ? 

A, I think sixteen would be nearer the mark. 

Q. Can you tell me from your experience what was the 
longest time a man was kept in suspense without ever 
being brought to trial and ultimately released ? 


A. The longest would have been from the date of his 
arrest which might have been anywhere in the first two 
weeks after the 14th of April up to the 9th June. On 
the 9th June Martial Law was taken off and all the sum- 
mary cases ended and anybody who was left undcalt with 
was released. 


Q. Then I take it—correct me if I am wrong—that 
some of these sixteen may have been kept as long as 
about six weeks ? 

A. Yes, 

Q. During this time who was doing the investigation 
of cases? Was it the Criminal Investigation Department 
or the polige or........ 

A. The ordinary police but strengthened by special 
air sent from Lahore. 

you tell me whether during this time the ordi- 
ne = m of remand§ng was. being followed ? 

A, No. 

Q. People were not brought before Magistrates from 
time to time and remands taken ? 

A. No. There were some who were arrested who were 
obviously going before the Lahore tribunals, and so we 
did not pay very strict attention to them. 

Q. The system that was adopted was in fact this, that 
the investigation of each case was complete, and then the 
man was either sent up for trial or released, and in the 
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meantime until the investigation was complete he was 
not brought up and remands taken, as would have hap. 
pened in the ordinary course under civil law ? 

A, There was no time. 

Q. Was there any case brought to your notice of real 
gross hardship in connection with that, were respectable 
persons kept as much as six weeks and then released ? 

A. No, I think that those who got off were lucky to 
get off. . 

Q. Where did they spend those six weeks ? 

A. Some were in Lahore and some in the jail at Guj- 
ranwala. 

Q. Was there any provision made whereby these people 
could offer bail and were they informed that they had the 
right to ask for bail 3 

A, So many were charged with non-bailable offences. 

Q. Apart from the fact that many were lucky to get off 
and assuming that they were innocent, do you remember 
any cases of respectable persons being kept six weeks in 
jail and then let off and nothing said ? 

A, No. 

Q. What sort of persons were these sixteen ? 

A. There was a retired lawyer who was sent to Lahore 
in the big conspiracy case. I do not know exactly how 
long he was kept when he was actually let go. 

Q. If that is so, he would do morc or less six weeks ? 

A, It would have been a month or shorter. ‘Phere was 
then another pleader who was let go about the same time. 

Q. Was that the man who was hit? Why was he lect 
go? 

A. Because there was no case against him. He was a 
minor leader, and it did not seem worth while sending him 
for a case which might result in his death or transport- 
ation for life. 

Q. Were there any other pleaders beside those you have 
mentioned who were arrested and then not sent up for 
trial? 

A, No. 

Q. Were there any people who were arrested on the 
basis of their previous conduct, previous to the 13th, and 
who were not brought up? People against whom there 
was evidence of participation in the riot ? 

A. Those are the only two. 

Q. Did you order the arrests yoursclf ? 

A. Yes, the arrests of the first batch. 

Q. When you ordered the arrests was there any inform- 
ation before you ? 

A, I met Mr. Heron and all the various magistrates 
who had seen what was going on and listened to a number 
of different stories and the police put up a long list, 
out of whom we made a selection as to the persons who 
were almost certainly guilty and whose arrests would likely 
to have a good effect on quieting the people. 

Q. Was this simply a list or was it in the nature of a 
deposition ? 

A. No; it was a list and I was assured that the case 
against them was bound to be sufficiently strong. 

Q. I take it this was the combined knowledge of the 
officials present exchanged verbally between themselves 
and verbal information from the police and your know- 
ledge of the people and other non-official witnesses ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. In what form was their evidence before you ? 

A, It was verbal. I only had time to make a number 
of verbal enquiries, and on that I had to take action. 


Q. About the attacks upon communications. As I 
gathay from your diary of the district these attacks upon 
commiiscations were very widcspread and persistent ? 

A. Yes. 


Q. Can you tell me broadly speaking then what time 
these attacks all took place ? Were there a great many 
of them on the 13th and 14th alonc ? 

A, Practically everything was on the 14th and 15th. 

Q. So far as Gujranwala itself is concerned am I right 
in thinking that these attacks upon communications and 
telegraphs were one of the earliest manifestations of the 
trouble ? 

A, Yes, That was the fizst thing that was thought of. 
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Q. Apart from any question of inference that there was 
a system behind all this, did you prosecute any enquiries 
to try and trace any organising hand in Gujranwala ? 

A. No; that would belong to the Central Government. 

Q. Did you ever succeed in getting any information of 
individuals who might be behind the scenes in that 
matter ? : 

A. No. 2 

Q. Then at Wazirabad as I understand it the rioting 
took a distinctly anti-European turn so much so that they 
burnt the house of Revd. Grahame Bailey. And the same 
kind of thing happencd at Hafizebad when Lieutenant 
Tatam was attacked by the mob at the station ? 

A. Yes, that is so. 

Q. With regard to the incident of Ramnagar in oon- 
nection with the burning of the eftizy of the King-Emperor 
is the information in your statement based upon the trials 
that were held ? 

A. Yes; I tried the case myself, 

Q. Can you, according to the best of your information, 
give me the approximate number of persons who- were 
engaged in that insult to the King-Emperor ? 

A. I think there were 28 tried, but of course there were 
& good many looking on and more people marched down 
the town shouting afterwards, but 28 were tried as being 
in the centre. 

Q. Can you tell me what was the defence in that case— 
was it simply that they had not taken part in it ? 

A. Almost all of them pleaded alibis. One man raised 
this point and said that nothing had happened. 

Q. But I understand from what you say that you were 
satisfied that the incident had occurred ? 

A, It was a natural thing to do for people of that type ? 

Q. And you have no doubt that it occurred ? 

A. I tried it judicially and found it so. 

Q. I think you have said that you do not believe that 
the war loan and recruitment had very much to do with 
this excitement ? 

A. No. 

Q. Do you agree that the main excitement that led to 
these measures was the Rowlatt Act ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And that excitement was heightened by the hartal ? 

A. Yes. : 

Q. And did you also attribute the heightening of the 
excitemont to the news of what had happened at Amritsar 
and Lahore ? 

A. Yes, that is what led to action in Gujranwala and 
Wazirabad. f 

Q. Apart from any question whether there was an 
organised rebellion on the 14th, do you agree with the 
view that the explanation of all the trouble was due to 
the Rowlatt Act, heightened by the hartal and heightened 
by the example of what had happened at Amritsar and 
Lahore and other places ? 

A. Yes. > 

Q. But in either case those are the three pre-disposing 
causes in your view ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did the people in Gujranwala care much one way or 
the other about Amritsar persons like Kitchlew and 
Satyapal ? 

A. Well, Satyapal came originally from Wazirabad. 
One of his relations was arrested in Wazirabad. 

Q. In Gujranwala, do you think, whether he was 
deported or not on the 10th, they cared much for him ? 

A. I would not put it that way. It is really certain 
things that had happened in Amritsar which they liked 
to copy. 

Q. As far as you could tell from the cries of the mob, 
have you any reason to suppose that the mob at Gujran- 
wala at any time went about crying out the names of 
Kitchlew and Satyapal, or making any other Amritsar 
cries ? 

A. I am not sure on that point. I was not there. 

Q. Well, let us keep to what you heard yourself. You 
were not there ? 

A. I was not there, 
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Q. Martial Law in Gujranwala area, I rather gather, 
was relaxed much earlier than at any other place as 
regards Curfew orders ? 

A, I think so. 

Q. When did the relaxation come into operation apart 
from railways ? 

A. The only point that we wero interested in as far 
as Martial Law wis concerned was in being able to get 
the cases tried by the summary courts, otherwise the 
actual Martial Law restrictions went off very quickly ? 

Q. How-long were the actual Martial Law restrictions 
in force ? a 

A, I could not say that, but they had to get passes, and 
that was because the railways could not carry them after 
a time. 

Q. When do you say that Martial Law began to be 
relaxed apart from the Curfew in Gujranwala itself? It 
started on the 16th April and it was finished for good on 
the 10th June. What is the date between those times 
that you would put as the watershed. When do you 
think Martial Law began to go downhill again ? 

A. The restrictions as to railway traffic and orders for 
saluting went on till the end, but I take it that the most 
severe portion of it was the Curfew order. 

Q. And that was relaxed when? Can you give me the 
date ? 

A. I could not give the dates. They were by separate 
notifications. There was correspondence with the General 
about it. I think we relaxed it in Gujranwala quicker 
than it was relaxed in Wazirabad. 

Q. Well, I will get that from the proclamation. In your 
view was Martial Law in Gujranwala continued beyond 
what it was necessary ? 

A. No, I don’t think so. 

Q. You think that if on the 16th April you were fur- 
nished with the same number of troops to assist the civil 
authorities, the district could have been reduced to peace 
and order without the declaration of Martial Law ? 

A. And the judicial arrangements. 

Q. You think that Martial Law would have been neces- 
sary for the judicial arrangements ? 

A. The courts were established under Martial Law. 

Q. You think that Martial Law would have been neces- 
sary for that reason ? 

A, Very necessary. 

Q. Apart from that reason, do you think that simply the 
presence of the military in Gujranwala district without 
the declaration of Martial Law would have been sufficient 
not only to restore law and order, but to make a certainty 
of restoring law and order. , 

A. T think it was necessary. I think the effect was 
very great. If we merely had troops behind the civil 
authorities, I don’t think the effect would have been 
the same. 

Q. What is the earliest date you think it safe for a 
single European unarmed to have gone with complete 
safety to the bazar? What is the earliest date that you 
can say of it after the 15th April ? 

A. I should not like to give an opinion. 

Q. Can you give me any idea at all? If you cannot 
yourself give it, we will get it from somebody else. 

A. I think he could have gone in the early part. 

Q. And if Martial Law had not been proclaimed, do 
you think that state of things might have lasted longer 
than it did ? 

A, Yes. 


By Sir C,H. Setaliad— 

Q. In your view the unrest in Gujranwala cistrict was 
entirely political ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You don’t think that war weariness, high prices, 
income-tax enhancement and other things affected it ? 

A. I don’t think it affected Gujranwala in any way, as 
Gujranwala has done extremely well out of the war. 
J know there are different opinions, but I cannot agree 
that as far as (iujranwala is concerned these things 
affected it, 
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Q. We have been told with regard to every other place 
that war weariness, high price, income-tax operations 
and all those things had a great deal to do with the 
You do not agree with that so far as Gujran- 
‘wala district is concerned ? : 

A. I do not agree with that. 

Q. You think that none of these things had anything 
to do with the unrest in Gujranwala ? 

A. Gujranwala town had very little to do with war 
work, therefore there cannot be any war weariness. 

Q. You say that tho people of Gujranwala were not 
tired of the war? They would have liked it if the war 
had continued ? 

A. I don’t say so, but they had not very much to do 
with the war activities. 

Q. They were not tired of the war, were they ? 

A. They were glad to have the war over. 

Q. Were they not affected by the high prices consequent 
on the war? 

A. Not the trading classes of whom many were con- 
cerned in the riots. They had made large profits out of 
the conditions arising out of the war. 

Q. They might have made large profits, but they might 
not like to pay high prices ? 

A. As long as the profits remained in their pockets, 
they were all right. : 

Q. You don’t think that the people were dissatisfied 
with the high prices in Gujranwala ? 

A. I don’t think so. I think the only people affected 
by the high prices were Government servants and other 
Officials on fixed wages. 

Q. Of course the fixed pay people were more hit but 
the whole population was certainly affected ? 

A. The labouring classes in Gujranwala obtained high 
wages which entirely compensated for the high prices. 

Q. You do not mean to suggest that the rise in wages 
was in any way proportionate to the rise in prices ? 

A. Oh, yes, I have always understood so. 

Q. What was the rise in wages, 300 or 400 per cent ? 

A. I could not give exact figures, but I have always 
understood that the Kashmiri coolies and others obtained 
very large wages as compared to the pre-war wages. 

Q. The wages increased everywhere, but the increase in 
prices was much more than thg increase in wages ; in 
many places the prices of various necessities of life went 
up 300 to 400 per cent ? 

A. No doubt they did. 

Q. The rise in wages was certainly nothing propor- 
tionate ? 

A. But certainly in proportion to the rise in the prices 
of commodities. 

Q. If the rise in prices was much more than the rise ing 
wages, it would certainly affect the labouring population. 
Would it not ? 

A. Yes, if that is so. . 

Q. Now this unrest which, in your view, was entirely 
political, when did it first start in Gujranwala ? 

A. The only manifestation we had of it was the hartal 
of the 6th and the troubles of the 14th. 

Q. There was nothing there that came under your 
observation before the 6th April ? 

A. No. 

Q. Everything was quiet before that ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And you had nothing to complain of in the behaviour 
of the people before the 6th April ? 

A, No. 

Q. Everything was quiet and the people looked per- 
fectly loyal ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And before the 6th April had you ever noticed in 
Gujranwala any anti-Government or anti-British feeling ? 

A. There wore always a certain number of people who 
enjoyed reading about reverses to the British. That went 
on during the war. There was always a certain clasa 
which enjoyed reading stories that were unfavourable to 
the British. 

Q. Did this come under your personal observation ? 

A, I was told that there were people of that kind, 
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Q. You did not take any serious notice of it, did you ? 

A, No. 

Q. It must be a very small number of people who took 
that view, I mean it was not so marked as to attract 
attention ? 

A. Certain newspapers especially from outside were very 
much enjoyed by certain classes. : 

Q. You think that was an indication of anti-British 
feeling ? 

A, Well, if the papers were anli-British. 

Q. Those papers were anti-British ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. In what sense ? : 

A, I did not read them myself, but this was tho inform- 
ation I received. 

Q. Had you ever read those newspapers that you refer 
to? ° 

A. I read copies of one paper which was sent up with a 
recommendation that it should be excluded. That I 
remember. 

Q. That paper was anti-British ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. What did it say? That the British Government 
should be turned out of India ? 

A, I don’t remember exactly what the words were. 

Q. When was this ? 

A, It was in 1918, I think. 

Q. A good number of newspapers were prohibited entry 
in the Punjab by the Punjab Government ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. While other Governments had not taken any such 
action with regard to those newspapers ? 

A. That is so. 

Q. The Punjab Government was yery singular in that 
way? 

A. Well, I suppose they thought that the Punjab was 
more inflammable. 

Q. I thought, Colonel, that the Punjab was always 
represented to be and the Licutenant-Governor had on 
many occasions said that it was, the most loyal province 
in India ? Hy 

A, That is true, certain classes at any rate. 

Q. Not only the most loyal, but as possessing much 
more strong common-sense than any other province in 
India? 

A. Yes, I am quite prepared to agree-to that. 

Q. Surely people who possess sturdy common-sense 
are not generally inflammable ? 

A. No. 

Q. You say this unrest was organised from outside. 
Where do you think this organization was ; was it outside 
the Punjab ? : 

A, I have no information on that point. 

Q. Then on what do you base your statement? You 
say here it was organized from outside. On what material 
do you base that statement ? 

A. It is only a private opinion, it is my own opinion. 

Q. Surely, Colonel when you arrive at an opinion you 
base that opinion on some foundation, on some material ? 

A. Yes, | don’t quite know what exactly to say. One 
reason I would suggest for arguing in that direction is the 
outbreaks on the railway at Kundian and Malakwal, both 
railway junctions of importance on the road to the frontier, 
whereas other places in the neighbourhood did not break 
out. 

Q. What is the meaning of, it was organized from out- 
side? Do you mean outside Gujranwala or outside the 
Punjab province ? 

A, I don’t know what the organization was, but I don’t 
think that Gujranwala by itself would have started off in 
that way. That is my point. 

Q. That is not my question, My question is here you 
say, it was organized from outside. What do you mean 
by outside? Do you mean outside Gujranwala or outside 
the Punjab province ? 

A. Ido not know. There were manifestations in Delhi 
and on the Bombay side. * 

Q. Surely, Colonel, you know what you mean by what 
you say here “ it was organized from outside.” I want 
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to know when you framed that sentence what did you 
mean, whether outside Gujranwala or outside the Punjab ? 

A. T certainly meant outside Gujranwala, 

Q. So according to that the organization that you refer 
to was in the Punjab but outside Gujranwala ? 

A. I don't say that. I say that it was certainly outside 
Gujranwala. S 

Q. Was it outside the Punjab or inside ? 

A, That 1 cannot tell you. 

- Q. You cannot say where the organization was ? 

A. No, I have no information. 

Q. You do not know whether there was any organization 
at all? 

A, No. 

Q. And then why do you say hero ‘it was organized 
when you never knew’ whether there was an 
organization at all or not ? 

A, As I said, it was only my assumption. I don’t 
think that the Gujranwala people would have started it 
off of their own accord, therefore I assumed that it must 
have come from outside. 

Q. You assumed the existence of an organization with- 
out any evidence at all? You never made any enquiries ? 

A. It is not for me to take into consideration every in- 
dividual thing outside my own district. 

Q. Colonel, you have made a statement, and surely you 
must base that statement on some material ? 

A. Lam like our friend this morning. 1 did not expect 
to be cross-examined. 

Y. Therefore you thought it did not matter if you mado 
that statement and that it would not be challenged ? 

A, 1 was asked to give my opinion by the Punjab 
Government and I gave it. 

Q. Now the meeting of the 5th April that you refer to, 
that was openly called by a notice signed by various 
people and there was no secrecy about that meeting at 
all ? 

A. No. $3 : 

Q. And the resolutions that were passed at that meeting 
are those that you set out in Section III of your state- 
ment ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. There is nothing objectionable in them ? 

A, No. 

Q. Then the harlal that took place the next day, the 
6th April, that you say in Scotion II was intended by 
the organizers to be peaceful ? 

A. Yes, it was peaceful all over the province. 

Q. But the point that I am now on is, you say thatthe 
organizers intended it to be peaceful ? 

A, I think so. 

Q. And it passed off also smoothly ? 

A, Yes, 

Q. So till the 6th April when the hartal was carried out, 
the intention of the people who were taking this action 
was that it was to be entirely peaceful ? 

“A, I take it so, yes. 

Q. And that they never intended that any violence 
should be committed by any one ? 

A, No. 

Q. Therefore, I take it, Colonel that you do not impute 
any incitement to violence to them? 

A. Not on that day. 2 

Q. You impute that after that day they changed their 
peaceful intentions and entertained the idea of inciting 
violence ? 

A. That 1 do think, and that has been accepted by the 
tribunals. ‘ 

Q. When did that change come over them, according to 
you? On the 6th, 7th or later ? 

‘A. 1 gathered that it took place on the 13th, but of 
course 1 was not in the counsels of those people. 

Q. Truc, but you were the Deputy Commissioner of 
Gujranwala, and holding that position you must have 
made enquiries ? 

‘A. Actually I went away, I was not there on the 13th. 

Q. Up to the 12th when you were there, had they 
changed their peaceful intentions and was there any 
visible sign of incitement to violence ? 
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A. There was no sign of anything at Gujranwala, or I 
should not have left and the Punjab Government would 
not have let me go. 

Q. I take it, then, that till you left on the 12th, there 
were no visible signs of any intention on the part of these 
people to go from their peaceful intentions to incitement 
to violence ? 

A. No visible signs. 

Q. You attribute their change of intention to the events 
that took place actually on the 14th ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. You had no other tangible evidence ? 

A. Yes, we havo already had. There was sufficient in 
the air on the 13th to suggest that on the next day there 
would be trouble. 

Q. True, I quite see that on the 13th there was sufficient 
unrest and something in the air, but was there anything 
to show on the 13th that these leaders who had called a 
meeting and carried out the peaceful hartal and intended 
to do so, had changed their intentions and that they meant 
to resort to violence ? 

A, Well, you can gather something from the evidence 
of the informer, and the Indian Christians of whom I 
spoke. 

Q. That is to be gathered from the evidence of the in- 
former and from the Indian Christians who were going up 
and down the town, they must have gathered it from 
somewhere? Did they suggest that these leaders orga- 
nized a meeting......? 

A. They did not mention leaders. 

Q. Nobody disputes that there was violence on the 14th, 
no doubt Gujranwala people took part in it. But what I 
am now on is that the leaders had no intention...... 2 

A. I think you may fairly assume that the crowd does 
not do things without being led. 

Q. You attribute that intention to them because the 
crowd in fact committed violence and you assumed that 


they would not do it otherwise ? That is what it comes . 


to? 

A. I think that is a reasonable assumption. 

Q. Then you said that, you arrested the leaders on the 
15th. 

A. On the afternoon of the 15th. 

Q. You have said. that there were 1! leaders who were 
arrested, because they had held meetings, is that the fact ? 

A. Yes. I would not say only because they had held 
meetings, but there were meetings in the town first at 
Amarnath’s house, but then when the crowds became too 
big for the compound outside his house they moved off to 
a@ place outside called the Niyan. That was on the 14th. 

Q. In the morning. ? 

A. The first meetings were held at Amarnath’s house in 
the morning and they must have been at the Niyan when 
the wounded man reached there at half-past eleven. 

Q. You say that the majority of the leaders at this 
meeting had merely confined themselves to Hindu- 
Muhammadan unity. Is that afact ? That is what you 
say? 

A. I was trying to find a report of the meetings. 
not got the reports of the meetings here. 

Q. You say that the majority of the leaders at this 
meeting had merely confined themselves to Hindu-Muham- 
madan unity ? 

A. No; I would not Bay 80. 

Q. That is what you have said ? 

A. I am trying to find the report of the meetings. I 
have not got the reports of the meetings here. 

Q. You said in answer to Mr. Justice Rankin, I think 
(I have got a note of it) that the majority had merely 
confined themselves to Hindu-Muhammadan unity ? 

A. Yes; what exactly was said I cannot say. But I 
do not think any person in this crowd actually said ‘Go 
and kill Europeans.’ 

Q. There was no incitement to violence preached at 
that meeting ? 

A Not directly, I do not think so. I wish to speak 
subject to correction. 

Q. If by referring to any document, you want to correct 
it, you can correct it later. But so far a8 you remember 


Thave 


now, at that meeting they did not preach incitement to 
violence, but they contined themselves merely to Hindu- 
Muhammadan unity ? 

A, As far as I remember there were no definite speeches 
saying ‘ you must go and do this and that.’ 

Q. In the speeches, there was no incitement to violence ? 

A, I think it will be best to see the decision of the tribu- 
nal. 

Q. What we are concerned with for the moment is the 
information that you had on the 15th, what you had 
before you on the 15th when you made arrests. You had 
no information that anything was said or done at that 
meeting inciting violence ? 

A. 1 do not exactly know what had been said at these 
meetings. 

Q. ‘'hen when you arrested them, you did not know - 
what they had said ? 

A. I merely knew that there had- been a great deal of 
talk by the leaders and that in consequence there had 
been these riots. 

Q. All that you knew at the time you arrested them was 
that there were meetings at which leaders had talked a 
good deal and you had the further fact that violence had - 
been committed by the mob? = - = 

A. Yes. 

Q. Therefore you concluded that what the mob did 
must be the effect of those speeches. Is that what you 
mean ? 

A. We had other information. 

Q. I will come to the other information later. But so 
far as what happened at the meetings was concerned, this 
was your frame of mind ? 

A, I think so; I think that can be assumed. 

@. Then you say, Colonel, that one of the reasons why 
you mae the arrests of those people was that such arrests 
are likely to have a very good moral effect. That also 
entered into your calculation ? 

A, That is true. 

Q. You thought that if the leaders were arrested, it 
would have a very great moral effect on the populace ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And would to a certain extent terrorise them ? 

A. Not so much that, but I thought it was the kindest ~ 
thing to do. 

Q. Kindest to whom ? to the populace ? 

A, To the populace. 

Q. Kindest in this way, I take it, that if the leaders 
were arrested, then the public would feel that big people 
have been arrested and they were very small people 
comparatively and unless they kept quict, they would 
also be dealt with similarly ? 

A, That is not the point at all. 

Q. How was it then? What effect was your action 
intended to have on the people ? 

A. I understood that the populace did these various 
acts on the stimulus of the leaders and if the leaders 
were taken away, then the populace would not be likely 
to take any further action and further action by the 
people would only end in their being shot and killed. 

Q. Then you decided upon the arrest of the leaders 
because you thought thereby the populace would be | 
prevented from doing any further mischief ? 

A, And suffering thereby. We know what they 
suffered elsewhere. 

Q. Now, when you decided upon the arrests of these 
people, you yourself proceeded to make the arrests ? 

A. Yes, 

Q. You had with you a considerable police force and 
also soldiers ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. How many people had you ? : 

A. 1 do not know the exact number. We had about 
35 soldiers and constables to make the arrests and guard. 
prisoners. 

Q. The soldiers moved with you. 
with drawn bayonets ? 

A. The soldiers were to prevent any opposition. 

Q. True, that may be the object. Were they armed 
with bayonets and rifles ? 


Were they armed 
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A, They certainly were armed with rifles and had 
bayonets, and tHey certainly had their ball ammunition 
with them, and also a Lewis gun. There was much 
discussion as to whether we were sufficiently strong. 

Q. What is a Lewis gun ? 

A. It is a portable machine-gun which can be worked 
by one man, 

Q. Had you also an aeroplane helping you ? 

A. An aeroplane came out at the same time. 

Q. The aeroplane co-operated with you in these arrests ? 

A. No. 4 

Q. It was merely a coincidence ? 

A. It was not. There was much discussion as to 
whether the force that we had there was sufficient to 
make the arrests, if the town turned out to oppose them. 

Q. I forget the number of soldiers that were with 
you. How many did you say were with you ? 

A. Thirty or 35, 50 all told ; a guard remained at the 
Treasury and I think there was another guard at the 
station. 

Q. And you had a machine-gun ? 

A, Yes, a machine-gun. ~ 

Q. That was not considered sufficient to make the 
arrests ? 

A. It was considered sufficient. 

Q. What about the aeroplane ? 

A. My great object was not to have more slaughter, 
no’ more deaths, and the effect of the aeroplane on the 
previous day had been so great that I telephoned to the 
Chief Secretary and said that T was going to make the 
arrests between 3 and 4-30 and that it would be a good 
thing if an seroplane happened to be going round at 
the same time. 

Q. You telephoned to Lahore ? 

A. I did and the aeroplane came at about 3-30. 

Q. And the aeroplane preceded ? 

A, It just went round. It was instructed not to do 
anything, unless it Saw that there was any conflict going 
on, ps 

Q. Then you went to one Hakim Rai ? 

A.T did not go to Hakim Rai or Mela Ram. The 
civil station men were arrested while we were getting 
the police force ready. 

Q. Anyway Hakim Rai was first arrested ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And then Mela Ram was arrested ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Is it true that Mela Ram was undressed at that 
time? He was in his house ? 

A. IT was not there ; I do not know. 

Q. When you first saw him he was not dressed ? 

A.I really do not know, he may or may not have 
been fully dressed. 

Q. Was he bareheaded ? 

A. I think he was. 

Q. You know when Indians go eut, they do not go 
bareheaded 2 They have their turbans ? 

A. People in those days were going about bareheaded. 

Q. You do not mean to suggest that people in the 
position of barristers and pleaders were going out of 
their houses bareheaded ? 

A. I think they were bareheaded on the 14th. 

Q. I can perfectly understand that. The. 14th or 
- whatever the date was, was observed by them as a day 
of mourning. 

A. Mela Ram might have gone on mourning. 

Q. You know, Col. O’Brien, that the Indian custom 
is when one goes in a mourning procession one goes 
bareheaded ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. His going bareheaded on the 14th was it on that 
basis ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Unless there is a mourning procession, ordinarily 


you are aware that nobody goes bareheaded ? 
A. Yes. 


Q. And you found Mela Ram was bareheaded ? 
A, I noticed him bareheaded, 
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Q. Did it ever come to your knowledge that when 
he was arrested he was not dressed and when he was 
taken out of his house he was not allowed to put on 
his dress or his turban ? 

A. 1 do not know anything about that. My great 
object at the time was to make the arrests as quickly 
as possible, 


Q. Not to allow anyone a second to put on his turban ? 

A. It was not the question at the time. It was a 
question of going a considerable distance to the town and 
getting the men off to Lahore that day. It was also 
arranged for sending prisoners to Lahore. It was arrang- 
ed by me for fear that there might be an attempt at 
rescue from the Jail, if I had all the local leaders in the 
local jail. Not having very strong guards everywhere, 
I thought there might be attempts at rescue. Therefore 
it was arranged to send them to Lahore, where the 
strength was greater. 


Q. I quite agree that it had to be done quickly; but 
would there have been any appreciable delay if they 
had been allowed to put on their turbans ? 

A, T daresay not. I was not there at the moment. 


Q. Then the next man that was arrested was Labh 
Singh? 

A, That is quite correct. 

Q. He is a Barrister-at-Law and Municipal Commis- 
sioner ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. At that time you had three men, you had Hakim 
Rai, Mela Ram and Labh Singh. Were they all hand- 
cuffed and chained to each other ? 

A, Yes, they were handcuffed. 

Q. And chained ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Having handcuffed and chained those three people 
you proceeded to arrest Diwan Mangal Sen ? 

A, Yes, 

Q. Diwan Mangal Sen is a man of considerable position 
in Gujranwala ? . 

A. No; I should not say so. 

Q. You would not say so? 

A. He is an entirely self-made man. 

Q. Is that a reproach ? “ 

A. No. The way in which he obtained his money is 
not perhaps creditable to him. 

Q. Are you, Col. O’Brien, making a charge against that 
man that he got his wealth by improper means ? 

A. Perhaps I had better drop that, but I would not 
put him as a man of great status. 

Q. He is a man of no status at all? 

A. He is a man of no great status. 

Q. Is he not a very prominent man in Gujranwala 
and other places for his religious and social activities ? 
Is he not a well-known figure among the leaders of social 
activity ? Are you aware of that ? 

A. No. 

Q. Are you aware that he is the person who founded 
the King George Hindu School and endowed for that 
nearly a lakh of rupees ? 

A, I know he started the Hindu School, but I do not 
know where he got the funds for that. 

Q. We are not concerned about the way in which he 
got the money. You are very anxious to bring a charge 
against him ? 

A. I do not know how the institution was endowed. 

Q. I am simply asking you whether you are aware 
of the fact that he started the school called King George 
Hindu School and endowed it, in honour of the visit 
of the King. Don’t you know that he. founded that 
school in memory of the visit of the King? Are you 
not aware of that ? 

A, T believe so. 7 

Q. You are also aware that he was Secretary of what 
is called the District Imperial War Relief Fund ? 

A. I do not know that. 

Q. And that he also considerably helped the author- 
ities in obtaining recruits in your district ? 

A. Certainly not, He did nothing to my knowledge. 
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Q. Are you aware that his own relations are serving 
in the army. and with regard to recruiting he has been 
awarded a special certificate of merit? You are not 
aware of that ? 

A, Not in my time; I was there for two years. 

Q. When you arrested this man, Mangal Sen, was he 
also barcheaded and undressed ? 

A, As I said, I was not there. 

Q. When you saw him, he was undressed ? 

A. I understand he was. 

Q. He was also handcuffed and chained ? 

A, Yes, 

Q. Then you arrested Hakim Rai? 

A, Hakim Rai was not arrested in the civil station. 
Hakim Rai and Amar Nath were actually discussing at 
Mangal Sen’s house. 

Q. Hakim Rai and Amar Nath were in the house of 
Mangal Sen ? 


A, Yes. 

Q. They were all arrested there ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Handcuffed and chained ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Were all of them taken to the railway station ? 
A, Yes, 

Q. How many were taken to the railway station like 


that ? 

A. I think there were five that reached the railway 
station. 

Q. How many people did you take to the railway 
station like that ? Were they five or six ? 

A, I cannot remember. 

Q. I understood you to say that 21 or 18 persons 
were arrested ? 

A. Twenty-three or 24. 

Q. You had other people like Hussain Bakhsh ? 

A. Yes. When we went down from the railway 
station we went round the town proper and then these 
arrests were made in the civil station. 

Q. Five or six were first taken to the station ? 

A. These arrests were made at the civil station and 
then we went round the town proper. 

Q. You first took five or six people to the railway 
station ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. They were made to sit at the railway station ? 

A. I do not know what happened to them. I went 
to the city to see the Municipal Commissioners, who 
were, by previous arrangement, waiting outside the main 
gate of the town. And I arranged for two of them to 
go in front. and warn the people that there should be 
no opposition, because if there was opposition, they 
might come to grief. 

@. When you reached the station, one Ralla Ram 
alighted there ? 

A. He was there. We tried to arrest him opposite 
the Gurukul, but we did not find him there. 

Q. And you found him at the station? He arrived 
by some train ? 

A. He was at the station: he was sitting there, I 
understand, with the Municipal Commissioners. 


Q. He was at the station ? 

A. He was at or near the station. 

Q. His son was there who is a railway official ? 

A. Yes, 

Q. His son is the Assistant Traffic Superintendent ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. This Ralla Ram is a man of about 65 years? 

A. No; I think he calls himself 54. 1 have had vari- 
ous petitions from him and his relations stating that 


he was 54, but I am not sure. 

Q. And he was arrested ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Then he and the other people who had already 
been arrested were taken through the city ? 

A. Yes, 

Q. They were brought from their homes to the rail- 
way station handcuffed and chained 7 

A. Yes, 


He is an elderly man. 


Q. Then Ralla Ram was added to the party ? 

A. As a matter of fact, I do not know. I only 
heard of his arrest when I got back to the station. 

Q. Those that were arrested including him were all 
marched through the city handcuffed and chained ? 

A, Yes; that is correct. 

Q. And they were so marched for a distance of about 
two miles ? 

A. It was a long distance ; we all had to walk on foot. - 

Q. That may be. What I want to know is, is it a 
fact that they were marched, handcuffed and chained for 
about two miles ? 

A, I would not say it is two miles, 

Q. Less than two miles ? 

A, Yes, 

Q. Then they were marched back again like that to 
the railway station by the same route ? 

A, By another route, 

Q. They were marched like that through the city 
first by one route and then by another ? 

A, We made the arrests as we went along. 

Q. Then when you arrived back at the railway station, 
by that time the other people had also been arrested ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And the whole party when you returned to the 
station came to about 20 or 21? 

A, Twenty-three is the figure here. 

Q. About that number ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Why were these people so marched through the 
city twice? Is it true that the manner in which they 
‘were chained was that a Hindu and a Muhammadan were 
chained together ? 

A, No. They remained in the positions in which 
they were. 

Q. It is not true that Hindus and Muhammadans were 
chained together ? 

A. No. First of all I do not think we had 12 
Muhammadans to chain to 12 Hindus. 

Q. You may not have the full number, but as far as 
you could, was it done ? 

A, No; it was not so. We went on arresting and 
therefore Hussain Bukhsh might have been handcuffed 
to a Hindu, because there was a Hindu who had not a 
pair. 

Q. Then there is no truth in the suggestion that Hindus 
and Muhammadans were so chained in order to show that 
this was the result of Hindu-Muhammadan unity ? 

A, There was nothing of that kind. : 

Q. Then after they were brought to the station like 
that, they were all put in 4 coal truck ? 

A, It is called a coal truck. I do not know why. 
Tt was an open truck ; 1 do not think it was a coal truck. 

Q. Open goods truck, not a passenger carriage ? 

A, Thad asked for something to fetch them to Lahore ; 
when I got there I found they had sent such trucks from 
Lahore. 

Q. What did’ you ask them to send ? 

A. I had asked them to send something to fetch 
them. 

Q. They sent a truck ? 

A, Yes, with some British soldiers on it. 

Q. And. how long were they kept in that truck ? 
whole night ? 

A, They went off at once, because I had arranged 
to complete the arrests by 4-30 and it was 4-45 before 
we got back to the station ; as the traffic was very much 
impeded, they naturally wanted to get them back into 
Lahore by dark. 

Q. So they were taken away almost at once ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Then they were brought to Lahore ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. When they were brought to Lahore, were they put 
in solitary cells ? 

A. I do not know what happened after that. 

Q. Some authority in Lahore will be able to tell us 
about that ? 

A, Yes. 
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Q. They were so kept in Lahore for a period of a 
fortnight ? 

A, They then went to the central jail in Lahore. 

Q. They remained in Lahore for about a fortnight 
and then they were taken back to Gujranwala. Were 
they taken again in a coal truck ? 

A. I do not know. 

Q. When they were so taken back to Gujranwala, they 
were marched through Lahore city ? 

A. I do not at all know what happened in Lahore. 

* Q. Handcuffed and chained ? 

A, Probably. 

Q. And how far distant by rail is Gujranwala from 
here? About 40 miles ? 

A. Forty-two miles. 

Q. Ordinarily what time does it take for the railway 
journey ? 

A, It depends upon whether it is a mail train or a 
slow train. 

Q. Ordinary mail train ? 

A. One hour and 20 minutes, 

Q. Slow train takes a little longer ? 

A, About two hours, 

Q. Is it true that when they were brought from Lahore, 
the journey took 15 hours ? 

A. I cannot tell you that. I never heard of that. 

Q. You do not think it can be correct ? 

A. I do not know about it. They might have found 
difficulty in getting the train made up at the Lahore 
station. But I do not know anything about it. 

Q. Possibly they might have been detained at the 
station ? 

A. I think so. I do not know anything about it. 

Q. Then when they were so brought back to Gujran- 
wala, they were kept there for about a fortnight and 
then again brought back to Lahore ? , 

A. Yes. 

Q. Why were they brought to Gujranwala like that ? 

A. We got them back to aid in the investigation. 
They went away as I told you originally because we 
feared that their presence in the local jail might lead 
+ to rescue and further bloodshed. J was very anxious 
to avoid that. 

Q. After these two or three journeys backwards and 
forwards from Lahore, they were kept in jail hand- 
cuffed ? : 

A. Yes. : 

Q. When they were sent back to Lahore again, they 
reached Lahore sometime during the night ? 

A. I do not know. 

Q. Are you aware that they were kept at the station 
lock-up in a very small room without any food at all ? 

A. I do not know anything about it. 

Q. Somebody in charge of them will be able to tell 
us? 

A. I do not know myself. 
Q. What officer was in charge on that day 2? Can you 
tell us? 

A. I suppose the police arranged for the escort to 
take the men. 

Q. They were taken in the morning to Lahore to the 
Martial Law Commissioners ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Did you on the 19th April make certain arrests 
at Sheikhupura ? 

A. Yes. 7 

Q. How far is that from Gujranwala ? 

A. I came to Lahore on the night of the 18th and 
telegraphed to the railway to prepare a train, and 
I went out with the same train next morning, 42 miles 
into Lahore and then, 2] miles out again next morning. 

Q. At Sheikhupura you arrested about 10 persons ? 

A. I do not think so. 

Q. Four pleaders and one retired Inspector of Police 
were arrested ? 

A. I do not think so. 
arrests were very few. 

Q. Among them was one Gohur Singh ? 

A. Yea, 


I do not remember. The 


Q. A man of 60 years? 

A. Yes. ‘2 

Q. Gohur Singh was arrested as a hostage for his 
2 or 3 sons who were wanted ? 

A, That is right. 

Q. And he himself had committed no offence ? 

A. No. 5 

Q. As the sons were wanted by the police and they 
were not forthcoming, that was why the father, Gohur 
Singh, was arrested, though he had committed no off- 
ence? There was no charge against him ? 

A. He would not tell us where the sons had gone to. | 
My information was that he had seen us coming and 
had sent them off. 

Q. He said that he did not do that. 
did not know where they were ? . 

A, Yes. 

Q. However, you arrested him and you also passed 
an order confiscating his property ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Can you produce that order ? 

A. I have not got it here. 

Q. It must be available somewhere in the records ? 

A. I daresay it can be produced. 

Q. Kindly have it produced. In the meantime, I will 
read to you from a copy I have got; you passed this 
order %* 

A. Yes. 

Q. You thought you had authority to pass that order 
against this man, arresting him and confiscating his pro- 
perty, saying that any one touching his property or 
cutting the produce will be shot. On what authority 
did you pass that order ? 

A. I do not know that I passed the last sentence. 
I won’t guarantee that. 5 

Q. I want to know on what authority you passed 
that order ? 

A, I assumed that under Martial Law one can take 
strong action, more strong action than one can other- 
wise do. Under Martial Law the courts assist us to 
defend the right of the people as quickly as possible. 

Q. When Martial Law was proclaimed, were you 
given any instructions as to what things you could do 
under it ? 

A. No. 

Q. Did the General Officer Commanding issue any 
general instructions ? 

A. I was not acting in communication with the General 
at that time. 

Q. Martial Law was proclaimed on the 16th? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And this order was passed on the 19th ? 

A. Yes, 

Q. Till then you had received no instructions either 

verbally or in writing as to your powers under the Martial 
Law? ’ 
A. No, I had conversation with the Chief Secretary 
from which I was given to understand that probably 
if I have to take certain action hurriedly, it will be 
legalised afterwards, if it is proved to be in good faith. 

Q. You saw Mr. Thompson, the Chief Secretary ? 

A. I telephoned. 

Q. You telephoned to Mr. Thompson, the Chief Secre- 
tary, on the 15th; that was before declaration of Martial 
Law, and you telephoned to him to say that you have 
to take various means, and that he should see to its 
being legalised afterwards ? 

A. Yos; provided it was in good fuith. 

Q. And he gave you a blank cheque ? 

A. Of course I should be using my discretion. 

Q. That was before the declaration of Martial Law. 
Martial Law was declared on the 16th. After that did 
you receive any instruction from any authority ? 

A. No. Not with reference to this particular point, 

Q. When you passed this order on the 19th did you 
think that you were covered by this assurance of Mr. 
Thompson ? 


I suppose he 


© Neither order nor copy were available at the tine of prirth g. 
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A. I thought if I achieved my object, that is, the 
arrest of these two men, nobody would seriously suffer, 
and I got the men arrested. 

Q. You thought under Martial Law you had authority 
to make this order or any other order to secure the 
arrests of these people. That is what you thought ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Then, during the administration of Martial Law, 
you issued various notifications ? 

A. I did not. 

. The notifications in the book ? 

. They are issued by the Brigadier-General. 

. You are not responsible for these notifications ? 
No. 

. Were they issued on your recommendation ? 

. Some at my suggestion. 

. This No. 7? Was this your suggestion ? 

A. I do not know; I am not sure. I certainly re- 
member discussing it with the General ; but whether it 
was my suggestion or on agreement with his suggestion 
I cannot remember. I am quite prepared to identify 
myself with that order. 

Q. You quite approved of it or more likely you made 
that suggestion to the General. If you did discuss it 
with him he must have expressed his personal opinion 
on your suggested order. Under this order persons 
meeting any European ;azetted or commissioned, civil 
and military officer, were to alight from wheeled con- 
veyances, etc. ? 

A. I do not remember discussing that at all. 

Q. You do not remember discussing that part of 
your order ? 

A, I do not remember. My general impression is 
that people in authority should be saluted. 

Q. Did you approve of that order, that people riding 
in wheeled conveyances, if they met a gazetted European 
officer, must alight and salute him ? 

A. I think it is hardly in accordance with the customs 
of India at the present time, but still it was your 
custom. 

Q. Did, you approve of it or not ? 

A. I am prepared to say I approved of it. 

Q. You admit that it is not in accordance with the 
existing Indian custom ? 

A. I think that the Indian custom is......... 

Q. The Indian custom is not that. is not the 
existing Indian custom for people when they meet any 
person of high social position to alight from their convey- 
ance and salaam him ? 

A. Well, I do not know ; I have noticed several friends 
of mine who have alighted from their conveyance and 
shaken hands. 

Q. That is different. If you meet a friend who is 
walking you sometimes alight and shake hands with him. 


OROROAS 


You are hore dealing with mark of respect to a person ” 


without either knowing the man previously or even 
being on speaking terms with him. Have you ever 
seen any Indian doing that merely because the person 
he meets is in a high position ? 

A. I do not think so. 

Q. Do you approve of it still? 

A, It was to accentuate the saluting order. 

Q. Is it not enforcing humiliation on Indian people, 
to make them alight from their carriages to salaam an 
Evropean officer? Does it not savour of that ? 

A, You perhaps put the other way. It is rather 
this way. I go to the other extreme in insisting on the 
ordinary salutations being paid. 

Q. It was necessary to go to the other extreme ? 

A. Perhaps so. 

Q. For what purpose? What was the necessity for 
going to the other extreme and making this order? 

A. The tendency of the present day is to abolish 
respectfulness, An Indian father will tell you that 
sons are not respectful even to their parents. 

Q. The Indian young men are not following the ways 
of respectfulness, and you therefore thought you would 
improve them by going to the other extreme and en- 
forcing this order ? 


A. I say I did not pass this order. I generally 
agreed. 

Q. That is the ground on which you defend it? I 
put it to you: if an order of this sort is in force would 
it not create considerable resentment and bitterness 
among the people, and would not they feel humiliated ? 

A. Ido not know. The fecling of bitterness already 
existed. 

Y. You thought there was bitterness sufficient, and 
therefore any order of humiliation could not add to the 
bitterness 2? x 

A. I did not think its effect would be much. 

Q. You think that bitterness was quite enough and 
nothing that you did, however unreasonable, would add 
to it? 

A. I do not think so. 

Q. Then about umbrellas ? Is that an Indian custom 
at present ? Have you met men paying respects in that 
way ? 

A. Umbrellas are now used by the million and are not 
the insignia of royalty. 

Q. Then it is not the Indian custom to shut an um- 
brella when they meet one in a high social position ? 

A. I think it is going out. 

Q. Have you ever seen it ? 

A. I think I have ; 1 have seen men closing umbrellas, 
when they meet. = 

Q. When they meet you or meet whom? 

A. When they meet me. 

Q. When was that? Was that during Martial Law ? 

A. No, I have seen it. I think it is going out ; prac- 
tically gone out. 

Q. Why was that selected, that umbrellas should be 
closed ? 

A. It is a sort of showing respect ; it is a relic of the 
old ideas. . 

Q. Oh! You are reviving the old customs of India ? 

A. I was not doing anything. 

Q. This order you did enforce, did you not, in Gujran- 
wala ? 

A. I found it acted upon. 

Q. There was only one alternative ; if they had not 
obeyed they would have been flogged? 

A. I never personally hauled up anybody or ordered 
him to be flogged. 

Q. The order was in force ? 

A. I found it in force. I myself was busy with more 
important. things. 

Q. You observed it ? 

A. I observed it as I went along. 

Q. May I know, Colonel, why this particular form of 
saluting was in force only in the case of European offi- 
cers ? 

A. It is shown that they have already accorded the 
same salutation to Indian gefitlemen of high social 
position. 

Q. So far as the Indian officers are concerned, it was 
thought they would in the ordinary course salaam them 
by getting out of their conveyances or closing their 
umbrellas. It was necessary to enforce it in-the case 
of European officers. Was that the idea ? 

A. I say it is not my order at all. 

Q. You are standing by it Colonel and defending 
it? 

A, You ask me why it was confined to Europeans. 
Because the same people would be according similar, 
salutation to Indian gentlemen of high position. 

Q. That is exactly what I am saying ? 

A. Therefore it was not necessary to pass an order 
saying that people must salute Indian Commissionera, 
and others if you like. 

Q. It was not necessary in the case of Indian officers 
because they would be salaamed and respected in this 
peculiar manner in the ordinary course? Only a few 
minutes back you told me that these forms are dying 
out ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Then every one will not oidinarily show this mark 
of respect to Indian officers ? 
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- A. Yes. e 

Q. Then why was it necessary to make that order in 
the case of European officers? You say in that order... 

A. For the wording of it I am not responsible. It 
is assumed that such respect mentioned therein would 
ordinarily be paid to Indian gentlemen of position. 

Q. You admit on your own showing that it is a wrong 
assumption ? 

A. I am not responsible for the order; I am only 
responsible for the general agrecment. 

Q. Now as to the aeroplanes that were brought on 
the 14th and 15th, how many were there ? 

A. Three aeroplanes ; on the 14th only one dropped 
bombs. 

Q. On the 15th, how many ? , 

A. On the 15th; one dropped one bomb. 

Q. You asked for these aeroplanes to be sent ? 

A. No; I was on the road coming from Lahore in a 
motor-car. Mr. Heron himself was attacked. As the 
state of affairs was serious, he despatclied two telegrams, 
one from Eminabad station to Lahore and one from 
the Rahwali station to Sialkot. These went off about 
12. Ido not know when they got to Lahore and when 
to Sialkot. 

Q. Did they by telegram ask for aeroplanés ? 

A. They said ‘Send military ; police force not suffi- 
cient’ or something of that kind. 

Q. And I understand that this officer realising that 
no military could arrive in the very short notice hit 
upon the idea of asking for aeroplancs. The military 
in fact arrived at 9 o’clock at night ? 


A. They could not get a train, and they did not turn 
up till night ; and the aeroplanes arrived at 3 or 3-30. 

Q. When the aeroplanes arrived, where was the bomb 
dropped ?_ Was that on the concourse of people there ? 

A, All I know is that.two bombs took effect on two 
known rioters. 

Q. I want to know who directed the aeroplanes, where 
the bombs were to be dropped. 

A. Nobody directed. We have no means of com- 
municating with aeroplanes, 


Q. Did they drop the bombs at random ? 
A. They dropped on where they saw mobs outside the 
station. 


Q. Outside the station ? 
A. Yes. 


Q. Merely they saw people assembled and they dropped 
bombs. How long did aeroplanes hover over Gujran- 
wala ? 

A, They circled round and ‘round at 3-50. The 
people of course all scattered. When the machines 
left Gujranwala no Indiana could be seen in the streets. 

Q. The aeroplane that came next day, was that also 
sent by the Punjab Government ? 

4. One that hovered over while wo were making 
arrests was asked for by me. As to the one that arrived 
at 8-55, I know nothing about it. 

Q. You have no connection with that ? 

A. No. I asked for aeroplane only as a matter of 
protection. : 
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At Lahore, Monday, the 8th December 1919. 


PRESENT: 


The Hon’ble LORD HUNTER. 


The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Rankin. 
The Hon'ble Mr. W. F. Rice, €.3.1, €.1.E., 1.0.8. 
Major-General Sir GeorcE Barrow, K.C.B., K. C.M.G. 


Mr. H. Wittiamson, 


Lieutenant-Colonel A. 


By Major-General Sir George Barrow— 

Q. You said that when the-mob was going to attack 
Mr. Shaw's house they discussed. for about ten minutes 
whether they should attack it or not becauso he was an 
Irishman ? 

A. That was when thoy went to attack Rev. Buailey’s 
house at Wazirabad. 

Q. I want to know whether you had some reliable 
evide..ce in connection with this or whether it was merely 
arumour ? 

A. No; I don’t think so. It was told me as a good 
story. 

Q. What I ask you is this: Was it a fact and would it 
show a certain amount of deliberation and method in 
the proceedings of the crowd or was it nothing more than 
arumour ? 

A. I think it was quite a definite thing. It did happen, 
but I do not know whether it is in evidence anywhere. 


By the Howble Pandit Jagut Narayan— : 

Q. Leaving asido the consideration that it was an 
organized thing or that it happened owing to outside 
influence, would you or would you not agree with me that 
taken by itsolf what happened at Gujranwala and in the 
surrounding villages, and taking into consideration also 
the fact that no arms were used and none of the crowds 
was armed, was it not clearly to you a ridiculous sort 
of rebellion ? 

A. Well, it was in a way ridiculous. 

Q. You left Gujranwala on the 12th. Now, had you 
known that any such scrious things would happen, you 
would not have left Gujranwala ? 

A, No. 

Q. Therefore at the time you left Gujranwala there was 
no information in your possession that any serious thing 
was under contemplation ? 

A. No. 

Q. Then you arrived in Gujranwala on the 14th and 
from your statement I gather it was at about 3 o'clock ? 

A. I arrived in the outskirts at about 2-20 and reached 
the Treasury at about 3. 

Q. Before reaching the Troasury am I right in saying 
that either by chance or intentionally you met Iqbal 
Narain, the Municipal Sccretary ? 

A. Idonotremomber. On my way I passed his house. 

Q. Now on the outskirts did you sce anything or did 
you meet any crowds of rioters ? 

A. No, I saw them dispersing from the Dak Bungalow. 
I came up by the side road. 

Q. And you were all alone? 

A. No, we were four in our party in a motor. I picked 
up half of the guard that I found at the Sadar thana. 

Q. Up to the Sadar thana you were only four ¢ 

A. Yes, we were four in the motor. 

Q. Was any assault or demonstration made on tho 
motor ? 2 

‘A. There was nobody but ordinary wayfarers on the 
Toad. 


The Homble Pandit Jagat Narayan. 
Sir ¢. H. SrtTauvaD, Kt. 
Sardar Sahibzada Suttan AumaD Kuan. 


M.B.E., LP., Scerctary. 


J. O’BRIEN—continucd. 


Q. Then tho Sadar éhana is inside the civil lines ? 

A. No, it is on the other side of the railway near the 
Government High School. 

Q. That is, you don’t cross the railway at all but come 
first to the thana ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. When you reached the Sadar (Hana, so far as the 
civil station is concerned, there were no crowds ? 

A. When I reached the civil station there was no 
crowd till was there. I met Mr. Nevillnear the Kutchery 
while passing; he had been dispersing the mob in the 
public gardens. 

Q. Now in answer to a certain question put to you on 
the last oceasion you said that your justification for arrest- 
ing the 22 or 23 persons, whom you arrested on the 
15th, was based firstly on the statement of the approver, 
secondly on tho statement of Abbas Ali, Barrister-at- 
Law, and thirdly on the statement of certain Christians ? 

A, No, I did not say that I arrested them for those 
reasons. 

Q. There was information in your possession when you 
arrested them ? 

A. I arrested them under section 12 of the Defence of 
India Act and not for any definite offences but as a 
prote-tive measure. 

Q. Therefore up to that time you did not arrest them 
for having committed any offences in connection with 
these riots ? 

A, Well, [ thought that the probability was that they 
would be charged under offences in connection with the 
riots and [ also did it as a protective measure. 

Q. Up to that timo there was no information in your 
possession ? 

A. Thore was plenty. 

Q. On the 15th ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Therefore I ask you what information was in your 
possossion. 

A. I do not quite know how to put it. I had a great 
deal of information in my possession that they were the 
leadors of the mob. I had made various inquiries 
from various persons and I had previous knowledge also. 


Q. You had previous knowledge before the 12th ? 
A. Yes. 


Q. Then I would like to know the source of that inform- 
ation. Who gave you further information about the 
13th and 14th ? 

A. I cannot tell you that. There were various people 
who spoke to me. I did not record the statements then 
as there was no time. 


Q. Those various people did verify. They were either 
at the railway station or before the post office or near the 
Court or they were there at the time when the railway 
bridge was burnt. I am talking of these places and I 
want to know whether any of them made any statement 
before you that these pleaders were either at the railway 
station or that they were with the mob ? 
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A. In some instances they were of course definitely 
with the mob. 

Q. At the railway station when all these things were 
happening ? b 

A. Yes. 

Q. These pleaders ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You mean B. B. Bhagat ? . 

A. B. B. Bhagat was one and Abdur Rahman was 
another. 

Q. Only two were named, B. B. Bhagat and Abdur 
Rahman ? 

A. I think Hussain Bakhsh was also there. 
can’t remember the details. 

Q. This man B. B, Bhagat was pardoned with your 
permission ? 

A. Yes. i 

Q. And you must have seen his statement or confes- 
sion ? 

A. I did not record it. I asked Mr. Wace to record 


I really 


it. 
Q. Though it was recorded by Mr. Wace, you must 
have seen it ? 

‘A. I don’t remember what he actually deposed to. 

Q. In your statement on the last occasion and also 
in your report you based certain conclusions on the state- 
ment of the approver ? 

A. Yes. : 

Q. Therefore I take it that you made yourself familiar 
with that statement and that you must have seen it ? 

A. I must have seen it some time, but I do not remem- 
ber it now. Z 

Q. I want to ask you one question. Did the statement 
of the approver in any way indicate or support your 
conclusions that it was | premeditated thing or that it 
was engineered by some outside agency ? Am I right 
in thinking that, so far as the statement of the approver 
was concerned, upon whose evidence they were convicted, 
it did not show that it was an organized thing or that 
some outside influence was brought to bear upon those 
pleaders to commit such offences ? 

A. I am not sure on that point. 

Q. If you kindly make yourself sure, I will just give 
you a brief skeleton. He says that after the 6th he 
went to Lahore, that he was conducted there through the 
city and that he could come back again up to the 12th, 
that no meeting was held on the 12th, that there was a 
meeting of the District Congress Committee, annual 
meeting, at the house of Lala Amar Nath, pleader. 
Somebody suggested that there should be a hartal. This 
proposition was opposed ; nothing was decided on the 
13th. No meeting was held between him and Din Muham- 
mad. A meeting was held and in the evening it was 
decided that a hartal should be held on the 14th. There- 
fore what I want to know is this; is it or is it not true 
that so far as the statement of this approver was con- 
cerned, upon whose evidence these pleaders were con- 
vioted, he might be wrong or right, it did not give any 
indication that there was any previous conspiracy or 
that any outside influence was brought to bear upon 
the people of Gujranwala or on these leaders ? 

A. Well, take the statement about Chuni Lal, 
Manchanda, who came from Delhi. He said that he 
had intended to set fire to the Kangniwala railway 
bridge, so that the trains would not be able to pass with 
troops for some time to shoot down “ our brothers.” 
Another passage says that some persons cut the telegraph 
wires. 

Q. This is the talk which took place on the 13th. 
So far as the statement of the approver is concerned, am 
I right in thinking that there was no conspiracy in fact 
either in Gujranwala or outside the Punjab that influenced 
the people of Gujranwala? I know those passages ; 
they do not help us. They say that this was suggested 
and I am not taking it in that light. Am I right, so far 
as the information given by Mr. Bhagat was concerned, 
that it was not a premediated thing or that there was 
not any conspiracy outside the Punjab, which could have 
influenced these people to commit all these acts ? 

VOL. V ‘ 


A. Well it depends on how this opinion reads. We 
also discussed the Amritsar incidents that happened thero 
on the 10th, and thought if the same incidents 
happened here it would be a fine thing. 

Q. It was on the morning of the 13th at 11 o'clock. 
How do you answer my question ? 

A. I have already said in my statement that it was 
an organized thing. It is only an opinion. I gather 
when ono opinion is built up it has effect for a number 
of days. If you take each thing separately and say 
that it is justified for this and it is justificd for that, it is 
difficult. 

Q. I want to know so far as Bhagat’s statement is 
concerned, whether it did not support that opinion of 
yours. If it did, you might have good reasons ? 

A. I did not state that, but I said that this was my 
opinion. ‘ 

Q. So far as your knowledge goes it did not lead you 
to the inference that any outside influence wag 
brought to bear upon these people ? 

A. I am not prepared to say that. 

Q. His statement docs contain those facts ? 

A. There are facts but it is not that statement alone 
which helped me to form that opinion. 

Q. Did he not state that nothing was scttled up to 


. the 13th, that nothing was decided on the 14th or on 


the evening of the 12th ? 

A.I understand they had a 
originally. 

Q. Is there even the least indication in the whole 
statement of Mr. Bhagat that they were going to hold a 
hartal on the 15th ? 

A. I don’t know. 

Q. So far as his statement is concerned, there is not the 
remotest indication that-thehartal was going to he held 
on the 15th ? 

A. Well, I have not studied this. 

Q. According to his statement, the suggested hartal 
was going to be held on the 13th and it was suggested 
that this being the Fair day, the pleadcrs would not have 
to suffer anything while the shop-keepers would have to 
suffer a loss, and therefore it was postponed for a day ? 

A. I do not see that anywhere. 

Q. So far as your memory goes, was there anything in 
the statement of B. B. Bhagat which would show that the 
hartal was going to be held on the 15th ? 

A. I do not remember his statement. 

Q. Is it not correct, according to B. B. Bhagat’s states 
ment, that the harial was not decided on the night of the 
12th ? 

A. T do not know about that. 

Q. You can look at it ; you remember he said that a 
District Congress Committee meeting was’ hcld casually 
and this matter was brought before the committce ; 
that two or three persons opposed it and subsequently 
the matter was not decided ? 

A. ‘Someone suggested a hartal but nothing was 
decided that day.’ It docs not say someone suggested a 
hartal on any particular date. ‘Someone suggested a 
hartal but nothing was decided that day, it being arranged 
that a meeting should be held at the house of Diwan 
Mangal Sen on the evening of the 13th of April.’ And 
further on we have ‘ we too decided there should be a 
hartal'on the 14th of April.’ 

Q. See page 5 of his printed statement. He clearly 
says there, beginning at the bottom of page 4,—‘ Diwan 
Sarab Dial and Mr. Labh Singh told mc that there would 
be a meeting of the District Congress Committce that 
night at the hoyse of Lala Amar Nath, pleader. In the 
Bar-room pleaders asked me what I had scen at Lahore, 
and I gave them a brief account of what I had scen. 
That evening we met at Lala Amar Nath’s house,’ and 
he gives the names of those who were present, and says 
that Mr. Mati Ullah and Mr. Labh Singh were elected 
as joint secretarics. Then he says: ‘There was dis- 
cussion about subscription which lasted a long time, and 
after discussing other matters the mecting came to a close. 
An informal discussion was introduced by Lala Amar 
Nath, pleader, as regards the arrest of the leaders, and 
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someone suggested a hartal. Diwan Labh Chand opposed 
it, saying that this was opposed to Mr. Gandhi's views, 
moreover, his message was that we should not protest 
against his arrest. He was, supported by 4 fow others. 
On this Sarab Diyal said that by protest we do not express 
the feelings of our leaders, but our own feclings in regard 
to our leaders.’ The three men from the Mandi said 
the hartal should not be on a holiday, as the Pleadersthen 
lost nothing ; all should havo like treatment. Nothing 
was decided, and the mecting came to a close.’ - 

A. I have not got it here. 

Q. Therefore my point is, you agree with me that, so 
far,as the meeting of the 12th was concerned, nothing 
was decided about a hartal ? 

A. I did not study the thing. He came and said he 
would make a statement. 

Q. You have made three statements before this com- 
mittee based on the statement of this approver.. First 
of all you said it was decided to hold ahartalonthe 15th 
and there was a design or something else to give a sur- 
prise ? 

A. I did not say I got that from the approver. 

Q. When you made that statement, the evidence you 
had was the evidence of the approver, on the basis of 
whose evidence everybody was convicted ? 

A. Oh, no. 

Q. And your second statement was that at that meeting 
they plotted and it was decided thav they should have 
recourse to the same things as happened at Amritsar ? 

As That I have read out. . 

Q. And there is a third statement; this man was the 
witness upon whose evidence all the leaders have been 
convicted ; thercfore I want to know, so far as your atate- 
ment was based on the evidence of the approver, whether 
these conclusions were supported by his evidence or not ? 

A. Some of the conclusions’may have been. I am 
perfectly sure that I never stated that I obtained the 
information only from him, or from him. 

Q. Except this witness, has there been produced by 
you any witness in the conspiracy case to depose to the 
facts as to what happened on the 12th and 13th ? 

A. I did not produce witnesses in the conspiracy 
case. 

Q. You were in charge of tho case ? 

A. Not at all; the police were in charge of the case. 

Q. The investigation was made by the police and the 
police were under you ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. The investigation of this caso was not made by the 
Martial Law authorities ; it was made by the police who 
are under you ? 

A. They were not under me for that purpose. 

Q. When this man made his deposition on the 21st it 
must have been produced before you in order that you 
might judge whcther a pardon should be granted to him 
or not? - 

A. I had a general idea of what he said; I do not 
remember every detail of it. 

Q. You had a general ides of what he said and after 
you have refreshed your memory from the document 
that was before you when you suggested the grant of a 
pardon to the approver, I want to know whether, so far as 
his statement was concerned, it did not suggest that any 
hartal was going to be heldon the 15th ? 

A. I don’t remember where I obtained that particular 
information from. 

Q. My only question is whether you did not obtain 
that information from his statement ? 

A. It is not m the written statement ; he may have 
eaid it verbally. 

Q. This information is not contained in the statement 
of the approvers ? 

A. Sol gather. 


Q. What other information did you have to the 
effect that it was decided to hold 4 meeting on the 15th ? 
A. Various people told me so. 


Q. Can you give us the names of any of the persons ? 
A. T cannot remember now. 


Q. And these people must have attended these meetings 
of the 12th and 13th ? 

A. Possibly ; possibly they may have heard of it ; news 
goes round very rapidly. 

Q. And would you believe those rumours against this 
statement of the approyer ? 

A. I do not see the point. 

Q. Here is the approver who has been granted a pardon 
in the conspiracy case itself. When he does not make 
that statement would you be preparcd to believe those 
rumours ? : 

A. Because a person does not make a statement, it 
does not prove that that statement is non-existent. 

Q. When you stated that it was decided that the 
Amritsar incidents would be repeated on the 14th, did 
you mean by that that they intended to kill Europeans ? 

A. The Commission can come to its own conclusion 
surely. I think it suggests that they did intend to kill 
Europeans. 

Q. You will find in the confession of the approver 
upon which you based that conclusion it is clearly stated 
that the incidents at Amritsar should be repeated, “‘ that 
is, the cutting of wires, damaging of railways in order to 
annoy the authorities.” : 

A. It is not in here. 

Q. It is in here on page 5 ; I am referring to the con- 
fession that was recorded before you. 

A. This report that I made up was written after I had 
had all the information; it was written aftcr the 
decision of the cases. 

Q. And you can take it from me that, except this 
witness, no one else could have given any information, 
or did give any information to the court that it was plotted 
that the Amritsar incidents be repeated on the 14th. 
He himself makes that statement, “‘ the cutting of wires 
and damaging of railways in order to annoy the autho- 
rities.”” 

A. That is in the original confession. q 

Q. And therefore will I be right in supposing that when 
this statement was made by the approver, the killing of 
Europeans was not contemplated ? 

A. I do not know ; it depends on how you read the 
words “‘ to repeat the incidents.” 

Q. There it is followed by the sentence, ‘‘ that is, the 
cutting of wires, damaging of railways in order to annoy 
the authorities.” 

A. That goes on, “ the plan is decided on where to do 
90 and 0 ;”’ that may be my expression. 

Q. These are the words of the approver himsclf, that the 
Amritsar incidents be repeated on the 14th, and he says 
“ that is, the cutting of wires, damaging of railways in 
order to annoy the authorities.” 

A. Ihave not got that before me; I don’t remember 
it any way. 

Q. Will you kindly see page 5; this document was 
before you when you suggested the pardon. 

A. I do not remember it at all. He came to me and 
said he was ready to make a confession. Mr. Wace 
recorded the confession and I gathered the general im- 
pression of what he was going to depose about, but I do 
not remember the details of what he deposed. 

Q. You could refresh your memory ? 

A. IT have not got it. I do not in any case see what 
the point is. * 

Q. In your statement you say it was plotted on the 
night of the 13th that the incidents of Amritsar be re- 
peated. I say this statement is based on the statement 
of the approver, but the statement of the approver is not 
only this much that the incidents of Amritsar be repeated, 
but it is followed by the words, “‘ that is, the cutting of 
wires, damaging of railways in order to annoy the autho- 
rities.”” F 

A. The statement is a general statement; I do not 
remember the details of it. Before the judicial tribunal 
he was definitely asked and he said he knew then that 
Europeans had been killed in Amritsar in return for 
Indians who had been shot. ' 

Q. That is a different matter; that has nothing to 
do with what was decided on the night of the 13th ? 
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A. Yes, in this statement it is so. 

Q. No European was assaulted up to about 11 a.m. 
on that day ? 

A. There were only two there. 

Q. No one was assaulted ? 

A. No. 

Q. And if the intention of the mob was to assault 
Europeans would it have been very difficult for them to go 
to the civil station and to destroy their property and to 
assault them ? 

‘A. There was @ strong guard of police out. 

Q. Is it not a fact that up toll a.m, Mr. Heron was 
in the midst of this crowd very often ? 

‘A. He had his police with him, 

Q. The police he had with him wore very few ? 

A. I do not know, I was not there. 

Q. You do not know what was their number ? 

A. No. 

Q. Therefore supposing that Mr. Heron had vory few 
police with him and that up to 11 o’clock there were 
many opportunities for the crowd to commit a murderous 
agsault upon him, if that assault was not committed, 
how do you account for it? 

A. I can give no opinion on that. 

Q. You also referred to one Abbas Ali, a barrister ; 
was he a witness in the conspiracy case ? 

‘A. No, he was acting as Public Prosecutor in Sheikhu- 

ura. 
: Q. Would he not have been # vory important witness 
in the conspiracy caso if ho were in possession of those 
facts ? 

A. Well we thought of putting him in but then we 
thought the evidence was suilicient, and he was engaged 
in other work and was himself not anxious to go in. 

Q. Ho was appointed Public Prosecutor by you ? 

A. No, Mr. Bosworth-Smith appointed him during 
the Martial Law period to prosecute Martial Law cases. 

Q. Before that he was not a Public Prosccutor ? 

A. No, we never had one. 

Q. And after the Martial Law poriod he ceased to be 
a Public Prosecutor ? 

‘A. Yes, when the work was over. 

Q. You know subsequently he was summoned as a 
defence witness in the conspiracy case 2 

A. I did not know that. 

Q. Tho statement you havo made about people saying 
they would have their own Deputy Commissioner and 
other statements similar to that, are based on informa- 
tion given by him ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Aro you aware that those statements were not made 
by him when he was examined as a witness ? 

‘A. No, Ido not know what he said then. 

Q. You arrested certain persons on the 15th, and you 
said there were the magistrate and the police there. Waa 
Abbas Ali there also ? 

A. No. . 

Q. Did he or did he not sve you between your arrival 
and your ‘arresting these men ? : 

‘A. Yes, I think I saw him either on the 14th evening 
or 15th morning. 

Q. And did he give you any list of names of persons to 
be arrested ? 

A. No, he did not give mo any names. He made a 
statement of what he knew. 

Q. Did he make a statemont that he saw with his own 
eyes any people exciting the crowd ? ; 

‘A. Ido not remember at all what he said. 

Q. Was any list of persons placed before you by the 
police on the morning of the 15th ? 

‘A. I think so, I think a long list was produced. 

Q. How many names were there in that list ? 

A. Ido not remember ; we made a selection, a reduced 
number. 

Q. And the police suggested that all those persons 
were in the mob ? : z 

‘A. Some down for one thing and some for another— 
I do not remembor. 

Q. Would that list bo in existence or is it destroyed ? 
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A. That I do not know. 

Q. Was it a casual sort of list or was it a document 
which was produced before you as a superior officer ? 

* A. Ido not remember. I asked Mr. Heron to make 
up a list and I do not know what happened to it after- 
wards. 

Q. Did any of these police authorities, who produced 
that list before you, go beloro the couspiracy trial and 
idontify any of these pleaders ? 

A. I do not know what witnesses wore produced 
before the tribunal. 

+ Q. Did they inform you that that list was prepared by 
them from their own personal knowledge ? 

A, Somo got the information from one place and some 
from another. Ido not know how thoy got thoir informa- 
tion. 

Q. Do L understand that between 3-30 eB. at. on the Lith 
and the morning of the 15th any statements wore recorded 
by tho police ? 

A, No, I should think probably not. 

y. About this information given by the Indian Chris- 
tians, is it not‘a fact that, even before you left Gujranwala, 
you and Mr. Heron persuaded thesé missionaries to leave 
the station ? - 

A. No, I think that is not correct. I remember asking 
Mr. Wace to go round and ask tho missionaries whether 
they thought it would be advisable to send their womens 
folk away after the Airi allairs. I did not yo round 
to tho missionarics myself. 

Q. Am I right in supposing that before the lth the 
talk that did take place between you and Mr. Heron and 
Mr. Wace about removing the missionaries was due to 
what had taken place at Amritsar.? 

A. Yos, I think that is fairly reasonable, up to the 
12th. . 

Q. Am I right in saying that some missionaries were 
reluctant to leave because thoy wero anxious about 
their flock? Thoy did not want to leavo the Indian 
Christians alone ? 

A. I believe thateis what they said to Mr. Heron in the 
first instance. 

Q. Did thoy toll you or Mr. Heron that “* you all do not 
caro for us, wo will bo all right”? 

A. Oh no, I think a missionary is coming to give evi- 
donce on this point. : 

Q. You do not know oxactly what was the answer 
givon to this quostion ? 

A. The fact remains that they all loft in the middle of 
the night. = 

Q. Was that information referred to by you about 
Indian Christians, writton information or oral ? 

A. It was an explanation for their departure. 

Q. The statement of the approver did not come into 
existence up to the 26th of April ? 

A. Possibly. 

Q. The statement of the Indian Christians referred to 
by you comes to this, that when you wanted an oxplana- 
tion as to why the missionaries left somothing was told 
you? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You do not romomber what that something was ? 

A. [have already stated it. 

Q. What was the information ? 

A. Laid tho missionaries had gone because the Indian 
Christians warned thom to go. 

Q. The information was that they left the place bepause 
the Indian Christians wanted thom to go and the next 
thing was that you and Ashraf Ali had some conversa- 
tion, either on the ovoning of the 14th or morning of the 
15th, the purport of which you do not remember ? 

A. No. 

Q. Did you go to Sheikhupura on the 19th ? 

A. Yos. 

Q. You also wont to Wazirabad on the 16th 2? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And you also went to Akalgarh ? 

A. I did not go then till much later. 
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Q. When you went to Wazirabad on the 16th and 
Sheikhupura on the 19th you arrested certain persons 
there ? 

' A, Yes. 

q. In none of these cases were warrants issued for the 
arrests ? 

A. No; I sent them direct to Lahore. 

Q. And probably they were all arrested under the 
Defence of India Act and not for any particular offence ? 

a. Yes; that is right. 

Q. It appears to me from your statemont and also 
from seeing the list of tho persons against whom suits 
were filed that you were against Arya Samajists and the 
pleader class ? 

A. I was not against thom. 

Q. Did you consider the Arya Samajists and the plea- 
ders a bad lot ? 

A, No, it sv happened that they were concerned. Our 
information was that those particular people that I 
arrested wore concerned. I did not make arrests because 
they were pleaders or Arya Samajists. 

Q. Is it not a fact that the arrests that you mado at 
Wazirabad and Sheikhupura were made on the ground 
that those men had taken part in the hartal and at that 
time thore was no other definite information before you ? 

a. The arrests at Sheikhupura were all made at the 
request of an Indian magistrate. 

Q. On the ground that they had taken part in the 
hartal ? 

aA. Oh no; there were other grounds also. 

Q. And at Wazirabad ? 7 
“A, At Wazirabad I examined large number of people 
before I made arrests. 

Q. You examined a large number of persons ? 

A, At least [ enquired from them, 


Q. And their statements were that they had actually | 


taken part in the commission of the offences ? 

A. Some were accused of one thing and some of another. 

Q. The only information that was in your possession 
at Wazirabad was that these persons joined in the hartal 
or that they had attended meetings ? 

A. There were various reasons. I cannot give them 
now. 

Q. Can you give mo any other facts against them ? 
I take it that on the 16th, when you arrested a large 


number of persons at Wazirabad, the only information ~ 


upon which you’ arrested them was that they either 
joined in the hartal or attended meetings. 

aA. As I have said before there were several reasons. 

Q. What were those reasons ? 

A. I cannot remember details of each of thom. I 
found sufticient ground for making arrests and I made 
them. , 

Q. Therefore there is no information now available 
which would show on what information -you arrested 
them. It was only on certain things said to you by 
those people. Do you remember the names of those 
persons ? 

a. Some were officials, some non-officials, some were 
Hindus and some Muhammadans. 

Q. You don’t remember their names ? 

al. No. 

Q. Do you think any of thoso persons with whom you 
had a talk were produced as witnesses when the caso was 
tried ? 

A. Lexpect some of them were. I am not sure. Ido 
not remember whe were produced as witnesses—that 
was dene by the police. 

@. Did you consider the Arya Samajists taken by 
themselves seditionists ? 

al. People have different opinions. 

@Y. What is your opinion ? 

A. Well, the majority of the persons who were pro- 
minent belonged to the Arya Samaj class. 

Q. Apart from the result of the trials, what is your 
opinfon ? id you consider them as a class by themselves 
to be seditionists ? 

«1. Well, I do not wish to answer this question. 


Q. I will now take one or two passages from your 
statement. In paragraph 1 you say “ as it is known, a 
very intensive campaign took place in a district not 
previously accustomed to recruiting from November 
1917 to the end of the war ;” is that truc ? 

A. Yes. 


Q. You admnit that at least in one of the places in the 
neighbourhood of Chuharkana the people showed great 
reluctance to recruit ? 

A. The reluctance was due to the fact that a number 
of them belonged to regiments which had suffered very 
severely. + ; y 

Q. As far as Chuharkana was concerned there was 
great reluctance ? ; 

A, Yes. 


Q. Talking of the mecting which was held on the 6th, 
you say no attempt was made to explain the Bill? A 
particularly objectionable speech was delivered by one 
Mangal Sen. 1 hope the proceedings of these meetings 
were placcd before you by the police ? 

A. I was informed of them. 

Q. We have got a copy of the proceedings before us. 
This man is not coming as a witness so | will read out one 
or two passages. These are the proceedings that must 
have been submitted to you as a District Magistrate 
as to what happened in that meeting. “* Lala Mela Ram 
after reading the above resolution explained in brief the 
procedure of the Rowlatt Act, saying that the Viceroy will 
first announce the application of the Act to the Punjab. 
The C. I. D. will bring a complaint against an accused to 
the Chicf Justice stating the blame upon him and the 
evidence that will support the blame. The officer’s 
deposition will thus be recorded and notice issued to the 
accused, A jury of 3 judges will then hear the case, 
the accused will be asked as to whether he will give his 
statement on oath or without oath. The accused will 
then be given 14 days to produce his defence after which 
the case will be decided. The accused willhave no 
chance of appeal. He termed the Act with the words 
herein there is no dalil (grounds), no vakil and no appeal. 
He further said that the time, state of the country and the 
maintenance of peace in the country did not necessitate 
the passing of the Bill.” This is the specch that was 
made at the meeting. You do not think that was explain- 
ing very fairly the procedure adopted ? 

A, I have not that paper before me. 

Q. I am reading out of a document which has been 
supplicd to us; you can take it as truce. I want to know 
whether this fact was before you or not ? 

A, I suppose it must have been, 

Q. What was the worst thing that was dclivered at 
that meeting ? 

A. I am afraid I do not remember. 

Q. Do you know that the following is the well-known 
couplet of Sheikh Sadi? “The King-Emperor is like 
the branches of a tree and the subjects are like the roots, 
and if the roots are rotten the tree is bound to fall down ”? 

A. Yes. 

Q. I will now read out to you another speech which 
you say was the most objectionable? It is this: “We 
have been helping the Government throughout and 
expected that our status will now be raised, and we 
shall be given a place and the result has come to light that 
this Black Bill is passed. We are not disloyal, Vedas, 
Shastras and Kuran Sharif all teach us to be Loyal.” 
Is that the speech which you describe as the most objec- 
tionable in your statement ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. The most objectionable specch was made by one 
Mangal Sen which I have read out ? 

A, Yes. ; 

Q. Now with regard to the calf affair. 
investigation made as to who did this ? 

dA. Yes; but it was never found out. 

Q. Now as far as this calf affair is concerned has it 
not come to your notice as a district oflicer that this is 
not a very solitary instance, and that incidents like this 
have happencd ere now in many places in India, and 
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these incidents usually lead to rioting between Hindus 
and Muhammadans ? 

aA. Yes, I have heard about this, and the trouble it 
caused, 

Q. I do not think that you believe that this calf was 
killed by the Hindus and Muhammadans there ? 

aA. I have no information on this point. 

Q. Who do you think would do it?) Lither some 
Hindu has done it or some Muhammiudan has done it, 
or it was done by somcone who was against Hindu and 
Muhammadan upity ? 

A. As I have said before I have no information. 

Q. Don’t you think that an act like this would bring 
about a breach in the Hindu and Muhammudan unity ? 

A, It does not quite follow. 

Q. If it was done by a Muhammadan what would be 
his object ? 

aA. I cannot give an opinion on this subject. 

@. Do you think that a Hindu would do it? 

A. T think it yould be very diflicult for him to do it 
with his own hand. 


Q. Therefore I suggest to you that the object of this 
ealf affair was to bring about disunion between Muham- 
madans and Hindus ? 

A. I do not agree. 

Q. What was the object in your opinion ? \ 

A. I can give no opinion. : 

Q. You have read the statement of the approver ? 

A. Yes. Fi 

Q. By the evidence of the approver and by the speeches 
that were made it was at once said that this calf incident 
had been the work of the police, and that an attempt 
was made to bring about a rupture between the Hindus 
and Muhammadangs ? “ 

A. It is quite likely that the calf was killed for that 
purpose. 

Q. So far as that mecting, held on the morning of the 
14th, is concerned according to the evidence of the ap- 
prover, the impression created was that the object of 
this was to bring about disunion between Muhammadans 
and Hindus, and therefore speeches were made preaching 
Hindu and Muhammadan unity ? 

A. I do not follow that. 

Q. I will read it out to you. This is the version given 
by the approver, he says: “ When I went there, Lala 
Amar Nath was speaking, addressing the meeting ; he 
was reading from a paper Mr. Ghandi’s message, and 
was exhorting the public not to commit any acts of 
vandalism ; that Mr. Ghandi’s mission was Sutyagraha, 
that they should sit at home and remain inactive. Lala 
Amar Nath was followed by Mati Ullah who started 
with the word ‘ ham,’ as far as I could hear spoke on the 
unity of Hindus and Muhammadans. He was followed 
by M. Lal Khan. I couldn’t hear much of his speech, 
as I was at a distance and people were coming in and 
out, but he also spoke on the unity of Hindus and Muham- 
madans. The next speaker was M. Din Mohammad who 
before going in, spoke to me to try to turn the people to 
the meeting, and not Iet them go out of the town as there 
had been trouble ucar the station, I was collecting 
people for the meeting, and therefore could not hear 
what he-said in his speech.” Was it not mentioned 
by them that this is the work of the police, we should 
not mind it ? , 

A. That might have been arranged. 

Q. Your sccond suggestion is that this might have been 
arranged ? 

A, Yes. . 

Q. On the bare chance that the matter will be attri- 
buted to the police and that there will Le no disunion ? 

A. The suggestion is that it was intended to excite 
the crowd against the police. 

Q. Anyhow from what I have read out to vou so far as 
that mecting was concerned it did not take it in that 
light ? 

A. The mecting seems to have taken it very calmly. 

Q. Because of the speeches that were made ? . 


A. They would not have taken it so calmly in the 
ordinary way. 

Q. Now please refer to paragraph 4 of your statement 
where it says ‘it was afterwards found that they were 
Jed away to listen to further inflammatory speeches.” 
Have you any record of those speeches ? 

A. No. 

Q. May I know on whose evidence you came to the 
conclusion that the speeches that were made were inflain- 
matory ? 

A. I cannot give that. 

Q. Can you give me any other names of witnesses that 
were produced before the tribunals or anything in the 
statement of the approver wherc it is said an inflammatory 
speech was made ? 

A. I cannot remember the grounds on which theso 
people were convicted by the tribunals, 

Q. Therefore you base your opinion upon the state- 
ment of the approver and on those persons who were 
produced before the tribunals ? 

A. No. On general information that I received. 

Q. And the witnesses who informed you that inflam- 
matory speeches were made were not produced before the 
Commission ? 

A. That I cannot say. ° 

Q. Has it come to your knowledge that before all these 
public buildings were burnt and after the mob was fired 
upon by Mr. Heron after the assault, it was brought to 
the notice of the authorities that the liquor shops should 
be closed because the mob was getting out of hand ? 

A. I think Diu Muhammad spoke to that effect to 
Mr. Heron, - 

Q. About Wazirabad, you mention in your statement 
that some scerct meetings were held. Is there any 
tecord of these meetings or is it only your hearsay 
knowledge ? 

A, I have not got the information here on which I 


“wrote that sentence. 


Q. Was it based on some oral information that was 
given to you or is there any record of that meeting or 
any such thing ? Will that be forthcoming ? 

A. Ido not know whether it was put in evidence at all 
before the tribunal. 

Q. That is not the point. The point is whether your 
statement of fact that certaim secret meetings were held 
at Waziralad is bascd on any report ? 

+l, My information is only general knowledge. 

Q. With regard to Hatizabad you say ‘* a seerct meeting 
of the leading local agitators was held ‘at the house of 
Ram Sahai, soda-water manufacturer, to discuss the 
measures of passive resistance.” 1s that also based 
on general information ? You cannot give any record of 
evidence ? 

A. I cannot say whether it was put in evidence. 

Q. It may not have been put in evidence, but it can 
be produced now. When you say that a secret meeting 
of the local agitators was held at the house of Ram Sahai, 
soda-water manufacturer, to discuss measures of passive 
resistance, is that information based on any verbal or 
written report ? 

“A. I cannot say where that information came from. 

Q. You do not remember. You cannot say whether 
it was based on any police report or any police diary or 
anything of that sort t 

A. Ifit is a sccret meeting, probably the police were not 
there; they may have got it from somebody else. 

Q. You do not remember what is the source of your 
information ? 

A. No. . 

Q. Therefore practically you have no record, not even 
shorthand notes or anything of that sort as to what 
happened there ? 

A, I have no record of that kind. 

Q. You informed this committee on the last occasion 
that certain anti-Government papers were being read 
by citizens of Gujranwala ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Do you know who the subscribers were and how 
many papers were there ? 
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A. No. I cannot tell you. 

Q. You do not know who were the subscribers ? 

A. I did not make any lists of subscribers. 

Q. You do not know as to how many such papers 
came to Gujranwala ? 

A. I bad certainly information about that. 

Q. You say one paper was not allowed to come inside, 
and you recommended that one should not be allowed. 
What are the names of these papers which you call objcc- 
tionable papers, except the one that was proscribed on 
your recommendation ? 

- A, I cannot remember the names at present. 

Q. You can’t remember the names of even one or two ? 

A. I cannot remember, 

Q. What was the name of the paper that was pro- 
scribed? - 

A, I think that was Naggash, and its successor Ruhbur. 
Iamnotsure. Thereweretwo. Naggash was proscribed 
first and then it appeared in the form of Buhdar. 

Q. That would be an Urdu paper ? 

A. Yes. 

-Q. I understood that you meant to say that they 
were English papers ? 

A, I do not think they were English papers. 
papers. 

Q. Therefore you cannot give me any other names, 
exeept Naggash and its successor Rahkbar ? 

A, No. 

Q. They were one and the same thing ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Further on you say that some of these people were 
inflamed by the speeches delivered by the mob orators. 
I think you refer to what was happoning before the 
housé of Amar Nath. You are referring to that same 
meeting ? 

A. At Niyain, tho second meeting. 

Q. What I read to you was about the second meeting 
at Niyain. 

A. Yes. " . 

Q. The description of the meeting by the approver 
is this. The overflow of the meeting which went from 
the front of Amar Nath’s held a meeting in the open 
air. You refer to this Niyain meeting ? 

A. It is referred to by the approver. 

Q. And you have no record of this Niyain meeting ? 
No police record ? 

A. Iam not sure. 

Q. I will ask one or two questions about recruiting. 
Are you aware that for the previous 3} years during the 
war the number of recruits from Gujranwala was about 
4,000, and that during tho course of the last six months 
or 4 months you raised 5,000 ? 

A. Yes, 

Q. The previous record ‘of 3} years was 4,000 and 
during the last 4 months of this recruiting you Taised 
5,000 ? 

A. Not the last four months. 

Q. During the period, and about 4 or 5 months before 
the armistice ? 

A. That is not right. 

Q. What is the period during which you recruited 
5,000 ? 

A. December 1917, January, February and March 
1918. 

Q. During the last four months, December to April ? 

A. To the end of March. 

Q. And quola system was enforced in Gujranwala Bg 

A. It tended to achieve it. 

Q. During the period 1917-18, were any prosecutions 
under the Defence of India Act instituted by you with 
reference to recruitment ? 

A. Yes ; there were one or two people who definitely 
took action to discourage recruiting. 

Q. And you prosecuted them under the Defence of 
India Act ? 

A. Yes; I think so. 

Q. Is it not a fact that o large number of zaildars, 
lambardars, ete., were fined, dismissed and suspended 
for failure to supply the requisite quota ? 


I said 


A. A good number was fined and punished in that 


‘ way for failing to act up to their duties. 


Q. So far as licensing of arms was concerned, were 
any orders issued that only those applicants who fur- 
nished two recruits in the case of licenses for sport and 
one recruit in the case of licenses for protection would 
be given licenses and no others ? 

A. Some such order of that kind was passed. 

Q. Were you informed that the price of recruits in 
your district went up from Rs. 800 to Rs. 1,000 ? 

A, No, 

Q. What was the price of recruits under your jurisdic- 
tion? 

A. The inducements for which recruits went were 
different. 

Q. Lam referring to the practice of purchasing. There 
may be other methods of inducement, but 1 now refer 
to the practice of purchasing. What was the price of 
recruits, if supposing J, living in Gujranwala, wanted 
to purchase a recruit ? 


* A. I cannot tell; I remember one lumbardar was 


murdered because he did not pay Rs. 200 that he pro- 
mised. I remember that, but I cannot tell the exact sum. 

Qg. Was any zaildar in Shahpur, Imam Din, murdered 
within your jurisdiction on account of his methods of 
recruiting ? 

A. He was murdered, but I do not think it was because 
of his methods of recruiting. He was murdered by a 
fanatic who guve out that nobody should assist Govern- 


ment in recruiting ; it was not because he had done ~ 


anything special. 

Q. You know that you arrested one Bugga at Wazira- 
bad ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And you know that articles and letters have 
appeared in the papers against you in reference to that 
matter ? 

A. Inevor had thom sent to me. . 

Q. He was arrested by you on the 16th ? 

A. No; he absconded. 

Q. Is it true that you, accompanied by the Deputy 
Superintendent of Police and some men, went to the 
town and there arrested a number of respectable men 
on the 16th ? 

A, We arrested in-the same way as we did in Gujran- 
wala. 

Q. Then you went to the shop of this man to arrest 
him? 

A. Yes. 

Q. The city sub-inspector of police, one Bahadur 
Shah, was with you ? 

A. He must have been there also; I do not know his 
name. 

Q. You were informed by his son that Jamiat Singh 
was not in the house? 

A. That is what he said. 

Q. This man’s name is Purushotham Singh ? 

A, That may be ; I do not know. 

Q. Then you were informed-that he had gone to Jammu 
State ? 

A. No; Lwas not informed; he was in the town at 
the time. 

Q. So far as his son was concerned, did he not tell 
you that he went to Jammu State ? 

A, T do not think so. 

Q. Then you did not believe that he was not there 
and the house was eearched ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Then you went again on the 2lst April to Wazira- 
bad ? 

A. Possibly ; I do not know. 


Q. And then you went there and ordered that the 


whole property of Bugga be confiscated ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And after pronouncing this order, you deputed 
two men to turn out the men of the house in the 
Jallianwala Lane and to take possession of the inmates’ 
property ? 

A. Yes 5 arrangements were made. 
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Q. You know that in that house thero were 4 females 
and 6 infants ? 

A. I do not know that. 

Q. Did you not know that the wifo of this man and 
the mother of these men were there ? 

A. I presume they would bo able to make arrange- 
ments for them ; they have lots of friends. 

Q. And all these females and children were turned 
out from the house and the house was taken possession 
of under your orders ? 

A. Yes ; that is right. 

Q. And further even these women were not allowed 
to wear shoes ? 

A. Iknow nothing about it. 

Q. Except the dress that was on their shoulders, these 
4 females and children were not allowed to take anything 
from inside the house ? 

A. I was not there personally. 

Q. Was that your order ? 

A, No. 

Q. Were they allowed to take anything? Did you 
give any order of that kind ? 

A. I did not give any orders to take any such action, 

Q. You ordered these two men to goand take possession 
of the property ? 

A. That is right. 

Q. Did you give any instructions to the two men 
whom you deputed that the people shoukl he allowed to 
take some property with them from tho house ? 

A. I did not givo any special order. 

Q. Your order was to take possession of the property 
of Jamiat Singh ? 

A. Yes. y 

Q. You know that one of the buffaloes was also locked 
up with the property and died in the house ? 

A. I do not know that. 

Q. Apart from what you did, Colonel, during these 
riots it is quite possible that he was a guilty person and 
that he was properly punished ; Iam not questioning 
that ; being the-head of the district, before what happen- 
ed on the 6th or 14th, you knew that he was a respectable 
and prominent citizen of Wazirabad ? 

A. He was. * 

Q. He was paying Rs. 2,000 in the shapo of income- 
tax? 

A. He paid a good deal of income-tax. 

Q. He was the President of the local Singh Sabha ? 

A. I do not know that. : 

Q. He subscribed Rs. 7,000 to the war loan, the largest 
amount that was received by you from Wazirabad ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Then he also subscribed to the Red Cross Society 
started by you ? 

A. The subscriptions to the Red Cross Society were 
before my time. 

Q. He was also helping you in recruiting, and on 
your recommendation he was given a Sanad ? 

A. I do not think he did any recruiting. 

Q. Was it not that on your recommondation a silver 
mounted cane was given to him ? 

A. Yes ; that is right. 

Q. When you started a District War League, he was 
a member of the District War League ? 

A. He was. 

Q. Then hearing of this confiscation ordor, after a few 
days, Jamiat Singh surrendered himself to you ? 

A. That was the object of the order. 

Q. Then he was handeuficd and sont to jail ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Although this Jamiat Singh surrendored himself to 
you on the 26th April, his property was not released up 
to the 4th May 1919 ? 

A. That I cannot tell you. 

Q. Was not a petition put before you by his son pray- 
ing that the property which had heen confiscated should 
bo released, and nothing was done for some time ? 

A. Idonot think so. Directly I got tho man I ordered 
the release of his property. That is my recollection. 
Thore might have been a dolay of a day or two. 


Q. The property was not released until his son put 
inan application ? 

A. No. 

Q. Did you release the property on the date the appli- 
cation was put before you ? 

A. I donot know. That may be correct. 

Q. He says “ till the time I put my application before 
the District Magistrate, my property was not. released.” 

A. It may have been due to oversight. 

Q. Quite possible. You do not say from your memory 
that it is false ? \ 

A, I cannot remember. 

Q. Then from the 26th April up to the Ist June, this 
man remained in jail, and he was neithor brought to 
trial nor sent anywhere else ? 

A. It is probably true. 

Q. What is your explanation ? 

A. The question was whether he should be sent before 
the tribunal on the bigger charge or be dealt with by 
the local summary court. He was sent to Lahore, as 
the Legal Remembrancer sent the case back. 

Q. On the Ist of June with 8 others he was sent to 
Lahore to be tried under section 121 of the Indian Penal 
Code ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did the Logal Remembrancer say that he could 
not go on, and did he send back the case ? 

A. He said that it was not sufficiently serious to be 
tried by one of the hig tribunals. We disagreed very 
strongly with that. opinion. 

Q: Then on tho 4th June, he was brought back to 
Gujranwala ? 

A. That is right. > 

Q. He was again sent to jail ? 

A. I suppose so, 

Q. And when going and coming he was always hand- 
cuffed ? 

A. Tknow nothing about it ; I suppose he was. 

Q. And this man again came before you on the 5th 
June ? 

A, T cannot tell dates, 

Q. The point is this. Was it not on the Sth June 
for the first time that Jamiat Singh was informed about 
giving tho list of witnesses, and that he was going to be 
tried before you ? 

A. It would have been about that date after he got 
back to Lahore. 

Q. Even then he was not informed as to what was 
the charge against him ? Is it true that even up to the 
5th June he was not informed as to what was the charge 
against him, and that for the first time on the 5th June 
he was asked under your orders to give a list of defence 
witnesses ? 

A. Ho mast have been told with what he was charged. 

Q. He must have been? Was there any such record ? 

A. Surely as you find in the other Martial Law trials, 
he must have been informed . 

Q. I want to know whether you. ever informed Jamiat 
Singh as to what was the charge against him or not ? 

A, Presumably he must have been informed 

Q. On what date ? 

A. I cannot remember. 

Q. Probably on: the 5th June; that was the day on 
which ho was brought before you. 

A. Because he had been to Lahore ? 

Q. Then on the day he was brought for the charge 
to be framed, Mr. Anant Ram, B.A., LL.B., pleader, 
who wanted to appear with him, was not allowed. He 
wanted to sce the file and the file was not given to him, 
although an application was put before you ? 

A. No; there were various pleaders in these cases ; 
I do not remember Anant Ram. 

Q. So far as Jamiat Singh is concerned, was any 
application put before you with a request that he may 
be allowed to seo the file of Jamiat Singh and was that 
application refused ? 

A. Tcannot remember. 

Q. His son makes that allegation. 
that you say it is a false allegation ? 


May I understand 
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A. Presumably pleaders did appear in these cases. I 
do not remember every particular case. 

Q. This is the allegation: ‘‘ Our counsel, Mr. Anant 
Ram, pleader of Sheikhupura, was not allowed to appear 
along with him, nor he was given the file to sce, although 
he had put in application for the purpose.” 

A. I should think it is wrong, but I cannot remember. 

Q. 19th June was fixed for the hearing of this case ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And the case was tried at Wazirabad ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Were all the witnesses named by him summoned ? 
Was it not a general practice that whenever a list of 
witnesses was placed before you, you ordered all the 
local witnesses to be summoned, but if any witnesses 
were living outside, their names were cut out ? 

A, No. 

Q. Therefore were all these witnesses summoned by 
you? 

A. That I cannot say. Theso cases were conducted 
before the military tribunals and summary courts, and 
the defence were responsible for the production of their 
witnesses. 


Q. Was there an allegation that not a single witness 
from outside the station was summoned ? 

A. I do not know. In many cases people put up 
appeal proceedings and such witnesses were in many 
cases cut down. 

Q. On the 9th, this case was finished in one hour ? 

A. I do not know. 

Q. What time did you take ? 

A. I think Mr. Wace tried it. , 

Q. And then he (accused) was given 18 months’ rigor- 
ous imprisonment and fined Rs. 1,000 ? 

A. That may be so. 

Q. And this sum was realised from the son ? 

A. I do not know; I am sure I did not try it. 

Q. Then you remember that you have realised about 
Rs. 1,300 from this man as his share of the amount of 
damage done to railway property ? 

A. Ido not know that. - Rs. 16,000 have to be collected. 


Q. Rs. 30 for the maintenance of the military forco 
quartered in Wazirabad ? 

A. I do not know anything about it. 

Q. Now, about this Curfew order and salaaming order, 
was it brought to your notice that within your district 
any persons were shot. Is there any truth in the alle- 
gation that 2 or 3 persons were shot, I do not say deli- 
berately ? Were the facts brought to your notice of 
any persons being shot accidentally on account of the 
breach of Curfew order ? 

A. No persons were shot. There was a report that 
one man was found dead in the strect in Gujranwala at 
night. He was examined and he was found out to have 
no marks of injury on him; probably he had gone out 
of his house and fallen in a fit ; that is the only founda- 
tion to that rumour at all. 


Q. Any case in any of the surrounding villages ? 

A. No. 

Q. I will take up the Ramnagar case where the effigy 
of the King-Emperor was burnt. Is it not a fact that 
in the first report that was submitted by the police 
there was no allegation of the burning of the effigy of 
the King Emperor and the only report was that there 
was a hartal ? 

A. Yes; that was the report. 

Q. There was no allegation of ‘the burning of the 
effigy ? 

A. The head constable did not report that. 

Q. Subsequently, do you remember that any repre- 
sentation was made to you that the effigy was burnt 
and about 6 maunds of firewood were used in the 
burning ? 3 

A. No; I have not heard of it. 

Q. You tried this case ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. May I know what time you put in to try this case ? 

A. I began in the morning and went on all day, and 


Ithink, to partof the next day, At any rate I pro- 
nounced the judgment the next day. 

Q. It was finished in one day ? 

A. I think I worked from 6 a.m, to 6 Pat. 
remember. 

Q. So it was finished in about one day ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Then, in this, case, you examined about 105 defence 
witnesses ? 

A. I cannot say how many there were. 

Q. Were not they more than 100 ? 

A. There were a great many. 

Q. IT want to know whether, to the best of your re- 
collection, there were more than 100 ? 

A. I cannot remember that. 

Q. But there were abouf10 or 11 prosecution witnesses? 

A. May be correct. 

Q. And every one of these accused got the full senten- 
ces which you can award ? 

A, They were all convicted. y 

Q. Was it not the case that a sergeant of police, one 
of your subordinates, was produced as a defence witness, 
and he said that he never heard any such thing on the 
day of hartal ? 

A. He said he was in the town. 
been punished. 

Q. Subsequently, for giving that evidence ? 

A, For his trying to hush up the affair. 


T cannot 


He has, I understand, 


Q. Certainly you gave some time to these men to 
take their food during the day while you yourself went 
and took your lunch ? 

A. T worked very hard and took very little time off. 

Q. If Tsay that the case was commenced after 9 and 
finished about 5 with an interval for lunch will it be 
wrong ? 

A, Icannot remember details. 

Q. And having regard to the number of witnesses, 
you think you gave them a fair trial ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Ordinarily, from what time to what time would 
you take up these cases ? 

<A. Whenever possibly I could find time. I worked 
in the morning, in the middle of the day, and I worked 
in the night. 

Q. Up to what time did you try your cases on the 
9th June ? 

A. Up to 6-30. 

Q. You did not try any case at night ? 

A. Up to the time when the lamps were beginning 
to be lit. 

Q. Not till 12 o’clock ? 

A, No. 

Q. When were you informed that Martial Law was 
going to be taken off ? 

A. On the 8th. Not before that. 

Q. Were all the cases that were tricd by you on the 
9th originally fixed for the 9th ? 

A. I think they were all fixed for the 9th. 
remember. 

Q. There were no such cases tried by you on the 9th 
on the ground that the Martial Law was going to be 
taken off in the night ? You made no hurry because 
the Martial Law was giong to be taken off between 9 
and 10 o’clock that night ? 

A. I worked hard to finish as many cases as possible. 


Q. Where were the people who were arrested at Ram- 
nagar ? .Were they arrested and warrants issued after- 
wards or were warrants issued and then they were 
arrested ? 

A.J cannot tell you. 
by the Magistrate. 

Q. Had not four persons from Ramnagar sent you 
® wire saying that the case had been fabricated against 
them ? 

A. I do not remember. It is a common practice. 


Q. You know, after they hal sent this wire, they 


were arrested, and after 4 or 5 days they were let off. 
A. No persons were let off that I know of. € 


I cannot 
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Q. These 4 persons who sent the wire ? 

A. 1 do not know. 

Q. You remember one Fazl Din, a lambardar ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did you dismiss him because he appeared as a 
defence witness in the Martial Law case ? 

A, He was dismissed. 

Q. His fault was that he appeared as a defence witness 
in this Martial Law case ? 

A. Yes. It was on the ground that he had given 
false evidence. 

Q. You thought that he gave false evidence ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Will you be surprised to learn from mo that the 
whole of his evidence was that ‘‘ I, know this accused, 
and he has lived for 2 years in such and such place” 
and nothing more ? 

A. I do not know. 

Q. Was similarly another man dismissed by you bo- 
cause he stood surety for one of these accused persons ? 

A. I donot know. They were all convicted. 

Q. Were you ever informed by Captain Denning that 
the police were fabricating and making persons give 
false evidence? Was this matter reported to you by 
Captain Denning ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. There was a well-to-do man who was mentioned 
by some of the witnesses as concerned in a case. The 
two witnesses were Atar Singh and Soab Sal whose 
depositions were sent to you with their thumb impressions, 
namely, that the police wero forcing them to implicate 
one Jagannatham, and this matter was brought to your 
notice by Captain Denning ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And these are the two witnesses on whose evidence 
& riumber of the leaders were convicted ? 

A. 1 do not remember. It was a question whether 
Jagannatham should be included or not.. He went ang 
made himself useful to the military. 

Q. Have you got that report, sent to you by Captain 
Denning, with the statement of these 2 witnesses ? 

A. I do not know where it is. I am not Deputy Com- 
missioner of Gujranwala now. 

Q. I should like to get hold of it. 

A. Jagannatham did complain to him and Captain 
Denning sent it to me with his opinion. 

Q. Now, questions were asked of you and you 
answered them about one Gohar Singh ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Is it a fact that he was taken as a hostage for his 
2 sons, that his property was confiscated, and during 
the time of confiscation his family was turned out ? 

A. I think he had no house. 

- Q. Are you quite sure ? 

A. I think so. 

Q. His family was turned out of the house in which 
they were living ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Then subsequently you Seiitpeed him from the 
lambardarship and he forfeited his pension ? 

A. He had no pension. 

Q. Was he dismissed from the lambardarship 2 

A. If he was a lambardar, he probably was. 

Q. Simply because his sons were not forthcoming on 
the day that you wanted them to appear ; knowing that 
ought not to be the reason ; they were already convicted 
of dacoity or robbery and sentenced to long terms of 
imprisonment ? 2 

A. They were alleged to be concerned in the trouble 
at Sheikhupura. 

Q. Now, has it ever come to your knowledge that one 
Shain Singh was wanted hy you, and because he was 
not forthcoming his wife was arrested by the police ? 

A. No; I have never heard of that. 

Q. It was in Sheikhupura. 

A. I had been nevor there except one day. 

Q. Then you do not know how many days after ho 
was arrested and how many days he was in the 
lock-up ? 
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A. I do not know anything. 

Q. I presume you tricd this caso, if I mistake not ? 

A. Tried whom ? 

Q. Did you order the arrest ? 

A. No;I cannot remember. 
pura? 

Q. You were in Sheikhupura on the 19th April ? 

A. On the 19th April I passed through; I was there 
for a very short time. 

Q. I will just read the order to you and refresh your 
memory— 


Where was it : in Sheikhu- 


“T reached Sheikhupura where I met . . 6 

who were organisers and participators 

in the hartal or connected with the cutting of 

wires, I arrested 4 pleaders, 1 petition-writer 
% 


This was on the 19th April 1919. Was no such order 
known to you? These were the very words of your 
order ? 

A. I think so. 

Q. And these are the reasons for your making the 
arrest at Sheikhupura of these 6 or 7 persons ? 

A. Yes, 

Q. You remained there for not more than 50 minutes 
or an hour ? 

A. For a very short time. 

Q. And you thought that what you have put down here 
was a sufficient justification for arresting these men ? 

A. There was the senior Magistrate; I could not 
make the arrests without his motion. 


Q. Is it a fact that all these men, all these four pleaders, ° 
after a detention of 40 days in solitary cells, were released 
without being put on trial ? 

A. I did hear they got off without trial. 

Q. You made 20 arrests at Sheikhupura. What was 
the total number of arrests that you made in passing 
through ? 

A. I do not remember. 
different places. 

Q. Now, up to that date, as District Magistrate, from 
the 30th March or 6th April, did you hear any complaints 
against these pleaders made by any of your subordi- 
nates ? 

A. I knew very little about Sheikhupura. It is a sub- 
division, another senior magistrate is in charge, and I 
knew very little about it. Gujranwala is an enormous 
district, and it has been divided since I left. 


Q. Were any persons flogzed for not salaaining ? 

A. I know nothing about that. 

Q. As District Magistrate, you must have heard about 
that ? 

A. No; I heard nothing. There were 16 cases; I 
do not know what the details are. 

Q. Do you know one Ram Singh, son of Lal Ram, an 
iron merchant ? 

A. I do not. 

Q. Do you know of any Government College student 
being flogged ? 

A. No; I do not. 

Q. Do you remember Luxman Das, servant and shop- 
keeper 2? Was ho found dead in front of the shop ? 


A. He was an old Hindu, I think. I can’t remember. 
Q. You went during this court martial to Akalgarh ? 
A. Yes. 

Q. On the day you went, did you 
of Akalgarh to metal the road, and 
scription of Rs. 2,000 made for tho 
road ? 

A; The road was made up. There was a path from 
the canal bank ; we had to go about at a quick pace in 
motor cars, and I ordered that road to be levelled. 


Q. But was it paid from Municipal funds or Govern- 
ment funds, or were the people ordered to raisc a sub- 
scription ? 

A. I do not know how it was met. 

Q. You have not yourself paid a single pic for it ? 

A. Thave not. 


Many arrests were made at 


order the people 
was not a sub- 
metalling of the 
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Q. Is it not a fact that the inhabitants of Akalgarh 
were made to make that road ? 

A. Very often zamindars are turned out to level a 
piece of road. It has been done before. 

Q. You have fined certain villages and towns during 
the Martial Law period. May I know on what basis ? 

A. These fines were imposed under a different law. 

Q. Apart from that, any other fines ? 

A. I do not know; what are they ? Can you remind 
me? 

Q. Take the Rs. 1,000. Was it not levied because a 
complaint was made by some department ? 

A. No, the Telegraph department put in a bill. 

Q. So far as these places were concerned, was there 
any other damage than the breaking of one telegraph 
wire ? 

A. The Telegraph department sent me a bill for so 
many thousands, and I sent it back telling them to 
break it up. 

Q. May I take it that Rs. 1,000 was the compensation 
for damage done to that wire ? 

A. I cannot say what it was. 
of some department. 

Q. Surely you know what damage was caused ? 

A, It was on the application of some department. 

Q. It is quite possible that it may be something more ? 

A. For the Government Telegraph department it was 
Rs. 1,000 and for the Railway it was Re. 1. 

Q. Was there any cost for the Telegraph Department ? 

A. They sent me a consolidated bill, and I said that 
they should break it up. 

Q. What was the cost of the telegraph wire there ? 

A. This I can’t remember at this moment. There was 
a lot of trouble. 

Q. Take for instance, another thing. Unfortunately 
the Rev. Bailey’s bungalow was burnt and compensation 
had been ordered to be levied for that. Is it not a fact 
that in that case the people of Viroke and Nizamabad 
were convicted for burning down Rev. Bailey’s bungalow ? 

A. Some of them were convicted for looting. 

Q. People of Viroke and Nizamabad? I may be 
wrong it may be Viroke or Bairoke ? 

A. I understand there were people of Viroke and 
Nizamabad who were convicted. 

Q. This compensation was levied from Wazirabad ? 

A. I think from Wazirabad and Nizan.abad. 

Q. Were they combined ? I think it was W azirabad 
alone. 

A. In any case Wazirabad because they went to the 
Rev. Bailey’s house. These Viroke and other people 
simply joined in the riots. It was distributed between 
Wazirabad and Nizamabad. 

Q. What is the amount 
Nizamabad 2 

A. It is not there. 

Q. Then I want to know why no compensation was 
given to those persons whose goods were burnt in the 
goods sheds ? 

A. That is a case in which the Railway department 
said that they were not liable under the Railway Act. 

Q. I thought you stated that any damage that was 
done by the King’s enemies could not be recovered ? 

A. It is like this. A claim was put in by the Railway 
department to me for Rs. 8,20,000 which was their 
estimate of the goods that had been damaged. It was 
a rough estimate because they could not make up the 
accounts. The accounts had been burnt and a rough 
estimate was made. Then the individuals put in claims 
of only Ra. 60,000 odd. Well as regards all the remainder 
the Railway said that they were not responsible for it. 
Therefore there was no claim against the locality. 

Q. That is, the Railway department said that there 
was no claim under section 82 of the Railway Act ? 

aA. Yes. 

Q. Because the damage was done by the 
enemies ? 

A. Yea, because it was the act of the King’s enemies. 

Q. Was not the other damage done by the King’s 
®..emies ? 
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A. The Act is a special thing. There is a protective 
clause in the Railway Act for that purpose. 

Q, That may be a very technical ground, but I do not 
sec a difficulty about it. 

A. No. 

Q. You know that all the boys of the schools at Wazira- 
bad were ordered to go out and salute the Flag ? 

A. It was ordered by the military. 

Q Were all the boys in Wazirabad ordered ? 

A. I don’t know whether all the boys were ordered, 
but the bigger boys were so ordered. 

Q. Was it brought to your notice or not that in the 
months of May and June when these boys were parading 
in the sun for the purpose, some of them fainted 2 

Al. One day when I was there I found that the officer 
made a delay in coming and the mass was dctaincd and 
onc boy fainted. I told them to dismiss the parade. 

Q. Do you know that from the next day the parade 
was held thrice a day, though before it used to be held 
twice a day ? 

A. I don't. 

Q. Don’t you think if it were done three times a day 
instead of twice a day as before, it was very hard for 
the boys to come out and parade in the months of May 
and June ? i 

A. I don't think so. It was hard if they were kept 
too long in the sun, otherwise not. On my suggestion 
the midday parade was given up. : 

Q. And in your opinion a large number of boys and 
young men were in the front in all these disturbances 
becauze it was deliberately so planned ? 

A. I think I said that is an opinion. 

Q. The leaders had said that they should take part ? 

A. Yes, that is my opinion. 

Q. You must have been informed that during the 
second week of April a strike was contemplated, and it 
was only by chance that the strike did not come off ? 

eA. That, I understand, is so. 

Q. Then during Martial Law after these disturbances 
you deprived the Gujranwala Municipality of their 
election ? 

A. Yes, I reported to Government. 

Q. Do you think it was necessary ? 

A. I think so. 

Q. Apart from the property that was damaged at 
Gujranwala there were many other Government buildings 
in Gujranwala which had not been burnt ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Apart from any other reason, don't you think it 
would not be a good reason if you say that the bridge 
was not burnt because the calf was hanging there ? 
Were you aware whether thcre was an alk gation in the 
approver's statement that two calves were hanging on 
the two bridges ? : ; 

A. That is in the approver’s statement. 

Q. When the allegation was that somebody came and 
informed the crowd that a calf was hanging on the bridge, 
don’t you think that the natural explanation was that 
because the calves were hanging on these bridges they 
werc not burnt ? 

a. No. Icannot give that opinion. 

Q. Then that question again ; there were other buildings 
at Gujranwala which were not damaged, or was every 
one of the Government buildings burnt ? 

A. Several Government buildings were not burnt. 


Q. There were several Government buildings in which 
Europeans lived. For instance, Mr. Shaw's family 
lived in a Government building ? : 

A. No, they lived in a private house. 

Q. There was no building inside the Court compound 
where any Europeans lived ? 

A. No. 

Q. Were you informed that bombs were thrown in 
the compound of the Khalsa High School ? 

A. Yes. It was regrettable. 

Q. The number of these persons who were mentioned 
as having been atiected by these bombs was 62 ? 

A. I don't know, 
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Q. A large number of students lived there ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. It,was a residential school ? 

A. A boarding house. 

Q. Similarly a bomb was thrown in the mandi inside 
the city ? 

A. I believe it was thrown in the mandi opposite the 
Town Hall. 

Q. You received no report about any persons being 
shot during the Martial Law time at Nizamabad for 
breach of any Martial Law orders ? 

A, No. 

Q. Am I right in supposing that on tho night of the 
15th or on the morning of the 16th or 17th you informed 
the military authorities that you thought that the 50 
soldiers that had been supplied to you were quite suffi- 
cient for the purposes of Gujranwala ? 

A. For Gujranwala city, you mean ? 

Q. Yes. 

A. I may have, I don’t know. 

Q. You also know Muhammad Hussain and Arur 
Chand of Wazirabad ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. When you reached Wazirabad, you sent for these 
men at the Dik bungalow and arrested them ? 

A. I sent for all the municipal commissioners. 

Q. Is Arur Chand a municipal commissioner ? You 
arrested them there ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You arrested them because there was evidence 
against them 2? 

A. Very likely. 

Q. Had you held any investigation about the 

“ casualties 2? Was thero anything on paper or was any 
investigation madc about the bombs ? g 

A. A list of the persons killed and wounded was made 
up. An attempt was also made to calculate whether 
they were wounded by the police or the bombs. 

Q. What about the outlying villages? How many 
bombs were thrown on the Lith ? 

A. We have got a record of it. 

Q. Also of the number of bombs that was thrown on 
the 15th ? 

A. I don’t know whether it was on the 14th or the 
15th. I have not got a separate record. 

Q. Bombs were thrown on two days and the casualties 
were on the l5th ? 

A. I learnt first on the 15th. 

Q. Therefore you could not possibly have ordered an 
inquiry ? 

A. All those who were injured were injured at one 
time. 

Q. You further say in your statement that this mob 
had also an intention to loot wealthy merchants of the 
town. That is your opinion ? : 

A. I was informed so. 

Q. Your superior officer was Mr. Kitchin ? 

A. Yes, he is Commissioner. 

Q. Gujranwala was within his jurisdiction ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Therefore his cvidence would cover Gujranwala, 
Lahore and Amritsar ; all these three places ? 

A. Yes, if he gave evidence about Gujranwala. 

Q. I thought I could give you that name. His name 
was Ram Saran Das, Sarbarah Lambardar, who fur- 
nished bail and was dismissed. Do you remember him ? 

A. No. 

Q. Do you remember the case of one Doctor Daulat 
Singh at Wazirabad ? 

A. No. 

Q. Is it not a fact that he was arrested because he 
was the Secretary of the Arya Samaj ? 

A. Nobody could have arrested him for that reason.. 
The Secretary of tho Arya Samaj might have been con- 
cerned. 


By Sardar Sahiozada Sultan Ahmad Khan—- 
Q. How long have you been conneoted with the Punjab 
Commission ? 


A. Since 1896. i 

Q. And you have been probably in the course of that 
long period in many districts in the Punjab ? ‘ 

A. Yes. 

Q. SoI may take it thet you are fairly acquainted with 
the conditions in the province ? 

A. Especially on the western side. 

Q. During all this period whvt is your experience about 
tho attitude of the people? Were they loyal to Govern- 
ment or disaffected ? 

A. The people on the whole were distinctly loyal. 

Q. You mean to say that they remained thoroughly 
loyal during the Great War ? 

A, Speaking as a whole. 

Q. They made great efforts for the cause of the Empire ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Then to what do you attribute the sudden outburst 
ia these various places ? 

A. I can understand it. I ennnot give any opinion. 

Q. Surely thero was no organized movement with the 
object of overthrowing the Government, in the Punjab 
or, in your opinion, anywhere else ? 

A. I cannot give an opiniun. 

Q. Still you are an experienced officer who has been so 
long in the Punjab and you must know it ? 

A. In my statement I have put that there was some 
organized movement somewhere, 

Q. Somewhere in the Punjeb or outside it 2 

A. There were manifestations and it looked as if it 
were ® premeditated thing. 

Q. 1 want to know, in the Punjab or outside it ? 

A. That I cannot say. 

Q. From these occurrences thero you thought that 
there must be some organized movement ? 

A. Yes, from the way it went up elong the railway. 

Q. May I take it that if thore was anything of that 
sort behind it in the western districts of the Punjab, it 
would have come to your notice ? 

A. No, I don't think it would. We would have been 
taken by surprise. It came to us asa great shock. 

Q. As a Nistrict officer would you not know it ? 

A. I.don’t think so. 

Q. Isit nota fact that itis the district officer tv whom 
Government looks for sech information ? 

A. There were many district oficers who were taken 
by surprise. 

Q. The oxplanation is simple. Is it not that you did 
not know because there was nothing ? 

A. It is possible. 

Q. Do you think it was likely ? 

A. I have committed myself to my opinion. 

Q. I know that opinion, but what I want tu know is 
whether in the opinion of an officer of your standing it 
was likely ? 

A. I don’t think it was likely. 

Q. Then what you mean to say is that it was not likely 
that there should be such @ thing ? 

A. No. I say it could be done without our knowledge. 

Q. Was it likely that officers of all grades, from top to 
hottom, should be ignorant of the movement which was 
of not less a character than to overthrow the Government, 
a& movemont of that magnitude, yct everybody, police, 
C.I.D., and district officors, should be absolutely ignorant 
of this everywhere ? 

A. I really cannot speak on this. 

Q. Don't you think it was very unlikely ? 

A. Tho whole thing was so surprising. 

Q. You call it s rebellion ? 

A. It has been held so judicially. 

Q. Iam not concerned with those judicial proceedings 
but here I want to know from you, es an experienced 
district officer of long standing, whether there was 
anything like a rebellion meant to overthrow Government 
or if there was anything behind the movement of no less 
a character than to overthrow the British Government 
in India, and you wore absolutely ignorant of thet move- 
ment. May I suppose that officers were sv ignorant in 
their various districts that thoy did not take a note of 
what was going on? 
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A, Lam prepared to-admit that. 

Q. Then it seems to be true that cither tho officers 
were ignorant of what was going on or the thing did not 
really exist. My own conclusion is that the thing really 
did not exist. Would you not agret with me ? 

A. Iam not prepared to give an opinion in that way. 

Q. Do you not think that the causes of these distur- 
bances lie in the fact that harlal was proclaimed by Mr. 
Gandhi and that when theso harlals took place in the 
Punjab, the disturbances in Amritsar, the arrest of Mr. 
Gandhi, and the arrest of Amritsar and other people 
caused disturbances in Gujranwala, Don’t you think 
it was so ? 

A. Idon’t think so. Why did they cause disturbances 
in Kundian and Malakwal ? When they caused distur- 
bances in these plices why did they cause them in places 
all of which were not railway junctions ? 

Q. If the organizers of the movement, as you seem to 
think, wanted to have a rebellion in the Punjab or in 
parts of the Punjab, would they not try to get hold of 
more warlike people, t.e., villagers and cultivators through- 
out the province, in order to effect their object ? 

A. Yes, they could. 

Q. Don’t yon think it likely, supposing you are of 
opinion that there was an organized movement ? 

A. I cannot give any advice on the subject. 

Q. Iam just putting it to you as a matter of ordinary 
common sense whether anyhody, who started with that 
object in his view, would not have attempted to have 
on his side or whothor that organization have attempted 
to havo on their side the more warlike population of the 
Punjab villages to carry out their object. This seems 
to be a vory obvious thing ? 

A. I don’t think they were available if it was organised. 

Q. You think it was not very well organised because the 
village pe>ple were not on thoir side ? 

A. I don’t want to say any more about that. 

Q. But you have expressed an opinion that it was a 
rebellion ? : 

A. Pocauso that is a judicial decision. 

Q. My question is whethor it was a rebellion or not. 
I just want to know the grounds on which you formed 
that opinion ? 

A. For that purpose I consider that the judicial deci- 
sion is sufficient. 

Q. Because a certain Court has given a decision. 
That is your only reason. You have no independent 
knowledgo outside that decision ? 

A. Apart from that it is merely a question of opinion, 

Q. But have you any opinion outsido that decision or 
is your opinion immediately founded on that decision ? 

A. I have got my own opinion. 

Q. That is, you are of opinion, independently of that 
decision, that there was a rebellion ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. May I know the grounds on which you base that 
opinion ? i 

A. Ido not think I could express them. 

Q. You cannot express them because you have not 
got any grounds ? 

A. Partly I do not wish to do it and partly thore is a 
difficulty about it. 

Q. Difficulty in what way ? 

' A, Difficulty to form reasons. 

” Q. Of course you had them. You had reasons already 
in your mind and it is not a question of finding them and 
of afterwards forming an opinion. 

A. The main reason for my opinion is the judicial 
decision. 

Q. Then there is something which you don’t wish to 
oxpross and somothing which you find it difficult to 
express ? iz 

A. Yes. 

Q. Well, so I take it that, broadly speaking, you have 
not got anything beyond the judicial decision to go upon ? 

A, Not very much. 

Q. Well, you say in your statement relating to the 
immediate causes of the outbreak that “In Delhi, when 
the mob came into conflict with the police, no action was 
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taken against. the organisers. Consequently it was 
decided to push a hartal in as many places in the Punjab 
ag possible.” , 3 

A. Yes, : 

Q. What kind of action do you think should have been 
taken against these leaders of Delhi ? 

A. I don’t think I am called upon to give my opinion 
on what occurred in other places. I said certain conse- 
quences followed becausc no action was taken. 

Q. What action did you think should be taken ? 

A. I am not prepared to tell you what should have 
been done in another province. 

Q. Here you have stated that no action was taken. 
You must have had some sort of idea in your mind ? 

A. Everybody has some sort of idea as to how they 
would deal with an emergency of this kind. 

Q. You think it would have been better if Martial 
Law had been proclaimed in Delhi and similar procedure 
adopted ? ‘ 

A. I do not like to express an opinion of that sort. 

Q. But you have expressed an opinion ? 

A. I made a statement but it is merely my opinion. 

Q. And certain consequences followed, because no 
action was taken ? 

A. Itis not for a mere Deputy Commissioner to criticise 
another government. 

Q. But you have criticised another Government ? 

A. As I said before, I was not prepared to be crogs- 
examined. 

Q. It is not cross-examination, I simply want to under- 
stand. 

A. This was my opinion given to the Punjab Govern- 
ment, but I am not prepared to say what should have 
been done in Delhi and what should have been done in 
Bombay and other places. 

Q. May I take it you gave your opinion to the Punjab 
Government without deliberating on what you were 
saying ? 

A. No. I cannot admit that. 

Q. You havesome ground for what you have said here ? 

A. I took certain action in Gujranwala ; other people 
took different action in Amritsar, but which is right and 
which is wrong and what should have been done is another 
thing. 

Q. In your opinion if similar action had been taken 
elsewhere against organisers as you took against organisers 
in Gujranwala, that would have been appropriate action 
to take ? 

A. No, I cannot say what I would have done if I had 
been in Delhi. 

Q. Very well, you do not wish to say ? 

A. No. 

Q. You said in regard to the notices that were printed 
for the mecting of the 5th, that no Gujranwala press 
would undertake the work; why? 

A. They disapproved of it. 

Q. They disapproved of the meoting ? 

A. They were not going to commit themselves to it. 

Q. In this statement you have said that one Chuni 
Lal, Manchanda, spoke as an eye-witness of the incidents 
in Delhi and alleged that the official account was in- 
correct ? : 

A. Yes. 

Q. You mention it as if to say that the official account 
was alleged to be something bad. Is it not possible for 
official accounts to be incorrect ? 

A. I understand that he gave a garbled version of the 
same affair. 

Q. You say that Chuni Lal, Manchanda, spoke as an 
eye-witness and alleged that the official account was 
incorrect. You do not say that the account he gave was 
incorrect, but you say he alleged that the official account 
was incorrect ? Is it adduced in such a manner as to 
suggest it was something very serious for him to have 
said that ? 

A. I suppose there is something in that. 

Q. Is it an offence or something vory bad to say that 
& certain official statement is not quite accurate ? 

A. I understand it misled the public. 
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Q. Assuming, for the sake of argument, that the official 
report is not very accurate, if anybody says that would 
it be far wrong ? 

A. It is not taken like that. 

Q. It would not be wrong ? 

A. It is not taken like that. 

Q. Further on you say about the hartal of the 6th, 
that it passed off peacefully as its organisers intended. 
So I take it that the people in the town were entirely in 
the hands of these organisers. They simply followed 
their advice. 

A. Tho organisers did not stimulate trouble for that 
particular day, and people just had a holiday. 

Q. Because it was not their intention that there should 
be any trouble, they must have told the people that there 
must be no trouble and the people abstained from 
causing any trouble ? 

A. No; I take it the other way; there would have 
been trouble if the organisers had stimulated trouble. 

Q. That is what I am suggesting. It was in their 
hands to cause trouble or not ? 

A. I do not think it is surprising that townspeople did 
break down as they did ; I do not think they would have 
done anything without stimulation. 

Q. This indicates that it depended upon the intentions 
of the organisers. There may have been stimulus and 
they were excited and in that excitement committed 
disturbances. I can see that. Hero you say that it 
depended upon the intention whether there should be 
trouble or not ? 

A. That is my suggestion. 

Q. Then the mob in the town was entirely ‘in the 
hands of these organisers. They can make them do 
as they like ? 

A. I think without stimulus the mob would not cause 
or make trouble. That is my point. 

-Q. Then in Section II you say “This descrip- 
tion has been introduced to show how unreal the first 
demonstration was ; and it was this very unreality which 
had the effect of obscuring the real danger which lay 
behind it.’ Which demonstration do you refer to? 
Was it the one on the 6th of April ? 

A. Yos. 

Q. What do you mean by saying that it was unreal ? 
In what sense ? 

A. I mean that the hartal passed off so peacefully that 
officials were lulled into the idea that trouble was not 
likely to occur. 

Q. In what sense was it unreal ? 
unreal ? 

A. Perbaps the wording is not very good, but that is 
my meaning. 

Q. Do you mean to imply that if subsequent to the 
6th April nothing had happened on the 10th at Amritsar 
or Lahore or if Mr. Gandhi had not beon arrested, there 
was not going to be some trouble in Gujranwala after 
the 6th? Is that what you mean? 

A. On that point, I cannot give an opinion. 

Q. Because here you say “ and it was this very unreality 
which had the effect of obscuring the real danger which 
lay behind it.” 

A. Yes. 

Q. Behind the demonstration ? 

A. Yos, behind the demonstration. 

Q. What was that danger which you are suggesting 
here ? 

A. I take it this way, that it was so surprising that 
tho organisers of the hartal were able to enforce the hartal. 
I was assured on the 5th by a number of the better people 
in the town that there would be no harlal and yet, to 
my surprise, the next morning it had been sprung upon 
the people. That is my point. 

Q. I do not quite follow you, because you said you are 
referring to some danger which you say lay behind it ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What is the danger ? 

A. The danger that lay behind ft was that certain 
people who were able to organise the hartal were abje to 
organise worse things later. 
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Q. Is that all ? 

A. That is my suggestion. 

Q. Was there possibility of organising something worse 
later? Was that the danger ? 

- A. Yes, 

Q. Is it not a fact that everybody kas that potentiality 
of doing wrong, everybody in the world, if he wishcs to 
do so? 

A. But not necessarily of stirring up a mob of pcople 
to do wrong. 

Q. Here I understand you are referring to some definite 
danger that you thovght was behind, and not to a mere 
possibility of anybody organising something wrong ; 
that everybdly is likely to do? 

A. I think my meaning is fairly clear. 

Q. I do not understand you. That is why I put you 
that question that if on the 10th April no disturbance 
had taken place cither at Amritsar or Lahore or if Mr. 
Gandhi had not been arrested, do you think that nothing 
was going to happen in Gujranwala ? 

A. Ido not know what would have happened on any 
other day. There were a lot of movements which might 
have tended to make trouble. 

Q. What were they ? 

A. You say that Mr. Gandhi's arrest and turning back 
to Bombay stirred up things. Possibly if he had stayed 
for some timo in the Punjab that might have stirred up 
troublo. There are many possibilitics that might have 
happened. I am only suggesting it. 

Q. That is all ? 

A. I think so. 

Q. Nothing outside that ? Your reference is merely 
to a possibility ? 

A. I suggested that there were possibilitics of danger. 

Q. Danger of what sort? Danger of riot or rebel- 
lion? What is the kind of danger ? That is my point. 

A. It is very difficult to give an opinion on what may 
happen. 

Q. What sort of danger were you thinking of ? 

A. Certain things did follow and from that we made 
certain deductions. 

Q. Did that not follow on account of what happencd in 
Lahore and Amritsar on the 10th? When you aro 
referring to the question of harlal on the 6th, it is quite 
possible that it might have happened on the 10th ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. It could not be said as regards the 6th, that there 
was some real danger lying behind the unreal demonstra- 
tion? 

A. From the results there appeared to have been some 
organization that arranged the first hartal and stimulated 
further trouble. 

Q. What was the object of the organization ? 

A. That I cannot tel] you. 

Q. You. have said that “the American missionaries 
received a warning late at night from the Indian Chris- 
tians that it would be as well for them to leave.” That 
was on the night of the 13th? . 

ae Yes, I understand it was at about 11 o’clock in the 
night. 

Q. Did I understand you correctly to say that they had 
been warned before you left Gujragwala ? 

A. They were warned on account of what happened at 
Amritsar. Simply we thought that the men would be 
better without womenfolk. 

Q. Do you not think that their going away on the night 
of the 13th was due to that warning ? 

A. It was not, because I told you Mr. Heron went and 
tried to persuade them to go previously before the warn- 
ing of the Indian Christians and they would not go. 

Q. They might have thought better of it afterwards ? 

A. I think you will get evidence on that point. 

Q. If they received any information through some 
Indian Christians on the night of the 13th, that something 
was growing in Gujranwala, would they not inform the 
authorities before leaving Gujranwala ? 

A. That is an unfortunate thing that we cannot quite 
explain. They went off and sent a verbal message to 
Mr. Heron and that verbal message never reached, 
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Q. Was that a verbal message to Mr. Heron ? 

A. Yes; it was a verbal message to Mr. Heron to be 
told the next morning. Mr. Heron must have been out 
before the messenger came to him and he never got 
the message. It was one of his great troubles. He 
thought that these men, women and young girls were 
still in the station. 


Q. How far is the mission house from Mr. Heron’s 
bungalow in Gujranwala ? 

A. It is about a quarter or one-third of a mile. They 
ought to have told him. 


Q. It would have been the casiest thing if they appre- 
hended such a serious thing ? 

A. They ought to have done it and put it in writing. 

Q. What information had you to enable you to say 
that most people who were leaders were legal practi- 
tioners ? 

A. It was merely because the legal practitioners 
wore mostly concerned. = 


Q. What sort of relations are there betweon the execu- 
tive officers and the legal practitioners in the Punjab in 
your experience ?. Are they very cordial or not ? 

A. As far as I am concerned, they have always been 
very cordial. 

Q. And they are gencrally a law-abiding and loyal 
class of people in your experience ? 

A, A great number of them are, 

Q. And tho same may be said of the members of the 
bar in Gujranwala ? 

A. A large number of the members were not in the 
least concerned in this affair. 

Q. At Wazirabad the mob also set fire to a gang hut ? 

A. Yos; I think in fact they went about burning 
anything they could come across. 

Q. Relating to the events of the 14th April at Hafiza- 
bad, you rofer to a crowd being addrossed by some people. 
“‘ Speeches were made in the neighbourhood of the goods 
shed, openly advising rebellion.” 

A. Yes. . 

Q. What was said in the speeches ? 

A. I do not know what was said at the time. 
an abstract of my information. 

Q. That is merely a conclusion drawn by somebody 
that it was open rebellion ? 

A, Yos. 

Q. He did not say what was said in the speeches ? 

A, Thave not got the report. Ido not know whether 
it is available. 2 

Q. Don’t you think it is a serious allegation to make 
against anybody ? 

A. I think it has got to be accepted as true. 

Q. There must have been an account somewhere ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Had you before you the speeches ? . 

A. No. 

Q. You did not have the speeches before you ? 

A. I have had reports of the specches. 

Q. Have you any recollection as to what sort of thing 
was preached ? Could you constitute that as open 
rebellion ? 

A. On the morning of the 14th one or two mectings 
were htld near the railway station and after the leadere 
had incited the crowd to take immediate steps to over- 
throw the,Governmont by raising as much opposition 
to it as possible, somo of the Icading participants called 
* attention to the fact that the train was coming in. 

Q. This is found by the tribunal ? 

A, Yes. ni 

Q. You had no information about it ? 

A. I must have had similar information too, 

Q. Did you have it ? 4 

A. Yos. 

Q. I want to know according to your information, 
what was stated in the speeches ? 

A. I have not got the statement. 

Q. Nor can you give us anything from your recolloc- 
tion ? 

A, No; I cannot remomber. 
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Q. Then under the heading “Methods adopted by 
rebels and disturbers of the peace ” you say “ As directed 
by Mr. Gandhi, the rebels organized a test hartal on the 
6th of April.” Who are these people whom you call 
rebels ? 

A. People who were convicted as such. 
some of them escaped notice. 

Q. That is founded upon the conviction of the tri- 
bunals ? . 

A. I think it is. 

Q. And not on your information ? 

A. I had very much the same information as that 
which was put before the tribunals. 

Q. You also had the same information ? 

A. Most of the information that was placed before the 
tribunal was also the information that I received. 3 

Q. What was that ‘formation on which you founded 
the conviction ? 

_A. I cannot give overy bit of that. I think it is suffi- 
cient to say that the tribunal hold that they were rebels. 

Q. I think it is not sufficient evidence. 

A. But for the purpose of my writing this report, it 
might have been sufficient. ‘ 

Q. Then may I take it that the tribunal said that ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. And nothing beyond that ? 

A. I do not want to be too precise in that way. Ido 
not say that I had no information that was not other 
than that which was put before the tribunals. 

Q. You have ? 

A, I may have. 
that way. 

Q. My difficulty is this: here so many people are 
called rebels ? 

A. Yes. It is sufficient that the tribunal held them 
to be so. 

Q. I simply wanted to know whether you havo found 
this merely upon the fact that the tribunals have called 
these rebels and convicted them as such or whether you 
had some information before you concluded that they 
were rebels ? 

A. I do not know; it is very difficult to answer. 

Q. It is a very simple question. Either you have 
founded your opinion upon that or on something else. 
You must know on what you founded your opinion. 

A. I was there all that time and received all kinds of 
information and from that I formed my opinion. 

Q. You had some information to go upon independent 
of the conclusion arrived at by the tribunals ? 

A. I had information which was also put before the 
tribunals, 

Q. I want to know what that information was ? 

A. I cannot remember it all now. 

Q. You have no recollection of that at all ? 

A. I cannot remember. 

Q. Ido not ‘want you to remember everything abso- 
lutely ; but don’t you remember it at all ? 

A. Thad a very hard time of it. My memory is very 
vague, distinctly vague. I hada lot of work to do. 


Q. Was tho passing of the Rowlatt Act causing a 
disturbance or excitement in Gujranwala District ? 
A. I did not notice anything very dofinite. 


Q. You have said that the crowd does not do anything 
unless they are led. Do you mean by that that the 
leaders were all there on the scene leading them to all 
that destruction or were the leaders inciting them to 
cause destruction ? ‘ 

A. I meant ‘stimulated.’ Some stimulated thom in 
one way and some in another way ; some actually went 
with them and some did not. 


Q. I simply want to know which sort of leaders were 
they who were just loading them to destroy them, or 
who incited them by speeches to commit action 2? Which 
leaders are you referring to ? 

A. May be those leading on the spur of the moment ; 
it might be both. - be 

Q. You also referred to bitterness of feeling existing 
I think on the 2lst the foeling existed already 2 


Certainly 
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A. It was natural that there must be some bitterness of 
feeling or they would not have gone and caused so much 
damage. 

Q. Bitterness of feeling between whom dnd whom ? 
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Q. Did they use any actual threats against him ? 

A. Yes. They called out ‘Kill him’ and words of 
that kind. I forget the exact words. 

Q. Then as regards tho missionaries, do you agrce that 


A. Between a certain portion of the public and the ° the Indian Christiana, on the night of the 13th, not only 


Government. 
Q. Government or Government officials ? 


A. I saw bitterness of feeling in the hearts of certain 
people ; that is what I am referring to. 

Q. Certain members of the public and the Government. 
Can you assign any reason for it ? 

A. I simply say there was bitterness ; else they would 
not have done so much damage. 

Q. Why was there bitterness at all? 

A. I do not know. It came quite as a surprise to me. 
It was a shock to me. ’ 

Q. About the arrest of some people, I think you said 
that you arrested them under the Defence of India Act. 
Are you empowered to do that? 

A. Yes; all District Magistrates were empowered. 

Q. Without reference to the Local Government ? 

A. Any way, I am empowered, I know. * 

Q. Does it not require the previous sanction of the 
Local Government ? 4 


A. I do not know; I am not sure. In any case, I 
have made arrests whether I was empowered or not. 
Q. That is better. 


A. I was made to do certain things to suppress the 
trouble. 


By the Howble Mr. W. F. Rice— 

Q. You were asked certain questions regarding the 
temper of the mob at Gujranwala on the 14th April as 
against Europeans. Why did you form the opinion from 
your enquiries that it was against Europeans ? 

A. It waa distinctly the desire of the mob to murder 
Mr. Heron. 

Q. I understand that Mr. Heron was knocked down 
on one occasion ? 

A. He was not knocked down. He was just reached 
by am attacking mob when he drew his pistol and fired ; 
and the men with him fired too. 

Q. Did they display murderous intentions by words 
or signs ? i . : : 

A. They had already stoned him and they had in their 
hands hammers and crowbars. 


knew that there would be an outbreak next morning but 
knew also that they being Indians were not in danger, 
the threat being against Europeans ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. That being known to tho Indian Christians, oan 
you tell me, was any similar warning given during tho 
night of the 13th to any officer of Government by any 
of the so-called leaders of Gujranwala ? 

A. No. 

Q. Then whatever may have been the reason, Govern- 
ment and its officers did not in fact receive from the 
leaders the assistance which the missionaries got from 
their Indian conirados. 

A, Yes. 


By Mr. Herbert, Government Advocate— 

Q. You were questioned about the pleaders and Arya 
Samajists. Can you tell me of the 16 persona sent up 
for trial, how many were released ? 

A, About eight. 

Q. How many Arya Samajists ? : 

A. I do not remember ; some of them leading Arya 
Samajists ; half a dozen or sq. 

Q. You were questioned about Mangal Sen ; it was said 
that ho was a prominent official and a philanthrophist 
and that they acted very improperly in arresting this 
mari and handcuffing him. Is it not a fact t) at this man 
was sent for trial before a Judge of the High Court and 
was sentenced to transportation for life ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You were questioned abot Gohur Singh, Lambar- 
‘dar, and it was suggested that he committed no offence 
whatever, and that you improperly arrested him for 
helping his sons to escape. Is it not a fact that he was 
liable to be punished under the sections of the Indian 
Penal Code for so helping his sons, who were wanted by 
the police ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. About certain compensation from villages and 
individuals, that is a compensation under the bye-laws 
of the Act and not under Martial Law ? 

A, Yes. 


Khan Bahadur MIRZA SULTAN AHMAD, Extra Assistant Commissioner, Gujranwala. 


By the President— 

Q. Did you act as Deputy Commissioner, Gujranwala, 
for a few days? 

A. Only for a day and half. 

Q. On the 13th you heard that there would be a hartal 
in Gujranwala ? 

A. I was informed by the Superintendent of Police 
on the evening of the 13th that there would be a hartal 
in Gujranwala and it would last as long as the hartal 
at Lahore lasted. 

Q. About 7 o’clock on the 14th, did you go towards 
the city ? 

A. Yes, Sir. : 

Q. Did you, on your way, hear that certain occurrences 
were happening at the station ? % 

A. I heard that the railway train which had reached 
Gujranwala from the Lahore side was attacked by the 

. people and the people were stopping those who wanted 
to go to attend the Baisakhi Fair. yi 

Q. Then did you go personally to the railway station? 

A. I proceeded at once to the railway station and I 
found several of the passengers standing there and I also 
saw the ¢rain at the station. 

Q. Did you know that the railway bridge had been 
burnt ? 

A. I came to know at the railway station that the 
Gurukul bridge had been burnt, 


Q. I think the Superintendent of Police proceeded in 
that direction and you went towards the city ? 

A, Yes, Sir. : 

Q. When you went towards the city, did you find that 
the shops were all closed and people were going to and 
fro? 


A. Yes. 
Q. Were they shouting ? 
A. Yes, Sir. They were shouting and they were crying 


“we won’t accept tho Rowlatt Bill’? and some were 
erying ‘‘ Hat hat Rowlatt Bill.” 

Q. Were they hurrying to the place where they were 
being addressed by the leaders ? 

A. Some were sitting there and others were proceeding 
to the place which was appointed for the meeting. 

Q. And did you yourself return to the railway station ? 

A, Yes, Sir. 

Q. Did you hear reports of shots being fired ? 

A. When I reached the railway station, I heard shots 
and also came to know that Mr. Heron was assaulted 
by a man who flew at his throat and then he gave orders 
to shoot at the mob. 

Q. Then the shots were fired by Mr. Heron and 
some who were with him, I suppose ? 

A. The constables who accompanied him. 

Q. Had the firing the effect of quietening the people 
or what effect had it ? 
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A. Pooplo were all the more excited by this firing. 

Q. What casualtics were caused by this firing ? 

A. Two were wounded by this firing; nobody died. 

Q. Were the wounded carried away by the mob ? 

A. Onc of the wounded was carried to the place of the® 
meeting and there they made an exaggerated statement 
“here is one of the wounded and there are many others 
who have been wounded.” 

Q. Was the mob in a very enraged condition ? 

A. They were very enraged and they said they would 
kill Mr. Heron and avenge themselves. 

Q. Did you dread their doing destruction to property, 
as well as killing Mr. Heron ? y 

A. I was not very apprehensive about properfy, but 
I did fear that Mr. Heron would come to grief. 

Q. Did you think it neccessary to havo assistance ? 

A. There were only 70 constables in all and they wero 
all scattered. There were 25 at tho railway station. 
At that time we considered help necessary and wired to 
Lahore for military assistance. 

Q. Were you ablo to send off the telegram from the 
station ? 

A. There wags great difficulty, because the telegraph 
wire was cut at two places, so the Superintendent of 
Police despatched two men, one to Rahwali and the other 
to Eminadad, and the telegram was despatched from those 
two places. 

Q. Meantimo did the mob repair to the railway sta- 
tion again ? 

A, They advanced to the railway station. 

Q. Did they collect in front of the gates ? 

A, At the back of the station. 

Q. Were there many boys among this orowd ? 

A. About 40 or 35 per cent. of the crowd was composed 
of boys. 

Q. Was the crowd using fiery language ? 

A, They abused in Punjabee and used very fiery 
language. 

.Q. Where wero the Superintendent of Police and his 
constables at this time ? 

A, They were standing in front of the station on one 
side of the city. 

Q. Did the mob address any language to the Superin- 
tendent of Police ? 

A. They wero addressing all these things to him. 

Q. What are ‘ these things” ? 

A. Some asked him to put off his hat; some asked 
him to go away. 

Q. Did you go towards the mob and endeavour to get 
them to go away ? 

A. Yes, Sir. I tried and about 300 or 400 men went 
with me towards the city ; we went for a distance of 400 
paces and then I came back and then they also returned. 

Q. When you returned to tho city did you see that the 
Post Office was ablaze ? 

A. Yes; Sir. 

Q. Were the mob, at the time you left, attempting to 
burn tho railway station ? 

A. The crowd was divided into two parts ; one was on 
the side of the city and the other nearing the railway 
station. It was the party that was near the railway 
station that tricd to burn the station. 


Q. You saw the mob in the city? 
A. Outside tho city. 


Q. Had you to consider the question whether it was 
essential to fire upon them in order to disperse them or 
not ? J . 

A. Tho point was considered at that time, but because 
the front portion of the crowd was mainly composed of 
boys, neither my conscience allowed mo nor was it the 
opinion of the Superintendent of Police that we should 
fire at that time. 


Q. Had you ultimatcly to fire on the mob ? 

A. In my presence I never saw any firing but I have 
already mentioncd about the firing at the Kachi bridge 
by the Superintendent of Police, Mr. Heron, and then I 
saw another mob while I was proceeding to the kutcheré 
and it. was composed of boys mainly. 1 asked them to 


stopped the train. 


go away and said that if they did not disperse we would 
have to fire. They then moved away, so there was no 
occasion for firing. 

Q. Some time after this did you find other places in the 
city which they had sct fire to? 

A. The places that had been burnt are situated out- 
side the city. At 1 o'clock I came to know that the 
kutcheri, dik bungalow and the tahsil had been burnt. 

Q. Well, don’t you think that if the crowd had been 
fired on sooner they would have dispersed without doing 
the damage that was done ? 

A. But I think that if those boys had been fired upon 
they would not have dispersed. 

Q. I don’t quite follow what you mean. 

A. I mean that the crowd at the railway station was 
a mixed crowd and the majority of that crowd consisted 
of boys. Had those boys been shot at people would have 
been enraged and excited. Then there had been more 
trouble. 

Q. How do you account for the mob setting fire to all~ 
these different places all these times ? 

A, The main reasons of this excitement, which I give, 
are three: firstly, that they had heard some true or 
untrue facts about the Rowlatt Act, secondly, about the 
arrest of Mr. Gandhi, and thirdly, they had heard strange 
rumours from people coming from Amritsar. 

Q. Is it true that they had gone out that morning 
bent upon destroying all these places ? 

A, Before the police or the authorities were informed 
or had gathered at that spot the people had already done 
two things; first, they had burnt the Gurukul bridge 
and the other thing they had done was that they had 
They might have come to these 
conclusions on the previous night or at the spur of the 
moment they had thought of it and done it. 

Q. Before they started on their acts of incendiarism 
had there been anything which might have provoked 
them ? 

A, Nothing, Sir. 

Q. Well, I think at 3 o’clock in the afternoon Colonel 
O’Brien arrived and took over from you? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Was not there some firing in the city and was it 
not by the police ? 

A, No. 

Q. Did not Mr. Nevill order firing in the city? - 

al. T had not heard of it. 

Q. Did you not know that Mr. Nevill had authorised 
the police constables to fire ? 

A. I am not aware of that. 

By the Honble Mr. Justice Rankin— 

Q. Khan Bahadur Sahib, can you tell me as nearly as 
you know at what time in the morning the Gurukul 
bridge was set on fire ? 

A, As far as I can surmise it must be about 6 or 6-30 
in the morning. 

Q. So that the mob, who did that act, must have got 
up early in the morning and must have determined to 
make an attack on the Government property ? 

A. I cannot say anything about their intentions. 

Q. Would you just tell me if in order to get that bridge 
burnt they had to fetch oil and put it on the sleepers ? 

A. I was informed that they got this oil from the rail- 
way station and some straw from there. 

Q. You know the places where the bombs were drop- 

? : . 

A, I don’t know them as I had left. 

Q. Have you not: since seen the places upon which the 
bombs were dropped ? 

A. I never went to Gujranwala again. 
Muridke. 

Q. Were you anywhere near the spots where the bombs 
were thrown ? 

A. When the bombs dropped I was in tha District 
Court. 

Q. Where is that ? 

A, It is about half a mile distant from the places where 
the bombs were thrown, 


I went. to 
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By Sir C. H. Setalvad— 

Q. Khan Bahadur, for how many years have you been 
in Gujranwala ? 

A. From the 28th July 1917. 

Q. Before that were you in some other district or were 
you formerly also in that district ? 

A. I was at Jhelum. 

Q. During your tenure of office in Gujranwala\did 
you find the people law-abiding or disloyal ? 

A. I was not stationed at Gujranwala. I was at 
Sharakpur, 20 or 25 miles away; but as far as I know 
about the people of Gujranwala nothing against them 
was reported to me. 

Q. Do you hold the same opinion about the Sharakpur 
people ? 

A. Exactly the same. 

Q. Was there any anti-Government feeling before 
April 1919 brought to your notice ? 

A. I never heard of anything against Government 
but there were many meetings in favour of Government. 

Q. Was that when the war broke out ? 

A. Since my arrival in 1917 up to the end of 1918 
these meetings were held. y 

Q. Meetings by the public to assist Government in 
recruiting and in War Loan ? 

A. Some were concerned with recruitment and some 
with the War Loan and some with the War League. 

Q. And so far as recruiting was concerned Gujranwala 
made a very good response ? 

A. You mean Gujranwala proper or villages in the 
Gujranwala District ? 

Q. I mean the villages in that district. 

A. Agriculturist classes in the Gujranwala District 
provided a great number of recruits. Gujranwala itself 

~ did not do anything except giving 8 or 9 recruits. 

Q. And were the events in April 1919 surprising to 
ou ? 

Ei A. We had no ides of these things till the 13th. When 
these things happened on the 14th, we were absolutely 
surprised. : 

Q. The meeting that was held on the 14th, was mainly 
to oppose the Rowlatt Bill ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. When was the news of the arrest of Mr. Gandhi 
received in Gujranwala ? 

A. As far as I remember the news reached Gujranwala 
on the 12th or 13th. 

Q. In your view was that news the cause of what took 
place on the 14th ? 

A. This news had also its share in those incidents. 

Q. On the 14th the crowd before they came to the 
railway station they passed through the city ? 

A. I was not in the city and am not aware of that. 

Q. They must have passed through the city ? 

A. They have to pass through the city. 

Q. On their way to the railway station they did not 
destroy any property ? 

A. There is no other Government building or property 
on the way before the railway station and the Post 
Office. 

Q. But the Courts, Tahsil and other offices were burnt 
subsequently. Where are they situated ? 

A. They have to pass the railway station and the Post 
Office to reach kutchery. 

Q. They are outside the city ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. At the railway station when Girdhari Lal, you 
say, attacked the Superintendent of Police, firing had 
to be resorted to ? 

A. There is a bridge called Kachché bridge at a distance 
of about 200 or 250 paces from the railway station. 
There this Girdhari Lal caught the Superintendent of 
Police by the throat; therefore he had to resort to 
firing. 

Q. What I want to know is was the railway station 
attacked after this firing and not before that ? 

A. It was after this firing incident took place there 
that the railway station‘was attacked, andin my opinion 
these things would not have happened had firing at the 
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railway station not taken place, and had Girdhari 
Lal not attacked the Superintendent of Police there 
would have been no firing. 

Q. The railway bridge neat Gurukul was set on fire 
before this firing ? 

A. That was put on fire before even I or the Superin- 
tendent of Police or any constable or any other person 
reached the bridge. 

Q. Then you cannot say that the destruction of 
property followed the firing by the Superintendent of 
Police ? 

A. The bridge near Gurukul was put on fire and the 
train was stopped from moving in order to make the 
railway people or passengers in the train share in the 
hartal because they were themselves in hartal. When 
the bridge was put on fire then they let the train move 
onward. 

Q. In your view, was the bridge attacked for the 
purposes of making the railway people join in the hartal ? 

A, That is what I think. 

Q. Had the mob come to the railway station for the 
purposes.of making the railway people join in the hartal ? 

A. The people ‘who stopped the train were those 
who were proceeding towards Amritsar for the Baisakhi 
Fair. Several of them had got into the train while 
others came out and said that as at Amritsar certain 
incidents had taken place it did not behove them to 
proceed to Amritsar for this fair. 

Q. Had they then come to prevent the people who 
were going by that train to Amritsar ? 

A. These people went to the station to catch the 
train for Wazirabad. When they reached the station 
they heard from the passengers of that train that at 
Amritsar certain incidents had taken place. They said 
all this to the people who were proceeding to Wazir- 
abad. 

Q. People had gone to the station to go to Wazirabad ? 

A. Yes, the first part of the mob. 

Q. You mean to say that people who came to the 
station, had come for the purposes of proceeding to 
Wazirabad by train ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. They heard from the passengers that events had 
happened at Amritsar ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Upon that they made up their minds not to go to 
Wazirabad ? 

A. Yes. os 

Q. Having made up their minds not to go, they stopped 
the train ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Then further people came from the town ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And then after that when they were joined by 
the further crowd, did they then proceed to attack the 
station ? 

A. They were seen standing outside the railway 
fencing and they were only crying and shouting “ Hai 
hat Rowlatt bill.” The Superintendent of Police 
preceded me and then those people tried to assault in 
our absence but they were dispersed. We did not resort 
to firing because there were many boys there. 

Q. Till the Superintendent of Police arrived they had 
not begun to attack the station ? 

A. The bridge had already been burnt. When we 
went there they only used bad language and were only 
erying. 

Q. Then you asked them to disperse ? 

A. I proceeded to the city. 

Q. What did you do when this crowd, which was at 
the railway station, was threatening or crying ? 

A. I took about 300 ‘or 400 people along with me 
from the railway station. After making the things 
known to them I told them to give in writing whatever 
complaint they had to make. u 

Q. You talked with them and you took away with 
you 400 or 500 people ? 

A. After having talked with them I told them that 
if they had any complaint they should make it in writing, 
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I also told them that if Girdhari Lal had not made an 
attack upon the Superintendent of Police then this 
firing would not have taken place. 

Q. They were excited over this firing ? You tried 
to persuade them to G0 away because it was owing to 
Girdhari Lal ? 

A. Yes, the same thing was told. 

Q. And when you tried to pursuade them like this, 
were they pacified ? 

A. We were talking with them and giving this as an 
argument that now everything had happened. If they 
were opposed to the Rowlatt Bill they must give it in 
writing and then we would submit it to Government. 
I was there for one day. There were some other people 
with me, therefore I persuaded about 400 or 500 people 
who came along with me. 

Q. Did you take them with you. 
them ? 

A. I took them towards: the city to a place called 
Chah Beriwala. 

Q. What did you do there ? 

A. We asked them to go towards their homes and 
not to return because it was not the proper thing. 

Q. Did they accept your suggestion ? 

A. Some of them really departed homewards and 
some other mischief-mongers came back. 

Q. Where did you go ? 

A. Treturned to the railway station. 

Q. When you returned to the railway station, was 
it on fire ? 

A. When I returned to the railway station, I noticed 
that the Post Office was on fire. 

Q. Was there a crowd in front of the Post Office ? 

A. There was a crowd there. 

Q. What measures did you take ? F 

A. We tried to persuade them again. Some began 
to move to and fro, and some of them who were bent 
upon mischief came to the railway station and some of 

them entered the railway station. 

“  Q. What measures did you then take to deal with the 
mob that had already set fire to the Post Office ? You 
saw the post office burning and they were threatening 
at the railway station. What measures did you then 
take at the time ? 

A. It was 1 o’clock when I noticed the Post Office 
on fire. But at the same time exactly a constable came 
running and informed us that the mob had set fire to 
the district court and tahsil. So instantly we went to 
the district court. 

Q. When you went there what measures did you take ? 

A. When we went there, we saw that the district 
courts, the honorary magistrates’ courts and the dik 
bungalow were all on fire. There was no man to be 
found there. 

Q. The mob was not there at all? Where did they 
disappear ? 

A. Some went to that side and some to this side. 

Q. When you came to the Post Office which was 
burning, there was a large crowd in front of it ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. There was also a large crowd in front of the rail- 
way station ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What measures did you take then under those 
circumstances to disperse them ? 

A. When I went there and saw the mob, exactly at 
that time a constable came and informed me, and 
because it was the question of kutcheri and other places 
more important, I went stzaight to that place and left 

. Lala Amar Nath here. 

Q. When you went to the kulcheri you found nobody 
there ? 

A. None. 

Q. Then did you come back to the railway station 
and the Post Office or what did you do ? 

“A. I was there at the kutcheri up to 3 o’clock. 2 

Q. You remained at the kutcheri from 1 o'clock to 
3 o’clock when there was no crowd there at all, and there 
were no people doing anything there at all? 


Where did you take 


A. We went to the kutcheri on foot and we reached 
the kutcheri at about 1-30 and there we were trying to 
save the Government papers, etc. 

Q. What measures did you take to see that no further 
mischief was done by the mob either at the railway 
station or anywhere else ? 

A. I was met by a mob of about 200 persons in the 
Company gardens which are situated on the way to the 
district court. When I met that mob there, I asked 
them to disperse, because I had not known to what 
degree the district courts had already been burnt and 
if they did not disperse, I told them they would be fired 
upon. I ordered my constables to be prepared, and 
when they raised the guns they dispersed. 

Q. At what time did the aeroplanes arrive ? 

A. At about 3 o'clock. 

Q. And dropped bombs ? 

A. I only heard the noise; I do not know whether 
they were dropping bombs. 

. Where were you at the time ? 
. I was at the district court. 

Q. Was the mob still there at the railway station or 
near the kutcheri when aeroplanes came there ? 

A. I was not present near the Post Office or the station, 
but I heard that crowds were moving there in croup 

Q. There was no crowd near the kutchers ? 

A. No. 

Q. After the aeroplanes had dropped bombs, did you 
see what happened, in what places bomba were dropped, 
and did you make any enquiries ? 

A. I had already given over charge. 

Q. You had nothing further to do then ? 

A. Nothing. 

Q. You were not concerned with the arrest made on 
the 15th at Gujranwala ? 

A. I do not know anything further about those arrests, 
because I went to Muridke. 

Q. Nor had you anything to do with the arreste at 
Sheikhupura ? 

A. No. 


By the Hon'ble Pandit Jagat Narayan— 

Q. On the 14th, you left your house at 7 4.M. ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. And you went to the city. How far were you 
away ? 

A. I was going to the city, but hearing the incidents 
at the railway station, I took my route to the railway 
station outside the city. 

Q. How far were you from the railway station when 
this news reached you ? 

A. I was living outside the city at a distance of about 
half a mile-or a bit less. 

Q. The news that was received by you was that the 
train had already arrived at the station ? 

A. That the train had been stopped .at the railway 
station, 

Q. That train was one hour late that day? According 
to your statement it had arrived at the station at about 
8am. ? 

A. It was due st Gujranwala at 7 in the evening and 
it arrived at 8 a.m. I might say that it _was late by one 
full night and one hour. 

Q. At the time of its arrival it was 8 a.m. 

A, It was 7 o'clock. 

Q. In paragraph 7 of your statement you say “I was 
told that Sialkot train which was late that day reached 
here at 8 a.m.” Is that incorrect ? 

A. There is no mention of 8 o’clock in the vernacular 
statement which I submitted. 

Q. However, you reached the station at about 8 a.m. 

A, Yes. 

Q. Then at the railway station you found that 
passengers were on the platform ? 

A. Some of the passengers were in the train; others 
were on the platform and some had already departed. 

Q. And the train was standing ? 

A. It was standing without an engine. 
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Q. And the Superintendent of Police with some con- 
stables was standing there ? . 

A. Yes. 

Q. How many constables were with the Superinten- 
dent of Police there ? 

A. About 25 or 26. : 

Q. At this stage you received information that the 
Gurukul bridge had been burnt ? 

A. I was informed by the Superintendent of Police 
about the Gurukul bridge. 
.  @. As soon as you received this news, the Superin- 

tendent went towards the bridge? 

A. I cannot say if he went as soon as he received the 
news, but he went in my presence. 

Q. Why do you say that the Gurukul bridge was burnt 
at 6-30? 

A. I only heard so. 

Q. Were you informed that a calf was hanging on any 
of these bridges ? 

A. I was not informed during that period, but after 
14 days when I arrived back on private business, I was 
informed about this. 

Q. Supposing a calf was hanging from that bridge, 
would that be any cause of provocation to burn that 
bridge ? 

A, Evidently it is quite sufficient. 

Q. Therefore when you said in answer to the President 
that there was no cause for provocation, you were not 
aware of this fact ; you did not take this fact into consi- 
deration ? . 

A. No. ° 

_  Q. Frém the gala dress of tho first crowd that was at 
the station, could you or could you not make out that 
they were going towards Wazirabad and Gujranwala ? 

A. Crowds had already mixed before I reached the 
railway station. 

Q. You were present on the morning of the 15th at 
Gujranwala ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And you gave over charge to Colonel O’Brien at 
about 4 P.M. on the 14th ? 

A. Yes. 
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Q. Did you give to Colonel O’Brien any list of respect- 
able persons as having taken part in these disturbances ? 

A. I was not familiar with Gujranwala before this, 
because I had only come there for one day and my know- 
ledge was limited. 

Q. Was'‘any list given to Colonel O’Brien in your 
presence by anybody else ? 

A. No. 

Q. Neither was a list given by your Extra Assistant 
Commissioner or by-any police officer so far as your 
knowledge goes ? 

A. I have not heard of any list being given, not to 
my knowledge. 

Q. You left in the evening of the 15th ? 

A. I was ordered at about 1 by the Deputy Commis- 
sioner to proceed to Muridke and I proceeded towards 
Muridke on the morning of the 16th. 

By Mr. Abdul Kadir, Assistant Government Advocate— 

Q. Khan Bahadur, have you ever had any experience 
of any disturbances before ? 

A. Disturbances with me or with Government ? 

Q. In your official capacity had you experience of 
any riot before ? 

A. I have only heard that such a thing happened in 
Multan in 1884. I have not had to deal with any riot. 

Q. So far as acting as Deputy Commissioner is con- 
cerned, you-have told us that you acted as Deputy 
Commissioner for one day and a half. Have you ever 
had an opportunity of officiating as a Deputy Commis- 
sioner before ? 

A. I even repent this one opportunity. 

Q. Are you now in service or have you retired ? 

A. I should have retired on the 28th September, but 
I was given an extension. 

Q. You have suggested that so far as the stopping 
of the train or the burning of the bridge was concerned, 
the reason why people did so might be that they wanted 
to include the railway in the strike. May I know what 
was the reason of the cutting of the wires which you have 
mentioned ? 

A. Evidently it was done in order to stop communica- 
tions. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE, GUJRANWALA. 


Captain D. H. M. Canserry. 


‘At Lahore, Thursday, the 11th December 1919. . 


PRESENT: 


The Hon'ble LORD HUNTER. 


The Hon'ble Mr. Justice RANKIN. 
The Hon'ble Mr. W. F. Rick, €.8.1., C.1LE., LC.8. 
Major-General Sir GzorcE BARROW, K.C.B., K.C.M.G. 


The Hon'ble Pandit Jagat Narayan. 
Sir C. H. Seranvap, kt. 5 
Sardar Sahibzada Sutran AuMAD Kuan. 


Mr. H. WILLIAMSON, M.B.E., I.P., Secretary. 


Captain D. H. M. CARBERRY, M.C., D.F.C., Flight Commander, No. 31 Squadron, Royal Air Force. 


By the President—- 

Q. Are you the Flight Commander of No. 31 Squadron ? 

A. I was the Commander of No. 31 Squadron. 

Q. On the afternoon of the 14th April 1919 did you 
receive verbal instructions from Lieutenant-Colonel 
Minchin ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. As to proceeding to Gujranwala ? 

A. Yes, 

Q. I see that Lieutenant-Colonel Minchin’s orders 
were :-— 


(1) That the native city was not to be bombed. 

(2) That crowds were to he bombed if in the open. 

(3) That gatherings near the local villages were 
to he dispersed if coming or going from 
Gujranwala. 


Were those the instructions you received ? 

A. Yes. . 

Q. Did you carry out those instructions ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Then you arrived at Gujranwala at 3- 10 PM. ? 

A. Yes, about 3 o'clock. 

Q. When you arrived at Gujranwala what did you 
observe ? 

A. When I arrived there I found that the railway 
station was burning and that all the goods in the goods 
shed were also burnirg. The station was crowded 
with people. There was a train on the Up line which 
appeared to be on fire as well. 

Q. Did you notice the English church and four houses 
in civil lines burning ? 

A. The English charch and four houses in civil lines 
on the east of the railway were also burning. 

Q. At what height were you flying from the ground ? 

A. About 500 feet. 

Q. Did you reconnvitre the situation before you took 
any action ? 

A. IT flew over Gujranwala and the neighbouring 
villages. I satisficd myself before I did anything. 

Q. Was the course of your flight over the neighbouring 
villages also ? 

A. I flew over the town and the neighbouring villages 
within an ares of three miles from Gujranwala. 

@ Then after that. did you take action ? 

A. Yes. 


Q. Did you consider that. the situation was such as 
justified you to take action in accordance with the instruc- 
tions you had received ? 

A. Yes. 


Q. I think the action you took appears from the report 
annexed to your statement ? 


A. Yes. 


Q. From tbat report I see that the first bombs you 
dropped were the three bombs that you dropped on a 
- party of natives 150 strong outside a village about two 
miles north-west of Gujranwala ? a 
A. Yer. 


Q. Were these natives apparently making for Gujran- 
wala ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. In your report I see that you say one homb failed 
to explode and that the others fell near the party which 
scattered ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You also add that three casualties were seen. 
Were you able to satisfy yourself as to the number of 
casualties ? 

A. I saw three men dropping. 

Q. When you say so do you mean they were wounded 
or killed ? 

A. I could not say that. 

Q. You fired a number of machine-gun rounds into 
these villages ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know whether they caused any casualties ? 

A. Tcould not say. , 

Q. Then do you know which of the villages it was 
where you dropped three hombs ? 

A.T don’t know the name of the villege. 
the map which could show the village. 

Q. You give it as about two miles north-west of 
Gujranwala ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Then a few minutes later did you drop two bombs 
on o group of 50 natives outside a village a mile south 
of Gujranwala ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did both these bombs explode or only one ? 

A. Only one exploded. 

Q. That bomb burst within ten yards of a party ? 

A. Yes, it burst’ quite near the party. It did not 
cause any casualties as far as 1 could see. : 

Q. Did you fire some rounds from the machine gun 
near the village ? 

A. Yea. 

Q. Could you say if that firing caused any casualties ? 

A. No, Sir. 

Q. Then a few minutes later did you fire again upon 
a number of natives in a field near a large red building 
on the north-west outskirts of the town ? 

A. Yes. ; 

Q. About 200 natives were there ? 

A, Yes, I should think about 200. 

Q. Was it on a building or upon a group of natives 
that you fired ? 

A. T fired at a group of natives. 

Q. What was the group of natives doing ? 

A. There was a crowd of natives. 

Q. They appeared to he making for the city of Gujran- 
wala ? 

A. I could not form an opinion. 

Q. I think one of the bombs dropped burst in the 
court-yard of the building ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And several people appeared to be wounded ? 

A. Yes, 
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Q. And did you fire some rounds from your machine 
gun into a party who took shelter in the house ? 

A. Yes. : 

Q. A few minutes later did you drop two bombs in 
the centre of the town ? 

A. They were dropped on a large crowd of natives 
near the centre of the town. I cannot tell you the 
exact place. 

Q. But they dropped in the town ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did they explode ? 

A. No, Sir. Neither of the bombs burst. 
see them hit the ground. 

Q. So that they could not have caused any casualties ? 

A. That is so, Sir. 

Q. Did you fire your machine gun ? 

A. I fired 150 rounds machine gun into parties of 
natives in the streets. These parties were coming from 
the railway station and going to the civil lines. 

Q. About ten minutes to four did you leave for Lahore ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Altogether you were something under an hour, 
between half an hour and three-quarters of an hour in 
Gujranwala ? 

A, I was there for about three-quarters of an hour. 

Q. At the time when you Jeft for Lahore could you 
see whether the police held tho station and no crowd 
was moving in the city ? 

" A. Yes, I reported that. 


I did not 


By the Hon’ble Mr. Justice Rankin— 

Q. Just one thing I would like you to explain to me 
about the first incident at the village two miles north- 
west of Gujranwala. Was it the first time you dropped 
any bombs ? = 

A. Yes. Y 

Q. You dropped them on a party of natives 150 strong? 

A. Yes. . : 

Q. It ia vory difficult to estimate from the aeroplane 
the number of people in the crowd on the ground ? 

A. You oan estimate from the size of the crowd that 
were there. 

Q. ‘Then one bomb failed to explode and the others 
that fell near the party scattered it. After that I under- 
stand you fired 50 rounds of machine gun into the village. 
Was that simply fired at the houses or at the people in 
the streets or how did you fire into the village ? 

A. I fired at the crowd that ran into the village. 

Q. You followed up the crowd with the machine gun 
into the village ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Then in Gujranwala itself you fired a hundred 
rounds at the people in the streets and those people 
were coming in crowd from the railway station. Did 
you see them going towards the Civil Limes ? 

A. They were running away. As soon as I started 
firing, they began to disperse near the railway station 
and people also started to come awny from the Civil 

68. 

Q. When you fired near the railway station the 
people stopped from collecting round the station ? 

A. Yes, Sir. é 


By Sir C. H. Setalvad— 

Q. I understand that you first went to Gujranwala ? 

A, Yer. *~ 

Q. But you did not do anything at first there ? 

A, No. 

Q. Then you went to neighbouring villages ? 

A. That is right. rs al 

Q. You went to one village two miles from Gujranwala 
and you first dropped two bombs ? 

A. No, three. 

Q. Those bombs you dropped on particular crowds 
that you saw there? 

A. Yes. 5 

Q. Where was this crowd. in the streets or outside the 
village ? 4 

A. They were on the road outside the village. 


a 


Q. That crowd consisted of how many people ? 

A. Ireported 160. I cannot tell you exactly. 

Q. How many miles was this village from Gujranwala ? 

A. About two miles north-west of Gujranwala. 

Q. What was this crowd doing ? 

A. They were going towards Gujranwala. 

Q. How were you able to ascertain that they were 
going to Gujranwala ? 

A. They were walking in the direction of Gujranwala. 

Q. And you dropped three bombs on them ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Then you say in your report that you fired your 
machine gun into the village itself ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. That firing was not at any particular crowd ? 

A. It was at the people on whom I dropped the bombs 
and who ran back to the village. 

Q. When you first dropped bombs on a party of 150 
strong they began to run away into the village ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And you fired the machine gun into the village 
also ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. That was over the houses in the village ? 

A. I suppose some of the shots hit the houses. 

Q. You say that the people when they were fired at 
began to run away, t.e., after you dropped the bombs 
they began to disperse and got into some of the houses; 
That is what they attempted to do ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You fired machine gun rounds into the village and 
threw bombs on those people who took shelter in the 
houses but there were other innocent people in those 
houses ? 

A. I could not discriminate between innocent and 
other people who were, I think, doing damage or were 
going to do damage. ; 

Q. You say that on 150 people, that were scen there, 
you dropped three bombs with the result that they 
dispersed and ran into the village. Was not your object 
accomplished ? Was there any further need of firing 
the machine gun ? 

A. The machine gun was not fired indiscriminately. 
It was fired on the people who were running away. 

Q. You fired the machine gun into the village ? 

A. I said the crowd scattered and ran back into the 
village and I have said that 50 rounds machine gun were 
fired into the village. I fired at the men. 

Q. When the crowd split up they must be running. 
away and entering the houses; then you fired machine 
gun rounds into the village which hit the houses in which 
there were perfectly innocent people ? 

A. I was at a height of 200 feet. I could see perfectly 


-well and I did not see anybody in the village at all 


who was innocent. 

Q. What I mean is this. When you threw the bombs 
on them they began to run away. Was not your object 
really accomplished ? 

A, No. 

Q. What was the further need of machine-gunning 
them and killing them. Your object was to disperse 
the crowds that had assembled and that were attempting 
to proceed to Gujranwala. The throwing of bombs 
must have resulted in some casualties. Was there 
any further need of machine gun fire ? 

A. Yes, to do more damage. 

Q. But then the object seemed to be to hit or kill 
more people in that crowd, although they had begun 
to disperse and were running away after the bombs 
had been thrown on them ? 

A. I was trying to do this in their own interests. If 
I killed a few people, they would not gather and come 
to Gujranwala to do damage. 

Q. Do I take it then, although by the first throwing 
of the bombs they began to disperse and run ‘away, 
you still machine-gunned them in order to prevent the 
possibility of their re-assembling, the idea being to produce 
a sort of moral effect upon them ? 

A. Yes. Quite right. 
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Q. Then you went to another village after that ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And you fired your machine gun into that village ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Not on any particular crowd ? 

A. Oh yes; a party of 50 natives outside the village. 
About 50 people were seen returning to this village, 
having come from Gujranwala. 

Q. How did you know they had come from Gujran- 
wala ? 

A, They were coming on the road from Gujranwala. 
There is no other place between this village and Gujranwala 

Q They might be coming from places beyond that ? 

A. But they had come through Gujranwala. 

Q. And you saw those 50 people going into this village 
or on the way to this village ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And you machine-gunned them ? 

A. That is right. 

Q. How many people were killed ? 

A. I did not see any casualties. 

Q. It did not take effect ? 

A. No. - 

Q. Then you came back to Gujranwala ? 

A. Yes. id 

Q. On the first occasion you went over Gujranwala 
you took no action at all, but when you went to these 
villages you did take action ? 

A. I was doing reconnaissance first. 

Q. For that purpose you had to go over other villages 
also ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You generally tried to sum up the situation as to 
what was happening all round the district ? 

A. Yes. I went round to find out the situation in 
Gujranwala and the neighbouring villages. 

Q. Then when you came back to Gujranwala you 
found about 200 Indians in a field ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Where was this field ? 

A. It was on the north-west outskirts of the town. 

Q. Outside the town ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What were these 200 people doing ? 

A. I could not tell you what they were doing. 

Q. Then why did you conclude that they were the 
rioters ? 

A. It was a large crowd of people who should not 

-have been there. 

Q. You could not make out what they were doing ? 

A. I have told you I could not make out. 

Q. You dropped two bombs on them ? 

A. I think I dropped only one. 

Q. Then after that you fired 150 rounds with a 
machine gun into the town itself ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. That was aimed at no particular crowd ? 

A. It was aimed at the whole place. There was a 
crowd. 

Q. That is true. But as you threw one bomb at 200 
people that had assembled, was it not sufficient ? Then 
I understand you fired about 150 rounds machine gun, 
were they not aimed at them? Was a particular con- 
gregation fired at or the whole town itself ? 

A. At people who were collecting round the station 
and who were running away from the station when I 
started firing. When they heard my firing the crowds 
were trying to get away. 

Q. You fired the rounds into the town and not at any 
particular congregation ? 

A. Not at the town, but at the people who were in the 
streets and were trying to run away. 

Q. There might be peaceful people in the streets ? 

A. No, they should not be in the streets. 

Q. They should not be in the streets ? 

A, No. 

Q. You thought that anybody, who was in the streets 
of Gujranwala, had no business to be there at all the 
whole day ? 


A. I saw these people. I could discriminate between 
people who had come out on business and the people 
who were trying to get shelter in the city. 

Q. I don’t follow you. Did you aim at any parti- 
cular crowd ? 

A. I can give you answer by reading out my report. 

Q. The words there are ‘I fired about 150 rounds 
machine gun, into the native city, causing casualties.” 
You say “coming back to Gujranwala I noticed a party 
of about 200 natives in a field near a large red building 
on the north-west outskirts of town”.....‘‘ I fired about 
150 rounds machine gun into the native city.” 

After dropping one bomb you dropped two more 
bombs on the crowd of people who were moving into 
the city ? 

A. Yes. Es 

Q. You dealt with that crowd which was running 
away from the station into the city ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. In addition to that you say in your report “I 
fired about 150 rounds machine gun into the native 
city” ? 

A. You must understand that it was no good my 
firing at the houses in the native city. 

Q. At first you fired one bomb and then you dropped 
two bombs which you fired at particular crowds, then 
in the third place you fired about 150 rcunds into the 
native city ? s 

A. Yes. 

Q. On the 15th did you go with the aeroplane ? 

A. No, I did not go to Gujranwala. 


By Major General Sir George Barrow— 

Q How many bombs did you drop? 

A. Only eight. : 

Q. How many failed to explode ? 

A. I did not see. Four, I think, exploded. Two 
I saw did not explode. The others I did not see. 

Q. They were dud bombs ? 

A Yes. i 

Q. What was their weight ? - 

A. 20 Ibs. 

Q. In your statoment I see that you did exactly what 
you were ordered to do. You were ordered that the 
native city was not to be bombed; that crowds were 
to be bombed if in the open; and that gatherings near 
the local villages were to he dispersed if coming or going 
from Gujranwala. Those were the orders for you ? 

A. Yes. ; 

Q. Well then you could not possibly toll whether the 
people at whom you threw the bombs were the innocent 
people or the guilty people? It was quite impossible 
for you to say ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You could only carry out your instructions ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. One bomb failed, but your object was to disporse 
the people. I take it that you had to carry out your 
are You had no occasion to fail in your duty ? 

. Yes. 


By the Hon'ble Pandit Jagat Narayan— 

Q. It took you only 20 minutes to do all this fring. 
You mention from 15-20 to 15-40 in the report ? 

A. I don’t know the exact time. ‘ 

Q. It is given in your first report of the 14th April 
that = your return you submitted the bombing report ? 

A. Yes. 

Q, I think your memory was then more fresh then 
it is now ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. It took you only 20 minutes to do all this ? 

A. Yes. 


Q. No orders were given to you that the native city 
or the local villages should be bombed. 

A. No. 

Q. With regard to the fact as to whether the crowd 
was going from Gujranwala or coming to Gujranwala, 
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you decided all that within those 20 minutes. You had 
to do it, I mean to say, practically in those 20 minutes ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You mean the fact as to whether they were going 
from Gujranwala or coming to Gujranwala 

A. Yes. 3 

Q. And whatever may he the reason, the fact that 
the crowd was going from Gujranwala or coming to 
Gujranwala does not find place in your bombing report. 
Was it not necessary for you to mention this fact in 
your report ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Am I right in saying that that fact should have 
found place in your bombing report ? 

A. I have not got my bombing report here. 

Q. Will you kindly see it in General Beynon’s report. 
There may be good reasons but I want to know why 
this fact is not mentioned in your bombing report ? 

A. It is not mentioned there. 

Q. And you were flying at a height of from 100 to 
700 feet over Gujranwala and neighbouring villages ? 

A. That is right. : 

Q. Then how many aeroplanes were there besides 
yours ? 

A, There were two others. . 

Q. And in one of them was Lieutenant Kirby ? 

A, Lieutenant Kirby was flying in a machine from 
Lahore to Risalpur. He’ flew over Gujranwala on his 
way to Risalpur. 

Q. He also fired at the crowd ? 

A. I do not know. 

Q. Had you heen to Gujranwala before that date ? 

A. No, I had never been there. 

Q. Have you ever been there since ? 

A. I have, flown over Gujranwala several times since. 

Q. 1 take it then that your object was to disperse 
the crowd ? 


A. My object was to stop the crowd from doing 
damage. 

Q. That crowd was doing no damage but you thought 
the crowd in the villages was going to do so? 

A. I stopped-them from going to do any damage. 

Q. Therefore your object was to stop them from going 
to Gujranwala ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. When thoy were dispersed they would go to their 
own village ? 

A. Yes. 


Q. And when that object was achieved, i.e., when you 
dispersed the crowd, instead of going to Gujranwala they 
went inside the villege. What was the need of machine- 
gunning them? Practically you fired on all that were 
inside the village. Was there any need of machine- 
gunning them ? ‘ 

A. I have answered that question before. 

Q. Then are you sure that there was only one road 
which led from that village to Gujranwala and that they 
could not have gone to any other place ? 


A. They could not have gone anywhere else across the 
fields. 


Q. Where were these fields? Was there any well 
defined road thore ? 

A. There was a well defined road between these vil- 
lages and Gujranwala. From memory I can tell you 
that there were straight roads between these two vil- 
lages and Gujranwala and the people were on the road 
between the villages and Gujranwala, outside the 
village. 

Q. And if a bomb explodes within ten yards of a 
crowd of 200 persons, ordinarily how many casualties 
would it cause ? 

A. It might not cause any at all. 


Lieutenant L. DODKINS, Observer, Royal Air Force. 


By the President— 


Q. Did you receive instructions on the morning of © 


the 15th April last to make an aeroplane reconnaissance 
in the region of Gujranwala ? 

A. My orders were to make a route reconnaissance 
over the railway between Lahore and Gujranwala and 
to ascertain if the railway had been destroyed or the 
route cut in any way and also to make a reconnaissance 
of Gujranwala and report on the general situation and 
take offensive action on any large gathering of people. 

Q. Who had given you those instructions ? 

A. I had received them in the usual way from the 
Adjutant. 

Q. And then I gather from the War Diary* of the 
16th (Indian) Division, last entry (P. 4), that you must 
have received the instructions at about 8-15, if these 
instructions referred to you ? 

A. My reconnaissance started at 7-50. 

Q. Then you must have received your instructions 
earlier ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Then I see you arrived in Gujranwala at 8-30 ? 

A, Yes. st 

Q. You state there you found the main line railway 
culvert about 300 yards south of the main station partly 

“demolished but under repair ? 

A. As far as I could ascertain the railway was dis- 
tinctly broken and the culvert was blown in but 1 could 
not gay how it was destroyed. Certainly there was a 
party of about ten or a dozen men there who were to all 
intents and purposes repairing the culvert. 

- Q. Is the oulvert the same thing as the bridge ? 

A. The culvert is the bridge itself and on this side of 

Gujranwala. 


Q. There are bridges on both sides of Gujranwala and 
then there is the Gurukul bridge ? 


* Not reproduced. 


A. This was a little culvert over a nala about ten 
feet wide. | j 

Q. You refer to the bridge. It is a culvert over which 
the railway is carried over the sleepers. I now under- 
stand that. It was still burning ? 

A. There was no suggestion’ of setting fire to it, as 
far as I could sce. 7 

Q. You go on to say that no other damage to the 
Tailway permanent way was noticed between Lahore 
and three miles north of Gujranwala. 

A. That is right. On the other side of Gujranwala 
there is a largo bridge. 

Q. That bridge is the Kachchi bridge ? 

A. I took my reconnaissance as far as that bridge. 

Q. ‘Much rolling stock in station but no activity. 
Two trucks of goods train in station detached, one 
burning house on main road opposite station almost 
burnt out, still burning slightly.” Was that the Post 
Office ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. ‘* No large congregations of people. 
8-30 circle round Gujranwala ? 

A. Gujranwala and the country on all sides to a 
depth of 2 or 3 miles. 

Q. “At 8-55 gathering of about 20 noticed in field - 
about 1 mile west of town, scattered with Lewis Gun.” 
How many rounds did you fire ? 

A. One belt containing 148 rounds were fired. 

Q. Were any casualties caused ? 

A. Whether it caused any casualties or not, I did not _ 
definitely aim my gun at the crowd. My instructions 
were to disperse the crowd. 

Q. At 9-5 you report ‘ Truck still burning strongly 
and deadstock on adjoining platform. Main station 
building demolished. Church and large house nesr 
demolished, but no fire. Station occupied by armed 
native police and a few British ranks. Working parties 
busy on permanent way” ? : 


Did you after 
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A. Yes. ; 

Q. There was an entry previuus to this. You report 
at 8-58 “Similar gathering outside house in village 
4 mile west of town’; on approaching them they entered 
house. One bomb dropped which hit adjoining house 
and blew side in.” Was that the only bomb you 
dropped ? 

A. Yes, that was the only bomb. 

Q. In dropping the bomb you carried out the instruc- 
tions you had received ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. You dropped that bomb on the crowd or at the 
house ? 

A. There was a crowd as given in my report of 8-55 
hours. To make a rough estimate it was between 30 
and 50 men and had made a semi-circle at the door 
of a house. One man was standing at the door who 
was obviously addressing the crowd and when the bomb 
dropped everybody went inside the house. 

Q. So far as you were able to ascertain thaf bomb 
caused no damage to any individual ? 

A, That I could not say, Sir. 

Q. Then you left Gujranwala about 9-30 ? 

A. At 9-30, Sir. 


By the Hon'ble Mr. Justice Rankin— 

Q. I take it as regards the second crowd, after they 
went into the house, to drop the bomb was the only 
effective way to break up the crowd ? 

A. My object was to disperse the crowd that was 
still inside the house. 

Q. Then it was no good firing a machine gun? 

A. No. 


By Sir C. H. Setalvad— 

Q. This gathering that you saw of about 20 people 
in a field near Gujranwala, did you observe what were 
they domg ? . é 

A. That was a difficult matter todo. It was certainly 
not a normal agricultural party of people. 

Q. How did you gonclude that ? 

A. Personally I have never seen any agricultural 
party gathered in this way in a few yards. As far as 
I could ascertain from the aeroplane it was an abnormal 
crowd. . 

Q. Was not March and April the crop gathering season 
in this part of the country ? 

A. That I could not say. 


Q. These people were not on any road ? 

A. They were in a field. 

Q. That field was not abutting on any road at all? 

A. My memory is not sufficiently reliable to say, 
but some of them may have been within 200 or 300 
yards of the road. 

Q. Were they armed with sticks ? 

A, No. 

Q. Or you could not observe anything ? 

A. No, 

Q. They might have been engaged ordinarily in gather- 
ing crops in those fields ? 

A. They were obviously an abnormal crowd. They 
had gathered together in a very small space indeed 
They were doing no work, standing and talking to one 
another. : 

Q. Do you think any people in a field, who were 
talking to each other, were doing anything unlawful ? 

A. My orders were to disperse any crowd and that 
gathering of 20 people was a crowd, and so I dispersed 
them. 

Q. Then you say you saw a similar gathering outaide 
@ house in the village ? 

A, Yes. : 

Q. They had assembled in front of a house ? 

A. Yes. S 

Q. You could not well observe what they were doing ? 

A. I could well observe. 

Q. What were they doing then ? 

A. They were listening to the man who was speaking 
at the door of the house. I have absolutely no doubt 
as to what they were doing. My idea was it was a 
meeting. 

Q. The man who was speaking was standing at the 
door of the house ? 

A. In front of the house at the door step. 

Q. And the other people were also on the steps ? 

A. On the road assembled to listen. 

Q. They might have gathered there for any other 
purpose, On & marriage occasion or for a funeral pur- 
pose ? 

A. Do these ceremonies take place at 8-30 in the 
morning ? 

Q. Zamindars might have come to the person living 
in that house for business ? 

A. As 20 or 30 people had ‘gathered oustide the house 
in my mind at that moment there was no doubt as to 
why they were there or as to what they were doing. 


Captain W. E. GODFREY, 1.A.R.0., Gujranwala. 


By the President— 

Q. I think you were at Gujranwala on the 11th, 12th 
and 13th of April ? 

A. Yes, my Lord. 

Q. What was your position ? 

A. At that time I was demobilised from the Army 
and was hoping to move to Gojra in the following 
week to take up my work as a Missionary of the 
Church Missionary Society there. 

Q. On the evening of Friday, the 11th April, did 
anything occur to you at the railway station ? 

A. Not on the evening of Friday. 

Q. On Friday you went to the railway station ? 

A. I went to the railway station to make arrange- 
ments for sending off my furniture to Gojra. 

Q. What happened there ? 

A. When I reached the station ; latform, I noticed a 
small group of young men standing talking, and this of 
course was nothing unusual. But as I went, on my 
turning the corner straight towards the station master’s 
office, they all turned and looked at me and one of them 
said something and made an action of throat cutting or 
of the slipping on of a noose at which the others all 
laughed. It was a deliberate action. 

Q. By his action was it obvious to you that he either 
meant to cut your throat or nose ? 


A. One or the other was certainly meant. 

Q. Was the action deliberate ? 

A. A very deliberate action. 

Q. Did you say anything to them? 

A. No, my Lord. I took a step or two towards him 
as if to ask him what he meant, but I immediately 
changed my mind and continued my way straight to 
the station master’s office. 

Q. Had you to go to the station again on Saturday 
about your furniture ? ° 

A. Yes, I had again to go to the railway station to 
complete arrangements about my furniture on Saturday, 
the 12th. " 

Q. In what condition did you find the railway staff ? 

A. I found them very rude. First of all they would 
not answer my question. There was a man speaking 
at the telephone and they did not greet me in the usual 
manner on that day; I noticed this particularly aa 
during my six months’ recruiting duty when I had much 
to do with, them they were always on good terms with 
me and I always found them polite and obliging. I had 
to meet these people almost every day in connection 
with my sending recruits to the depét and they were 
always ready to meet me cheerfully and used to chat 
with me very nicely, but on that morning I noticed 
& distinct change in them. 
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Q. Had you conversation with the goods clerks about 
sending off the children’s donkey to Gojra? 

A. Yes, I went down to the goods office: which is 
further down the line a little way. I was just merely 
asking a question. | meant to send away tho donkcy 
and I asked the price, as if it was heavy I would not 
make up my mind to find it worth while to send it. 
When this talk was going on one of them said “ Sir, I 
would not send the donkey by rail if I were you.” I 
asked him why. He replied it would be too hot. I did 
not pay any great attention to it at the moment and 
thought it was a joke about the donkey, but afterwards 
remembered the others laughed at the remark. 

Q. Later on the same day what happencd ? 

A. Having fixed up for bullock carts to convey this 
furniture to the station, I went again myself to see it 
loaded. I Jeft the yard and went to the passenger 
platform, and was talking to some of the railway staff 
outside the parcel office when I just chatted to one of 
them who said to me “ Sir, do you think you will see 
your furniture again?” I replied ,‘‘ Yes, of course. 
Why do you ask?” He said “Oh there is going to be 
a very big railway strike.” I was beginning to wonder 
at what they said, but did not wish to appear alarmed 
before them so I said laughingly, “‘ Achchha, kismat”’ at 
which they all laughed. Then I went home. 

Q. Later in the day did you see Dr. Charles of Gujran- 
wala ? 

A. Later in the day he came to me and he said that 
all sorts of things were happening in the city. He came 
to me and asked me as a missionary officer to ascertain 
what arrangements would be made for the safety of the 
Indian Christians in the event of anything happening. 

Q. Did he say anything particular as regards the 
Indian Christians ? 

A. No. He took me to Mr. Heron, and Mr. Heron 
heard what he had to say, asked certain questions as to 
whether he had any definite information, and said ‘I 
advise you all, if you do hear anything further, to gather 
in the Treasury.’ 

Q. On Sunday morning, did Mr. Heron call to sec 
you and advise you as to the safety of your wife and 
children ? 

A. On Sunday, Mr. Heron called very early ; he asked 
me to come out to the verandah. I went and there we 
discussed the situation. Eventually he said he did not 
want to hear what my wife had got to say. 

Q. He strongly advised you to make arrangements for 
going away? 

A. Yes: I said, “these rumours are going about; 
but I am going on Tuesday or Wednesday.” I was 
thinking then that these rumours were about the hartal 
which was to be on Tuesday. It is the custom there 
for American missionaries to have classes out in the 
open, and we were all there; while we were talking the 
Sabbath school broke up. I called Rev. Dr. MacConnelee 
and another and they all came and sat on my verandah 
and my wife also came, and we all discussed the situa- 
tion. While we were discussing, Dr. Charles passed on 
his bicycle. He was going to the missionaries. We 
called Dr. Charles again and we continued to discuss 
the situation. The question arose whether it would be 
necessary for the ladies to go away. Dr. McConnelee 
said ‘ladies won’t take my advice in the matter.’ I 
went with Dr. McConnelee to his house and all the 
missionaries were then present. The custom was for 
the missionaries to open their talk with a prayer. We 
had a prayer firat. At that time, the single ladies said : 
“* We cannot desert the Indian Christians.” One of them 
said she would rather die with them rather than have 
it said that she went away leaving them. 

Q. I think later they were assured by the Indian 
Christians they would be safe if the European Christians 
left 2 : 

A. I believe that was so. I should like to say here 
that Colonel O’Brien has rather misunderstood the 
situation as far as missionaries were concerned; the 
missionaries had no definite information at all. Nobody 
knew at that time whether it was merely a hartal or 
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whether there was the possibility of something happening 
after the Baisakhé fair at Eminabad. That was the 
situation at the timo. 

Q. Anyhow, after discussing the situation with Mr. 
Heron, did you resolve to leave ? 

A. Not at that time. Mr. Heron came back later on 
that day, somewhere between 1 and 2 o'clock, and called 
me again and said: “ Mr. Godfrey, I have heard some- 
thing which compels me to urge you to leave by the 
Bombay mail to-night”? and we scrambled about and 
got ready. The wyah went away and it struck me 
extraordinary at the time; I have come to know of its 
significance only in the light of the subsequent events. 
Mr. Heron practically insisted that I should take my 
family away by the Bombay mail. So we hurried with 
the packing. Then I sent my servants after tongaa. 
The servants came back saying that the tonga-walas 
would not come to a sahib. They were getting more 
money from the bazar people. I am quite prepared to 
say that I sent a note to Mr. Heron and he sent two 
constables with tongas and we went to the station pre- 
paratory to departure. 

Q. I think when you left the station you intended to 
return to Gujranwala the next day ? 

A. It was like this; I did not know whether ho was 
beginning to feel somewhat nervous. He said “ Mr. God- 
frey. Come back to-morrow. One white man with a 
revolver would be very useful.” I promised I would 
come back. : 

Q. Next morning. did you endeavour to get there ? 

A. I went to Lahore station and heard that the line 
was cut. 

Q. So you could not get back ? 

A. No. 


By the Hon'ble Mr. Justice Rankin— 

Q. You left Gujranwala by 4-30 Pw. on Sunday, the 
13th ? 

A. By the Bombay mail; it was to leave at 6 but 
it actually left at 7-165. : 

Q. Do you know whether later that evening the Indian 
Christians approached the European Christians, and dis- 
cussed the situation with them ? pa 

A. Not from my personal knowledge; I know they 
did. 


By Sir C. H. Setalvad— 

Q. Captain Godfrey, you said you were also a Mis- 
sionary before ? 

A. I was a Missionary before. I felt it my duty 
early in the War to offer my services and accept a Com- 
mission in the Indian Army and I stayed in the Army 
until I made an application for demobilisation carly this 
year. I was actually demobilised on February 28th 
and I stayed in Gujranwala whero I left my family. 
T had not received my orders from the Church Mission- 
sionary Society then. I received definite orders on the 
lst April. So I was making arrangements for going to 
Gojra to take up Missionary work. I have re-started 
my work. i 

Q. Are you still in the army ? 

A. I am in the army again. I was recalled after- 
wards. 

Q. Before you joined the army you were in Mis- 
sionary work ? 

A. I was doing missionary work. 

Q. For how many years ? 

A, Three years. 

Q. When did you come to Gujranwala? + 

A. I came in June 1918. 

Q. With regard to your army duties, in June 1918, 
you were posted there ? 

A. T was sent in command of the recruiting depét. 

Q. Since then you remained in Gujranwala ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. From June 1918 ? 

A, Yes, 
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Na From June 1918 when you came to Gujranwala up 

to April 1919 what was the state of Gujranwala? Did 
you observe anything unusual ? 

A. Nothing unusual until the Rowlatt Act began to 
be talked about. 

Q. After the Rowlatt Act was passed or rather, after 
the Bill was introduced, there appeared to be unrest in 
Gujranwala ? 


A, Personally I was not prepared to say 
I tried to sce the best side of these people. 

Q. As a missionary, you were mixing more freely with 
the population than other Europeans ? 

A. People would come to me more often. 

Q. They were talking to you more in confidence ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. You talked more familiarly with them than did 
the officials ? 

A, Yes, may be. 

Q. Did you find the people of Gujranwala on the 
whole loyal and law-abiding ? 


‘unrest.’ 


A. Yes. They were quict at any rate. 

Q. Before April 1919, did you observe any anti-British 
feeling ? 

A. No. 


Q. Or anti-Government feeling in the sense that they 
wanted to turn out the British Government from India ? 

A, No. 

Q. Did the subsequent happenings come upon you as 
@ surprise ? 

‘A. Not altogether as a surprise, I told you. “I did 
not object to a certain amount of political agitation 
myself. I did not sce any harm at the time. At the 
same time wo had been discussing the thing with other 
officials but I never saw eye to eye with them. I suppose 
they were sometimes keen on proving their point. Mr. 
Heron told me things which I had to admit with a certain 
amount of reservation. 

Q. How do you account for the sudden change in the 
attitude of the Gujranwala people generally ? 

A. I believe it was due to the rumours about the 
Rowlatt Act. The rumours of course were followed by 
happenings in other places. 

Q. You attribute that to rumours about the Rowlatt 
Act ? 

A. Primarily ; and then to what happened ot Amritsar 
and other places. That is my personal opinion. 

Q. Then you think that threw the people into a state 
of excitement ? 

A. I think so. They practically lost their heads. 
I think some of the people would not have done those 
things in ordinary times. | 


By the Howble Pandit Jagat Narayan— 

Q. It appears to me that the ‘Deputy Commissioner, 
Lieutenant-Colonel O’Brien was aware of the fears en- 
tertained by you and the Missionarica on the 11th? 

A. About the coming hartal ? 

Q. Yes. , 

A, Colonel O’Brien had not my experience. 

Q. That it was possible that something serious might 
happen ? 

A. Possibly, no. 

Q. There was no definite knowledge in the possess: 
ion of anybody ? 

A. I do not think so. 

Q. So much so, in order to avoid that possibility, it 
was considered necessary that some of the Europeans 
should go armed to attend the meetings of that darbar ? 

A, We decided to go armed. 


Q. Possibly in view of what happencd at Amritsar ? _ 


A. I do not think that Colonel O’Brien went armed, 
But I was armed. 

Q. It appears from your statement that you thought 
that the hartal would come off on the 15th ? 

A. Yes; I thought so. 

Q. You had constant conversation with Dr. Charles 
on the 11th and 12th? 

A. Yeu 
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Q. I will just read to you what he says, There was 
one hartal on the 6th and there was going to be a subse- 
quent hartal. He says :—‘ The cecond hartal was intend- 
ed to be held on the 13th, but the haliwais petitioned for a 
day’s delay to enable them to scll off the stocks of sweets 
they had got ready for the Batsakhi fair day. In the 
evening of the 13th, sweets were sclling at 2} to 3 secrs 
per rupee instead of the usual one seer per rupee.” Ac- 
cording to my information, the second hartal was going 
to be held on the 13th, but as the swect sellers said 
that they had a lot of mithai which they would not be 
able to sell, it was postponed ? 

A. I was not-told these things; I clearly remember 
many other things I heard. 

Q. Here is one point. It was said that the hartal 
was already arranged for the 15th and, on the Mth, 
it was deliberately held either to surprise the authorities 
or for some other purpose. Therefore I placed before 
you tho statement by Dr.. Charles. 

A, Don’t make me responsible for it. 

Q. I thought you had a conversation with him ? 

A. I cannot say ; I do not remember that. 

Q. I take it that when you heard that the hartal was 
being held on the 15th, you depended on the information 
given by Mr. Heron ? 

A. No; it was commonly said that it was going to 
be on the 15th; probably my servant told me. 

Q. Is it a fact that sweet-meats were being sold off 
on the 13th? 

A. I do not know. I did not buy any. 

Q. If that be a fact, then certainly the Aarlal should 
have. been held on the 14th? 

A. I do not know. 

Q. The Deputy Commissioner was himself cognisant of 
this fact and was aware of this danger, because, as a 
matter of fact, he had sent you to Rev. McConnelee to 
be prepared for any emergency, should anything happen 
on the day of hartal ? 

A. I never said so; he never saw me at all. 

Q. Did you sce Rev. McConnelce on behalf of the 
Deputy Commissioner ? 

A. No. I might have probably said “‘ Dr. MeConnclee 
might have spoken to Mr. Heron and the Assistant 
Commissioner ’’ I might have used the words. 

Q. 1 read from Kev. Dr. McConnclec’s statement, 
He says........‘‘ when Captain Godfrey came to my 
bungalow, having been sent by the Deputy Commis- 
sioner to tell us to be ready with food and clothing to 
go to the Treasury on short notice in case of a riot” 

A. I did not say that Colonel O’Brien gave me any 
instructions. No. There must be a mistake. 

Q. The arrangements which he was trying to make, 
to have food and clothing ready so that there might 
not be any inconvenience at the time of the hartal.... 

A. No, not on account of the hartal at all. 

Q. Here is my point: in case tho hartal was held ? 

A, In either case, we had to fly to the Treasury. 


Q. That is quite a different thing altogether. It 
appears to me that at least it was understood that the 
hartal might be on Tucsday or Wednesday, 14th or the 
15th? 

A. I do not remember about the 14th. I remember 
about the 15th. Somebody did suggest that they might 
do anything after the Bateakhs fair. 


Q. Then it was intended to have the provisions ready 
in the Treasury 2 or 3 days before, and Mr. Heron said 
that it might arouse suspicions ? 

A. I believe so. I personally thought of it. I said 
it would be quite a gaod idea. I advised the ladics to 
get the provisions collected together. 


Q. Now, with regard to the railway stafl, you know 
that a strike was contemplated and did come into effect 
in certain stations and it subsided because the military 
were there. At least, on one occasion, one of the staff 
had clearly informed you of the strike as when he asked 
you “‘ Are you sure you would get your furnituro again ?” 
That clearly shows that had there been any conspiracy 
he would not have mentioned the fact at all ? 
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A. T am not sure. I thought ho was particularly 
impolite to me. That might be due to the fact that he 
was a member of the conspiracy. 

Q. What I am saying is: You cannot say he was a 
member of the conspiracy and he was divulging to you 
the secrets of that conspiracy. I am saying all along 
that the strike was going to te held ana probably he 
was giving you that infermaticn ? 

A. Yes; he must have known it. 

Q. I want to know, whether by your statement you 
conceived that the strike was a sort of consyracy or was 
openly contemplated. He gave you that ict 

A. I rather fancy so. 

Q. So far as the information given by the Indian 
Christians is concerned, I find that the only evidence 
that is before the committee is this, that the European 
missionaries were not prepared to leave the Indian 
Christians ; they wanted to share their fate % 

A. The ladies were wore kind than the men. 

Q. It was only one person Lakuram Lab Ram who 
came to you? 

A. He never came to me. 

Q. Not to you? You said that native Christians 
gave certain information ? 


A. T never said they gave any information ; they came 


and ask¢d the missionaries to go away. _ 
io: That is my point. They did not say anything 
else ? 

A. The missionaries received no definite information 
whatever. 

Q. No information was received by them that any 
attempt was being made to kill or loot or anything of 
that sort ? 

A. No such information. 


By Sardar Sahibzada Sultan Ahmad Khan— 

Q. Just referring to the incident that you have related, 
you said that when you went there some people were 
standing there ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How many people were there ? 

A. About 6 or 7; no more. . 

Q. What class of people ? 

A. Rather respectable people, judging from theic 


appearance. 
Q. And they were on the platform ? 
A. Yes. 
Q. In a group or lino? 
A. In a group, talking together. 
Q. You went past them ? 
A. I went past them cventually. 
Q. When did you notice the lads ? 
A. As I was approaching them. 
Q: And in front of you one made that sign ? 
A. It was deliberately done. 
Q. How far were you from the man ? 
A. 4 or 5 yards. 
Q. In front of him? 
A. On one side. 
Q. You cannot say whether he made signs like this 


or that, whether he passed his fingers round’ his whole 
neck or only 8 portion of it ? 

A. No, I cannot say ; they all meant the cutting of 

“ my throat. 

Q. That is your inference ? , 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did he refer to any portion of your neck ? 

A. I cannot say exactly what part of my neck he 
wanted to cut. F 

Q. If you had seen properly, would you not have been 
able to say? Your attention was not arrested ? 

A. I did not look for it. 

“Q. Supposing he had scratched his neck ? 

A. Oh, no. He was moving his fingers round his 
neck. . 

Q. How many fingers ? 

A, Ido not know whether he used one or two fingers. 


Q. I want you tc let me know how far you saw him 
properly That was my object. 


A. I noticed it because his laugh drew my atten- 
tion. 

Q. We will come to the laugh afterwards. You can- 
not say whether he moved one finger or two? You 
could not say that ? 

A, No. 

Q. And then afterwards, did they laugh ? 

A. They laughed again. 

Q. What do you mean by ‘again’ ? 

A. They laughed ; they said something first and then 
they laughed ; and then this particular man made an 
action like that and I saw it and took a stop. I was 
going to ask him what he meant; they laughed again. 

Q. Anything else to make him laugh, except this ? 

A. Somebody said something. 

Q. You thought they were against you ? 

A. I was singled out for this particular purpose. 

Q. How ? 

A. Because, as I came through the door, first of all, 
they were in a group; only one or two facing me saw 
me. One of the persons said something to the group ; 
then they all laughed ; and one of the number did that. 

Q. You cannot. say exactly that they made a gesture 
of finishing you off ? 

A. No. 

Q. You did not hear anything of what they uttered? 

A. I do not remember. 

Q. Nor your name mentioned ? 

A. They did not know me. 

Q. They did not know you ? . 

A. I do not know these particular people. 

Q. Nor was ony refcrence to a sakib made? You 
heard nothing ? 

A, Nothing at all. 

Q. You say “my change of ‘mind made them laugh 
again.” Did they refd your thoughts ? 

A. I was walking in that direction and saw their 
action. I just tovk one or two steps and stopped. 

Q. You were making this statement ‘“‘ My change of 
mind made them laugh again.” 

A, The laugh coincided with my action. 

Q. Exactly. You took it as their intention ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. They mighthave meant something else? 
they were talking of a very scrious matter. 

A, May be. 

Q. Nid you make mention of this to anybody, because 
you thought that some trouble was brewing, something 
in the air ? 

A. I was looking for the cause of the trouble. 

Q. And so you went armed to the garden party ? 

ALT probably got information of the Amritsar inci- 
dent later in the day. 

Q. Then this incident would have been tecalled to 
your mind at the station ? 

A. Yes; the accumulation of these incidents. 

Q. Did you mention this to the Deputy Commissioner 
or any of the officials ? 

A. I have talked about this to the Deputy Commis- 
sioner, Colonel O’Brien. I thought I mentioned this to 
the Deputy Commissioner. He distinctly says: ‘‘ I did 
not say,” I must leave it at that. 

Q. Here it is in your statement ? 

A. He distinctly says “You never mentioned it.” 
I am prepared to Icave it to him. 

Q. Did you mention it to Mr. Heron ? 

A. Yes. That day or next day. I should think that 
day. I am not sure. I was not gathering facts. 

Q. I am asking you what you did. Did you mention 
it to any of the missionaries in Gujranwala ? 

A. No. 

Q. You didn’t. Tt seems you had some sort of con- 
ference with the missionaries in Gujranwala about these 
rumours. Did they tell you of any incidents that hap- 


Evidently 


- pened to any of them from which they thought trouble 


was coming on ? 
A. I cannot remember them saying anything. 
Q. Their duties took them every day to the town ? 
a2 
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A. Yes ; at the workshops and at a place 2 miles out 
of the town. 

Q. The missionary ladics ? 

A. I should say they go most days. 

Q. They did continue to go to the town as usual ? 

A. I do not know ; ladies do not come reporting to 
me. 

Q. Did you enquire whether the ladies were going to 
the town ? 

A. I did not. 

Q. Was it not best to enquire from them whether 
they met anything unusual ? 

A. No, they probably discussed it among themselves. 
They probably heard things which they never told me. 

Q. What I wish to know is this: You were discuss- 
ing with the missionarics the situation in Gujranwala, 
about the rumours and certain incidents that occurred. 
The natural thing would be to enquire whether the 
missionary ladies had been visiting Gujranwala as usual 
and whether they had noticed anything unusual. Would 
it not? 

A, Yes, it would be the natural thing. 

Q. Did you do it ¥* 

A. I do not remember it. 

Q. If you did, you would romember it ? 

A. If I am asked for a definite purpose, I would. 

Q. Because you do not remember it, you are ready 
in your inference? Neither any of these missionaries 
told you that the missionary ladiés had been visiting 
the town and had noticed anything unusual ? 

A. The ladics told me nothing. 

Q. This Dr. Charles is also a missionary in Gujran- 
wala ? : 

A, Dr. Charles is not a missionary. 

Q. Is he a surgeon or what ? 

A. He is a private practitioner in Gujranwala. 

Q. Ho came to you and tuld you of these rumours, 
about the hurtal and about the things that were being 

tulked about. He never distinctly said what these 
things were 2? He gencrally said that, all sorts of things 
were happening in the town ? 

A. Yes, 

Q. Did you inquire about them ? 

A. I probably asked him. We thought it might lead 
to unpleasant results. 

Q. Hero you say: “ Dr. Charles of Gujranwala came 
to me and said all sorts of things happening.” That 
relates to the events of the 12th ; soit was nothing beyond 
the hartal that you are referring to? 

A. We were thinking of the hartul on Saturday ; we 
knew what it was, and people in the town knew what 
had happened in Amritsar. We all knew and we all 
thought of the possibilities. 

Q. Here you say: “‘ He came to me and said all sorts 
of things were happening in the city of Gujranwala.” 
What sort of happenings ? 

A. I think he referred to meetings and the people 
saying all sorts of things ? 

Q. What things, 

A. I do not know distinctly. 


Q. What sort of things ? Were they saying “ we are 
going to have our meal ; we are going to drink water” 
and things of that sort ? 

A. For instance there was one of the servants ; she 
was going about and singing ‘ we will all become rajas’ 
she was humming and singing all the while. But I 
did not hear it ; it was hearsay. 

Q. Dr. Charles said that ? 

A. No; my wife heard it, 

Q. He simply referred to the meetings in the city and 
the talk akout the hartal ? 

aA. Yes, 

Q. He told you nothing more ? 

A. He said “ I do not like the attitude of the people.” 

Q. Do you know of any specific instances of rumours ? 
Hic gave no specitic instances of rumours from which 
you inferred there was a change of attitude ? 

A. I cannot remember anything. 

Q. He merely made a statement ? A 

A. Yes; that all sorts of things are happening. I 
could have kept a diary if I had known these things were 
coming on. I did not know before about it. I am 
giving you a summary as it came to me. 


By the Howble Mr. W. F. Rice— 

Q. Captain Godfrey, you referred just now to rumours 
connected with the Rowlatt Act. Can you kindly 
give us a little more information about these rumours, 
as far as you can, in your own experience? Have you 
heard them yourself ? 5 

A. They came to me and asked me “ Is it a fact that 
we cannot go ina party? Is it true that if there is a 
funcral we cannot mourn together? Is it true that 
if 5 men were talking together they would be immediately 
arrested ?” and so on. 

Q. Did you make the acquaintance in Gujranwala 
of any other people who have been described as political 
leaders ? 

A. Quite a few. 

Q. Did you talk with them about the Rowlatt Act? 

A. I asked them why they did not try to put these 
things before the people in a clear light and remove 
their misapprehensions. 

Q. What did they say ? 

i. Many of them said: ‘“ We were trying to do that ; 
these poor ignorant people won't listen to us” On 
the other hand, it all depends on the state of their mind 
at the time. 

Q. What is your own belicf about their attitude ? 
Were they spreading contradictory rumours ? 

A. I think some did ; some have not been credited with 
them. 


By the Hon'ble Pandit Jagat Narayan— 
Q. Did you.contemplate taking that ayah with you 
or leaving her behind ? 
A, The ayah would not come. 
Q. You went away and she remained at Gujranwala ? 
A. Yes ; she would not come 


AGHA GHULAM HASSAN, Extra Assistant Commissioner, Gujranwala. 


By the President— 

Q. On the 14th April, about 6 o'clock in tho morning, 
did tho officiating Doputy Commissioner's chaprast 
come to your house ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Did he give you 4 note asking that you should go 
to the house of the officiating Deputy Commissioner ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

. Did you accordingly proceed to his house ? 

. Yes, Sir. 

On your way did you sec some one riding a horse ? 
« Yes; Mohan Lal., 

. In what condition was he ? 

. He was buro-headed. 


mOROAS 


Q. Was he talking with the people ? 


A. Yes. 
Q. A number of people were around him 7? 
A. Yes. S 


Q. Were they doing anything ? 

A. They were just talking. 

Q. Had your presence any effect on them ? 

A. When I reached them, they became silent and 
they passed on. 

Q. On reaching the house of the officiating Deputy 
Commissioner, what report did you reccive as to what 
was occurring and what you were to do ? 

l. He ordered me to go and stay at the city thana. 

Q. Did he inform you that all the municipal commis- 
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sioners had been called out by him the previous night 
and asked to use their influence in stopping the hartal ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. As you went towards the thana, did you find that 
all the shops were shut in the bazaar ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Did you notice any people near the railway station ? 

A. Yes, Sir. I was going by the telegraph office 
and found the people there in the railway station. The 
mob was coming from the railway station towards the 
city. There were some boys and they were shouting 
“ Hindu Musalman ki jai, hai Rowlalt Act.” 

Q. What time was this? 

A. I believe it was 7-30 or about that. 

Q. At that time was any damage done to tho station ? 

A. Not at all, at that time. 

Q. At that time was damage donc to a bridge. near 
the station ? 

‘A. Yos.; Kahochi bridge. At the city police thana 
we were informed that a mob had gone to the distant 
signhl and they wanted to damage it. 

Q. You went with Mr. Heron? 

A. I went with Chaudhri Ghulam Rasul and some 
constables from the city thana to that place. Before 
our ‘arrival Mr. Heron and Rai Bahadur Ganga Ram 
and Lala Amar Nath were there. 

Q. What had happened to the bridge ? 

A. From where we stood, the bridge was about 2 fur- 
longs off......... o. 

Q. From the Kachchi bridge ? 

A. Kaohchi bridge is six furlongs from the pailveay 
station and the place where we stood is four furlongs 
from the railway station. : 

Q. When you stood there what did’. you sce ? 

A. I saw the mob standing outside the wire fencing 
and I asked them to disperse ; but they did not. They 
eventually came over to us and one of the men assaulted 
Mr. Heron. 

Q. In what way did he do that ? 

A. He came forward and wanted to scize hint. 

Q. Was he on horseback or on foot ? 

A. No; all were standing on the railway line. 

Q. What happened to this man when he wanted to 
assault Mr. Heron? 

A. He was repulsed and afterwards Mr. Heron ordered 
firing 

Qn Bofore firing was ordered, had stoncs boon thrown 
by the mob ? 

‘A. Yes, Sir. I was also hit on the right shoulder. 

Q. What is your opinion at the time as to the intention 
of the assault on Mr. Heron? Did the man intend to 
do serious bodily damage to Mr. Heron? 

A. I think so. 

Q. What was the attitude of the mob ? 

A. They were in great excitement. 


Q. At this time, did you know whethor damage was 
-done to the station or any other building in the town? 

A. Before this time, when this assault was mado, 
two bridges were burnt, one on the Gurukul side and 
the other on the Lahore side, the Kachchi bridge. 


Q. When the firing took place, what happened ? 
Did the mob disperso ? 

A. The mob dispersed. They went away from the 
railway line. : 

Q. Were there many casualtics ? 

A. No. Only one man, Kishan Chand, was seriously 
injured and 2 or 3 slightly injured. I was told after- 
wards that buck-shot was used by the constables. 

Q. Was the officiating Deputy Commissioner there ? 

A. He came after the firing. * 

Q. When he came, was there a question of continuing 
firing on the mob or of further firing ? 

A. No. There was only one firing, and the mob 
dispersed. 

Q. Then were people sent to oxtinguish the fire at the 
railway bridge ? 

A. Iremember that we sent some persons to extinguish 
the fire. 


e 


Q. Did one of the pleaders ask at the time that the 
liquor shops in the city should be closed ? 

A. Messrs. ‘Din Muhammad, Bhagat and Narain 
came to the spot and Din Muhammad told us that these 
mob people came after taking liquor and so were excited, 
and therefore all the liquor shops should be closed. 

Q. Did one of the pleaders you mentioned ask the mob 
to disperse? . 

A. Yes. 

Q. The mob followed his advice ? . 

A. No. 

@. When the mob dispersed in consequence of the 
firing, did you go then towards the post office or the 
railway station ¢ 

A. Railway station. 

Q. That is near the post office ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. When you arrived at the railway station, what did 
you find ? 

e A. We wore informed that the post office was set on 
ire. 

Q. Did you see the fire ? 

A. Tho post office was behind the railway station. 

Q. What happened at the railway station itself ? 
Was it set on fire ? 

A. It was not sct fire to at that time. 

Q. Did you want the municipal water engine to ex- 
tinguish the flames ? 

A, Yes; they cried for help. I was told that people 
would not let the fire ongine come. 

Q. Did you yourself go into the room of the postmaster 
and take out some of the furniture ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. You set one of the constables to work at the adjoin- 
ing woll ? 

A. Yes; there is a well adjoining the post office. I 
put him on the work. He was bringing the water and 
I was pouring it on the postmaster’s room. 

Q. Did you yourself pour water with a bucket ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Could you get sufficient water to extinguish the 
flames ? 

A. Certainly. 

Q. With what materials had the post office been set on 
fire ? 

A. I did not notice it, because I was in a great hurry, 

Q. After extinguishing the fire at the post office, did 
you go back to the railway station ? 

A. Yes; it is only 2 or 3 steps from the post office to 
the railway station ; we all went there ; we were guarding 
the railway station there. - 

Q. At this stage, did Mr. Din Muhammad, a pleader, 
come and assist you in dispersing the crowd ? 

A. Yes, Sir. He was asking the people to disperse. 


- There were other pleaders too. 


Q. Were a number of the mob taken away from the 
station ? 

A. Yes, he took a number of them to the city. 

Q. About this time, did you receive any information ? 

A. I received information that the fahsil was set on 
fire and also the honorary magistrates’ office. 

Q. When you received that information, did you 
leave the station and go to it ? 

A. Yes ; I was ordered by Mr. Heron to go and he sent 
with me Chaudhri Ghulam Rasul and some constables 
and we went there. 

Q. Onyour way did you find the dék bungalow on fire ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. I think the doors of the bungalow were closed ? 

A. Yes, all the doors were closed. Nobody was thore. 

Q. Nobody was inside ? 

A. No. Ste 

Q. You broke open the door and saved some furniture ? 

A. Yes; saved some of the furniture and the luggage 
of the junior Sub-Judge who was putting up there. 

Q. Meantime did Mr. Chaudhri Ghulam Rasub return ? 

A. He returned from the tahsil and said ‘ let us go to 
the railway station.’ 

Q. Hada big mob again gathered at tho railway station ? 
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A. Yes, 

Q. About what time was this ? 

A..1 believe it was 12 o'clock. 

Q. So, you went towards the railway station ? 

A. Yes, Sir; and there I was informed that the mob 
had gone to the treasury. 

Q. What did you find at the railway station ? 

A. A mob was there 3 and I heard that another mob 
had gone to the treasury. As I was in charge of the 
treasury I hastened to that place. I went alone. 

Q. After having been at the railway station, you went 
back to the treasury ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Was there a rumour that the treasury would be set 
fire to? 

A. Somebody informed | me that the mob had gone 
to the treasury. 

Q. You did not find the mob there ? 

A. No, Sir. Tho report was that the kotwali was set 
on fire 

Q. There you saw the District Engincer, Mr. Shaw ? 

A. Yos. 

Q. Did you givo any orders for dispersing any crowd 
that might be coming to the treasury ? 

‘A. Yes; I told the head constable that if anybody 
came that side he might fire on them. 


Q. Did you go then to the hufchers buildings ? 

A. The treasury and tho kuicheri buildings are adjoin- 
ing each other. 

Q. Had it been set on fire ? 

A. Yos, Sir. 

Q. What did yoy do? 

A. I broke open the door of the Superintendent's 
room and brought out one confidential almirah and 
certain other things and after that I went to the treasury 
office. Since the entrance door was sect fire to from the 
window I went into the room and removed the books,” 
balance shects, cash accounts and those things, and then 
afterwards from the back window a man, Fazil Iahi, 
was sent in and ho romoved some books from the treasury 
Office. 

Q. Was the treasury office also set fire to? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Had it been on fire when you had gone. to the 
kutchers buildings 2 

A, No, Sir. 

Q. At the samo timo? 

A. Tho buildings are adjoining cach other. 
ing at the treasury office was also set on fire. 

¢. Was that also done before you went ? 

A. Yes, Sir. As far as I enquired fire was sct to the 
additional district magistrate’s room and from there 
the fire spread to the other room ; they are adjoining each 
other. 

Q. Did you take any steps to extinguish it ? 

A. There was no use; the wind was blowing very 
heavily. We removed some records from the office. 

Q. Did Mr. Heron come up to the buildings when you 
were there ? 

A. Yos, Sir, when wo were getting out. He said that 
he received a report that the mob had gone to the police 
lines. 

Q. When you reached the police lines did you find 
a large mob ? 

' A. A large mob was standing outside the polico linos. 
The police lines are adjoining the jail. The mob proposed 
after setting fire to the police lines to go to the jail. 

Q. To let the prisoners out ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Had you to fire on that mob? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Who gave tho ordors to fire ? 

A. Mr. Heron. He was on a horse and I was on foot. 
He ordered it from a distance. 

Q. Was it necessary to fire at the time ? 

A. Yes, Sir ; otherwise the mob would have gone to the 
police lines. 


The build- 


Q. When did you notice that the railway station had 
been set on fire ? 

A. This was after we dispersed the mob ; it was perhaps 
3 o'clock. 

Q. Cases of incendiarism had been going on from 
the early morning until 3 o'clock in the afternoon ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Were ali these buildings that were set on fire Govern- 
ment property ? 

A. Yos ; the district court, railway station, tahsil dak 
and bungalow are the property of Government. 

Q. How do you account for tho mob having burnt 
Government property situated in different places of the 
town? 

A. The mobs were in different places. 

Q. How do you account for their having selected Gov- 
ernment property ? 

A. Because they are used by Government. 

Q. You take it that the action of the mob was against 
Government ? > 

A. Yes. 


By Sir C. H. Sctalvad— 

Q. How many years have you been at Gujranwala 
as Extra Assistant Commissioner ? 

A. Since September 1918. Before that I was Munsif 
there for two years. 

Q. You knew Gujranwala for a considerable time ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Before you come to April 1919 was there anti- 
ee or anti-British feeling observable ? 

. No. 

Q. Was the behaviour of the people to April 1919 
perfectly loyal ? 

A, I think go. 

Q. What was the reason in your view of this sudden 
outburat in April ? 

A. I think the Rowlatt Act, Mr. Gandhi’s arrest and 
the news which people brought from Lahore and Amritsar 
caused this outburst. 

Q. That created this outburst ?- 

A. Yes. : 

Q. And before the 14th had you any information or 
any apprehension that these things were going to happen ? 

A. Lam afraid I knew nothing of these things because 
I was in charge of the kutcheri. 


Q. When you first went to the station, was there a 
large crowd there ? 

A. Yes; the mob was going from the railway station 
to the city ; it consisted of more than a hundred People. 

Q. Then the crowd first went from the city'to the 
railway station ? 


A, I saw them returning from the railway station to 
the city. 


Q. It was perhaps early in the morning when they came 
to the station ? 
A, That I do not know. 
7 so fire that had taken place took place after that ? 
. Yes. 


By the Hon'ble Mr. W. F. Rice— 

Q. Is Mr. Heron a big strong man ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. If the man had succeeded in throwing Mr. Heron 
down, would Mr. Heron’s life have been in danger ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Then the mob was fired at ? 

A. Yes. id 

Q. Who ordered it ? 

A. Mr. Heron. . 

Q. Did you order it ? 

A. No, but he can order that under section 128 
of the Code of Criminal Procedure. 

Q. Did Mr. Heron on that day get any authority 
from any magistrate to fire on the mob ? 

A. He spoke with the Deputy Commissioner on the 
railway platform but whether he was given orders or not 
I cannot say. 
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By the President— 

Q. Are you Doputy Superintendent of Police at Gujran- 
wala ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

@Q. You have been in charge of Gujranwala since 
January 1918 ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. I don’t think I need trouble you about rumours 
and so on. I will come at once to what occurred on the 
14th. You were informed I think that there was to be 
a hartal on the 13th? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Were you put on duty in the city of Gujranwala 
for the 14th? > 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Did you reach the police station about 7 in the 
moming ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 


Q. On your way to the police station did you notice 


anything ? 

A. A man was coming riding in a khaki uniform. 
He was Mohan Lal. 

Q. How was he in khaki? 

A. He was wearing a hockey shirt, and knickers 
and stockings. 

Q. You do not mean he had uniform on ? 

A. No. He had nothing on his head. 

Q. Were there any people accompanying him ? 

A. He was alone. 

Q. Did you hear about this time that a calf was hanging 
from a bridge ? 

A. Yea, Sir. 

Q. Can you give us the exact time that you heard that ? 

A. It was about 7 A.M. 

Q. Did you instruct sub-inspector Ghulam Rasul 
to go to the spot and ascertain if the rumour was correct ? 

A. He told me that it was there and that he had taken 
it down. : 

Q. Did you go to the spot yourself ? 

Q. I rode there and had the calf buried at about two 
hundred yards from that place. 

Q. At what time did you have the calf buried ? 

A. I think it was 7-30 or a bit after that. 

Q. Do you know who had hung up the calf on this 
bridge ? 

A. I could not say. 

Q. Was the suggestion made that it was done by tho 
police ? 

A. That was later on. 

Q. Up to that time there was no such suggestion ? 

A. No. 

Q. Was there any truth in the suggestion that the 
police had anything to do with the hanging of the calf ? 

A. Not in the least. 

Q. And as soon as you ascertained that the calf was 
there you had it buried at once ? 

A. Yes, I had it buried at once. 

Q. Did you realise that a thing like that would cause 
trouble ? c 

A. Yes, that is why I had it buried and after having 
it buried I went to report the matter to the Superinten- 
dent of Police. 

Q. What time did you reach his bungalow ? 

A, At about 8 a.m. 

Q. Did you see any crowd at that time ? 

A. I saw a crowd of men collected and a railway train 
standing near the Gurukul railway bridge. 

Q. Did you know why the train was stationary ? 

A. I was ordered by the Superintendent of Police 
to proceed | to where the train was standing with a police 
guard which I did. 

Q. When you went to the railway bridge what did 
you find ? 

A. I did not go as far as the bridge. I awent as far 
as the train. When I arrived there the people were 
collecting but when they saw me with the guard they 


e 


Q. Had anything happened to the bridge ? 

A. The bridge was burning and the people were running 
from that direction to the city. 

Q. That is a bridge over a nullah on the top of which 
the railway runs—is it composed of heavy sleepers ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Are not these difficult things to sct on fire ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. I don’t suppose you could set the sleepers on fire 
with matches? Did you find that the wood and the 
sleepers were soaked in oil before the firing took place ? 

A. I do not know about that. 

Q. Did you form any opinion as to why the bridge had 
been set on fire ? 

A. To follow the example of Amritsar and Lahore. 
The telegraph wires‘were also cut. After that the other 
bridge was also set on fire. 


Q. Were you told then to go to the police station ? 

A. Mr. Heron came up then. I was bringing back 
the train to the railway station because it could not go 
further on account of the burning of the bridge. There 
were no passengers in the train. He took charge of the 
train and told me to go to the city police station with 
half the men. 

Q. When you were at the town did you sce a mob 
coming from the Sialkot gate ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. What were they doing ? 

A. They only passed by us. 

Q. Did information reach you that the mob had gone 
towards the Kachehi bridge side ? 

A. Yes, after that. 

Q. You sent information to the Superintendent of 
Polico ? 

A. Yes, Sir, the people began to disperse when they 
saw the guard coming and when I arrived the bridge 
was already on fire. 

Q. Did that bridge have iron girders ? 

A. Yes, Sir, and there was also timber above. 

Q. Did you extinguish the fire ? 

A. I sent a man to the police station to bring the fire 
engine, but it could not come. I put a guard there of 
one head constable and eight constables and told them 
that if any man came there, they would have to fire on 
him. 


Q. Just as you reached the bridge sub-inspector 
Ghulam Rasul arrived. He was going to Kachchi bridge. 
Did you post a guard at the bridge ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Did you notice that the sub-inspector was sur- 
rounded by a mob ? 

A. Further on about four hundred yards from me 
I saw him and hurried to the spot and the mob on seeing 
me dispersed. 

Q. What time would that be ? 

A. It was before 9. 

Q. Did you proceed after that to the city police 
station? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Did news reach you that @ mob of rioters were 
going to dismantle the distant signal on the Lahore 
side ? 

A. Yea, Sir. 

Q. Did you proceed to that spot ? 

A. I proceeded to the spot with Agha Ghulam Hassan. 

Q. I think you met the Superintendent of Police 
and the other people ? 

A. They were there already. 

Q. Just explain in your own words what occurred when 
you got there. 

A. It was a big mob which was on the Grand Trunk 
Road and TI was with Mr. Heron, Ghulam Hassan and 
Lala Amar Nath and the police guard of about twenty 
men. We were on the railway line proper and the crowd 
wero apparently discussing the uprooting of the rails 
before I reached them. They came near the railway 
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fencing and some of the crowd asked Mr. Heron to take 
off his hat—at least we received a message from Bhagat 
to the effect that thoy wanted Mr. Heron to take off 
his hat and salute them. Of courac he did not do that. 
Wo asked them to disperse and there was a military 
officer who also tried to disperse them but they would 
not. We remonstrated with them to go away and 
one of them actually rushed at tho Suporintendent of 
Police. I then heard some firing and I saw the man 
who had assaulted Mr. Heron running. On the firing 
the crowd went out of the fencing. 

Q. Before Mr. Heron had fired he had been assaulted — 
at any rate were stones thrown ? 

A. The stones were thrown and tho assault was made at 
the same time. 

Q. Where were you hit? 

A. I received them in the back. 

Q. Thon after the firing did the mob disperse ? 

A, The mob only dispersed in so far as they went 
outside the railway fencing. We returned to the railway 
station and some of the mob began to throw stones at 
us again. : 

Q. What casualties had you caused by that firat fire ? 

A. One man was seriously injured and about two 
or three were wounded. 

- Q. So far as you could judge the firing had very little 
effect ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. You say the mob came up again-at the railway 
station ? 

A, We were going on the railway line and the mob 
was also going thore. They wore parallol to us and they 
were throwing stones at the police guard and Mr. Heron. 
I was asked by Mr. Heron to stop there with a few men 
and he himself procecded to the railway station. 

Q. Did you hear the people threatening todo anything 
to Mr. Heron ? 

A. When we were at the platform many people camo 
and ‘on being asked to disperse they refused to do so. 
One of them said that he would kill Mr. Heron. So we 
turned him out and more men came in. I told Mr. 
Heron that we might have to fire on these people. Just 
as we were falling in we heard that the post office was on 
fire. we 

Q. Did you remain long at the post office ? 

A. I think it was more than an hour. 

Q. Did the crowd in the meantime go to some other 
place ? 

A. There wore many crowds. 

Q. Did you hear that the ¢ahsil was on fire ? 

A. We heard that the dék bungalow and tahsil were 
on fire. I was ordered to proceed there with a police 
force but when I reached the tahsil it was ablaze. I 
went there at about 1 P.M. 

Q. Did you make arrangements to put the fire out ? 

A. We could not make arrangements as we could not 
get water and the engine could not come as the mob 
would not allow it. 

In my opinion had we fired at the post office the posi- 
tion would bave been in hand. 

Q. Why didn’t you fire at the post office ? 

A. I suggested this to Mr. Heron but he gave no orders. 

Q. Do you know why he was averse to firing ? 

A. Some pleaders came and told us that they would 
try to persuade the people to go away. They tried to 
do this but the mob paid no attention to thom. 

Q. Did the Deputy Commissioner refuse to give liberty 
to fire ? : 

A, Yes, Sir. 

Q. Was he in charge of the situation ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. After being at the tahsil and dék bungalow which 
were ablaze did you go hack again to the railway staticn ? 

A. Yea, Sir. 

Q. When you came back to the railway station what 
did you find there ? 

A. We were all there—Mr. Heron and Mr. Nevill— 
and while there we heard that the treasury and the jail 
wore threatencd. 


Q. Then did you leave for those placcs ? 

A, Mr. Nevill and I left for those placca with a body 
of men. 

Q. When you went to tho jail did you find that it was 
safe ? 

A, The jail was eafo but the kulcheri. was burning. 

Q. Alittle after this Mr. Heron arrived at the treasury ? 

A. Yes, ho sent me as he heard that the tre&sury had 
been threatened. ; 

Q. Were you afraid yourself that the mob would 
commit violence there ? 

A, I went there but no mcb turned up. 

Q. Meantime did acroplancs come 2 

A, Yes, Sir. After this Mr. Heron and I came tack 
into the city. 

Q. Did you sce any bombs boing thrown from tie 
acroplanes or shots from the machine gun of an aero- 
plane ? 

A. We could not see but we heard them. 

Q. What was the effoct of the acroplane’s action ? 

A. The people ran into the city to take shelter. After 
thia all was quict. 7 

Q. But for that acioplane’s action would violence 
have gone on? 

A. The violence would not have gone on if we had 
fired at the post office and I think we would have saved 
the situation. 

Q. You suggcst that if you killed about twenty people 
you might have saved the situation ? s 

.A. The aeroplane firing did not kill nearly as many 
as twenty. 

Q. So that in fact the acroplane just did what ycu 
think the police should have dcne earlier ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. And if that previous acticn had been taken result- 
ing in practically the same loss of life there would not 
have been the same amount of destruction to property ? 

A. Yes, Sir, , 

Q. Did vou form any opinion as to whether the attitude 
of the crowd was a1.ti-British ? 

A. It was anti-British and anti-Government, because 
they attacked Mr. Heron particularly. I was in the 
mob myself at about 9-30 when they assaulted him, 
but they did nothing to me or my men. 

Q. You found that the property that was set on fire 
was Government property ? 

A. Yes, Sir. : 

Q. From that you gathered that the mob was against 
the Gcvernment ? 

A. Yes, it was against the Government. 


By Sir C. H. Setalvad— 

Q. How many years have you heon in Gujranwala ? 

A, Two years. 

Q. As Deputy Superintendent of Police ? 

Ay Yes. 

Q. Before April 1919 did yeu observe any anti-Govern- 
ment or anti-British feeling in Gujranwala ? 

A. No. 

Q. You found that the people were very quiet and 
loyal ? 

A, Yos. * 

“ Q. Then this sudden outburst, which took place on 
tho 14th April, was caused by what happoned at Amritsar 
and other places ? 

A, First tho Rowlatt Act was the cause of it, as the 
people were under the impression that it was a very 
bad legislation ; that it did not allow two or three per:ons 
to sit together ; and that the police had unlimited powcrs, 
ete. 

Q. Owing to various rumours regarding the provisions 
of the’ Rowlatt Act, and the disturbances from Amritsar. 
and Lahore and the arrests of Gandhi, Kitchlew and 
Satyapal the people were thrown into a turmoil ? 

A. Yes, and tho local pl aders arranged a mecting 

Q. Then a meeting was held on the 5th April, and at 
that meeting a resolution was passed, and that resojution 
has been placed before the committee by Colonel O’Brien ? 

A. Yes. 
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Q. On the 15th April after these evonts various arrests 
were made in Gujranwala ? 


A. Yes, 

Q. Did you take part in them 

A. Yes. ° 

Q. Were you with Colonel O’Brien ? 

A. Yes, I was. 

Q. About twenty people or more were arrested ? 
A. Yes, 

Q. And prominent pleaders were arrested ? 

A. Yes. Lal Singh was the only barrister. 

Q. When the British troops and Colcnel O’Brien 


and ycu went to each indiviaual, you first went to one 
man and arrested him, you went tc the second and third 
man, and so on. When you arrested these pleaders you 
marched them off as you found them in the house ; 
you did not allow them to dress ; they were taken bare- 
headed and undressed ? 

A. All of them were not bare-headed ; one or two 
may have been bare-headed. 

Q. Did ycu allow them to put on their clothes and 
get dressed ? 

A. Only in one or two cases were the people undressed. 

Q. Wero the others dressed awaiting your arrival ? 

A. They were generally all dressed. 

Q. What time of the day was this? 

A. After 2 P.M, 

Q. And those you found undressed were marched off 
like that ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. You arrested them and handcuffed them and 
chained them together ? 

A, Yer, , 

Q. As you arrested further persons they were also 
treated in the same way, handcuffed and chained and 
taken through the city ? 

. Yes, é 

. Then you took them to the railway station ? 
Yes, 

And they were put in a goods truck ? 

. Yes. 

How many did you put in that track ? 

. All of them; about twenty-two. 

What was this truck? 

. It was an open truck. 

Was this a coal truck? 

. No, it was not exactly a coal truck as the sides 
were very low. The sides of a coal truck aro usually high. 

Q. They were all chained together and put in that truck? 

A, Yea. 

Q. What hour of the day was that when you put them 
in that truck? . 

A. It was about 6 o’clock. It may be earlier, between 
4 and 6. 

Q. How long were they kept in the truck before the 
train started ? 

A. For a few minutes. 

Q. What arrangements were made about their getting 
food or going to attend the call of nature ? 

A, I do not know. 

Q. You say that they were all chained together. Then 
how would those who wanted to attend the call of nature 
do so? 

A. I know nothing about that. 

Q. When you put them in the truck, did you provide 
any food for them? 

A. I know nothing about those arrangements, as I 
was not in charge. 

Q. You were with Colonel O’Brien when you arrested 
all these men, and you took them to the railway station 
and put them in the truck, chained and handouffed. 
Was there any provision made for them ? 

A. 1 saw no provision made. 

Q. Did the train take them to Lahore? 

A, Yes. 

Q. After about a fortnight they were brought back 
to Gujranwala, Probably you are aware of that? 

A. I think they were brought back, but I did not see 
them. 
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Q. When they were brought back were you in charge 
of them ¢ 

4. No, they were taken to jail. 

Q. Did you have anything further to do with them ? 

A. We held identification parades. 

Q. Did you go to the station to meet them? 

A. No. 

Q. And when they arrived, what did you do with 
them afterwards ? 

A. They were taken to tho jail. 

Q. What part did you take in it? 

A. I took no part. All we did was to hold identifica- 
tion parades, as the investigation was going on. ’ 

Q. They were kept about a fortnight in Gujranwala ? 

A. I do not know. 

Q. Did you know that they were taken again to 
Lahore ? 

A. I did not know. 

Q. On the first occasion, when you put them in the 
truck you personally had nothing further to do with 
them ? 

A. No. 

Q. You did not go personally and take any part in 
dealing with them ? 

A, No. 


By the Hon'ble Pandit Jagat Narayan— 

Q. Was a meeting held on the 6th ? 

A. A meeting was held on the Sth. 

Q. And in consequence of that meeting, was there a 
hartal on tho 6th? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Is Bela Ram your subordinate ? 

A, Yes, 

Q. And did he submit the report of that meeting ? 

A, Yos. 

Q. Kindly look at Exhibit 7* where the proceedings of 
that meeting are given. It is signed by Pars Ram 
sub-inspector and also by Mr. Heron. The President 
of that meeting was Lala Hakim Rai and speeches were 
given by Lala Mela Ram, Lala Amar Nath and Diwan 
Sarb Dayal and those proceedings contain the substance 
of the speeches that were given? 

A. Yea, 

Q. Beyond this you have no other definite knowledgo 
as to what were the speeches given? 

A, Yes. 

Q. I take it that you rely mainly upon this? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What is the distance between the city police sta- 
tion and the Kachchi bridge ? 

A, About a mile. 

Q. And what is the distance between the Kachchi 
bridge and the bungalow of Mr. Heron? 

A, One mile, 

Q. Was this information about the calf given to you 
when you were on the way to the city police station ? 

A. Yes. It was about 7 a.m. when I got the infor- 
mation. 

Q. Up to the time you reached the Kachchi bridge 
and up to the time when you gave this information to 
Mr. Heron was the other bridge burning ? 

A. At the time when I went to him, the bridge was 
burning. 

Q At the time you took down the calf, did you see 
the bridge burning ? 

A. I could not see from that distance, as it was more 
than a mile. 

Q. At what time was the Gurukula bridge burning ? 

A. It was burning before I reached there. 

Q. It was at about 8—at the time when the calf was 
taken down by you was the Gurukula bridgo burning or 
not ? 

A. T cannot say. 

Q. Do you know that there was a mecting going on 
that day in front of Amar Nath’s house ? 


© This refers to the Gujranwala Leader's case (Crown te, Amarnath, 
ote.) The exhibit is pot reproduced, 
,: § 
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A. I heard about this later on. 

Q. Were you informed that the matter about the calf 
was mentioned there ? 

A, No. 

Q. Did you or did you not inform the Deputy Superin- 
tendent of Police that this matter was mentioned at 
that meeting ? 

A. It was not mentioned. 

Q. Probably you know something of the statement 
of the approver ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. You did not find anything about this calf being 
mentioned at that meeting ? 

A. It was not mentioned at the meeting but in the 
procession. 


Q. In the statement of the approver, there is no men- 
tion that the question of the calf was being discussed ? 

A. It was not mentioned at the mecting. 

Q. Then where was it mentioned ? 

A. When the procession was going in the streets. 

Q. Therefore I take it that your knowledge is that 
this fact about the calf was mentioned either in the 
procession or at the mecting ? 

A. I think it was mentioned in the procession. 

Q. And do you know that it was then and there said 
that this was the work of the C. I. D.? 

A. Yes, it was said so. 

Q. Therefore you are probably incorrect in your 
impression when you investigated the matter that this 
allegation was made on the 14th? 

A. No, this allegation was made on the 14th. 

Q. As Deputy Superintendent of Folice do you know 
that on the 13th pork was found and this matter was 
brought to your notice. 

A. It was not pork. 

Q. In your investigation have you been able to ascer- 
tain who was responsible for the hanging of this calf ? 

A. No. 


Q. At the time when Mr. Heron was assaulted I think 
there were about 25 constables with him with fixed 
bayonets ? 

A. Yes, they were standing on the line. 

Q. Were they behind him ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. The man who assaulted Mr. Heron was Behari 
Lal and he had no arms with him—not even a stick and 
as a matter of fact he was not able to touch the bedy of 
Mr. Heron ? 

A. I think he did touch his body. 

Q. You have said that some persons were saying that 
they would kill Mr. Heron, and the person who said this 
stated that as Mr. Heron has killed his brother, he would 
kill him ? 

A, That is so. 

Q. At the Kachchi bridge, what was the number of the 
crowd ? 

A. About four or five hundred. 

Q. How many police were there? 

A, Twenty. 

Q. I am not talking of the railway station, I am 
talking of the Kachchi bridge. 

A. It was about 200 yards from there. 

Q. Mr. Heron also went to the Gurukula bridge ? 

A. Yes, he did, but I was not there at the time. 


Q. Do I understand that from 8 o'clock up to 12 
o’clock there were always 20 policemen with him ? 

A, I do not know as I was not with Mr. Heron from 
8 o'clock to 12 o'clock. 

Q. At the time that the aeroplanes arrived it was 
raining in Gujranwala ? 

A. It was a small shower of rain. 

Q. How long did it last? 

A. About three or four minutes. 

Q. Were you present at the meeting of the 5th which 
was convened by the Deputy Commissioner ? 

A. No, I was not. 

Q. Did you see any respectable people of the city in 
the crowd on that day anywhere, either at the post 
office or kutcheri ? 

A. Yes, Lala Singh, Mela Ram, Abdul Aziz and Khan 
Chand were there. 

Q. Where ? 

A. Near the post office after it was set on fire. 

Q. Were any of them with the crowd when the post 
office was burnt or did they come subsequently ? 

4, We did not see the post office being set on fire. 

Q. So far as your knowledge goes were any of them 
burning the post office or did they come afterwards ? 

A.I think they came afterwards. We were there 
when they came. 

Q. And you asked them to persuade the crowd to 
disperse but whether it was a genuine attempt on their 
part to do so you cannot say? 

A. I do not know whether they made any attempt. 
They said to us do not fire—we will try to get the people 
to go away.” 

Q. Did they make an attempt to persuade them ? 

A.T do not know. 

Q. What is your conelusion ? 

A. They might have told them the contrary. 

Q. Have you any reason to believe that they did not 
ask the crowd to disperse ? 

A. I have no reason. 

Q. I am talking of the crowd before the post office— 
how far was this crowd from you all? 

A, About 30 or 40 yards. 

Q. Therefore you could not hear what was being said 
from within 30 or 40 yards? 

A, No. 

Q. Can you tell me where the bombs were thrown 
inside the city? 

A. I know nothing about this. 

Q. Not even up to this time? 

A. Yes, . 

Q. You are a Deputy Superintendent of Police, Guj- 
ranwala, and you know nothing about this? 

A. This matter did not concern me and I had nothing 
to do with the investigation. 

Q. And do you know where the other bombs fell ? 

A. No, I never cared to find out. 


By the Hon’ble Mr. W. F. Rice— 

Q. About this truck—I understand it was on the 15th 
April at about sunset when these people were sent to 
Lahore from Gujranwala? 

A. Yea, 

Q. Was there any special hardship in making a short 
railway journey in the hot weather at about sunset ? 

A. I do not think so. 


Mr. V. W. SMITH, Superintendent of Police, Gujranwala. 


By the President— 

Q. Mr. Smith, you are a Superintendent of Police ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. At the outbreak of these riots, what was the general 
condition of the police force throughout Gujranwala 
and the neighbouring parts of the Punjab? Was the 
Police force depleted ? 

A. It suffered from under-recruitment, partly due to 
economic conditions and also on account of having 


supplied nearly 2,000 men for the two police battalions, 
and all those vacancies had not been filled up. 

Q. You have handed in a detailed statement to us as 
to the strength of the police force in Gujranwala ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And I take it that that statement you have handed 
to us is accurate ? 

A, There is only one point in which I should make a 
correction. In the first paragraph it is stated that 23 
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constables were brought in from punitive posts. Tho 
actual number should be 17, 

Q. In your statement, I think, you also state as to the 
strength of the police in the neighbouring places in 
Gujranwala ? 

a8 This only refers to the district of Gujranwala 
itself. 

Q. Can you say with reference to the ncighbouring 

istricta of the Punjab as to the strength of the police 
force ? 

A. I was in Lyallpur myself, which is a neighbouring 
district ; and there we were slightly under strength, 
almost normal. 

Q. Do you know anything about other districts ? 

A. No, Sir. I cannot say. 


By the Howble Pandit Jagat Narayan— 
Q. Were you in the first woek of May at Gujranwala ? 
A. I was at Lyallpur. 


Mr. V. W. Suita—concluded—Mr. E. K. Soaw—Mr. B. C. Coatrepsen. 


' 
By Mr. Herbert, Government Advocate— 

Q. Of the 119 constables at Gujranwala, how many 
were armed ? 

A. All with the exception of 30 or 40. 

Q. What about Wazirabad, Hafizabad and Sheikhu- 
pura? 

A. At Wazirabad, the total number of muskets waa 
six at the city polico station, six at the Sadar police 
station and five at the Treasury guard. 

@. At Hafizabad ? 

A, There were only six at the police station and five 
at the Treasury guard. 

. At Sheikhupura ? 
. Eleven. 

. Chuharkana ? 

. There was none. 
. At Sangla? 

Six. 


bhOnORO 


Mr. E. K. SHAW, District Engineer, Gujranwala. 


By the President— 

Q. Are you District Engineer at Gujranwala ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. On the morning of the 14th April last, Mr. Heron, 
Superintendent of Police, came to you? 

A. He came to my bungalow. 

Q. Did he give you some warning? 

A. He warned me to be prepared for all emergencies, 
as the riot had started. 

Q. Did he say whether anything had beon done at 
that hour ? 

A. They were burning the bridge north of the station. 

Q. Did he leave some policemen as a guard at your 
bungalow ? 

A. Yes, four men and a sergeant, five all told. 

Q. Was any arrangement made as to what you should 
do with your wife and children ? 

A. He told me, should matters become dangerous 
he would send word and I was then to take them to the 
Treasury. 

Q. Did you receive word ? 

A. Yes, I received word at about 12 noon. 

Q. And in consequence of that word, did you take 
your wife and children to the Treasury ? 

A. A ei 

Q. I think it is a square walled enclosure rising about 
25 feet from the plain ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did you on entering the enclosure mount the 
bastion to the north-east ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Was it position that enabled you to see anyone 
approaching ? 

A. Yes, not from a long distance though. 

Q. What was the distance you could seo? 

' A, About 150 yards. 

Q. Could you also obtain a good view of the road 
leading to the railway station ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Was riot going on there ? 

A. From the noise I could imagine there was riot. 

Q. I think the Treasury is about 250 yards from your 
bungalow, and the court-house about 50 yards closer ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Shortly after your arrival did some of the rioters 
come from the direction of the failway station ? 

A. Yes, about 20 or 25. 


Q. Did they do anything ? 

A. They broke into the interior of the court-house 
and set it on fire. 

Q. That was 50 yards away from you? 

A. The end they started on was much closer. 

Q. How many mon were there in that mob ? 

A. There were six men, and the remainder boys, about 
20 or 25 all told. 

Q. What material did they use for the purpose ? 

A. Some were carrying canes and some had what I 
took to be sticks, but from the rapidity with which 
flames reached the clerestory windows, I was forced to 
the conclusion that the canes had some inflammable 
liquid and possibly their sticks were squirts. 

Q. Was the crowd entirely out of hand ? 

A. I do not know that they were out of hand, but 
they seemed to be working on a method, as if they had 
been previously trained. 

Q. You know all the other acts of the incendiarism 
that were committed during the course of that day ? 

A. I heard of them afterwards, not at that time. 

Q. Did you know of the arrival of an aeroplane ? 

A. Yes; it came when the court-house was burning. 

Q. What was the effoct of the action taken ? 

A. My firm belief is that if the aeroplane had not 
taken action, probably the whole of the civil lines would 
have been destroyed. The arrival of the aeroplane 
was the saving of the place. 


By the Hon’ ble Pandit Jagat Narayan— 

Q. The age of those boys was from 12 to 14 years ? 

A. About that. 

Q. The warning that was received by you was at 
about 12 noon? 

A. Yes, about 12 noon. 

Q. Up to 12 noon, you had not seen any portion of 
the crowd? 

A. No. 

Q. Up to 12 noon, there was no demonstration against 
or about your bungalow? 

A. I did not see any. 


By Mr. Herbert, Government Advocate— 
Q. How far is your bungalow from the city ? 
A. About half a milo from the front of the city. 
Q. How far is it from the station ? 
A. It is less than half a mile from the station. 


Mr. B. C. CHATTERJEE, Head Master, Mission High School, Gujranwala. 


By the President— 

Q. Mr. Chatterjee, you are the Headmaster of the 
Mission High School and a member of the Municipal 
Committee, Gujranwala ? 


A. Yes, My Lord. 
Q. On the morning of the 14th April, did you go to 
the school at about 7 o'clock ? 
A. Yes, I did. 
H2 
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Q. I think that was a holiday, but you had gone to 
see about something ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Where is your school? 

A. The school is outside the city, not very far off from 
it, just opposite to the tahsil. 

Q. Were you told anything as to the occurrences in 
the city? 

A. I was told by one of the chaprasis of the school 
that there was some noise and uproar in the city. 

Q. As you were going home, did you hear the same 
thing from your friends ? 

A. Yes, I met them on the road. 

Q. Was your wife very nervous as to what had 
Ocourred ? 

A. Yes, she was, because she was very sick at the time. 

Q. I think you heard about the railway bridges being 
set on fire? 

A. Yes, I did. 

Q. Did the Reverend Jiwan Mal come to your house ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did it appear to you that things were assuming a 
dangerous aspect? 

A. Yes, when I heard of these things, it did so appear 
to me. 

Q. Did you hear people shouting ? 

A. I heard a noise. 

Q. Could you distinguish what the shouts were? 

A. It was @ general kind of noise, I could not dis- 
tinguish very much. 

Q. You say you heard that people were shouting 
Hindu-Musalman ki jai and Hat Hat George mar gaya 
hait 

A. That is what I heard from the Reverend Jiwan 
Mal I did not hear it myself. 

Q. Did you advise the Reverend Jiwan Mal to bring 
his wife and children to your boarding house ? 

A. Yes, I did. 

Q. Was that in order that you might be together ? 

A. Yes and to be safe in the boarding house. 

Q. By the time he reached his house, the crowd had 
greatly increased ? 

A. He did not come to the boarding house. 

Q. Did he find that the crowd was so great that he 
could not come? 

A. Yes. 

1Q. Is his house on the other side of the city ? 

A. Yes. + 

Q. Was the noise increasing from 9 to 11 a.m. ? 

A. Yes, it went on increasing. 

Q. Could you hear it distinctly ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. At about 11, did the crowd march towards the 
post office ? 

A. It did. 

Q. And, I think, the post office was set on fire? 

A. Yea. 

Q. Coming to the civil lines, did the crowd burn the 
Casson Industrial School, and then the dgk bungalow 
and then the tahsil? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Going into the city and then coming back again 
to the civil lines ? : 

A. Yes. 

Q. Then did they set fire to the district court ? 

A. Yes, when they came back. 

Q. Was the station church then set on fire? 

A. After the district court was set on fire, the crowd 
went towards the station church and that was set fire 
too. 
Q. After that, was the goods shed set on fire? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Just about the time that the goods shed was set 
on fire, did you hear aeroplanes overhead ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Was the crowd still setting fire to buildings ? 

A. No they had just sot on fire the goods shed. 

Q. Did you hear bombs dropped by the aeroplane ? 

A. I heard a noise, I did not know what it was. 


Mr. B. C. CHATTERJEE. 


(Continued. 


Q. What was the effect of the presence of the aeroplane 
and the dropping of bombs ? 

Q. The aeroplanes dispersed the crowd and of course 
people were in a dreadful suspense for fear of the crowd 
previous to that. They were to a certain extent relieved 
of that fear. That was the effect. 

Q. Had you before this occurrence heard any rumour 
of action being taken against Christians ? 

A. No, My Lord. 

Q. In your statement, you say ‘“ Hearing a rumour 
in the evening that the houses of Christians would be 
burnt during the night, I with my wife, who could hardly 
move on account of sickness, took shelter for the night 
in the Treasury.” Was that on the night of the 14th ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. So that even after the aeroplanes had appeared 
and relieved the situation, you were in dread of a recur- 
rence ? 

A. Yes, there was the fear of houses being burnt in 
the night. 

Q. Were you sent the next day to Lahore? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Was that for the purpose of safety ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did you remain there for some days ? 

A. Yes. 


By Sir C. H. Setalvad— 

Q. Mr. Chatterjee, how many years have you been 
in Gujranwala ? 

A. For 30 years now. 

Q. And therefore you are intimately acquainted with 
the people ? 

A. Yes, very intimately. 

Q. During all this time that you were with them, 
what did you find the people to be? Were they quiet 
and loyal people ? 

A. Quiet, loyal and peace-loving. 

Q. Did you notice all these years any anti-British ot 
anti-English feeling among them ? 

A. Only of late to a certain extent, but not during 
those years. 

Q. Before April 1919, was there any antt-British 
feeling ? 

A. I did not know of any. 

Q. What do you attribute the sudden outburst in 
Gujranwala to? 

A. The immediate cause was the Rowlatt Act, I think. 

Q. In what manner ? 

A. People got excited over this Act, as I mentioned 
in my statement. There were misrepresentations made 
of the provisions of the Act, and on account of these 
misrepresentations people got excited, and their feelings 
underwent a change. 

Q. When did these misrepresentations first come to 
your notice in Gujranwala ? 

A. I could not give the exact date, but about the end 
of March I think. 

Q. Who spread these niisrepresentations, so far as you 
know ? 

A. I could not tell. 

Q. Did you attend any of the meetings about the 
Rowlatt Act ? 

A. No. 


Q. One of the causes according to you is that the 
misrepresentations regarding the provisions of the Rowlatt 
Act had excited the people? Was there anything else ? 

A. There might have been, but none came to my 
knowledge in a definite way. 


Q. Was there general unrest owing to economic causes, 
high prices and things of that kind? 

A. There might have been. 

Q. What was your observation ? 

A, I did not investigate these things. I am not in a 
position to say anything very definitely. 

Q. Did the outburst of the 14th April come upon you 
as a great surprise ? 

A. Yes, it did. 
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Mr. B. C. CHATTERJEE. 


[Concluded. 


By the Hon'ble Pandit Jagat Narayan— 
¢ Did you come back in the month of May ? 
. No. 

Q. You were in Gujranwala in the month of May ? 

A. Yes, I was. 

Q. You know that some railway restrictions were 
placed on the travelling public of Gujranwala and they 
were removed before the 9th of May? 

A. Restrictions were put on. 

Q. And they were remaved before the 9th of May ? 

A. I do not remember the exact date. 

Q. Subsequently these restrictions were reimposed 
again ? 

A. Very likely ; I had not much travelling to do, so I 
do not know. 

Q. Was there a large exodus of women from Gujran- 
wala in the first week of May ? 

A. I do not quite understand. 

Q. Did a large number of women leave Gujranwala 
after the railway restrictions were removed ? 

A. I have no knowledge of it. 


By Sahibzada Sardar Saltan Ahmad Khan— 

Q. Do I understand that the first manifestation of any 
unrest made itself clear in Gujranwala in the month of 
March or before that? 

A. I do not know about the previous happenings. 
But I heard: certain things. There might have been 
causes; I only heard certain things. 

Q. I am not asking about causes; I want to know 
facts about unrest. There was no show of unrest pre- 
vious to that ? 

A. The only thing I know definitely about is the mis- 
representations of the provisions of the Rowlatt Act. 

Q. I want to know whether you came to know of any 
feelings of resentment or unrest or protest against the 
authorities at all ? 

A. Not before the 5th or 6th April, when some meet- 
ings were held. 

Q. Do I understand that the object of those meetings 
was to protest against the Rowlatt legislation, as a sort 
of expression of annoyance at the authorities having 

that? 

A. That is what I understood, becaise I have not 
attended meetings. 

Q. There was no anii-British feeling ? 

A. There was anti-British feeling. 

Q. In what way? What makes you say that? 

A. From what the mob tried to do. 


Q. You deduce that from the action of the mob, but 
I am asking you whether there was anything before 
these protest meetings on the 14th April ? 

A, Nothing came to my knowledge. 

Q. So far as you are aware, you know of no anti 
British feeling before the 14th April? 

A. None whatever. 

Q. Among either the better or lower class of people ? 

A, No. 

Q. Then your statement that there was ani-British 
feeling is merely based upon the facts of the 14th, the 
burning of the railway station, of the court house, and 
80 on? 

A. Certain rumours came to my knowledge, but there 
was nothing dofinite. 

. What was the source of your rumours ? 
Common people saying things. 

Common people came to you about it? 

I heard from different persons. 

You must have heard from somebody ? 

From common people in the villages and towns. 
Did they come to see you on the 14th? 

No, not on the 14th. 

I understood from you that before the 14th there 
no manifestation to your knowledge ? 

I said except the rumours that came to my notice. 
. How long before the 14th did you hear? 
. I could not definitely say. 

Q. I do not want the exact date. Was it 10 days, or 
15 days, or one or two weeks ? 

A. It may be about two weeks. 

Q. What were the rumours that you heard? Was it 
that the Rowlatt legislation was harsh ? 

A. It was harsh as they understood the provisions. 
The provisions were understood to be that there would 
be a lovy of fees on marriages, on the birth of children, 
Government taking half the produce, and so on. 

Q. Is that all you heard ? 

A. Yes. : 

Q. From that you conclude that there was ants-British 
feeling ? 

A. Yes. 

Your conclusion is based on that ? 

Yes. 

. On that you have based your conclusion that there 
anti-British feeling ? 

Yes. 

. Was there anything beyond that! 

. No. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE, GUJRANWALA AND LYALLPUR. 


Captain J. A. 8. Ewrna.—Captain A. Harwoop. 


At Lahore, Friday, the 12th December 1919. 


PRESENT: 


The Hon’ble LORD HUNTER. 


The Hon'ble Mr. Justice RaNnxKIN. 
The Hon’ble Mr. W. F. Ricz, ¢.3.1L, ©.1.E., 1.0.3. 
Major-General Sir Gzoraz Barrow, K.C.B., K.0.M.G. 


Tho Hon’ble Pandit Jagat NaRzayan. 
Sir C. H. Seranvap, Kr. 


Mr. H. WILLIAMSON, M.B.B., L.P., Secretary. 


Captain J. A. 8. EWING, 19th Lancers. 


By the President— 

Q. Captain Ewing, you were in charge of the movable 
column in the Sialkot Area during the Punjab distur- 
bances ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. And you submitted to us a statement as to your 
movements on the different dates. Muy I take it that 
that statement is accurate ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. I think we m»y accopt that then as part of your 
evidence. What were the instructions you received 
before you started on your tour ? 

A. I was originally told to march through a certain 
area of country doing what they call “ showing the 
flag.” 

Q. What exactly is that ? 

A. It was to show tho villagors in the outlying parts 
of the country who had never seen troops, that we could 
move troops quickly about in the area and that sort of 
thing. 

@. And you visited a number of places as shown in 
your report ? 

A. Yes, in company with the Deputy Commissioner 
practically always. 

Q. During the course of your tour did you do any 
propaganda work ? 

A, Yes, Sir. 

Q. What sort of work was that ? 

A. We hada written statement to read out to the 
people and at one particular place, Sheikhupura, we gave 
a demonstration of motor machine gun firing and Lewis 


gun firing at a range there, and Raja Fateh Singh of 
Sheikhupura arranged that there should be a large 
number of people called there to see the demonstration. 

Q. In addition to that were there lectures delivered ? 

A. Yes, Sir, at these places we generally got some 
Indian to read out the lecture in the vernacular, both 
in Urdu and in Gurmukhi. 

Q. And what was the lecture about ? 

A. It was partially describing the Rowlatt Aot, telling 
them that they were wrong about lots of things they 
had heard. It was chiefly trying to alter the opinion 
they had got about vasious things, contradicting state- 
ments that had got about among the Indians. 


Q. At different places in your report I see you assisted 
in connection with the arrests of suspected people ; 
will you just explain how assistance was given ? 

A. The Deputy Commissioner, Mr. deMontmorency, 
of Lyallpur, had certain names of villagers. How he 
got the names I do not know, but he had these names 
and I went out with the cavalry by night and completely 
surrounded the village, and then he called out the 
lambardar and told him to produce the men that were 
required ; in practically all cases they were produced. 

Q. And I take it in your statement there is an accurate 


account of the different arrests that were made ? 
A, Yes, Sir. 


Q. So far as you are concerned, I suppose you were 


not in any way responsible for the selection of the people 
arrested ? 


A. Not in any way. 


Captain A. HARWOOD, 1st Durham Light Infantry. 


By the Presideni— 

Q. Captain Harwood, were you, on 15th April, detailed 
to command a detachment of 25 non-commissioned 
officers and men ? 

A. Thore is 8 mistake there ; it should be 14tb April. 

Q. That was early on the morning of the 14th ? 

A. No, Sir, I was detailed at about a quarter past 
twelve in the afternoon. 

Q. And were you instructed to proceed to Gujranwala ? 

A. Those were the instructions I was given, Sir. 

Q. Where were you stationed at the time you received 
theso instructions ? 

A. Rawalpindi, Sir. 

Q. I think you entrained your party by the Bombay 
Mail at about 1 o'clock 2 

A. About 1 o'clock. The train was detained for a 
few minutes to allow the troops to get down there. 

Q. What is the distance from Rawalpindi to Gujran- 
wala ? 

A, About 140 miles roughly. 

Q. And you proceeded by the Bombay Mail ? 

A. As far as Wazirabad. 


Q. At Wazirabad you transferred your party to 
another train ? 

A. To a special train, Sir. 

Q. Were you reinforced there ? 

A. Yes, Sir, by 50 men of the South Lancashire Regi- 
ment. 

Q. I think there was also a railway breakdown gang ? 

A. A railway breakdown gang under Mr. Sims. 

Q. You proceeded in your special train to Gujran- 
wala ? 

A. We proceeded to Rahwali. The station master 
there stopped us and said we could not go further, but 
my instructions were to go to Gujranwals, so we 
proceeded along dead slow till we came to the bridge 
reported as being burnt. 

Q. What time did you arrive ? 

A. At about 8-30 p.m. 

Q. Had the bridge been repaired by the time you 
arrived ? 

A. No, Sir. The Railway Engineer examined the 
bridge and the damage was very slight and he thought 
it could jstand the train running over it. ‘ 
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Q. The damage had been in the nature of burning 
the sleepers ? 

A. Burning the sleepers, and they had interferod with 
the brickwork underneath. 

Q. When you arrived were any buildings still blazing ? 

A. Yes, everything was blazing, the station, the goods 
yard, post office and the church. That was as far as 
I could see at that time. They were absolutely gutted ; 
it was quite impossible to save them as they had becn 
burning for a number of hours, 

Q. You sent to obtain information about the civil 
population and I think learnt that they were in the 
Treasury ? 

A. Yea, Sir. 

Q. Did you then go to investigate the damage that 
had beon done to the telegraph lines ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 


Q. You walked about two miles back along the line 
till you came to the end of the break ? What did you 
find had occurred as regards the telegraph system ? 

A, Praotically all the wires along the railway right 
in front of the native city were cut, the wires were flat 
on the ground and absolutely destroyed. We got the 
telephone wire which had just been installed and I tapped 
in on the telephone and obtained communication with 
Rawalpindi. 


Q. I think you asked that troops should be sent to 
Wazirabad ? 

A. Yes, Sir. On coming through Wazirabad, when 
picked up the detachment of South Lancashiree, there 
was the Railway Transport Officer there who had only 
about a dozen rifles, and whether it was instinct or 
something, but I did not like the state of affairs at Wazira- 
bad so I warned the Division. 

Q. I think you sent your communication to Rawal- 
pindi because you would not communicate with Sialkot ? 

A. I could not communicate with Sialkot ; the tele- 
phone wire only runs between Rawalpindi and Lahore. 

Q. I think you sent back the engine with orders ? 

A. As soon as I got the information from the Goneral 
Staff Officer to order the General Officer Commanding; 
Sialkot, to send down 50 ranks, that was my only means 
of communication with Wazirabad, so I took the engine 
off the train. 

Q. I think you asked for a special train ? 

A. I asked Rawalpindi as well for that, but I knew 
there were rolling stock and engines at Wazirabad, so 
I sent to the Railway Transport Officer; Wazirabad, to 
send them down. 

Q. And that train arrived early next morning ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Were the women and children evacuated ? 

A. They were evacuated next morning. 

Q. I think about half past eight next morning certain 
Tepairs were done on the telegraph lines ? 

A, I had a brigade signal section with me and we 
bridged the gap by means of a heavy cable laid on the 
ground. There were two important wires joined up. 

Q. That is a temporary repair ? 

A. A temporary repair. . 

Q. Over what length ? 

A, I should say over three or four miles there was & 
break altogother. 

Q. Repairs were done to the railway bridge on the 
Lahore side of Gujranwala ? 

A. Yes, Sir. That had been more seriously damaged 
than the other one, and the breakdown gang went out 
early that morning and commenced repairs and two 
or three new sleepers were put in. 

Q. Did you investigate the damage done to the town ? 

A. I went round the civil part of the town. I went 
across to the post office first. It was absolutely gutted ; 
there was nothing left of it. And I went as to the 
Church and from there into the town to interview the 
Deputy Commissioner, and saw the damage done to 
the law courts. 

Q. And was the damage very extensive ? 

A. Yes, Sir, everything was completely gutted, 


Q. I think in addition to the places you have men- 
tioned, the dék bungalow and the gocds shcd ard the 
Church were also damaged ? 

A. Absolutely gutted. 

Q. About half past ten that morning did you try 
to get into communication by telephone with Rewal- 
pindi ? 

A. With Rawalpindi again. I went back to the 
instrument that had been put on the wire. It hed teen 
brought closer to the station. Mr. Langdcn hed teen 
speaking to Rawalpindi previously, but I could not get 
into communication when I got there. 

Q. Mr. Langdon, ss you menticned in a previous 
part of your statement, is the Superintendent of Tele- 
graphs ? 

A. He is the Engineering Superintendent. 

Q. Work was commenced, I think, early in the morning 
on these telegraph lines and temporary repairs completed 
next day ? Was that the 16th ? 

A. The 16th. 


Q. Then on the 15th Colonel O’Brien hed decidcd to 
make certain arrests in Gujranwala city ? 
A. That is right, Sir. 


Q. Was he escorted by a force that you gave him ? 

A. He was escorted by a force under the command 
of Lieutenant Burghope who took about 25 men into 
the city. 

Q. Did you post pickets on the railway line ? 
A. I was instructed to post pickets on the Tailway 
line. 

Q. That line divides the native part of the city from 
the civil lines ? 

A. Yea, Sir. 

Q. Did you give the picket instructions to prevent 
any person leaving the city ? 

A. Yes, Sir, 


Q. In all 22 arresta were made by Colonel O’Brien ? 
A. About 22. 


Q. And these people were sent to Lahore by special 
train the same afternoon ? 

A. There was a special train sent to Lahore with a 
detachment of 25 men of the 2-6th Sussex Regiment. 


Q. Did you see the accommodation provided for 
them ? 

A. Yes; Sir, the accommodation was, I think, an open 
truck, 


Q. Is that quite a usual way in such an emergency ? ' 

A. I think they were very short of rolling stock at 
the time. I had the utmost difficulty. My men were 
all in 3rd class carriages. It was with the utmost 
apealty that I managed to get 3rd class carriages for 
them 


Q. The journey from Gujranwala to Lahore did not 
take very long, did it ? 

A. It is only about 40 miles and takes a little over 
an hour usually. 


Q. Tam told on this occasion the journey took a great 
deal longer, can you say whether this was so or not ? 

A, I cannot say. After they left Gujranwala I never 
heard anything more of them. 


Q. Then I think you provided, as you said, a number 
of British troops; was that in connection with the 
trains which took the prisoners ? 

A. No, Sir. The railway service from Gujranwala 
had started and passenger trains were passing through. 
One train, I remember, had a number of ladies on board 
and had absolutely no protection, so I supplied a guard 
for that train to go to Lahore. 


Q. And I think Mr. Langdon proceeded to Lahore 
to get telegraphic stores and rations for the men of the 
detachment ? 

A, Yea, Sir. 

Q. Did you receive any communication early on the 
ue to the state of the permanent way near Wazira- 
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A. I received a message sent in by runner from the 
station master of one of the stations on the Wazirabad 
side of the line saying the whole permanent way was 
ablaze. I immediately detached the engine and one 
truck from my train and sent Mr. Sims with the railway 
breakdown gang and a non-commissioned officer and 
10 rifles to find out what had beemcone. They reported 
late that evening that a determined attempt had been 
made to burn through the sleepers and to wreck a bridge 
on the line just by a village called Nizamabad. 

Q. Can ‘you tell me whether burning the sleepers of 
a bridge is an easy operation ? 

A. It is not. 

Q. What is required ? 

A. They must have oil or petrol to set them alight 
first. 

Q. It is not a thing which can be done by a man taking 
it into his head to put a match to the wood ? 

A. Absolutely impossible, Sir. 

Q. Then you yourself went to Wazirabad ? 

A, Next day, Sir. When we finished the repairs at 
Gujranwala Mr. Langdon decided to supervise all repairs 
and I proceeded to Wazirabad. 

Q. What time did you arrive at Wazirabad ? 

A. I left Gujranwala at about 1 o’clock and arrived 
there between 2 and half past, or perhaps a little bit 
later. 

Q. That was on the afternoon of the 16th ? 

A. Yes. 


Q. Were you informed by your repair parties as to the 


reception they got when they were affecting their repairs 
from a passing train ? 

A. Before I left Gujranwala, as the Government 
Telegraph men were out on the wires, I had to post 
pickets to protect them in case they were rushed. A 
train came through from Lahore and two of my men 
came back with one of the sub-inspectors of the Tele- 
graph Department and reported that they had been 
jeered at and there were shouts of “Gandhi kt jai” 
from this train as they passed. They located the carriage 
as the rear carriage of the train. I spoke to Mr. Langdon 
and I decided to investigate it, so I detained the train 
at the station and it contained a number of young sepoys, 
and for precaution I took them from the train and 
detained them in Lahore jail. I reported the matter 
to Colonel O’Brien, and I believe he investigated the 
case a few days later. 

Q. Were these sepoys who jeered at the party and 
whom you arrested armed ? 

A. No, Sir, they were returning from leave. 

Q. When you arrived at Wazirabad what damage 
did you find had been done ? 

A. First of all when we came to Wazirabad (there 
is a village called Nizamabad there) where there was 
break which extended roughly over a mile to a mile 
and-a-half. 

Q. Will you explain what the nature of the break was ? 

A. Practically all the wires were down on the ground. 
The whole lot were cut and they were down on the ground. 
At Wazirabad it was particularly bad, the poles had 
been broken down there. 

Q. Then how far did the break extend at Wazirabad ? 

A. At Wazirabad it extended altogether to about 
three miles. It crossed right over the river on the other 
side of Wazirabad. 

Q. Speaking generally, was the damage very extensive ? 

A. It was very extensive. It took two days to repair 
before any special could pass. 

Q. I think in consequence of the extent of the damage 
done Mr. Langdon decided to push on towards Lala 
Musa ? 

A. That is right. 

Q. What was the advantage of that step ? 

A. If there were any small breaks, he could join up 
and prevent them from being cut off. 

Q. Then were there a number of minor breaks ? 

A. Single wires were cut, I think. 

Q. How far is Lala Musa from Wazirabad ? 

A. Roughly speaking about 40 or 50 miles. 
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Q. Then is Gujrat on the way ? 
A. Gujrat is between, half way. 


Q. Did you find any damage done at Gujrat ? 

A. I found at Gujrat a very big crowd at the platform 
waiting for the train. The telegraph instruments in 
the railway station had been damaged. I cleared the 
crowd out of the railway station and inquired from the 
station master what damage had been done. The 
Deputy Commissioner of Gujrat was himself on the 
platform, and he told me that he had managed to collect 
a few police, but the instrument was out of order. 


Q. Then I think the Deputy Commissioner of Gujrat 
accompanied you and Mr. Langdon to Lala Musa ? 
A. Yes, to Lala Musa. , 


Q. You left Mr. Langdon at Lala Musa and returned 
to Wazirabad ? 
A. Yes, I left Mr. Langdon at Lala Musa. 


Q. And temporary repairs were commenced on the 
lines there that night ? 
A.. Yes, 


Q. Did you leave an escort with the working party 
and then return to Lala Musa ? 

A. I left for Lala Musa that night. 

Q. You arrived there at 11-30 in the night ? 

A. It was quite late in the night. 

g.. Waa anything done to the telephone line to Rawal- 
pindi ? 

A. It was tapped. The telephone line is on the samo 
poles as the telegraph lines. They are the two bottom 
wires. When I got back I reported the damage again. 

Q. I think on the 17th April, early in the morning, 
you received a report from the telegraphist on duty 
that interruptions were occurring on the line ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did you make a test ? 

A. The tests were made and the fault was located 
at Gujar Khan. 

Q. Where is Gujar Khan? 

A. It is well up the line half way between Lala Musa 
and Rawalpindi. 

Q. Did Mr. Langdon decide to make further investi- 
gation ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. I think the train left Lala Musa at 6-45 ? 

A. Yes, 

Q. On arrival at Gujar Khan you found that a detach- 
ment of troops under a British officer had arrived ? 

A, Yes. 

G. They arrived a little earlier ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did the station master make any report ? 

A. He made a report that there had been an interrup- 
tion. He gave me no definite statement. 

Q. Then did you run the train to Rawalpindi ? 

A. Yes, to Rawalpindi. ; 

Q. Why was that done ? 

A. Tleft in such a hurry that I had no kite and rations 
for the men of my detachment. I also required tele- 
graphic stores. 

Q. I think you made a personal report at Divisional 
headquarters ? 

A. Yes, I made a report. 

Q. On the 17th April about 3-30 did you return'to ° 
Lala Musa ? 

A, Yes, the same day. 

“Q. And you picked up your reinforcements there ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Did you get two Lewis guns there ? 

A. Two Lewis guns and 15 men. 

Q. During the journey were you detained anywhere ? 

A. After crossing the bridge at Serai Alam Gir station. 
After waiting for about quarter of an hour I ordered 
the train to draw into the station. There was absolutely 
no necessity to stop. I immediately made an inquiry 
there from the station master, but did not get a satis- 
factory reply. When I asked him why had he detained 
the train outside, he gave no clear answer to me, I 
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then asked him for a line clear, and he then went to 
his table and wrote out a line clear to the next station. 
The driver of my train at once pointed out to me that 
the line clear was not correct as the duplicate in the 
book had not been filled in and the station master had 
not wired to the next station for the line clear. He 
then wired to the next station and was given a reply 
that the line was clear. He then had to fill in the 
counter-foil of the line clear. I verified this with one 
of the Government telegraphists with me. 

_ G. He had not done that before ? 

4. No. 


Q. And that caused you to suspect him ? 

A. Yes. If the line was not clear, the station master 
at the other end of the line would have distinctly wired 
this. It was a single line and such action on his part 
was liable to cause a collision. 

Q. Did you take any action then ? 

A. I arrested the station master and took him to 
Lala Musa. 

Q. You handed him over to the Officer Commanding 
troops at Lala Musa ? 

A. Yea, I took him with me in tho train. 


Q. Was that case reported to the Traffic Manager, 
Railway ? 

A. It was reported, Sir. 

Q. On the morning of the 18th April were temporary 
repairs commenced near the village of Nizamabad ? 

A. Yes. 


Q. During the effecting of these repairs did you place 
pickets round the village in order to prevent anybody 
from leaving the village ? 

A. Yea. 

Q. What was your reason for taking that step ? 

.A. Nizamabad is famous for iron-works where cutting 
tools, hammers, chisels, etc., are manufactured. This 
led us to suspect that some of the bad characters might 
be harbouring there, and that same evening again an 
attempt was made to burn the bridge. Mr. Langdon 
wanted to get information as to who had wrecked the 
telegraph line. I posted pickets round the village. 

Q. Did you see the lambardar of the village ? 

, 4. I saw the lambardar of the village. I was taken 
to his house. 

Q. You had some difficulty in getting information 
from him ? 

A. I had some difficulty in getting information from 
him. We knocked at his door and remained there 
for quarter of an hour. 

Q. What pr-ventcd him from giving information ? 

A, I don’t know. 

Q. Did you question him as to whether he had informed” 
the authorities at Wazirabad ? 

A. I questioned him first of all as to whether he knew 
who had cut the telegraph wires and burnt the bridge. 

_ At first be made no statement, but eventually I spoke 

“to him in Hindustani, as I could speak a little myself 
and the Sub-Inspector of Telegraphs was acting 88 an 
interpreter—he said that ho knew who was responsible 
for the damage done. I then inquired if he had reported 
the matter at Wazirabad, and he said “No.” I then 
arrested him on suspicion. 

Q. I think the damage, that ought to have been 
reported, was done four days previously ? 

A. Yea. 

Q. Was a student from Gujranwala also arrested ? 

A. Yes, Sir. E 

Q. What had he been doing thero ? 

A. I came out to the village and I saw Mr. ‘Langdon 
talking to this man and found that he had been asking 
him who he was. He was insolently staring and looking 
at Mr. Langdon and was leaning up against a wall. I 
asked him where he had come from and what was he 
doing in the village, but he could give no satisfactory 
reply. The people were standing beside him, and I 
asked them if they knew anything about him. He said 
he had come to visit his brother-in-law. Then I asked 
the village people if shat. was true, but they said they 
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knew absolutely nothing about him and nobody could 
recognise him as an inhabitant of the village. I then 
decided to arrest him as well. 

Q. Did you consider that you were justified in a critical 
state to take such an action ? 

A. Yes. . 

Q. Just before leaving the village you received a 
report that one of the pickets had been compelled to 
fire at a man who was attempting to leave the village ? 

A. I was actually myself in the village when one of 
these pickets was compelled to fire. When I came 
I could not find the man. 

Q. Could you get any information regarding him ? 

A. I could get no information. I inquired again 
two or three days later, but could get no information 
whatsoever regarding him. 

Q. You reported the case to the Officer Commanding 
troops at Wazirabad ? 

A. Yea. 

@. And also by telephone to.2nd Divisional Head- 
Quarters, Rawalpindi ? 

A. Yea, I also reported that case to Colonel O’Brien 
at Sangla Hill that afternoon. 

Q. On the afternoon of the 18th were temporary 
tepalrs carried out on the Wazirabad-Sialkot telegraph 
ines ? 


° 
A. Yes, for about a mile the damage was done in a 
sort of triangle thero. ; 
* Q. You completed your temporary repairs at Wazira- 

bad carly on the morning of the 19th? 

A. Yea, 

Q. Then repairs were commenced on the Wazirabad 
Sangla Hill and Lahore lines ? 


A. On the Sangla Hill branch extensive damage 
was done and a couple of stations were burnt down 
there. An attempt was also made to burn the bridge 
over the canal near Chuharkana and two sleepers were 
burnt right through. 


Q. That action was a matter which required consider- 
able preparation ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How long did those repairs occupy ? 

A. The preparation for burning the bridge must have 
taken time. We carried out the repairs, and we worked 
till dark that night. We finished well after dark about 
8 o'clock, and I then ran towards Lahore and the remain- 
ing repairs were carried out by the two Telegraph Specials. 

Q. On arrival at Wazirabad on the 21st you returned 
the Brigade Signal Section to Rawalpindi ? 

A. Aa we found them of no further use. 


Q. From the 21st to the 27th April were permanent 
ohare carried out on certain lines? You might mention 
them ? 

A. Yes, Wazirabad to Shorkot Road, then Wazirabad 
to Sialkot and Wazirabad to Gujranwala and on the 
Pindi side. 

Q. And breaks round Wazirabad were also permanently 
repaired ? : 

A. It took us a week to complete permanent repairs. 

Q. Did you assist the Deputy Commissioner of Lyall- 
pur District to make a number of arrests at the village 
of Gojra about the 28rd April ? 

A. I was coming from Shorkot. I had to wait at 
Gojra, and I found that the Deputy Commissioner, 
Mr. deMontmorency, had come to make certain arrests 
at Gojra, and he asked me for ten men as a guard. 

Q. I think in connection with the working parties 
on the line military eacorta were provided ? 

A. Always, Sir. 

Q. Was that essential in the circumstances’? 

A. As @ precautionary measure. 

Q. And your detachment returned to Rawalpindi 
at 1 o'clock on the 28th April ? 

A. That is right, Sir. 


By Sir C. H. Setalvad— 
Q. Captain Harwood, you assisted in the arreste 
made on the 15th at Gujranwala ? 


I 
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Captain A. Harwoop. 


A. Yes, I assisted. I was simply putting pickets 
along the railway line. 
. You did not go in the city ? 
- Naturally I did not go in the city. 
You did not carry out arrests yourself ? 
No. 
You were at the railway station ? 
Yes. 
. You saw them brought to tho railway station ? 
Yes. 
You saw some men brought to the railway station 
and then taken again to the town? 
A. I saw one arrest made at the railway station. 
Q. Along with the other people he was taken into 
the town ? 
A. Some of them were taken into the town and they 
were brought back with further arrested people. 
Q. What time of the day were the arrests finished ? 
A. I should say about 3-30, but I cannot say for 
certain ; it was in the afternoon. 
Q. Was the whole lot brought there ? 


A. Yes. 
Q. They were all handcuffed and chained together ? 
A. Yes. 


© ROASRORO 


Q. And at what time did the train taking them leave ? 

A. The train left practically immediately after the 
arrests were completed. Tho train was ready waiting 
for them. 

Q. The train consisted of goods trucks and an engine ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. There were several trucks ? 

A. Two trucks; I cannot say for certain. 

Q. In one truck there were only the troops ? 

A. The troops were with the arrested people. They 
split up in two parts; some of the arrested people and 
some troops were in one truck and some of the troops 
and some arrested people in the other truck. 

Q. They were at once taken away ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How long did the journey take ? 

A. Icannot say. . 

Q. After that how long did you remain there ? 

A. Next day till 1 p.m. 

Q. You don’t know what subsequently happened at 
Qujranwala ? 

A. No. 

Q. Now about that incident you spoke of, that there 
were some Sikh soldiers jecring at some of the telegraph 
repairing parties. -Where was this ? 

A. This was at Gujranwala. 

Q. On what date ? 

A. On the morning of the 16th. 

Q. At that time you were at the station ? 

A. My train was at the station. 

Q. You were leaving that day ? 

A. I was just preparing to leave Gujranwala. 

Q. You got into the train ? 

A. I was standing on the platform and waiting for 
that train to leave first. I had to get in to the train 
behind. 

Q. Your train was yet to arrive ? 

A. My train was on the platform. 2 

Q. The train they were in was a passenger train going 
towards Wazirabad. Were both the trains in the 
station? 

A Yes. I was in the centre one. There is a centre 
line. 

. Both the trains were going in the same direction ? 
. Yes, 

The passenger train was to atart first ? 

Yes. I was waiting for my repairing party. 
Your train was a special train ? 

Yes. 4 

Where had these Sikhs come from ? 


SEOnone 


[Concluded. 


A. From Amritsar. 

Q. Were there any other passengers ? 

A. The majority were of Sikhs. 

Q. How many were thoy in one compartment ? 
A, About 30 ; it was @ bogie carriage. 

. Were you near their carriage when they jeered ? 
. I was a mile away. 

. Some body reported to you ? 

. Two of my own men came back. 

. Who were they ? 

« Two private soldiers. 

. Were they British soldiers ? 

Yes. s 

. They came and reported to you ? 

- They came and reported to me along with the 
sub-inspector of Telegraphs. 

. You went and investigated the case ? 

. Yes. 

. What were they doing then ? 

- They were all sitting very quietly. 

. They did nothing in your presence 2 

No. 4 


DORORORORG 
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. Did you question them ? 
A. Yes, they made somereply that they were singing. 

Q. That is possible ? 

A. Yes, that was possible. , 

Q. You had no reason to disbelieve them ? 

A, They were shouting Gandhs ki jat and were jeering 
at the soldiers. I think the soldiers could understand 
when they were jeering at them. 

Q. In what language were they shouting ? 

A. In Hindustani. 

Q. Did your men understand Hindustani ? 

A. They can understand Gandhi ki jai. The Tele- 
graph sub-inspector, who came along with them, could 
understand Hindustani. . 

Q. They said they were singing ? 

A. They told me that they were singing. 

Q. What did you do then ? 

A. I immediately emptied the carriage and detained 
them at Gujranwala and reported the matter. 

Q. You arrested them there ? 

A. Yes, I arrested them. 

Q. Where did you send them ? 

A. I sent them to the local jail. 

Q. All of them ? 

A. The whole lot. 

Q. What ultimately happened to them ? 

A.I do not know. About three days later I saw 
Colonel O’Brien. He tried the case and diamissed it. 

Q. He allowed them to procoed ? 

A. Yea. > 

Q. He did not inflict any punishment whatsoever ? 

A. No, he did not. 

-Q. They were allowed to proceed as there was nothing 
against them ? 

A. Yes. 


By the Hon’ble Mr. W. F. Rice— 

Q. What is the distance between Wazirabad and 
Gujranwala ? 

A. I should say 20 or 25 miles. 

Q. What was the train composed of, railway break- 
down gang trucks ? 

A. An engine, a long open truck containing break- 
down material and Mr. Sima had his own private 
carriage. 

Q. You gave them an escort ? 

A. ¥es, in the truck. 

Q. You gave them the same accommodation as you 
gave to tho prisoners ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. I don’t think you were committing an improper 
act. 

A. It was a matter of emergency. 
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Mr. J. B. NEVILL, Assistant Superintendent of Police, Gujranwala. 


By the President— 

Q. Are you Assistant Superintendent of Police at 
Gujranwala ? * ° 

A. I was, Sir. 

Q. During the period of disturbances you were there ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did you hear a hartal was proposed for the 15th 
April ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. I think there had been one on tho 5th previously ? 

A. I think it was on the 6th. 

Q. This was a second hartal ? 

A. Yes. . 

Q. Was the date suddenly changed ? 

A. We only heard on the night of the 13th. 

Q. It waschanged from the 15thtothel4th ? 

A; Yes. 


Q. I think the Deputy Commissioner, Colonel O’Brien 


had left Gujranwala on tho 13th. 

A, Yes. 

Q. On the evening of the 13th did you apprehend 
that you would have serious trouble on the 14th ? 

A. No, wo did not think*very much would happen 

Q. Because the previous harial had not led to an. 
serious result ? 

A. Not at all. 

Q. But as a precautionary measure, all available 
police were called into headquarters ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. The changing of the date somewhat dislocated 
the police arrangements ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. With the result that the number of police available 
asa striking force was small ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How many were they ? 

A. They were about 50. : 

Q. I think we have got your statement as to the 
complete figures ? 

A. Yes. : 

Q. In your statement you say that ‘‘ this changing 
of the date was deliberate on the part of the leaders in 
order to foilthe arrangements of the authorities for 
preserving order ?” 2 

A. Yes. : 

Q. On what do you base that statement ? 

A. It was well known that we had very few police. 
It was aleo on that day that lots of the local people had 
gone to attenda durbar held by the Lieutenant- 
Governor at Lahore. We were all told that this was 
“deliberately done by the leaders. 

Q. Coming now to the 14th, would you tell me what 
was the first incident that came under your notice on 
that date ? 

A. I’ was living with the Superintendent of Police, 
Mr. Heron, in his bungalow. We saw a crowd collected 
near the Gurukul bridge. We sent down our servant. 
The train was standing by the bridge. 

Q. Was that at the Gurukul bridge ? 

A. Yes, right in front of the bungalow. 

Q. What time was this ? 

A. I am not quite clear as to the time, but it must 
have been about 7 in the morning. 

Q. Well, then, when you got that information what 
did you do ? 


A. I was ordered to disperse the mob because the 
servant told me that the crowd was doing damage to 
the railway line and the bridge. I had a guard with 
me to do that. 

Q. As I understand the crowd had started to destroy 
the line before the police appeared on the scene at all ? 

A. When I got there, there were two great heaps of 
wood burning on the line and tho bridge was blazing. 

Q. I think you say the train was stopped at the distant 
signal and damaged. Was that the early morning 
train ? 


A. Yes, that was the early morning train going to 
Wazirabad. 

Q. Had that train to pass over the bridge ? 

A. Yes. 

Q.-What damage had been done to the Gurukul 
bridge? - : 

A. It was blazing at the time. 

Q. In your statement here you say “ Early on the 
morning of the 14th a calf was found hanging to a 
railway bridge.” Was not that the Gurukul bridge ? 

A. That was the Kachchi bridge. 

Q. Was there any calf seen hanging on the Gurukul 
bridge ? 

A. Thad not heard of any. 

Q. You had with you a guard of one head constable 
and six foot constables ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And did you manage at that time to disperse the 
crowd ? 

A. Yes. ©: 

Q. Did you put out the fire with small damage to the 
bridge ? 

A. Yes, we put down the fire. 

Q., Invsetting fire to that bridge had they used any 
inflammable material ? 

al. The wood they used was dry and they also got 
petroleum. 

Q. Were the sleepers of the bridge themselves burning 
as well as the wood that had been brought from 
outside ?, 

A. There was a pilo of wood and we poured water 
on it from the top. 

Q. Were you not in a position to sce whether the sleepers 
were charred ? : 

A. They were certainly charred. 

Q. Were they actually blazing at the time at all? 

A. They were. : 

Q. Can you tell me that you could not set fire to these 
sleepers unless you used oil or petroleum ? 

A, They had a great pile of wood blazing about 4 
feet high. 

Q. Could you say of your own knowledge whether 
there was oil on the slecpers or not ? 

A. No. I was told that they had used oil. 

Q. Well then, the train was taken back to the station ?. 

A. Yes. 

Q. I think that instructions had been given to all the 
guards at the Treasury, etc., to be alert? 

A. Yes, that was done by the Superintendent of Police, 

Q. Then the reserve was taken to the station ? 

A. Yes, E 

Q. Here the railway premises and the line were cleared 
of the crowd? : 

A. The Superintendent of Police cleared them off. 

Q. What time ? 

A. It must have been 7-30 or 8. 

Q. In connection with that work of clearing the station 
and the line was any assistance rendered by the railway 
staff ? 

A. I was not at the spot myself. 


Q. Then why do you say in your statement “It may 
be mentioned here that the railway officials gave no 
assistance at all, showing passive, if not active, sympathy 
with the crowd ”? 

A. That refers to later events. I mean to say that the 
railway staff gave me no help when I was putting out 
the fire at the bridge. 

Q. Is that a matter where they might easily give 
help ? 

A. Certainly they knew that the bridge was burning. 

Q. A considerable part of the crowd that had collected 
was induced to go back from the station by Din Muham. 
mad, pleader ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. And the police consolidated their position along the 
railway line ? . : 

A. Yes, we held the railway line. 

12 
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Q. Did you stay beside the Gurukul bridge ? 

A. Yes. : 

Q. As you remained there, portions of the crowd kept 
coming there ? a 

A, Yes. . 

Q. Then did you form any opinion as to their intent ? 

A, They were obviously bent on mischief. Directly 
they saw me with a guard, they turned back. 

Q. How long did you remain so with your guard ? 

A. Probably for an hour. 

Q. Then you went back to the railway station ? 

A, After I heard firing. 

Q. When you got to the railway station what did you 
find there ? 

A. I found the post office just burnt up. 

Q. Was there a large crowd there ? 

A, A huge crowd which had just gono back to the city 
because tho bazar is quite near the post office. ; 

Q. But did you see that they rushed in the direction of 
of the city ? 

A. I saw them all scattering. 

Q.‘Were they waving anything ? 

. Then they came back after that. 

They were waving black flags ? 

. Yes. 

. Were they throwing anything ? 

. They were hurling bricks. 

On any one ? 

. Chiefly on the Superintendent of Police and on any 
body they came across. 

Q. The police were generally endeavouring to keep the 
crowd in cheok ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Was Mr. Heron struck several times ? 

A, Yes, very often. $ 

Q. Was it a trying experience for the police force ? 

A, Yes, very trying. 

Q. Why was the mob not fired at the post office when 
they set ablaze the post office or showed utter defiance 
to the police ? 

A. Well, the Superintendent of Police did not order to 
fire. He was advised by the Deputy Commissioner 
not to do this. He was there and he could give the 
orders to fire but he did not. 

Q. Did you form any opinion as to whether it would 
have been better in the interests of the maintenance of 
order to fire at the mob at this stage ? 

A. Well, it was very difficult to form an opinion at the 
time. Afterwards it might appear to have been better 
but it was difficult to form an opinion at that time. 

Q. Did you at that time notice smoke coming out 
from the civil lines? q 

A, Yes, while we were in front of the station. 

Q. Did you send some police there ? 

A. Yes, I was sent round. 

Q. Were you soon followed by the Superintendent of 
Police ? 

A. Yes, he came. 
the railway station. 

Q. When you reached the civil lines what did you 
find ? 


A. We came through the public gardens. There the 
mob had scattered all over the place. ‘They were burning 
down any building they came across. The police then 
fired at the mob but most of the Government buildings 
had been burnt. The mob had made preparations and 
within ten minutes they finished the firing of buildings. 
We fired and drove them beyond the railway line. 

Q. What damage had they done before you fired ? 

A. They had practically burnt everything, Civil 
Magistrates’ Courts, Church, etc. 

Q. And were they attempting to set the jail on fire 
algo ? 

‘A. Yes, of course, they attempted to sct fire to the 
Jail and the police lincs. 

Q. When the mob fied did they collect again ? 

A, They were all round, many thousand people, and 
there were very few police. 

Q. Had the firing the effect of frightening them off ? 


mOhOROR 


He had stayed to post a guard at 


A. Yes. 

Q. Was the mob in a very dangerous mood ? 

A. Yes, they were in a most dangerous mood. 

Q. Did you hear them making any shouts ? 

A. Yes, they were calling out that they would certainly 
kill Mr. Heron and all British Officers and they were 
talking all sorts of nonsense. 

Q. Did they say anything about burning buildings ? 

A No, I did not hear them personally. saa: 

Q. Well in your statement you say ‘‘ They were calling 
out that they would kill all British officers and burn all 
Government buildings.’ What is the foundation for 
that part of your statement ? 

A. This happened later, while we were chasing them. 
They said they would burn down all the Government 
buildings and that is why we chased them in the public 
gardens. 

Q. Did they say all buildings or Government buildings ? 

A. Government buildings only. 

Q. About what time did they began to shout ? 

A. At about the time when we caught them in the 
public gardens and drove them across the railway line. 
Then they began to shout that they had finished the 
business. 

Q. They were coming back and shouting that they had 
finished the business ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You refer to the firing by the police ? 

A, As far as I was concerned by the Superintendent 
of Police. 

Q. Who hal instructed to fire ? 

A. Mr. Heron, 

Q. Mr. Heron had instructed ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. How many shots were fired ? 

A. A very few. The total number of rounds fired 
during the whole day was, I believe, 20 or 30. 

Q. And the casualties were caused by this firing ? 

A. I don’t think they ever caused any casualtics. 
We never found eut that any of the firing had caused any 
casualties. Casualties were shown to be due to the 
aeroplanes. 

Q. So there were no casualties ? 

A. Some were wounded. 

Q. The police was at this time pretty well exhausted ? 

A. They were very much exhausted by the end of the 
day. 

Q. When did the ocroplancs arrive ? 

A, As far as I remember they arrived at about 3. 

Q. A little after 3? 

A, Yes. 


Q. At the time the aeroplanes arrived what was the 
condition ? ; 

A. We just pushed them across the railway line. 

Q. Still the buildings were blazing at the time ? 

A, They were blazing. 

Q. What was the last building that had been set on 
fire ? 

A, The church, 

Q. When it was sct fire to, it was just before the sero- 
planes arrived ? 

A. It must have been within ten minutes or quarter of 
an hour of their arrival. 

Q. What was the effect of the action taken by the aero- 
planes ? ; 

A, After that the crowd all dispersed and they went to 
their homes and there was no more trouble. 

Q. Could the police have dispersed the crowd ? 

A, 1 should not think so. 

Q. And at the time when the aeroplanes arrived ? 

A. Certainly they could have done it. 

Q. If the police could have done it, then in your opinion, 
they would have dispersed the people without doing 
more casualties than the acroplanes did ? a 

‘A. In my opinion it is very doubtful if they could have 
have done it. 

Q. Thon the action taken by the aeroplanes was & 
relief to the police ? 

A. Most decidedly. 
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Q. It was also a sort of rolief to tho peaceful citizens ? 

A, The men that wore with us wore very much pleased 
when the aeroplanes arrived. 

Q. Then Colonel O’Brion arrived the same time as the 
aeroplanes ? 

A. Yes, a little while after. 

Q. Next day cortain arrests wero made. 
present when those arrests were made ? 

A. I was with the police. 

Q. Then Martial Law was proclaimed on the 16th ? 

A. Yes. : 

Q. Prior to the proclamation of the Martial Law was 
tho disorder spreading ? 

A. We were getting reports from all over the district 
that various outbreaks had occurred. In Aulakh ao 
Patwarkhana was burnt. 

Q. What is a Patwurkhana ? 

(Mr. Herbert, erument Advocate):—It is tho offi- 
cial residence of the village Patwari. 

@. On the 18th you and a party of British troops 
under Captain Wheatly wont there and arrested the 
culprits ? 

A..Captain Wheatly and the party came with me. 

Q. What was the effect of Martial Law ? 

A. Directly we got Martial Law everything came to 
its normal condition, as far as I think. 

Q. On the 21st were you sent down to Chuharkana to 
supervise the investigations in the Sheikhupura Sub- 
Division ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What wero the centres of agitation there ? 

A. Sheikhupura, Chuharkana and Sangla. 

Q. Hartal had been held at all these places ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. There was not much violence at Sheikhupura ? 

A. Yes, not at Sheikhupura. 

Q. What had occurred at other places ? 

A. At Chuharkana there was a tremendous upsct. 
They had broken the railway line and cut telograph 
wires and all over the line they had burnt all the stations 
except one. Thoy had also burnt the bridges. 

Q. At Sangla what had happened ? 

A. There thoy had not burnt anything but wires were 
all round cut and they stoned the train. They also 
rescued a military deserter who was being taken to 
Rawalpindi. They also attacked the telegraph ins- 
pector. 

Q. Did they burn the station next to Sangla ? 

A. Yeg, they burnt the station next to Sangla. 

Q. Who were activo in the rising at Sangla ? 

A. At Sangla there were four or five Kuka Sikhs and 
the rest were tho people of the town. 

Q. Were they openly saying anything os to British 
power ? 

A. Yos, their cry was that the British Raj was finished 
and they would have their own ‘Raj in a few days and 
evon if tho British Raj returned, the Sikhs ruled that day. 
That was the common cry when I got there. 

Q. You are speaking with reference to your own 
station ? 

A. I am speaking about tho time when I wont down 
there on the 2lst. 


Q. Were the population still very truculent and stub. 
born ? 

A. Yes, especially at Dhaban Singh. 

Q. And it was cvon after the declaration of Martial 
Law ? 

A. Yes, when I got down there, t.c., on the 2lst. 

Q. Do you think you could have taken action but for 
the existence of the Martial Law ? 

A. I don’t think s0; wo would have been in very 
difficult situation without the Martial Law. 

Q. Was investigation a difficult matter in these Sub- 
Divisions ? 

A, It was to begin with. 

Q. What rendored it difficult ? 

A. The people would not come forward ; they were 
very truculent with the subordinates and it was very 
difficult to get information to begin with. 


Were you 


Q. What was tho offect of setting up Summary Courts 
and the rapid trials by them ? 

A, At the trials poople saw that they would be immedi- 
ately punished if they did anything. So they stopped 
and nothing further occurred. y 
By Sir C. H.Setalvad— 

Q. Mr. Nevill, you say that tho hartal which was 
arranged for the 15th was suddenly altered to the 14th ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Now what is there to show that the 15th was origin- 
ally fixed at all ? 

A. Because of the information that I had. It was 
chiefly given to mo by the Superintendent of Police. 

Q. Wherefrom did you get that information ? 

A. I was given it by the Superintendent of Police. 

Q. When ? 

A. Prebably on the 11th or 12th. 

Q. You wer¢ told on the 11th or 12th that the 15th 
had been fixed ? 

A. Yes; I cannot toll you definitely that I knew that 
the 15th had been fixed ; but this was the general im- 
pression that 15th was tho day. 

Q. You were told before the 14th in any event ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. That was probably on tho 11th or the 12th ? 

A. I could not tell you. 

Q. Now were you surprised to find that the approver, 
who gavo ovidence about this, did not say that the 15th 
was ever fixed ? 

A. Woll, I am afraid I was not deeply interested in 
that. That would not affect my opinion at all. 

Q. What I mean to ask is, was there any tangible * 
evidence before you to show that the 15th was originally 
fixed at all and thon altered to 14th ? 

A. I was told this by the Superintendent of Police. 

Q. That is all the material you had ? 

A. That was sullicient at tho time. 
ideas too. 

Q. Now you say that one pleador, Din Muhammad, 
took the crowd back to the city ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. When was this ? 

A, That was when the crowd was in front of the post 
office, #.e., before the post offico was burnt. 

Q. Before they set fire to tho post office ? 

A. Practically at the same time. 

Q. You say he took the crowd to the city ? 

A. Not all the crowd but he took a portion of the 
crowd. There were many thousands of people there. 

Q. The portion that remained, sot fire to the post 
Office ? 

A. I don’t know about that. 

Q. Were you there at the time when the pleader took 
the crowd to the city ? 

A. I was just coming up about that time. 

Q. Did other pleadors also assist in driving the crowd 
away ? 

A. There wore a couple of pleaders with the Superinten- 
dent of Police. 

Q. Wore they assisting the authorities 2 

A. Iam not quite sure as to what were they doing but 
thoy were talking with the Superintendent of Police’ 

Q. That is what you belioved at the time ? 

A. That is tho impression they gavo me at the time. 

Q. This pleader, Din Muhammad, was arrested ? 

A. I believe so, 

Q. Ultimately, he was let off ? 

A. I have no personal knowledge about it. 
of it. 

Q. He was kept under arrest for a considerable timo ? 

A, Ido not know anything about it because I have no 
personal knowledge. 


Q. You say that the aeroplanes arrived when they were 
with you; you mean the townspeople ? 

A. Yes; non-official peoplo ; there were a few magis- 
trates and municipal commissioners. : 


I had my own 


I heard 


Q. They woro with you ? 
A. Yes. . 
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Q. They throughout assisted the authoritics or did 
their best to assist ? Z 

A, They were going and coming. There were a lot of 
people going and coming. 

Q. I want to know whether there were a lot of people 
who assisted you? . 

A. Certainly. 

Q. And they were tho respectable class of people ? 

A. I cannot say. 

Q. I mean people of some position in tho town, were 
assisting you ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. The mob consisted of the lower classes of people ? 

A. It would be vory hard to say. There were 
thousands of people. Some were of the lower classes ; 
some Of them hooligans. 4 . 

~Q. Did this crowd loot any property in Gujranwala ? 
A. Possibly they looted at the station. 


Q. In the town was thore any loot ? 

A. It never came to my notice. 

Q. You can speak of certain things about the villages 
of Sheikhupura, Sangla and Chuharkana ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You went to these villages, on the 21st ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. When you speak about the cries regarding the 
British Raj, otc., did you hear them yourself or were 
you told of them when you went thcro ? 

A. That was what I found out. They were told by 
the people. 

Q. And all this happened before you arrived ? 

A. Certainly. 


By Major-General Sir George Barrow— 

“Q. If those aeroplanes had not arrived just at that time 
do you think there would havo been killing by tho mob ? 

A. Yes; I think so. ' 

Q. You consider that it was Martial Law which pre- 
vented the spreading of disorder to certain other parts 
of the district ? You say here “ up to the time of pro- 
claiming Martial Law the disorder was rapidly spreading 
to the villages.....”’? 


ite neighbourhood) from resisting ’’? 

A. Yes. 

Q.'And the application of Martial Law and trial by 
Summary Courts enabled the authorities to get the 
malcontents in hand ? 

A. Yes. 3 

Q. Had you asked the military to assist the civil autho- 
tities, would the results be the same as the introduction 
of the Martial Law? 

A. I cannot offer an opinion on that. 

Q. You have expressed an opinion here ? 

A. What I meant by that was that certain steps were 
taken by the authorities to suppress disorder and without 
those steps it would be difficult to carry on. As regards 
those steps, I have no opinion to offer. 


By the Hon'ble Pandit Jagat Narayan— 

Q. Have you or your subordinates any record of any 
private meeting being held between the 6th and 16th ? 

A. I believe there is one. 

Q. There is a report that a private meeting was held 
between the llth and 12th at Gujranwala ? 

A. I understand so; I was told so, at any rate. 

Q. Have you seen it? 

A. I have not seen it. 

Q. Were you informed as to where this mecting was 
held ? 

A. No. 


Q. Were you informed as to who were the persons that 
held it ? 

A. No. 

Q. You have never seen any report of what was said at 
these meetings ? 

A. It did not concern me at all. 7 

Q. You said ‘no very great apprehension was felt on 
the evening of the 13th.’ Do you know that the autho- 
tities knew on the 11th and 12th that a hartal was going 
to take place? Are you aware that all Europeans at 
Gujranwala and all the officors knew that a hartal was 
going to take place and this information was in their 
possession on the 11th and 12th? 

- A. I do not know quite about the date; I think that 
is the date. 

Q. On what date was the farewell durbar of Colonel 
O’Brien ? 

A. llth. 

Q. Are you aware that the Europeans were so appre- 
hensive that they went with revolvers in their pockets ? 

A. I was not aware of it. I also attended. 

Q. Are you aware that on the 11th and 12th arrange- 
ments were mado to remove the missionary and Euro- 
pean ladies from Gujranwala ? 

A. J do not think there were any. 


Q. No meotings about it ? 

A. I was not present there. 

Q. Supposing these things happened, still you would 
say there was no apprehension on the 11th, 12th or 13th 
as to what would happen ? 

«1. There was a possibility that there would be no viol- 
ance at all. - 

Q. On the 11th and 12th, were any special arrangements 
made by the police ? 

A, I do not know. 

Q. What offort would you have made if you had known 
on the 12th that the meeting was going to take place ? 

A. I was the Assistant Superintendent of Police; 
I simply carried out orders. 

Q. Therefore you could suggest what the Superintend- 
ent would not have done? 

A, No. ‘e 

Q. You are aware that the train which arrived at 
Gujranwala on the morning of the 14th was 14 hours 
late ? 

A, I was aware of it. 

Q. You are aware that this was the first train which 
arrived from Amritsar between the 13th and 14th ? 

A. I found it out afterwards. 

Q. That was the first train after what happened at 
Amritsar ? 

A. I was told so. 

Q. You aro also aware that 13th and 14th are Baisakhi 
fair days ? ‘ 

A, Yes. 

Q. a this train was proceeding to Wazirabad ? 

A, Yea. 

Q. And you know, spart from what happened on the 
14th, normally a very large number of people would go 
by the morning train ? 

A. I understand so. 

Q. Was booking stopped on the 14th morning at Gujran- 
wala, for Wazirabad ? . 

A. I do not know anything about it. 

Q. Were you informed that a very large number of the 
crowd were either on the foot-boards of the train, or 
running with the train? = 

A. T hoard there was an excited crowd round the train. 

Q. The real point is whether or not a large crowd was 
standing on the foot-boards ? 

A. I have not heard anything. 

Q. How long did you remain at the Gurukul bridge ? 

A. It was probably an hour. I had no watch. 

Q. You know that this Gurukul bridge was surrounded 
by 5 or 6 temples, 2 Jain temples, 2 Sikh temples and 2 
Hindu tomples ? 

A. I do not know. 
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Q. I want to know whether I am right in supposing 
that at least 5 or 6 temples aro within an casy radius of 
this bridge. 

A. It depends on what idea one has of the place. 

Q. Is it 6 furlongs off, 3 furlongs off or what ? 

A. There is nothing near it, except a Gurukul. 

Q. I want to know whether there are 5 or 6 temples 
within easy reach ? 

A. I do not know. 

Q. You do not know ? 

A. There is a temple behind it. 

Q. This is the nearest bridge to the railway station, 
this Gurukul bridge ?_ Tho Kachchi bridge is far off ? 

A. Yes; on the other side. 

Q. The Gurukul bridgo is nearer to the station than tho 
Kachi bridge ? 

A. I could not tell without referring to the map. They 
are both quite near the station. 

Q. And from the Gurukul bridge, could you see what . 
was happening at the railway station ? 

A. I should not think s0. 

Q. You did not go to the Kachchi bridge at all ? 

A. No; not till after the fire. 

Q. You were not there when Mr. Heron was assaulted ? 

A, No. 

Q. Were you informed that on that very day,-the C. I. 
D. and the Police were accused of having some connection 
with the calf affair. 

A. No; certainly not. 

Q. Subsequently ? 

A. I heard it a very long time afterwards. 

Q. An investigation was started ? 

A. Not so far as I know. 

Q. Were you informed that certain pleaders who 
wanted to take away the mob and who were very zealous 
that no injury should be done, informed the authorities 
that the liquor shops should be closed ? 

A. I have no personal knowledge. I heard it after- 
wards. 

Q. You heard afterwards that such a representation 
was made to Mr. Heron? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Even in ordinary times, I think as a superior 
officer of Police you would know, hanging a calf in a 
public place or throwing it inside a mosque would lead to 
@ very big riot? . 

A. Yes; I think so. It depends on circumstances. 

Q. You were there at that bridge with 2 or 3 constables 
for one hour ? 

A. With 6 constables and 1 head constable. 

Q. And except yourself and Mr. Heron, there were no 
Europeans inside the civil lines that day ? 

A. Mr. Shaw was there guarding the Treasury. 

Q. Except you and Mr. Heron and Mr. Shaw, there 
were no other Europeans. 7 

A. There was also a railway official. 

Q. The first thing that was burnt was the Gurukul 
bridge ? 

A. Yes. : 

Q. And that was about 8 a.M.? 

A. I should say before that. 

Q. Practically sometime between 7-45 and 8? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And the Kachchi bridge? It was about 97 

A, It was afterwards. 

Q. I cannot understand from what you say whether 
the things that were done were done by this mob or 
whether they were done by portions of the same mob, 
different groups doing different things, independently ? 

A. The mob was a hugé one of tremendous size. 

Q. People were on one side; some of them went to 
the Kachchi bridge and some went to post office. That 
is your impression ? Y 

A. Yes; that is my impression. 

Q. Now, about these British officers, am I not right 
in supposing that instead of the mob saying it there was 
a particular man who was actually there saying thet 
“‘Mr. Heron has killed my brother and I would kill 
him ?” 


A. Tt was a general cry. 

Q. It was after some persons of the mob had been 
wounded, this cry was heard by you? After certain 
persons had been killed and some wounded ? 

A. They had been wounded at the Kazhchi bridge before. 

Q. It was after the shooting that some of the mob 
raised this cry ? 

A. Yes. 

_Q. Were not certain Government buildings inside tho 
city also ? 

A. I do not quite know about it. Thero aro certain 

Government buildings; there are certain Municipal 
buildings. 
; Q. So far as the Gurukul bridge is concerned, I think 
it was burnt up by placing 2 or 3 pieces of wood, binding 
them together by a wiro and placing them on the bridge 
and lighting it ? i; 

A. No; there was a heap of 20 logs, 
another. 

, Me It was placed on the bridge and the pile was set on 
re 

A. It was put on the top of the line. 

Q. That is on the top of the wooden sleepers of the 
line ?_ The wood was collected and placed there and fired. 

A. Tho big logs were there. 

Q. Practically this wood that was placed on the sleepers 
was also part of the bridge ? 

A. Yess it was fixed. 

Q. Have you scen this Patwarkhana, which is described 
in your statement ? 

« Yes; I made investigations there. 

. Was it a private house or a Government house ? 
. I think it is a Government house. 

. Had these people any grudge against the Patwari ? 
. I think not. 

. What was the object of burning the Patwarkhana 2 
- To burn the land records kept there. 

They are kept thero ? 

- The current ono is kept there. 

. The current one is personally with the Patwari 
as in the case of Jamabands and other accounts? It 
was kept in the house ; and they wanted to burn it ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. There were two small books which were with the 
Patwars? ’ 

A. There were lots of other papers. 

Q. Is it a fact that Colonel O’Brien arrived before 
arrival of the aeroplanes ? 

A. No; my information is that the aeroplanes arrived 
about quarter of an hour before Colonel O’Brien arrived. 

Q. Is it not a fact that when Colonel O’Brien arrived, 
he started through the civil lines and went to the Treasury, 
and there were no crowds when he arrived? Are you 
aware that when Colonel O’Brien passed through the 
civil lines there was no crowd then ? 

A. There was no crowd then. 

Q. Did he see any persons when he was going to the 
Treasury, any of the persons of Gujranwala? The | 
Municipal Secretary, Pandit Iqbal Narain or any other,? 
Did he speak to the Pandit ? 

A. He did speak at one place ; I do not know whose 
house it is. 

Q. One of your witnesses, Barrister Abbas Ali, did he 
go on a visit to the Deputy Commissioner ? 

A.I could not tell. 

Q. Did you take any steps to inform the authorities 
as to what you knew about Din Muhammad? He was 
practically all the time there. Did you take steps to 
inform the authoritics as to the part he took at that time » 


A. Certainly, I informed the authorities. 

Q. And notwithstanding that he was kept in jail ? 

A. I am not sure about that point. 

Q. You have said (I have taken down your words; 
if you want to modify them, you may do so.) “That 
these villagers would not come forward and it was very 
difficult to get information from them, but that when 
tho Martial Law was introduced the task was rendered 


easier.” 


one on the top of 
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May I understand that you meant to convey the idea 
that the introduction of Martial Law helped you in 
getting evidence ? 


A. It made our work of investigation much easier - 


and I considered that without Martial Law it would have 
been impossible. 

Q. Your normal and usual investigation is much. moro 
difficult than the investigation you were holding during 
Martial Law times ? 

A. No; about the same. 

Q. The difficulties you mect with in your ordinary 
police investigation were absent in the investigations 
held during the Martial Law days ? 

A. No; after the first few days, I found them prac- 
tically the same. 

Q. Martial Law had no effect ? 

A. Afterwards. ° 

Q. In the first week ? 

A. It made it possible to investigate. 

Q. These are your words. ‘ Pcople are not coming for- 
ward to give evidence ; it is difficult to get information.’ 
How did the Martial Law help you to get information ? 

A. There was no attempt to oppose authority or do 
anything of that sort after Martial Law had been imposed. 
We were able to get in touch with the people. 

Q. You did not mean to say that in any way Martial Law 
made them come forward ? 

A. Certainly not. It enabled them to come forward. 

Q. So far as these villages were concerned, how did 
Martial Law help you to investigate these matters except 
that it allowed you to arrest anybody and everybody 
on the faintest breath of suspicion ? 

A. I do not agree with that at all. I never arrested 
anybody unless I had very convincing evidence that he 
was guilty. 

Q. How did it help you? 

A. Under Martial Law, they made no attempts to 
resist us, thoy helped us. There was a change in their 
demeanour. 

Q. Martial Law brought them to their senses ? 

A. That is my meaning. 

Q. Do you mean to say that these landlords, these 
lambardars, every one of them was in the know ? 

A. What is the meaning. 

Q. You sent for the lambardars ; they refused to give 
information saying ‘ we know nothing.’ Did you suppose 
that they were in the know as to who committed all these 
offences ? 

A. Yes, some of them knew ? 

Q. Were any of these lambardars challaned or con- 
vioted ? 

A. I could not tell you offhand. I can tell you from 
the records. I believe one Jambardar was convicted. 

Q. What difference would you make between Martial 
Law and Military aid? You were in charge of a sub- 
division of the district as a superior police officer. What 
Tay is: You take away the Martial Law regulations and 
you get all the help from the Military; what difference 
would it make to you? : 

A. I could not tell you; I have no experience. 

Q. You had no previous experience of any Martial 
law? 

A. No. 

Q. Therefore my point is: Supposing these regulations 
‘that people should salaam the officers, attend the parades 
and alithat . . . 

A. That hardly concerns me. I have no opinion to 
offer. 

Q. So far as you were concerned, I quite understand 
that military aid was necessary; but when you say 
that Martial Law instead of military aid is necessary, 


my difficulty comes in. You were not concerned with 


any of these regulations that were passed by the Martial 
Law authorities : you were only concerned with the help 
that you received from the mobile columns and the mili- 
tary escorts . 

A, T am concerned with the actual points. 
Law has practically enabled me to investigate. 


Martial 


Q. I want to know whether you are prepared to say 
that in your investigation you were practically helped 
by the Martial Law regulation that was passed by the 
Martial Law authorities ? 

A. I am not concerned with these things. I can tell 
you about the result. 

Q. There are different parts of Martial Law; the 
first is passing certain regulations ; the second is giving 
yowmilitary help and the third trying certain persons in a 
different way. There are 3 parte of the Martial Law 
so far as I understand. There were certain regulations 
passed, there was certain military help given to the 
civil authorities, and there were some distinct tribunals. 
So far as Part I was concerned, did it give you any help 
in your investigations and getting your cascs easily and 
rapidly finished ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. I am talking of the first portion. I can concede 
that the military help you got for arresting people 
certainly helped you in your investigations, You may 
contend there were established summary courts, and 
that the accused people were quickly punished before 
these courts and that there was no appeal or pleader or 
anything of that sort, and that people liked it. I want 
to know whether in the first statement, in your opinion, 
all these regulotions helped you in carrying on your 
investigation ? 

A. I have no very intimate knowledge of what was 
done. 

Q. If you have no very intimate knowledge of what 
was done, you could not possibly speak about the effect ? 

A. It was Martial Law that enabled mo to carry out 
my investigation. I have no information about details. 

Q. Martial Law on the whole brought about this result. 
I say Martial Lew concerns the 2nd and 3rd parte. I 
want to know what result the other part of the Martial 
Law. has brought about ? 

A. I cannot tell you. 

Q. So far as your sub-division was concerned and so 
far as your jurisdiction extended, you never heard of 
any cases where this mob was armed with fire-arms or 
swords or anything of that sort and nothing was recovered 
from them ? 

A, Lathis were recovered. 

Q. Did I speak of lathis ? 

A. Lathé is a distinct arm. 

Q. Except lathis, nothing else ? 

A. Ido not think so. 

Q. Am I not right in supposing that the post office was 
burnt after the return of Mr. Heron from the Kachi 
bridge ? 

A. Yes, it is s0. 

Q. You say : acroplancs came and dropped bombs and 
machine-gunned the crowd, first of all they came, went 
back and then came again ? 

A. I did not pay much attention to the aeroplanea 
There was a great crowd. My impression is that they 
circled round for a considerable time first. 

Q. And even their circling round over the station and 
over that road did not have the effect of disperaing the 
crowd until they began to bomb and fire upon the mob ? 

A, I think so. 


Q. That is, before the actual bombing had taken place, 
the mob must have been aware of the fact that 3 aero- 
planes were hovering over their heads ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. And there were 3 aeroplanes, and you saw the 3 
aeroplanes ? 

A. I think 3; I could verify from my note. 


Q. Did you, as the head of tho Gujranwala district 
Police Department make any order to investigate as to 
whether any houses were hit or not ? : 

2: I was Assistant there.+ I had nothing to do wit 
that. ¥ 


By the Hon'ble Mr. W. F. Rice— 
Q You said in your statement that the firing at the 
Kachchi bridge was the result of an assault on the 
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Superintendent of Police. What is yur authority for 
saying that Mr. Heron was badly hurt to 

A. I saw him ; his face was very bad with bruiaes. 

Q. Do you mean to say that the mob assaulted him 
before they were fired on ? 

A. Certainly. 

Q. You said in reply to a question that the cries you 
heard of the mob intending to kill the British officers 


were all after the mob had been'fired on at Kachchi bridge. 
Do you mean to infer that this violent intention was 
the result of their having been fired at ? 


A. No; I was not at the Kachchi bridge. Iwas at the 
Gurukul bridge, and there was the Superintendent of 


police who said that all this took place before they fired 
on the mob. 


PANDIT IQBAL NARAIN, Secretary, Municipal Committee, Gujranwala. 


By the President— 

Q. Are you the Secretary, Municipal Committee, 
Gujranwala ? 

A. Yea, Sir. 

Q. On the 14th April last, did you go to the railway 
station early in the morning ? 

. Yes. 

. At what time did you arrive there ? 

. It was 6-30 or 7. 

. At that time, did the train come in from Amritsar ? 
. No. 

. Were you there when it arrived ? 

. No, Sir, i 

. What did you see at the station ? 

. There was a crowd of about 1,000 people, most 
of them bareheaded. 

Q. What were they doing ? 

A, They were telling the people not to go to Wazira- 
bad. 

Q. Did the mob do anything to the property of the 
station at that time ? 

A, No. 

Q. How long were you at the station ? 

A. For about 15 minutes. I then went back to my 
house. 

Q. Onyourway backto the house did you see any- 
thing ? 

A. I did not notice anything. 

Q. When did you first see anything of the incendiarism 
that took place that day ? 

. I saw the Kachohi bridge burning. 

. At what time did you see it burning ? 

. That was about 8-30 or so. 

Where were you when you saw the burning bridge ? 
. I was on the railway line. 

Had you gone from your house again ? 

. Yes, Sir. 

How far from the Kachchi bridge is it ? 

. About 100 yards. 

. You were there when Mr. Heron, the Superinten- 
- dent of Police, was there ? 

A, I was not there. 

Q. Did you see Mr. Heron that morning ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Where was he ? 

A. I saw him first at the railway station. I saw him 
afterwards near the Kechchi bridge, noar the railway 
quarters. : 

Q. That is the place I wanted to ask you about. When 
you saw him there were a numbor of people surrounding 
him? - 

A, About 600. ‘ 

Q. What was happening ? 

A. They were all armed and they were all threatening. 

Q. What were they armed with ? ‘ 

A. With crowbars, hammers, lathis and railway im- 
plements. : 

Q. Did you notice whether Mr. Heron was attacked 
by any one ? 

A. Not in my presence. 

Q. Were you thére when the mob was fired on F 

A. I went there five minutes after that. e 

Q. When you went there, was the mob dispersing in 
consequence of the firing. 

A. There were still 5 or 6 hundred there, < 

Q. They were still threatening ? 

A. Yes. 


YOL ¥ 
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. Was the position a critical ono ? 

. Very critical. 

. Were the people in mob throwing anything ? 
. Yes ; they were throwing atoncs. 

. At whom ? 

. At where Mr. Heron was standing. 

. Did you see any of the stones strike him ? 

- Not in my presence. 

Q. Then # largo number of the mob collected at the 
railway station ? 

A, Yes ; afterwards, 

Q. Did you see it ? 

A. I was there. 

Q. What occurred in your presence there ? 

A. The post office was burnt; sfterwards the dék 
bungalow was burnt, the fahsil was burnt and other 
buildings. 

Q. What led to the burning of these buildings ? 

A, People burnt the buildings, that is all I know. 

Q. With what material did they burn the buildings ? 

A. I did not notice any materials. 

Q. Did you form any opinion as to what the intention 
of the mob was in burning these public buildings ? 

A. Just to damage Government property. 

Q. The mob also attempted to set the jail on fire. 
Did you see that ? 

A, I saw them going there and heard them saying so. 

Q. What did you hear them saying ? 

A. “ Now, we shall get to the jail, break it open and 
burn it.” 

Q. Were they saying anything as to who were in power 
that day ? 

A. They thought themselves to be in power. 

Q. And were acting in complete defiance of the autho- 
tities ? 

A. Certainly. 

Q. You remember when the aeroplanes arrived ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. What was happening about the time they came ? 

A. They were burning the Industrial School at that 
time. : 

Q. But for the arrival of the aeroplanes, would more 
damage have been done than was done ? 

A. I think 50. 

Q. I think some bombs were dropped and shots were 
fired ? 

A, Yes, Sir. 

Q. What in your opinion was the effect of the action 
taken by the aeroplane ? 

A. The mob dispersed. 

Q. But for the presence of the aeroplanes would the 
mob in your opinion have dispersed ? 

A. Not at the time. 


Oaoand 


mo 


By the Hon’tle Mr. Justice G. C. Rankin— 

Q. Were you in the street when the aeroplanes arrived 
or in some building ? 

A. I was outside on the road. 

Q. Did you see 3 aeroplanes ? 

A. I saw more than one. May be 2 or 3. 

Q. Wore you near the people at any time when they 
were fired upon by the machine gun from the aeroplane ? 

A, No. 

Q. You did not sce ? 

A. No. 

Q. Can you locate where any bombs have been dropped ? 

A, I know all the places, 
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. Just tell me on what places? There were 3 in a 
Do you remember that ? 
« On the Grand Trunk road. 
. One of them was not offective and did not explode ? 
No. 
. The other two did ? 
Yes. 
. You cannot say whether that road was full of 
people or not at that time ? 

A. I did not see. 

Q. You saw the mob. 

A. Yes, Sir. 


DORORS 
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By the Hon’ble Pandit Jagat Narayan— 
Q. Have you seen the places where these bombs fell 
inside the mandi ? 


A. Yes, 

Q. It is a very populated portion of the city surrounded 
by houses ? . 

A. Yes. 


Q. One of the bombs fell in the courtyard of the school ? 
A. Yes. 
 Q. How far is the mandi from the railway line ? More 

than 2 miles ? 

A. It is about a mile. 

Q. I believe that Colonel O’Brien arrived bofore the 
seroplanes ? 

A, Just by that time. 

Q. He has told us that he heard of the arrival of the 
seroplanes when he was in the Treasury. 

A, Yes. 
. And he came and first saw you ? 
- No. 
. Did he not see you ? 
. I saw him afterwards. 
. Before going to the Treasury or after ? 
- He came to Gujranwala ; he went to my place; 
I was not there. 

Q. Because he had gone to your place, so you went 
and saw him ? ; 

A. Ido not know. I was there outside in the civil 
station ; he called me and I joined him. 
. At the time there were no crowds ? 
- Not in the civil station. 
. You know Mr, Abbas Ali ? 
+ Yes. 
. Did he go to see him that evening ? 
. I saw him there. 
. Where the Deputy Commissioner was ? 
Yes. 
. Have you been able to find out whether any of the 
houses in Gujranwala were damaged by any of these 
bombs? A three-storeyed building or any other build- 
ing ? 

vi I do not know. 

Q. This map which was placed before you was made 
with your assistance ? : 

A, On my orders. 


By the President— i 

Q. The map showing the places where the bombs had 
fallen ? 

A. No; I prepared a map of the town showing the 
civil station and not the places where the bombs fell. 


By the How ble Pandit Jagat Narayan— 
- Q. I am only asking you about those places. You 
know Mr. Din Muhammad ? 

A. [know him very well. 

Q. He and you were together 3 or 4 times on that 
day ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. On every occasian you saw him, as a matter of 
fact, helping the authorities, by pacifying the crowd, 
by going to the places of meeting, and so on ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know how many days he was under arrest ? 

A. It was more than a month. 

Q. You also know that on one or two occasions: he 
did this at the request of Mr. Heron himself? When 
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you and he were together he asked him to remove the 
crowd and pacify them, and the crowd was taken away ? 
A. Idonot know. I was not at that time with Mr. Din 
Muhammad. 
Q. This train was one hour late that day ? 
A. It was 13 hours late. 
ue No morning train comes from Amritsar to Waaira- 
? 
A. This train was due at 
it came on the 14th morning. 
@. And the first time you went there to the station, 
this train was being boarded by a large number of persons 
bound for Wazirabad ? 
. There was no train when I went there. 
. What time did you go to the station ? 
. I went the second time at about 8 o'clock. 
You went at 7 a.m. 
. First time. = 
. Then the train was an hour late ? 
Yes. 
Have you seen the damage done to the Gurukul 
bridge with your own eyes ? 
A. Long afterwards. 
Q. What was the damage done? Only one sleeper 
damaged ? 
A. Something like that. 
Q. There is a black circular mark in one’sleeper ; that 
is the only damage done ? : 
A. That is all I could say, 


By the President— . 


Q. You saw it after repair ? 
A. Yes, Sir, 


By the Hon'ble Pandit Jaga! Narayan— 

Q. Did you sce what damage was done to the Kachchi 
bridge ? 

A. I saw that bridge afterwards, Sir. 

Q. You did not see the Kachchi bridge that day ? How 
long afterwards ? 
» I cannot say ; may be a month afterwards, 
And Gurukul ? 
. Same time. 
. After a month ? ~ 
Yes. 
. Did you see Mr. B. B. Bhagat there ? 
I saw him once. 

. At the time when any of the bridges was burning, 

did you see Din Muhammad putting out the fire, or any 
of the pleaders ? x 
A. I was not there when the bridge was set on fire. 
Q. Were you informed by Din Muhammad ? 
A. Yes ; he told me. 
Q. On the 14th ? 
A 
Q 
A 
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. Yes. 
. He was extinguishing the fire ? 
- Yes, Sir. 
. Do you remember that in your Presence a represen- 
tation was made by Din Muhammad that the people 
are getting out of hand because the liquor shops were 
open ? 

A. He and I both made it. 


oS 


By Mr. Herbert, Government Advocate— 

Q. How long have you been at Gujranwala ? 

A. For the last 3 yeara, 

¢. Do you know the legal practitioners there very 
well? 

A. I know all of them practically. x 

Q. Prior to the 14th, what was their attitude towards 
Government ? 
. Defiant attitude. 
. Were you present at any of the mncetings they held ? 
+ Iwas hearing what they were talking. 
¥ es you present on the meeting of the 5th ? 

es. 


. What attitude did they display there ? 

- Some of them talked about the Rowlatt Act and 
others about the Delhi incidents. In my opinion they 
misrepresented the Rowlatt Act. 


DOROROD 
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Sarpar Sunpak SINGH. 


SARDAR SUNDAR SINGH, B.A., LL.B., M.B.E., Honorary Secretary, Central Co-operative Bank, Gujranwala. 


By the President— 

Q. Were you at Gujranwala on the 14th April last ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. You heard of the trouble in the morning, I think ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Did you proceed to the railway station and put 
your services at the disposal of Mr. Héron, Superinten- 
dent of Police 2 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. You saw the situation was a serious one, I suppose ? 

A. Yes; I thought so. 

Q. After certain consultation with the Superintendent 
of Police, did you make a round of the civil lines ? 

A. Yea, I made a round in tho civil lines and passing 
by the Court and other Government buildings, I went 
to the Government High School. 

Q. At that time, these buildings were quite safe ?° 

A. Yes, quite safe. 

Q. On the way, did you see crowds in the street ? 

A. Yes, Sir. Outside the Sardar Mahon Singh’s garden 
Imet the crowd. 

Q. Were they excited ? 

A. They were quite excited. 

Q. And shouting ? 

A. They shouted ‘ Rowlatt Bill hai hai.’ 

Q. In what direction were they proceeding ? 

A. To the railway station. 

Q. What time ? 

A. It was about 10 o’clock. 

Q. Did you see anything happening to the telegraph 
wires ? 

A. I saw near the distant signal on the Lahore side, 
men climbing up the posts and cutting the wires. 

Q. What were they cutting the wires with ? 

A. Iron instruments. 


Q. Were these the members of the mob that were’ 


doing that ? 

A. Certainly. 

Q. Did that cutting of the wires stop communication 
to Lahore ? 

A, Yes, Sir. 

Q. At that time was the situation very grave ? 

A. I think it passed out of the control of the civil 
authorities there. e 

Q. We heard from a large number of the other witnesses 
of the firing of the different buildings. I do not think 
I need trouble you with details. Of course you saw the 
different buildings that were burnt ? 

A, Yes, Sir. I saw the post office. 

Q. And you remember the aeroplanes came about 
3 o’clock in the afternoon ? 

A, Yes, Sir. 

Q. What was the result of the action taken by the 
aeroplanes? Was it beneficial in the sense that it 
restored order ? 

A. That is my view. 

Q. But for that action (I think it unfortunately resulted 
in considerable casualties) what would have happened ? 

A. I think the rest of the buildings would have been 
burnt. The Treasury might have been looted possibly. 

Q. I think you are the Honorary Secretary of the 
Central Co-operative Bank in Gujranwala? Where 
are your premises ? 

A. In the heart of the town. 

Q. Was any attempt made to set your premises on fire ? 

A. I was told so. 

Q. Did you succeed in trying to persuade the mob 
not to destroy the building? What persuaded the 
mob not to burn the building ? 

A. Because it was not a Government building. 

Q. Was the mob at that time out to destroy everything 
that belonged to Government ? 

A. That is my idea. 


By Sir C. H. Setalvad— 
Q. You are a Prominent resident of Gujranwala ? 
A. Yes, Sir. 


Q. You practise there as a pleader ? 

A. Yes, 

Q. You also take interest in the co-operative move- 
ment ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Now, before April 1919, were the people of Gujran+ 
wala as far as you know them, loyal and law abiding ? 

A. I think they were. 

Q. Before you come to April 1919, was there any 
anti-Government or anli-British fecling visible among 
the people ? 

A. Ido not know anything about it, 

Q. You never saw that ? 

A. No. 

Q. What do you think is the reason for this sudden 
change that came over them in April 1919 ? 

A. My view is it was due to the agitation about the 
Rowlatt Act and then the agitation on account of grie- 
vances at Lahore and Amritsar. 

Q. The Rowlatt Act agitation threw them into excite- 
ment ? 

A. Yes, Sir. That excitement was heightened by 
hartal, because people were thrown: out of business. 

Q. The excitement was caused by the Rowlatt Act 
agitation followed by the hartal and by people remaining 
idle. Then came the news of the happenings at Amritsar 
and Lahore ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. That had the effect of making the unruly elements 
in society prominent ? 

A. Yes, 

Q. Was there a considerable portion of the popula- 
tion of Gujranwala who did not sympathize with the 
hooligans ? 

A. Yes;Ithinkso. I suppose they were terrorised” 
by what the hooligans were doing. Most of the people 
who were terrorised remained in their houses. 

Q. It was really the hooligans and the unruly element 
in Gujranwala that took hold of the situation and did 
what they did ? 

A. Yes, but I cannot say whether there was any 
organization behind. I think all the rowdy people were 
doing the mischief. 

Q. Have you any personal knowledge of any organiza- 
tion behind ? 

: A. No; I have no personal knowledge. 

Q. Was not dissatisfaction also caused by the high 
prices that were obtaining ? 

A. To some extent, yes, but in Gujranwala it was 
due to political agitation. The element of high prices 
was not very important. 

Q. Why do you say so ? 

A. High prices were only a minor cause. 

Q. Now with regard to recruiting I understand that 
in the beginning Gujranwala was not very successful ? 

A. Recruiting was very slack in the beginning. 

Q. Did the recruting campaign become very intensified 
after Colonel O’Brien took charge as Deputy Commis- 
sioner ? 

A. The recruiting campaign was more properly orga- 
nized. 

Q. It was after Colonel O’Brien came that recruiting 
went on briskly ? 

A. That is because he adopted some systcmatic means. 

Q. Did it happen that there was considerable pressure 
exercised upon people to recruit ? 

A. I am afraid I cannot say about that. 
was brought to bear in my presence. 

Q. Do you know of cases where pressure was brought 
to bear, where people were brought up from villages « 
and...... 

A. When they were brought to the recruiting office they 
asked whether they were willing to join and if they 
were not they used to be sent back. 

Q. But were not unwilling people brought up from 
villages ? 

A. They might have been. 


No pressuro 
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(Concluded, 


_ Q. They were brought up to Gujranwala from various 
villages ? 

A. They were possibly brought up by some zcalous 
individuals. 

Q. Some over-zealous individuals did impress people 
Who were unwilling ? 

A. It was not the policy of the authorities. 

Q. In some cases in fact it did happen and would this 
fiot cause discontent ? Will you agree that if in fact 
this did take place it would cause some dissatisfaction ? 

A. You must also take into consideration that when 
they were let off this caused satisfaction to their friends. 

Q. The very fact of people from various villages being 
so impressed and brought to Gujranwala, though ulti- 
mately let off, would to acertain extent cause discontent ? 

A. I have no personal knowledge about this. 

Q. Do you admit the fact that this happened ? 

A. I saw only two casos where they were allowed to 
go'back. 

Q. You saw two cases where people were unwilling 
and were allowed to go back—if you were connected 
with the recruiting committee you must have come to 
know of other cases though you may not have seen them 

- yourself. I understand that certain over-zealous officials 
had impressed unwilling people ? 

A. I never said over-zealous officials. I said indivi- 
duals. 

Q. Individuals had so impressed people against their 
will ? 

A. Yes, individuals impressed some for their indivi- 
dual benefit. 

Q. There may have becn various motives for doing 
so but in fact they did it ? 

A. Yes; I think so. 


By the Hon'ble Pandit Jagat Narayan— 
-  Q. Were you staying in Gujranwala during the month 
of May ? 

A. I think so. 

Q. Are you aware that during the last week of April 
an order was issued restricting the right to travel to and 
from Gujranwala ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And that this restriction was taken away in the 
first week of May ? 

A. I cannot give the exact date. 

Q. Are you aware that after a few weeks this restrio- 
tion was removed ? 

A. Yes; I think go. 

Q. Is it not a fact that two or three days after removing 
this restriction, this restriction was re-imposcd again 
as a punishment on the citizens of Gujranwala ? 

A. I will not say as a punishment but I think it was 
again imposed. 

Q. Can you give me any reason why it was imposed ? 

A. Because the railway authorities could not supply 
accommodation to the other people. There were very 
few trains running. 

Q. If I inform you that the military authorities who 
Were responsible for this order imposed it as a punish- 
ment will you be prepared to modify your statement ? 


A. I cannot day much about this. I have given you 
my own reason. 

Q. Was there any large exodus of women in the second 
weck of May in Gujranwala ? 

A. I do not know. 

Q. Was this matter brought to the notico of the mili- 
tary authorities ? 

A. I do not know. 


Q. At what time did you reach the railway station ? 

A. I reached the railway station at half-past cight. 

Q. I think the Kachchi bridge affair was over by that 
time. I want to know as to whether what happened 
at Kachchi bridge happened after you and your party 
arrived thero or did it happen before your arrival ? 

A. I heard about this at the railway station. 


Q. It must have happened before your arrival ? 

A. Certainly. I heard about this affair after I arrived 
at the railway station, therefore, it must have happened 
before my arrival at the railway station. 

Q. I want to know whether this happened before you 
reached the station. 

A. It might have. 


Q. When you reached tho station you say in your 
statement that you met the Superintendent of Police 
and so long as you were able to see, Mr. Heron was not 
assaulted ? 

A. He was assaulted afterwards at about 11 o’clock. 


Q. I am referring to the assault made upon him at the 
Kachchi bridge ? 

A. I know nothing of the assault at Kachchi bridge. 

Q. Did you hear about it ? 

A. I heard later on. 

Q. You never came to know about it till the 14th ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Is it not a fact that swectmeat sellers sold their 
swects very cheap on the evening of the 13th ? 

A. I never came to the town on the 13th. 


Q. May I take it that you know only what happened 
at the railway station ? 

A. I never came to the town on the 13th. 

Q. Were you there on the 11th and 12th ?° 

A. Yos. 

Q. Were you informed that after the 6th a second Aartal 
was going to take place ? 

A. No, I never knew about it. 


By the How’ ble Mr. W. F. Rice— 

Q. About those cases where you said over-zealous 
individuals went too far in their method of getting recruits, 
were these cases numcrous ? 

A. There were very few. 

Q. Whenever & man was brought. in, was he allowed 
to go back again? =~ 

A. There were two cases where they were allowed to 
go back. 7 

Q. Did you suppose that as a result of such methods 
any individual was ever actually enrolled in the army 
against his will ? 

A. Ido notknow of any such cases. 
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Mr. 8. M. JACOB, 1.C.8., Director of Agriculture. 


By the President— 

Q. Mr. Jacob did you get instructions from the Punjab 
Government to leave Lahore ‘with a mobile column at 
3 a.m. on the 20th April ? 

A. Yea, Sir. 


Q. What was the object of your going with the mobile 
column ? 

A. I bave put all that down in my statement. I 
went to investigate and punish offenders for cutting 
the telegraph wires at mile 254 at Kamoke. 


_. Q. On your arrival there did you call for the 
lambardar? . 
A. I told some villagers to ‘fotch the lambardar. 


Q. Did you get him ? 

A. Well I had to wait a long time and oventually 
one or two lambardars rolled up. One man Bhagwan 
Singh refused for a long time to come so I went to his 
house and got him myéelf. 


Q. What happened when you saw him ? 

A. I found him at his house. Ho was standing there 
with folded arms and he was very indifferent to any 
instruction that I gave him. I told him to get the other 
lambardars and the villagers together. He practically 
paid no attention to what I said and eventually I told 
him that if he did not do what I wanted he would have 
to be punished ; but he still continued to be very in- 
different to what I asked him to do, so I held a summary 
court-martial on him and sentenced him to fifteen strokes 
of whipping and a fine of Rs. 200. 


Q. Under what authority were you acting when you 
took that course ? 

A. Under the authority given to me under Martial 
Law. 

Q. What was your position under Martial Law ? 

A, I was given power to try offences summarily. 


Q. I see that in another place you took some hostages 
~—what exactly did you do in connection with the taking 
of hostages ? 

A. I had collected a number of villagers together 
and we had several men of respectability thore and 
after discussing the situation with them they could not 
or would not tell mo what they knew about the cutting 
of the wire, so I simply selected six men. 


Q. What did you do with them ? 

A. Put them under arrest and sent them to the nearest 
thana. 

Q. What happened to them after that 7 

A. Ido not know as I was only temporarily employed 
on this duty. 


Q. Were you also with a mobile column under the 
command of Colonel Smithers ? 
A. Yes, Sir. 


Q. What object had that mobile column in view ? 

A. I think it was partly by way of demonstration and 
aleo if we found any organised rosistanco to deal with it. 
I could not tell you what Colonel Smithors’ orders were. 


By the How ble Mr. Justice Rankin— 

Q. On the 20th April were your instructions from the 
Punjab Government given to you in writing ? 

A. Yes; they were instructions in writing. I think 
my instructions were to report myself at 2 a.m. at canton- 
ments to accompany the mobile column. The detailed 
instructions were given to Major Brade who was com- 
manding the column. 


Q. Was it the act of the military commander or was 
it your act when you took those hostages ? 

A. Woe both discussed it together. I do not know 

what the technical position would be. 
> Q. Can you tell me whether it was a part of his orders 
to take hostages ? 

A. The idea of taking hostages did not originate with 
me or with him. 


Q. Your nomination to exercise power under General 
Beynon’s proclamation—is that in writing ? 

A. I was gazotted as a Magistrate with summary 
powers by the Local Government. 


Q. So you were entitled under Martial Law as cons- 
tituted to hold a summary court ? 

A. I am not sure about the dates. I certainly was 
empowered but I am not certain as to whether the autho- 
risation was subsequent to the date of this—20th April. 

Q. It may havo bcen retrospective ? 

A. I rather think it was before that. 


Q. Can you tell me seeing that tho gencral proclama- 
tion rogularising the proccduro afterwards adopted for 
Martial Law was dated the 19th April. Had you a copy 
of that with you at the time ? 

- A. Probably not. 


By Sir C. H. Setalv 
Q. What position were you occupying in April ? 
A. I was Director of Agriculture. 


Q. And when were you put on to duties relating to 
the disturbances ? 

A. I happened to be at Amritsar on the 13th and I 
was asked to take in a despatch to Lahore from the 
Deputy Commissioner which I did. But that was purely 
& private matter. 


Q. When were you put on regular duty in connectio™ 
with these disturbances ? 

A. I think it was about the 15th or 16th. I thon 
took a despatch to the General Officer Commanding, 
Sialkot Brigade. 

Q. Did the local Government take you away from 
your ordinary duties as Director of Agriculture and 
clothe you with some other function ? 

* A. They gave me powers under Martial Law but I 
still had to carry on my duties as Director of Agriculture. 

Q. Was that appointment, made by the local Govern- 
ment or by the military authorities ? 

A. I believe by the local Government. 


Q. Your appointment as you describe it in your stato- 
ment was to punish offenders for cutting telegraph wires— 
was that by the local Government or by the military 
authorities ? 

A. As I havo said just now tho actual detailed ins- 
tructions were given to Major Brade who was command- 
ing the column. 


Q. Who gavo those orders to Major Brade ? 

A. Phose as far as I remember were Brigade orders. 

Q. Then what did the Punjab Government do? You 
say that under instructions from the Punjab Govern- 
ment you left Lahore to investigate and punish offenders 
for.... 

A. The Punjab Government gave mo instructions to 
accompany the column. 

Q. Who was to investigate and punish offenders— 
Major Brade or you ? 

A. L imagine it was mysolf. 
my orders. 

Q. Were these orders given to you by tho Punjab 
Government or by the military authorities ? 

A. By the Punjab Government. 


Q. Have you that order in writing ? 

A. Ihave not got that with me. 

Q. Where can it be had ? 

A. I could not say. It was delivercd to me at about 
11-30 p.m. and I had to leave at 3 a.m. in the morning. 


Q. There must be a copy of it ? 

A. Yes, there must be. 

Mr. Herbert.—General Beynon appointed cortain 
military officers to try cascs summarily and he asked the 
Punjab Government to depute civil officers similarly. 

Str C. H. Setaluad.—Have you that letter of General 
Beynon to the Punjab Government t 

Mr. Herbert.—Yes. 


That is how I interpreted 
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Sir C. H. Setalvad——The orders to Major Brade as 
to what was to be done—they must also bo in writing ? 

Wstness.—Those were typewritten instructions. 

Q. Thero must be some office copy available ? 

A, Yes. 


Q. Were your orders merely to report yourself to the 
military authorities and take instructions from them 
or were you definitely given instructions by the local 
Government to investigate and punish offenders for 
cutting the wires ? 

A. I could not tell you. I cannot remember whether 
the words to investigato and punish were instructions 
to me. They were certainly Major Brade’s instructions. 


Q. Then when you went to this village and found 
the lambardar as you say obstructive what did you 
actually do? Did you hold an investigation or did you 
summarily proceed to punish him ? 

A. Well I warned him that I wanted him to under- 
stand that he had to listen to me. 

Q. Was Major Brade with you ? 

A. Major Brade was with me. 

Q. When the lambardar did not come you went to his 
house ? 

A. We both went with four or five soldiers and they 
were there with fixed bayonets but the lambardar was 
absolutely indifferent to the presence of those armed 
men, and I was rather surpriscd at that. 

Q. Was he not terrified ? 

A. No, I was rather surprised at this. When those 
armed men came round be seemed to be rather more 
inclined to be insolent than before. 

Q. What did he actually do when you asked him to 
go with you ? 

‘A. I first of all asked him why he did not come. Then 
as I have said he only smirked. 


Q. Then when the soldiers came what did he do ? 

A. He stayed where he was and I told him to pull 
himself together and get the villagers. 

Q. In what languago did you speak to him ? 

A. Punjabi. 


Q. Could he understand you ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. And did he move at all ? 

A. No, he did not move at all. So I told him that he 
must come with me and the soldiers formed a guard 
found him. They did not lay hands on him and he 
began to move and they followed behind. 


Q. When did you inflict this punishment ? 

A. After reaching my camp. We were on the main 
toad holding an enquiry; and he continued to adopt 
his same attitude of insolence and obstruction. 


Q. How did he show his insolence ? 

A, When I got to the main road where I was holding 
on enquiry I asked him to get the villagers together and 

to give me some information about the cutting of the 
wires. 

Q. What did he say ? 

A. Eventually I found out that he had no information. 

Q. Ho had information as to the fact of the cutting 
of the wires—the same information that you had ? 

A. Yes, but that was of no use. We wanted the 
details as to the cutting of the wire. 

Q. What do you mean by details ? 

A. Who cut, how it was cut and when it was cut. 

Q. About this you ultimately found out wast he had 
no information ? 

A. Icould not say that he had information, I daresay 
he had little or no information. 

Q. If that was so—that he had no information—he 
could not give you any ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Then you proceeded to inflict this punishment on 
him and you gave him 165 strokes ? 

A, Yes. 


Q. Who actually gave the strokes ? 


A. I think it was an officer of the West Sussex or West 
Kents. I forget the regiment. 

Q. Was he stripped naked for this purpose ? 

A. Ho had his loin-cloth on and he was bound toa 
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. Was the village collected there ? 

. There were villagers there. 

Were they in large numbers ? 

. I should think there wero about thirty or forty. 
What was the number of inhabitants of the village ? 
About two to three thousand. 

Was he able to sustain this flogging ? 

Yes. 

And then you fined him Rs. 200 ? 

Yes. 

And did you recover that amount ? 

Yes. 

How did you do it? 

«I think he told some of his friends to go and get 
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. Was he kept in custody till he was able to pay it ? 
« Well he was not kept in custody. He made no 
attempt to go away so I accordingly made no attempt 
to guard him. 

Q. Then after that did you take him further in your 
investigation ? 

A. No. s 

Q. Then did you do anything further ? : 

A. I questioned various people as to what they knew 
about it, Eventually I got the information that the 
cutting of the wire had taken place at mile 364. 


Q. You merely got the information that the wires had 
been cut at some other place ? 

A, Yes; that is correct. 

Q. It was at that village that you took hostages ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. When you reached that village what did you do? 

A. I collected all the headmen of the village and lead- 
ing men and there were a great many retired Indian 
officers there and we had a discussion. 

Q. What was the population of this village ? 

A. It was a smallish village. There were about fifty 
collected for this discussion. 

Q. Did you ask them to give information as to who was 
responsible for the cutting of the wire ? e 

A, Yes. 

Q. They could not give you any information. 

A, They could not tell me. They said they had no 
information. : 

Q. Did you believe them or not ? 

A. On the whole I thought they probably might have 
something to say about it. 

Q. At the moment did you believe them ? 

A. At the moment I was quite convinced that they 
knew something about it. 

Q. You say the people consisted of retired army officers 
and you would expect them to be truthful about it and 
there was no particular reason why they should not 
help ? 

A. My impression of the men was that if they had 
known they would have told me. 

Q. Did you know at that time that they were Indian 
Officers ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. And therefore you must have thought that if they 
had information they would not keep it back from 
you? 

A. I thought that if they had information they would 
have probably told me. 

Q. All these people who had collected including the 
retired Indian officers told you that they had no informa- 
tion ? 2 

A, They all told me. 

Q. Then why did you take thesc hostages? What 
was the object ? 
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A. It was more or less protective, to prevent s recur- 
rence of the cutting. I think that was the idea underlying 
the orders which directed the taking of hostages. 


Q. How was that prevented by taking hostages? 
Supposing there was cutting of wires after you took 
hostages, what was intended to be done to the hostages ? 

A, I suppose it was only more or less to impress the 
villagers that there was such a thing as Government 
after all and they had some power. I imagine that 
was the idea. 

Q. In order to show to the villagers that there was 
power with the Government ? 

A, I imagine s0 ; it is pure guess work. 

Q. You took part in these operations. I want to know 
what the idea was behind the taking of hostages. You 
say it was to prevent the cutting of wires. How would 
that prevent cutting of wires, I want to know. Suppos- 
ing wires were cut—what would you do with the 
hostages ? 

A. I do not know that I ever thought what the subse- 
quent proceedings would be. In cases of that kind, one 
is dealing with emergencies as they arise. 

Q. When you were dealing with an emergency ? 

A. You are talking of the subsequent emergency of 
wires being out a second time. That did not arise. 


Q. Yes, when you decided upon doing this, it must 
have been done with some intelligent object. In what 
way would that have any effect on the villagers, or what 
was impressed upon the villagers thereby ? Were they 
told what would happen to the hostages ? 

A. I did not consider what further action should be 
taken against hostages. 

Q. When you took hostages, did you tell the villagers 
why you were taking them? 

A. I told them that they were taken in order to pre- 
vent a recurrence of the cutting. 

Q. What impression did you think you conveyed by 
that? If recurrence happened, what would happen to 
these people ? 

A, That was left to their imagination. 

Q. How did you select these 6 people from among the 
40 or 50 that were before you? Did you select the big- 
gest six? — 

A. I think I had a good deal of help in selecting from 
the Indian officers who were present. 

Q. They helped you in making a selection ? 

A. Yes. 


Q. On what principle was this selection made by 
them ? 

A. I told them that they might tell me whom I should 
take. They pointed out some men. There was an 
Extra Assistant Commissioner; I forget his name. I 
asked him also. They named about 4 persons. I asked 
him to sclect two more and he picked out two more. 
As far as I remember, I did not personally select any- 
body. 

Q. Then you took those six people with you? ~ 

A, Yes, 

Q. Where did you take them ? 

A. I took them to the police station near by. I 
forget its name; I think it is at a distance of about a 
mile. f ‘ 

Q. You left them at the police station ? 

A. I left them with the thanadar. . 

Q. And you proceeded to other villages, I suppose ? 

A. I proceeded back to Lahore after this. 


Q. After this how many villages did you visit ?. Was 
it two only, Kamoke and Nangal Sadan? Then you 
came back to Lahore ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. These hostages were left at the thana? 

A, Yes. 

Q. You did not bring them ? 

A. No. 

Q. What happened to them afterwards ? 
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A, I do not know. 
Q. How long were they kept ? 
A, I do not know at all. 


By the Hon'ble Pandit Jagat Narayan— 

Q. Before the 20th April were any other cases tried 
by you as a summary court ? 

A. I think these are the only two cases I have 
tried. 

Q. Before that you never tried cases as a summary 


court ? 


A. Not as a summary court. 

Q. I believe there will be no record of these two cases 
anywhere ? 

A, There ought to be; I sent in records. 


Q. There is a record ; you did make arecord? + 
A, Yes. ‘ 


Q. Then did you adopt the same method that was 
adopted in other places? 4.¢., you left your place in the 
night time and surrounded tho village in the carly morn- 
ing and you made investigations ?. When did you reach 
the first village ? 

A, Kamoke ? 


Q. The place where you punished Bhagwan Singh, 
A. I think it was at about 5 or 6 in the morning. 


Q. The general procedure was adopted, viz., that before 
waking up the villagers, the village was surrounded by 
soldiers and the police? Nobody was allowed to leave ? 

A, Yes, 


Q. Similarly, I take it, the village of Mari Megha was 
surrounded ? 

A. No; it was not surrounded because I had only 
about half s dozen mounted men with me. Wo simply 
went straight into the village. 


Q. Did you punish Bhagwan Singh for any breach 
of Martial Law or under General Beynon’s proclamation 
or under the Indian Penal Code? For what did you 
punish him? What was the charge read out to him? 

A. I do not remember. 


Q. If there is anything in that record, there must be 
the name of the accused, names of persons who were 
examined as witnesses and the offence for which he was 
charged. I do not want any more detail. But accord- 
ing to the form which has been given, you will have to 
put down the name of the accused, names of the witnesses 
that you examine, the charge that was read out to him 
and the punishment, guilty or not guilty. May I know 
whether you punished him for any breach of Martial 
Law, or for breach made in connection with the proclama- 
tion of General Beynon, or whether you punished him 
under the Indian Penal Code ? 

A. I merely punished him for refusing to help me. 

@. You have seen General Beynon’s proclamation. 
Does it make that an offence ? 

A. Ido not think I have seen General Beynon’s 
proclamation. ‘ 

Q. Certainly it was no breach of any Martial Law. 
There was no Martial Law that anybody who does not 
follow a civil officer proceeding with a moveable column 
to find out peaple cutting wires, etc., will be punished. 
There was no such Martial Law promulgated and you 
will agree with me that his case docs not come under 
any of the sections of the Indian Penal Code ? 

A, I cannot remember whether I put down in the 
record any particular section. 

Q. You will agree with me that it was no offence 
under the Indian Penal Code ? 

A. I do not know. I should like to have a look at 
the Penal Code. I had not the Penal Code with me at 
the time. 

Q. It was not for breach of any Martial Law ? 

A. I have never said so. 

Q. Why was he not arrested and subsequently taken 
and tried ? It appears to me that your only reason for 
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punishing him then and there was to enable you to get 
on with your work. Why was he not arrested as others 
were ? : 

A. For one thing, we wore in motors ; I do not know 
that we had very much room to spare, even if I had 
wanted to take him along. 


Q. You. subsequently arrested men and brought 
them ? : 

A. Then we walked. Nangal Sadan fs quite closcto the 
main road. 


Q. Inthe same way as others were arrested and brought 
by the police or somebody, why was he not arrested and 
brought by the police or somebody ? 

A. Nangal Sadan is off the main road ; as I told you 
we walked. 

Q. But when you brought them after arrest, you must 
have made some arrangoment ? 

A. We walked. 

Q. Up to Lahore ? 

A. To the thana. 


Q. How far is this village where this Bhagwan Singh 
was living from the thana ? 
A. I could not tell you. 


Q. Cortainly not more than three-quarters of a mile ? 

A. I am trying to remember where the police station 
18. 

Q. You just now informed mo that it was within two 
miles of Nangal Sandan ? 

_A. That police station is, I think, 
away. 

Q. If you surround a village at 4 or 5 o'clock in the 
morning all of a sudden and say that nobody should go 
out, and if a man stands before you with folded arms and 
says that he has done nothing, do you call it obstruction ? 
Don’t you think he will be surprised ? 

A. He was called up by other people before I went 
there. 


about 10 miles 


Q. When he came bofore you, was he not standing 
with folded arms before you ? 
A. Yes. I did not go and wake him up. % 


Q. Don’t you think he will be terribly afraid? Will 
he not say ‘I do not know what I have done, the police 
have surrounded the village and there are civil and mili- 
tary officers’? He is called all at once. He stands 
before you with folded arms. Is there no other explana- 
tion excopt that he was very insolent or obstructive ? 

A. You suggested that he was afraid. 


Q. I do not say he was. I say that if at 5 a.s. in the 
morning the village was surrounded by the police and the 
Military and if hoe was all of a sudden called before a 
military officer, will that not be an explanation that 
his conduct might be due to his being afraid during those 
days ? 

A. His conduct was anything but that ofa man who 
is afraid. You said that the village was surrounded at 
5 in the morning. I said 6 or 6. It was certainly after 
day break: when I went to his house, it was some time 
after the preliminary arrangements. 


Q. Did you give any instructions to the thanadar so 
far as these hostages were concerned as to what should 
be done with them ? Were they to take them to the jail 
or to the Sub-Divisional officer? What instructions 
did you give ? 

A. I left them in his charge ; they were undor the orders 
of the Extra Assistant Commissioner. 


Q. What instructions did you give? Were thoy to 
bo taken to some Magistrate after 24 hours, or were they 
to keep them till something happened ?_ Did you give 
any ordors when you handed over these six men ? 

A. I think I merely told them to keep them until they 
got order from the Extra Assistant Commissioner to 
release them. As far as I remember, he was there; 
I loft thom in his charge. 


Q. Did you tell him as to what to do? 
A. He knew it, 
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Q. Was he to make any investigation to find out 
whether they were guilty, and then if they were not 
guilty, were they to be released ? 

A. Ho was making investigation at the timo. 


Q. They had not committed any offences. Were 
they to be kept in custody until the real offenders were 
discovered ? There must be some instructions. I can 
understand an accused being kept in custody pending 
investigation. But hero they had not committed any 
offence. They were hostages. What were the instruc- 
tions given to the thanadar as to what should be done 
with them ? 

A. As faras I remember they were kept there in order 
to exert pressure on the village to give information. 


Q. Am I right in supposing that the criterion of selec- 
tion of these six men was that they were the most res- 
pectable and influential people of the village? Am I 
right in supposing that whenever hostages were taken, 
they were taken to be the most respectable and in- 
fluentisl men of the village ? 

A. If it was tho criterion, I think the Indian officers 
would probably come under that. I did not take any 
Indian officer. 


Q. That is your idea. Indian officers do not have that 
position at all here. My point is, in taking hostages, 
tho underlying idea is in order to bring pressure to bear 
upon the village, you take the influential and respectable 
men of the village ? 

A. Men of some position, at any rate. 


Q. Not badmashes ? 
A. Not badmashes in the ordinary sense. 


Q. Here is a man who reccived 15 strokes. So far as 
he is concerned, I do not think you said, even if the will 
of tho military officer was supreme, that he refused to do 
anything that he was asked to do. You saw him at 
the time you reached there. You saw him going to the 
roof of his hut or house, and after that he was flogged ? 

A. I did not sce that myself. A man came to me as 
I was searching one house. The man said that a man 
on the roof of his house was shouting to other people to 
make sway with their loot and I said ‘‘ Bring him down.’ 
Then they brought him down and I punished him. 


Q. The military officer did not ask you to flog him 
or take any steps ? 

A. No, he did not. 

Q. It was your own work ? 

A, Yes. 


Q. For what offence did you punish him ? 
* A. I punished him under the authority I understood 
I had under Martial Law. 


Q. Then you were quite aware that the military were 
there? Have you any information that anybody was 
seen leaving, or subsequently was anybody scen leaving 
that village? It must have been, day time, because it 
was 6 a.M? 

A. That was another day. 


Q. Then at what time was this ? 

A. I think we reached Mari Megha at about 10 or 11. 

Q. In the day or night time ? 

A. Day time. 

Q. So far as your recollection goes, you or sny cons- 
tables or the body of soldiers did not see any persons 
leaving the village with property ? 

A. Subsequently to our searching, you mean ? 


Q. When you entered the village, somebody oame and 
told you that this man was standing on the top of the 
roof saying something to his neighbour. After that, 
did you, as a mattor of fact, find that any number of 
persons left the village after your arrival with any loot 
or with any property? ” 

A. T did not catch any one leaving the village. 


Q. Did you sec any porsons ? 

A. If I had scen, I would have stopped them. 

Q. But nobody was enabled to loave the village with 
the loot ? 
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A. I saw no one. 

Q. Who was that man who gave you that information ? 

A. He wes some villager there. 

Q. What was the defence of that man? Did he admit 
that he was about to go away ? 

A. Ho did not attempt any defence, as far as I know. 
He was caught on the roof. 

Q. My difficulty is this. It may not be true, but it is 
possible that when he saw a large body of police and 
soldiers and British officers coming to the village from the 
roof of the house, he would shout that soldicrs, British 
officers, etc., were coming to tho village ? 

A. This was after wo had been in the village for some- 
time. When we were scarching houses in the village, he 
did this. 

Q. He was also tried by you as a summary eourt- 
martial ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Then why were the others not convicted then and 
there? Probably there was no evidence ? 

A. It was rather doubtful. 

Q. There, of course, you could not punish them without 
identification of property ? 


A. Yes. 


By the Hon'ble Mr. W. F. Rice— 

Q. Is there any statutory obligstion on lambardars 
of the Punjab to give assistance to Government officers 
in matters connected with the edministration ? 

- A, There is. 


Q. Does the law provide any penalty for breach of the 
obligation ? 
A. Yes, under the Penal Code. 


Q. Apart altogether from Martizl Law, a lambardar 
who tefuses to assist. 8 Government. officer in meking the 
investigation when called on to dv so, would be punished 
under the ordinary law ? 

A. Yes. 


By Mr. Herbert, Government Advocate— 

_@. You stated that you had received written instruc- 
tions from Major Brade regarding persons refusing to 
give information ? 3 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you remember whether persons refusing to 
sat gould be whipped or punished in some other way ? 

A, Yes. 


Mr. A. R, B. ARMSTRONG, Executive Engineer, Wazirabad. 


By the President— 

Q. Mr. Armstrong, are you Executive Engineer, 
Wazirabad, in the Gujranwala District ? 

A. Yes™> 

Q. In April last how many European residents were 
there in Wazirabad ? 

A. About 8 or 10. 

Q. Rev. Mr. Bailey and his wife and two children 
lived a little away from the station, Mr. and Mrs. Ward 
and children, about-one mile south of the station. Then 
you mention some other people. Your wife and your- 
self were living about one’ and a half miles from the 
station and your Assistanf Engineer was about three 
miles away from the station ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Does the railway station at Wazirabad lie between 
the city and the railway lines ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did you notice anything on the 12th or 13th as 
regards the demeanour of the inhabitants ? 

A. I noticed that they were rather insolent in 
demeanour. 

Q. In what way. 

A. My house is very close to the road which leads 
from Wazirabad, where crowds of people go to attend 
Bais tkhi ; they were passing very close to my house ; 
they frequently came up to the windows and when they 
were turnedoff by the servants, they went away, but 

- their gencral demeanour was insolent. 

Q. The news of what had occurred at Amritsar and 
Lahore reached Wazirabad on the 13th ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did tho Officer Commanding warn all Europeans 
residing outside Wazirabad to be prepared to rendez- 
vous in the railway lines at short notice ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. At about 2 o’clock on the 15th, were you allealled 
in to the railway lines ? 


A. Yes. u 
@. Were you instructed to reside in the railway rest- 
house ? 
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A. Yes. 

Q. Did all the people I have mentioned come into 
those lines * 

A. Yes, during that afternoon. 

Q. Did you als receive instructions from the Deputy 
Commissioner at @ijrat to take steps to’ safeguard your 
Europeun staff at Kathala ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You also called Mr. Anderton to Wazirabad ? 

A. Yes. - 


Q. And all the people arrived at about 4 p.m. ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. I think you were a company of about 24 people ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Andyou lived in the four-roomed house ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did the British troops camp close to the house ? 

A. Yes, quite close. 

Q. Did you see an aeroplane that afternoon ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What did you see ? 

A. It hovered overhead for a few minutes and then it 
went north and landed in some field about a mile away.~ 

Q. That night did you post armed sentries round the 
house ? * 

A. Yes, as instructed. 

Q. Why was that done ? 


A. We were instructed by the Officer Commanding. 

Q. Were there no troops available ? 

A. No. 

Q. The night passed off quietly ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did more troops come in ? 

A. Yes. More came and joined in the night. 

Q. During the 15th, were attacks made from the city 
on the station and civilians ? y 

A. Yes. 

Q. At the station ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Were civilians other than railway officials confined 
to the railway lines ? 
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A. Yes. 

Q. What sort of attacks were made ? 

A. I was told that stones were thrown from the street 
into the station and attempts were made to scduce the 
railway stall! (locomotive) from working, and sct tire to 
some of the locomotive oil tanks. 

Q. Were these oil tanks actually set fire to ? 

A. They were not set fire to. 

Q. Were the telegraph wires cut ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. At several places ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Was anything donc to the signal ? 

A. Yes. 1t was pulled down. 

Q. What happened to Mr. Bailey’s house ? 

A. It was burnt. 

Q. Is his house about two miles south of tho railway 
station ? 

A. Yes._ 

Q. Fortunatcly he and his family had removed from 
that house ? 

A. They camo at 3 in the afternoon. 

Q. Was the house burnt with all its furniture, clothes 
and everything it contained ? 

A. Practically everything in the house was burnt. 

@. Among other things was there very valuable manu- 
seripts ? 

ad. Yes. 

q@. Were attempts made to burn the railway bridges 
and permanent way ? 

aA. Yes. 

Q. Where were they t 

“4. One was lose to Mr. Bailey's house. I heard about 
1t at the time and saw it after some days. Another 
attempt was made close to Wazirabad, which 1 happened 
to sce trom the railway quarters, a mile away. 

Q. Did you actually see the burning of Mr. Bailey’s 
house ? 

«l. No; I did not. 

@. Did you actually sce the cutting of wires ¢ 

dA. Yes. 

Q. Did you sce sloepers burnt ? 

A, Yos. 

Q. Where were they ? 

aA. Just north of Wazirabad station. 

Q. Did you sce the mob at close quarters * 

A. Not at close quarters. 

Q. Could you judge as to their mood ? 

A. Lcould not, cxcept their actual cutting of telegraph 
wires, and trying to burn. 

Q. You civilians were in an apprehensive state ? 

aA. For some days previously. 

Q. Could you get supplies in the bazar ? 

A. No; we could not get supplics for some days. 

Qe Why was that ? 

aA. Our servants told us that shop-keepers refused to 
supply any Europeans with things. 

@. 1 think you did get some flour from one of your 
contractors ? 

A. Yea. " 

Q. Did he procure it from villages in the neighbour- 
hood ?. 

» A. Yes, from 4 or 5 miles away. 

Q. 1s that gentleman Rai Bahadur Kam Rattan ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know whether he was instrumental in pre- 
venting the mob from what they did ? 

A. He told mc that the Officer Commanding asked 
him to try aud dissuade the mob from burning oil tanks 
and that he spoke to the mob at the time. 
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By Sir C. H. Setalvuad— 

Q. How many years have you been at Wazirabad ? 

A. One year. 

Q. You say that on the 13th news from Amritear and 
Lahore arrived ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did news of the Jallianwala firing at Amritsar 
arrive on the 13th ? . 

A. That I cannot remember now. 

Q. Was the news of the firing at Jallianwala Bagh by 
General Dyer received at Wazirabad ? 

A. I cannot remember exactly what the news was 
definitely except that there had been trouble at Amritsar 
and that Europeans had been murdered. 

Q. Was that all ? 

A. That is all I can remember at the present time. 
Most of it was in the form of rumours. 

Q. On the 13th and 14th you had no definite informa. 
tion as to what had happened at Amritsar ? 

A. We had no newspapers. 

Q. News may have arrived without newspapers ? 

A. That is why I call it rumour. I cannot recollect 
at the present moment exactly how we go: the news 

Q. How far is Waziralbad from Amritsar ? 

A. About a hundred miles. 

Q. Is there constant communication ? 

A. In ordinary times we have constant communica. 
tion. 


By the How ble Pandit Jagat Narayan— 

Q. The railway station at Wazirabad lies between the 
town and the railway lines ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. For some time past two British officers and a dozen 
British soldiers were living at the railway statiun ? 

A. Tacy were living in the railway lines. 

Q. Then you say that attacks were made on the 15th. 
Except tbat one act of cutting wires, you did not youreelf 
see Other things. You were told by somebody. 

A. The only things I really saw were the cutting of 
telcgraph wires and the attempts made to burn on the 
15th. 

Q. Where were you ? 

A. I was in front of the railway rest-house, hardly a 
quarter of a mile from the scene of occurrence. 

Q. Nothing else happened on the night of the 15th 
and 16th ? 

A. Nothing at Wazirabad. 

Q. As regards the house of Mr. Bailey alko, you have 
no personal knowledge ? 

A. Except that I saw the house afterwards. 

Q. Do you know who the leader of the mob was ? 
The name of the man who is actually responsible for it ? 
Was hc Seshan Lal ? 

A, No. 

Q. Did you hear subsequently that he was a lunatic ? 

A. No. 


Q. For how many days was there difficulty in obtaining 
provisions from the city ? 

A. Actually our servants were refused food for about 
two days, and then supplies were got through Rai Bahadur 
Ram Ratan. That kept us going for about 10 days. 
So we did not require any thing from the city for 10 days. 


Q. There was hartal on the 15th ? 
A. Yes, I believe so. 


Q. So far as information given to you by your servants 
gocs, it was difficult to get provision; on the 15th and 
16th ? 

A. Yes, we did not stand in need. 


MUNSHI KIRPA SINGH, Tahsildar, Wazirabad. 


By the Presidet— 

y. Are you Tahsildar at Wazirabad ? 

«1. Lhave been there as Tahsildar since the Sth of 
April. 


Q. On the evening of the 14th April was a meeting 


convened in the Jumma Masjid ? 


A. Yeas, there was a meeting. 
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Q. Was the question: of holding of a hartal discussed 
there ? Were you present at that meeting ? 

A. I was not present at that meeting. 

Q. On the night of the 14th were the sub- -inapectors 
of the city and all the ‘hanadars summoned to a meeting ? 

A. As I had received orders from the Deputy Com- 
missioner, I had summoned them at my own house in 
order to discuss the arrangements to be made in the 
event of a hartal the next day. 

Q. Did that meeting take place ? 

A. Yea, on the night of the 14th. 

Q. Did you resolve to call the leaders who had advised 
@ hartal ? 

A. This formed part of the order and we resolved to 
do it. 

Q. At this time was a large crowd collected outside the 
tahsil ? 

A. When I collected the leaders of the city accordingly, 
there was a great crowd of people outside the tahsil at 
about 9-30 P.M. 

Q. Who were the leaders that were brought in consc-, 
quence of this summons ? 

A. Sultan Ahmad, Zaildar, Qazi Baki Shah, Baili Ram, 
coal merchant, Diwan Sikandar Lal. 

Q. Were you present at this meeting yourself ? 

A. I had convened it? 

Q. And you heard the discussion that took place ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What attitude was taken up by the leaders as to the 
holding of a hartal ? 

A. Pritham Das, President of the Arya Samaj Society, 
said that there should be hartal and he was not respon- 
sible for the peace and order. 

Q. Were there any of them who thought it was advis- 
able not to hold the hartal ? 

A. Diwan Sikandar Lal said that this was inadvisable. 

Q. At this time was what happened at Amritsar 
known there ? 

A. I cannot say anything about Amritsar, but we had 
received information about the incidents at Gujranwala 
at the time when I received orders from the Deputy 
Commissioner on the evening of the 14th. 

Q. Personally were you not aware that on the 13th 
there had been very serious occurrences in Amritsar? 

A. No. 

Q. Did you not even know what had occurred at 
Amritsar on the 10th April ? 

A. I had a general idea of the general incidents at 
every place but had no special information about Amrit- 
sar. 

Q. Was anything said that if the mob was out of hand, 
they might have to be fired upon, at this meeting ? 

A. Yes, Sir. It was mentioned. 

Q. At 9 o’clock on the next morning, i.e., the 15th, 
were all the gentlemen summoned to meet you ? 

A. They were summoned at 7-30 but the meeting 
dispersed. 

Q. Was that meeting you were referring to in the night 
or in the morning ? 

A. In the morning. 

Q. At 9 o’clock the gentlemen who had been summoned 
to meet you were allowed to depart ? 

A. Yea. 

Q. And the mob you said had collected outside dis- 
persed ? 

A. Yes. ‘ 

G. What did the mob then procced to do ? 

A. I had already heard shouts and cries of the crowd 
previous to that. But when they were near the gates 
of the tahsil, I apprehended that there was some danger 
for the treasury, in which I had a good lot of moncy. As 
the majority of people who were with me had arms, 
people thought it was advi-able for them to disperse, and 
went away. 

Q. Was it about this time that the crowd burnt down 
the bungalow of the Rev. Mr. Bailey ? 

A. I did not move away from the treasury, but when 
these thinga had subsided, I heard the news about Mr. 
Bailey's house, 


Q. You heard that at 1 o’clock ? 

A. Yes. F 

Q. Did you also hear of the destruction of telegraph 
wires and railway signals ? - 

A. Yes, at about 2 o'clock. 

Q. Was there a meeting in the afternoon at about 2 
o'clock ? 

A. A meeting had been arranged to meet at the mandi, 
but because there were many people, they proceeded 
towards the post office. At about 3 or 40’clock, Ireceived 
information that people had gathered near the post. office 
and they were ready making preparations to attack the 
post office. I went there with two !nspectors of police 
and a zaildar: [saw a crowd of about 54) or 600 men. 

Q. Had you your police force in addition with you? 

A. There was a military picket there. 

Q. Then were arrangements made to guard certain 
public buildings ? 

A. I have already stated that on the evening of the 
14th, Thad asked all the -ub-‘nspectors to appoint guards 
to protect Government buildings, 


By Sir C. H. Setalvad— 
Q. At Wazirabad are there any officers superior to 
you or you are the person in charge of Wazirabad ? 
A, Officially Iam the superior person, 
Who is your immediate superior ? 
- The Deputy Commissioner. 
. Is he at Wazirabad ? 
. At Gujranwala, 
Wazirabad is under the jurisdiction of Gujranwala ? 
Yes. 
What is the population of Wazirabad ? 
. About 15,000. 
. When did the hartal first start in Wazirabad ? 
. Some people had come from Gujranwala on the 
12th; they, with certain men of Wazirabad, preached 
this hartal in the bazars and strects of Wazirabad. 
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-First of all they decided upon having the hartal on the 


13th. The sweetmeat sellers had a lot of sweets, there- 
fore they wanted them to postpone the harlal to the 15th. 

Q. Actually the hartal took place on the 14th ? 

A. On the 15th. 

Q. Why did it not take place on the 14th ? 

A. On the 13th and 14th, there was the Baisakhi 
fair. 

Q. In your statement, you say that the leaders of the 
movement postponed it to the 14th? 

A. It was postponed to the 14th, but the sweetmeat 
sellers insisted for a further postponement and it was 
again postponed to the 15th. 

Q. Did it take place actually on the 15th? 

Yes. 

. How long did it last,? 

. For one full day. 

Only on the 15th? 

Yes. 

. On the 16th, there was no hartal ? 

. No. 

There was no hartal afterwards at all ? 

No. 

. When you called the leaders of the town, they 
barring Pritham Das were not in favour of the hartal ? 
Is that so? 

A. They were silent. Pritham Das was the person 
who said that there should be hartal and the others were 
silent; Sikandar Lal was against the hartal. 

Q. The others were silent ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. In your statement, you say that in this mecting 
it was advocated that {since {the leaders of the town 
had not participated in the movement, the hartal should 
be ended the next day. Is that so ? 

A. The people whom I had called did not participate 
in‘it. 

Q. Those were the people whom you call the leaders ? 

A. Barring Pritham Das and Jamiat Singh Ragga, 
nobody else out of those whom I had summoned partici- 
pated in tho hartal movement. 
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Q. The statement that you make is that the leaders.of 
the town had not participated in the movement ? 

A. I do not know whether they participated in the 
previous meetings or not. 

Q. Iam not asking about meetings in which they did 
not participate. I am asking you about the hartal 
movement. 

A. Only these two participated, others didn’t. 

Q. Will you refer me to the paragraph in which you 
say that ? 

A. I have not stated it like that. 

Q. The leaders did not participate ? 

A. That is correct. 

Q. And it was because the leaders did not participate 
that the hartal ended the next day ? 

A. That is what I have been told. 


By the Hon'ble Pandit Jagat Narayan— 

Q. Was Jamiat Singh Bagga among those who were 
present at your place at 9 a.m. on the morning of the 
15th ? 

A. Certainly. 

Q. You first of all made an enquiry as to who had 
attended the first meeting in the mosque ? 

A. Yes, I enquired and nobody admitted this fact. 

Q. Did Jamiat Singh inform you that as it was a 


mosque he considered it to be an ordinary mecting and 


was present there ? 

A. Exactly. 

Q. Jamiat Singh was not one of those who, like Pitan 
Singh, made any demonstration and said there must be a 
hartal ? 

A. No, Sir. 

Q. You have described how the mob dispersed and with 
which leaders, and according to that statement Jamiat 
Singh did not head any mob or guide any party? In 
your statement you say :— 


“* At 9 o'clock a.M. all the gentlemen who were sum- 
moned to meet me were allowed to depart, 
and the mob that had collected outside Lohari 
Gate was also dispersed. A part of the mob 
went towards the Railway Station and a part 
towards Nizamabad by the Grand Trunk road. 
The mob which went towards Nizamabad 
included Muhammad Huasain, alias Bakra, son 


of Hafiz Abdul Manan, Bisheshar Nath, Abdul . 


Rashid and others. They took with them men 
from Nizamabad, Viroke, etc., and looted and 
set fire to the bungalow of Rev. Bailey. The 
mob that went towards the railway station 
was accompanied by Master Muhammad Jan, 
Jowanda Mal, Jagan Nath Saluga and others.” 
You have not mentioned the name of this man 
Jamiat Singh Bagga as leading any part of the 
mob ? 

A. No, Sir. : 

Q. And you have mentioned others ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Was it not said by Pritham Das that as the hartal 
had already been proclaimed and arranged it could not be 
prevented from taking place on the 15th ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. And Pritham Das also said that there was no 
intention of taking any steps ? 

A, He said that, but in addition to that he also said 
that in the event of any disturbance he was not to be 
responsible. 

Q. So far as your statement is concerned, this clause 
does not find a place, that he said he would not be 
responsiblo ? 

A. No, it is not there. I distinctly remember it, but 
I have not written it in my statement. - 

Q. You have named Bisheshar Nath ? 


A. I did not know him then, but I know him since. 

Q. Do you know that he is in the lunatic asylum ? 

A. I have been told by respectable people of Wazira- 
bad and also I have come to know from a medical certi- 
ficate that he was a lunatic in 1917. 


Q. Do you know whether he is now in the lunatic 
asylum or in jail? 

A, It is said that he is in the lunatic asylum, or he 
may be in jail, but he is a lunatic. 

Q. Do you know that the Rev Bailey’s house was 
burned down by the people of N‘zamabad and Viroke ? 

A, I did not sce it with my own eyes, but the Nizama- 
bad people accused the Viroke people and the Viroke 
people accused the Nizamabad people. 

Q. Do you know that, so far as the burning of the 
Rev. Bailey's house is concerned, the people, both of 
Nizamabad and Viroke, have been convicted ? 

A. I do not think Viroke people have been convicted, 
but Nizamabad and Wazirabad people participated in 
it. 

Q. And this Bisheshar Nath is an inhabitant of 
Wazirabad ? 

A, Yes, Sir. 

Q. Wero your courts open on the 15th? 

A. Nes, Sir. 

Q. ‘And they remained open always and were never 
closed ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. And when you went with your two sub-inspectors 
and one zaildar you were able to disperse that mob of 
500 about whom you were informed that they intended 
to attack the post office ? 

A. I succeeded in dispersing them by policy. 

Q. The military picket that you referred to were the 
soldiers that were living in the railway lines ? 

A. They were not those who were living in the railway 
lines. 

Q. When did they come Y 

A. They reached probably on the 14th. 

Q. These were already there from the 14th? 

A. I saw them on the 15th. 

Q. At what place ? 

A. By the post office. 

Q. And they were there without your being informed 
as to what place they came from ? 

A. I had no information to that effect. 

Q. After the 16th, did you remain all along at Wazira- 
bad ? 

A, Yes, Sir. : 

Q. During those days was every family taxed a rupee 
four or five weeks after the declaration of Martial Law ? 

A. The Malik Sahib was in charge of the place and 
he had ordered this, and this money was collected. 

Q. One rupee per family or per house ? 

A. Per house. 

Q. And how was this money spent ? 

A. The soldiers were supplied with things which they 
required because they had not got ready money with 
them. 

Q. In which weck after the 16th of April and on how 
many days was this moncy collected ? 

A. I do not remember the date. 

Q. Was it in the month of April or May? 

A. It was in April. And it was collected in a day 
or two. No, it took 10 or 12 days. 

Q. What was the total amount ? 

A. Rs. 3,500 about. 

Q. Through which agency was this collected ? 

A. Members of the municipal eommittee. 

Q. During these days was Martial Law order passed 
that the boys reading in every school should come at 
about 9, and 12 o’clock to salute the Flag ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Where was the Flag ? 

A. Just near a bungalow which is situated in the 
city. 

Q. How far from the railway station t 

A. A sixth part of a mile from the station. 

Q. Were you informed that two Muhammadans were 


shot at Nizamabad and did you make any investigations 
and make a report ? 


A. I heard the police had taken some measures to 
investigate the matter. 
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Q. You were there in charge, what was the roport 
you heard ? 

‘A. Malik Sahib Khan was in charge. . 

Q. You were there as a subordinate officer, what did 
you hear ? 

A) There was one person supposed to be breaking the 
railway line and there I heard he was shot. 

Q. Do you know the result of that enquiry ? 

A. T do not know. 

Q. Do you know Diwan Chand of your place, of 
Wazirabad, a contractor ? 

A. I know ao wine contractor named Diwan Chand. 

Q. Was he fined Rs. 100 for not leaving his cart 
when an officer passed in a motor ? 

A. He was fined, but I do not know for what offence. 

Q. There was no disturbance in Wazirabad after tho 
15th? 

A, The peoplo did remain quict after Martial Law 
was introduced. 

Q. And the last thing that was done by the crowd 
was between 1 and 2 p.m. on the 15th, after that nothing 
happened ? 

A. The last incident was wire-cutting. 

Q. I am talking about Wazirabad city, not about the 
line. 

A.I received intimation in the evening that they 
were making preparations to burn the oourt of the 
Munsiff, but I arranged to have pickets | there and so 
it was saved. 

Q. But did you sce any crowds there ? 

A. I was informed. 

Q. There is Municipal and Government property in- 
side the city at Wazirabad ? 

A, Yes, Sir. 

Q. Was any attacked ? 

A. No, Sir, none. They had come near the tahsil 
with a view to damaging it as already described. 

Q. You have mentioned in your statement what 
happened before 9 a.m. on the 15th. Have you in your 
statement described that there was any intention on 
the part of the crowd to attack the tahsil ? 

A. I have not mentioned it in tne staj penens 

Q. Have you any connection with thé municipality 
of Wazirabad ? 

A. I am the President of the municipality. 

Q. Has any resolution been passed about the Rev. 
Bailey’s house by the municipality ? 


MUNSHI GHULAM MOHI-UD-DIN, Retired 


By the President— 

Q. Mr. Mohi-ud-Din, 1 think you are a retired Mili- 
tary Sub-Assistant Surgeon ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. And you have expressed a desire to make a state- 
ment before us ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. What do you know about what occurred on the 
14th and 15th of your own knowledge ? You might 
explain. 

A. On the Mth at about sunset outside the Lahori 
Gate I was sitting in the mandi of Munshi Allajoya 
about 300 yards away from the Lahori Gate. 
formed my evening prayer there along with Master 
Muhammad Hussain Jo'ly and when [ had done so I 
heard a loud shout by boys who were crying “ Rowlatt 
Bill, Rowlatt Bill.’ On hearing this I myself and 
Master Muhammad Hussain Jolly Icft the place lest 
these people should come there and we might be taken 
as partners of the rioters, 

Q. Was there any riot that night ? 

A, No, Sir; I heard only this. 

Q. Did you hear it rumoured that night that there 
was soing to be a riot ? 

A, No, no riot but a hartal. 


I per-- 


A. Not particularly about Rev. Bailey’s house. 

Q. I may be wrong, but I want to know whether any 
resolution has been passed by the municipal committee 
of Wazirabad saying that the Rev. Bailey’s house has 
been burned by the Nizamabad and Viroke people ? 

A. One member proposed that as the damage done 
to the Rev. Bailey's house was done by the people of 
Nizamabad they should not stand the punitive police. 
- Q. Has this resolution been passed by the munici- 
pality ? 

A. I did not wish it to be passed, but because the 
other members wished it it has been passed. 

Q. But it has been passed ? 

A, Yes, Sir. 

Q. Is your protest down there in the procecdings that 
it should not be passed ? 

A. I shall enter my protest when it is submitted to 
the Government but I have entered there that such and 
such a man has proposed this and it has been passed. 

Q. Did you record your protest ? 

A, No, Sir. 

Q. The Rev. Bailey’s house is not within the limits 
of Wazirabad, is it not so? 

A, It is not within the limits of Wazirabad. 


Q. And how far away is it from Wazirabad ? 
A. About two miles, 


Q. Do you know Diwan Badri Das of your place ? 
A. Yes, Sir. 


Q. Was his house searched and broken up ? 
A. It was not done in my presence. 


Q. Do you know that Captain Yenning was your 
Martial Law Officer ? 
A, Yes, towards the end, 


Q. And within your knowledge did he or did he not 
complain to Colonel O’Brien that in some cases police- 
men were fabricating false evidence ? 

A, Nt in my presence. J 


Q. Are you aware of it? 
A. I did not know of it. 


By Mr. Herbert, Government Advocate— 

Q. You mentioned just now that some particular 
member of your municipality proposed something which 
was eventually carried. How long ago was that ? 

A. It was on the 6th of December. : 


Military Sub-Assistant Surgeon, Wasirabad. s 


Q. I wanted to know what you meant by saying you 
left there in order that you might not be implicated in 
the riot ? 

A, The disturbance, the hartal. 

Q. Is a hartal necessarily a disturbanco? Docs a 
hartal necessarily lead to ao disturbance taking place 
in your opinion? Do you think it is very likely that 
if you have a hartal you will have a riot ? 

A. A hartal is not a riot. Thero is a great difference 
between a hartal and a riot. 

Q. Anyhow you told us you went away and you saw 
nothing else occur on the 14th? 

A. No, Sir. I came to my house by the Trunk 
Road along with Muhammad Hussain and there were 
crowds of people walking about in the bazar as there 
was the Raisakhi mela on the 13th. 

Q. On the 15th did you sce anything of what occurred ? 
That was the day on which the house of Mr. Bailey 
was burned down ? 

A. I heard that Mr. Bailey’s house had been burned 
at about 2 o'clock. I did not see it myself. 

Q. Did you sce anytling occurring in the station that 
day ? 

A. No, Sir, I was afraid. 

Q. What were you afraid of 2° 
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A. I was afraid that as there was great disturbance 
in Wazirabad city perhaps they would attribute these 
things to me. % ieee, i 

Q. You were afraid that you would get implicated in 
the riot ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You were then very wise in staying away ? 

A, Yes, Sir. . 

Q. The only point I think that you say anything about 
so far as we are concerned is, I understand, that you 
think one gentleman who was convicted was wrongly 
convicted ? So far as we are concerned we are not a 
court reviewing particular sentences so I do not think 
I need trouble you about all you can say in favour of 
that gentleman. But you have some complaint to 
make in connection with Martial Law ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. What is your complaint ? 

A. One rupee tawan was levied. 

Q. When was that ? i 

A. In the month of April from nearly everybody in 
Wazirabad city. " : 

Q. What is your complaint in connection with that 
levy which was made? It is a complaint that you had 
to pay one rupee ? 

A. Yes, Sir. I myself had to pay one rupee and many 
people of my place were compelled to contribute tes and 
butter and that sort of thing. Ali Ahmad was the 
leading men and he used to come and collect milk, 
mutton, beds and things like that. 

Q. What had you to pay the one rupee for? 

A. They said “we are collecting for the comforts 
for the military pfficers and soldiers.” * 

Q. Was it levied as a tax or were you asked to sub- 
scribe that amount ? 

A. Those who came to collect the things said they 
were collecting it for the military. 

Q. Who collected it from you ? ° 

A. For my ward Sheikh Inaitulla who is the member 
of my ward used to come along with Ali Ahmad. 

Q. What right had they to collect from you? 

A. They said they had received orders from the 
officers to collect that. I told them that I had been a 
military man of 20 years’ service in the military départ- 
ment, and I had never heard of it, but I was afraid. I 
knew the principles of Martial Law and that a slight 
disobedience would entangle one ; therefore I was com- 
pelled to pay it. 

Q. Have you any other complaint you would like to 
bring before us ?- 

A. Yes, I had to pay Rs. 44. 


Q. What was that for? 
A. Tawan. 


Q. What was the ground on which you were asked 
to pay that ? 

A, For the damage done to Mr. Bailey’s house and 
for wire-cutting. 

Q. That would be levied under municipal law, would 
it not ? 

A. I do not know why it was done and who did it, 
but I had to pay that. 


Q. Does that exhaust your complaints so far as you 
are concerned personally ? 

A. Yes. I am a military man with a very small 
pension and have had to pay so much. I did not take 
any part in the disturbances and still I have had to 
pay. 

Q. You think the expense connected with these dis- 
turbances weighed pretty heavily upon you ?; 

A, Yes, Sir. ‘ fa 

Q. Have you any other point’? ! 

A. On the.13th I heard a- meeting was held in the 
house of Shamas Din on the 11th or 12th of April and 
some men were sent for. 


Q. You have not any knowledge yourself about this ? 
A. No, Sir. 


By the Hon’Wle Mr. Justice Rankin— 

Q. Can you tell me the date on which you were com- 
pelled to pay this one rupee ? 

A. No, Sir, not exactly. 


By Sir C. H. Setalvad— 

Q. Who is Chaudhri Ali Ahmad who levied the one 
rupee ? 

A. He is sub-registrar and at the same time munici- 
pal commissioner and lambardar. 

Q. What authority was he exercising in Wazirabad et 
the time when he levied the one rupee ? 

A. My idea is that he was solely in charge of Martie] 
Law. 

Q. Was he Martial Law Administrator in Wazirabad ? 

A. No, certainly not. 

Q. How did he come to administer Martial Law ? 

A. That is my complaint ; he behaved in such a why 
as if he was Martial Law Administrator. 

Q. That is what you object to? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did you question him when he came to recover 
the one rupee as to what authority he had for that pur- 
pose ? 

A. If I had made any objection I would have been 
handouffed in a moment. 

Q. But you knew he was not Martial Law Adminis- 
trator ? ‘ 

A. In reality I knew he was not, but he was exercising 
the power by force. ; 

Q. Who allowed him to exercise that power ? 

A. He was doing that, I don’t know who allowed him, 
or whether he was allowed by any one. 

Q. You are on experienced Army man; true, you 
paid the one rupee, but did you afterwards make en- 
quiries about it ? : 

A. Martial Law was in operation and I was afrcid. 

Q. You were afraid even of making enquiries ? 

A. Yes. fs 

Q. Martial Law was removed somewhere in June, wes 
it not ? 

A. Yes, on the 9th June. 

Q. After that did you make enquiries as to the author- 
ity under which this was levied ? 

A. Yes, and I came to know that it was under the 
Deputy Commissioner's orders. 

Q. You satisfied yourself that it was under the ordeis 
of the Deputy Commissioner ? 

A. Yes, then I was satisfied. 

Q. Did you sce the order ? 

A. No. N 

Q. Did you obtain a copy of it ? 

A. Certainly not. 


Q. How did you satisfy yourself it was under the 
Deputy Commissioner’s orders ? 

A. Every one was saying so, a 
By the Hon'ble Pandit Jagat Narayan— 

Q. You have given us a very long story about Master 
Muhammad Hussain and what he did, but unfortunately 
the Committee cannot ask you any questions about that 
because we have no right to judge his case. There is 
only one sentence I wish to ask you about. You s:.y 
the public was subjected to indescribable suffering, 
misery and disgrace. What was the disgrace you men- 
tion here? I do not want your hearsay knowledge, 
have you any personal knowledge of it ? 

A. I saw the school boys standing in the sun. One 
day six or seven boys were exheustcd and one of them 
was brought to. me for treatment quite senseless ind 
I applied ice and did what I could and efter three or 
four hours he came to his senses. 

Q. How did he get sunstroke ? Why was he suffer. 
ing ? 

A. He was standing in the sun along with other boys. 
The boys were sent for to make salaam. 

Q. To make salaam to what ? 
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‘ 
. There was some officer there. 
How did that boy get sunstroke ? 
. While standing in the sun. 
Who ordered him to stand in the sun? 
. All the boys were ordered to stand. 
By whom ? 
. I do not know. . 
. Where did they use to stand ? 
. In the dik bungalow. 
. At the time they were mado t» stand in tho dak 
bungalow were there any officers there ? 
A. Yes, 
Q. Where was the headquarters of the military 
authorities there in those days ? 
A. In the dik bungalow close to the railway station. 


© PO ROLOLOD 


Q. Do you know of any other suffering or disgrce or 
misery? _— - 

A. I do not remember. 

Q. You said ght and butter were taken, how were 
they taken ? 

A. Do you mean in what was it taken ? 

Q. Supposing half a pice worth of ghi was taken, 
would you complain ? 

A. It was collected from nearly all the streots, wher- 
ever they could find it. 

Q. Why should it not be collected 2 What is your 
complaint ? 

A. Without price. 

Q. You say it was collected without price, and for 
whom ? 

A. It was said for the military comforts. 
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At Lahore, Wednesday, the 17th December 1919. 


PReseENT. 


The Hon'ble LORD HUNTER. 


The Hon’ble Mr. Justice RANKIN. 
The Hon'ble Mr. W. F. Rice, C.S.1., C.LE., 1.€.3. 


Major-General Sir George Lakrow,  K.c.B., 
K.C.M.G. 


The Hon'ble Pandit Jagat Narayan, 
The Hon’ble Mr. Toomas Sairs. 

Sir C. H. Seratvan, Kt. 

Sardar Sabibzada Suctan AuMAD Kuan. 


Mr. H. WIL1iasson, M.B.E., 1.P., Secretary. 


Major 0. W. J. SMITH, 2-54th Sikhs, F, F. Administrator, Martial Law, ia Gujranwala, Gujrat and Lyallpar. 


By the President— ; 
Q. I think you were Administrator of Martial Law in 
Gujranwala and Gujrat from the 17th April to the 18th 
May 1919? 
A. Yes, Sir. 


Q. At the commencement of the riots you wore serv- - 


ing with the Area Unit for Gujranwala? 

A. Yes. 

Q. On the 17th April you proceeded to Wazirabad 
under the orders of the Gencral Officer Commanding, 
2nd (Rawalpindi) Division, and you there entered on 
your duties as Administrator of Martial Law? 


A, Yes. 

Q. Were you then ie the late Col. Burbury? 
Were you present when Martial Law was proclaimed at 
Gujranwala? 

A. Yes. On the afternoon of the 18th. I left 
Rawalpindi on the 17th and arrived at Wazirabad on 
the 18th. 

Q. And o similar proclamation was made in Wazir- 
abad on the 19th? 

A. Yes. i 

Q. Were copies of the general proclamation of Mar- 
tial Law circulated throughout the district? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did you send them by officers and also through the 
civil authorities? if 

A. Yes, they were sent by me to all officers in charge 
of the detachments. I also handed over copies to tho 
civil authorities and I believe the civil authorities 
applied for copies direct from the Punjab Press. 

Q. Did you also circulate a proclamation as to the 
protection of railways? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What was that? 


A. It was the carrying out of the orders which had 
already been instituted by the Deputy Commissioner at 
Gujranwala and Gujrat and also Lyallpur. Regarding 
the protection of railways by village patrols, a warning 
was issued in that proclamation against any damage 
being done under threat of punishment. 

Q. I think you busied yourself, then, with the machi- 
nery for the administration of Martial Law? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Were Area Officers appointed, and ctrtain other 
special officers? oa 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. You mentioned two officers—Captain Cole and 
Captain Wheatly—in addition to the Arca Officers? 

A. Yes, there was also a third whom I remember— 
Captain Ewing. I sent him in charge of the Move- 
able Column. 

Q. Did you issue Martial Law instructions and fur- 
nish every British officer in the disturbed area with a 


A. Yes. 
Q. Did they lay down the powers of officers? 
A, Yes, Sir. 


Q. What do you mean by “lay dowv powers of 
officers '"? 

A.gWell, it was repeating the powers laid down by 
Colonel Burbury in his proclamation and arming all offi- 
cers, i.¢., those officers concerned only, with power to 
inflict. punishments, ,but the power was not given to 
any junior officer. 

Q. Were further instructions issued by you from time 
to time? - 

A. Yes, Sir, in a similar manner: in fact under Mar- 
tial Law Instructions. 

Q. Gujrat I think came under Martial Law on the 
28rd April? . 

A, I see the Martial Law order was dated 24th. 

Q. And then Lyallpur came under Martial Law a 
little later? 

A. On the 25th—the date of the order. 

Q. As these districts came under Martial Law, did 
you appoint your officers and issue such proclamations 
as you had already issucd in the Gujranwala district? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Were they the samo, or with some modifications 
suitable to the districts?» 

A. There were slight alterations in certain cases. All 
were not applied, some were applied according to local 
circumstances. 7 

Q. What means did you take to ensure that the 
Martial Law instructions and orders would be generally 
known to the public? 

A, As Administrator of Martial Law I sent out in- 
“structions to Martial Law Area Officers to have the 
orders posted in suitable places in the towns where they 
were acting as Area Officors. Their headquarters as 
Area Officers was Wazirabad. I had them posted up 
I think in central places, including the railway station, 
tahsil, Indian Troops .Cemp, and certain places in the 
city, and I think on the Arya Samaj building. 

- Q. In the course of your administration of Martial 
«Law, did you from time to time, consult the civil 
powers ? 

A. Yes. There were no European civil officers at 
Warirabad which was the headquarters of the military 
district where I had to remain at headquarters. But I 
have at times visited Colonel O’Brien and the Superin- 
tendent of Police, Gujranwala district. I went on 
the outskirts of Gujrat and once to Lyallpur during my 
tenure of office and consulted the civil authorities 
there. 

Q. Was any action taken by you taken exception to? 

A, Not that I know of. I had no complaints or even 
suggestions from the civil authorities that my actions 
were giving trouble in any way. 

Q. I see you indicate that you were handicapped by 
an insufficient office establishment? 

A. Yes. Sir. The demobilisation of British troops 
was in full swing and it was exceedingly hard to manage. 
I asked the Divisional Officer for help from his estab- 
lishment. For example, I could not get a clerk at all 
and finally I got one instead of the two I hoped to 
get. 
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Q. For this reason you had to remain pretty well all 
the while at headquarters? 

A, Yes; Martial Law was ao new institution and in- 
numerable questions were being asked by officers of 
standing and others had to be settled immediately. 

Q. I think you stopped your work on the 8th of 
May? 

A. I now think 
May. et 
Q. Were your proclamations similar fo the proclama- 
tions administered in Lahore under the Martial Law. 
Do you know? 

A. Some of them were similar. The general procla- 
mation was almost word for word. There were slight 
modifications. But there were a lot of local conditions 
which of course for geographical reasons or otherwise 
were not the same. 

Q. I do not remember gny special order issued by you 
that has never been under consideration before us in 
connection with some other area. During your adminis. 
tration were there any disturbances in your district? 

A, None. 

Q: To what do you attribute that? 

A. I think it was due to the fact that Martial Law 
had been proclaimed. I think the troops overawed the 

le in the towns. 
. What attitude did the people in Wazirabad and 
Gujranwala adopt? 

A. Wheh I first arrived at Wazirabad there was a sul- 
len atmosphere amongst the populace, but this improved. 
In Gujranwala from start to finish I thought there was 
a sullen atmosphere, that is from what I saw of Guj- 
ranwala; I was not there very much. But during my 
opportunities of skirting the towns it struck me that 
there was a sullen atmosphere. : 

Q. Did it improve much? 

A. No, I think not. 4 

Q. Were not complaints made to you against the 
hardships of Martial Law? 4 

A. No, except general complaints from the travelling 
classes—in towns and in zamindaris as regards railway 
travelling. 

Q. I suppose restrictions on travelling would cause 
inconvenience to a number of people in the district? 

A, Undoubtedly. 

Q. Was that felt as a hardship? 

A. I should think so. 

Q. So that restrictions were relaxed as soon as it was 
possible in your opinion to do so? i 

A. I cannot say what the conditions were as regards 
the railway authorities who were chiefly responsible for 
the stopping of traffic of 8rd class booking. It was re- 
laxed there shortly before I left. 

Q. Now, was any person in your administration of 
Martial Law dealt with for any offence committed prior 
to the establishment of Martial Law? 

A, No, Sir. . 

Q. Were the offences dealt with in your area of a 
serious character or not? 

A. In the Wazirabad area I dealt with only one 
serious case. 

Q. That was in connection with setting fire to Delhi 
House? 

A. No, it was before Martial Law was proclaimed. It 
was in connection with the tampering with telegraphic 
instruments in the telegraph office. 

Q. So far as Gujranwala and Gujrat districta were 
concerned, were the cases there trivial? 

A. As far as I remember they were trivial, with the 
exception of one at Malakwal. 

Q. In that case were heavy sentences pronounced ? 

A. Yes: there was a term, T think, of # year’s im- 
prisonment, 

Q. I think you dealt with one case in which you 
pronounced a sentence of two years’ imprisonment? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Is that the only case where you pronounced any 
sentence at all? 

A. I think that is the only case in which I gave im- 
prisonment at all. 

Q. What was the offence there? 
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I remember the date to be the 7th of 


A. It was tampering with telegraphic instruments in 
the telegraph office at Waszirabad, thereby disconnecting 
the Sialkot-Malakwal-Gujrat line. 

Q. As regards the majority of the cases, they were 
fealt ma hy the Area Officers and not by you? 

« Yes. 


By the Hon'ble Mr, Justice Rankin— 

Q. Major Smith, I see from your proclamation that 
as early as April 21st Form V—Martial Law was used. 
I rather gather from your proclamation, which scems to 
be very carefully worded, that the intention was that 
Form V was to be used for every trial, whether it 
resulted in conviction or not, and under your orders I 
understand that you saw no reason to suppose that was 
not carried out correctly. Had you? 

A. I have no reason to believe to the contrary. 

Q. So that you should have a record exactly of every- 
thing that was done, whether by Area Officers or persons 
nominated by you? 

A, If he conformed to that order, yes. 

Q. Have you any reason to suppose that in your juris- 
distion punishments other than those laid down in the 
Proclamation were ever instituted or applicd? 

A. I believe none that I know of. 

Q. As regards the restrictions upon railway travel- 
ling, I think you said that that was largely required by 
the civil authorities. Is that so? 

A, No, the only thing the civil authorities had to do 
with the railway was the guarding of it before Martial 
Law was proclaimed. I dealt with restrictions on rail- 
way travelling. As far as the third class was concern- 
ed, the restrictions were instituted by the railway 
authorities. 

Q. As a matter of fact the difficulty of providing the 
necessary accommodation was due to the interruption 
of communications? ; 

A. I believe so. 

Q. Then from the military point of view, was it a 
part of your duty to prevent the spread of what I might 
call disaffection or agitation into the surrounding dis- 
tricts? 

A, Yes, certainly. 

Q. And I think with that object you were rather 
careful in giving passes to people and to the educated 
classes who may be disposed to agitate or carry agi- 
tation any further? 

A. Yes. 

Q. I think some of my colleagues will be interested 
to see that pleadcrs were to be regarded as suspicious 
characters unless they ¢an prove that they were travel. 
ling to attend cases in court the dates of which were 
actually fixed. Please see Martial Law Instruction 
No. 6.* What was the object? 

A. The object of that: it was believed that some 
pleadera were interested in the spread of disaffection 
and the system of issuing passes enabled the authorities 
to know who were travelling and therefore made it 
easior to watch the movements of a few who did travel. 

Q. Was a Proclamation in force throughout the area 
proscribing meetings? 

A. It was proscribed in the general Proclamation by 
General Burbury in his original proclamation prohi- 
biting a meeting of more than 10 persons. 

Q. A large part of your time, especially at first I . 
understand, was occupied in giving advice on problems 
that officers who were actually in command of parti- 
cular spots had to deal with? 

A. Yes. 


Q. Now did you lay down regulations as regards in- 
vestigation of cases before they were brought to trial? 

A. No, it would be the duty of all officers to in. 
vestigate any cases. : 

Q. May I take this one case regarding the tele- 
graph man who put out of action these two lines. 
Before that man was tried was his case investigated in 
the usual course by the police or the Criminal In- 
vestigation Department? 

A. The case was investigated by the Assistant Pro- 
vost Marshal, Wazirabad. 
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Q. Before being brought up, it was not dealt with 
by the police at all? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Was that exceptional procedure or was that the 
usual course? 

A. That was the usual course. The Assistant Pro- 
vost Marshal used to bring all the cases to me as Ares 
Officer, and that was the only serious one that waa 
brought up at all. 

Q. Then in addition to your work as Administrator of 
Martial Law, you supervised other areas? 

A. Yes, by general instructions, and they submitted 
Form V to my office. 

Q. Did you have information at the time as to how 
long persons were kept under arrest before being put 
up for trial? 

A. In the case of my own area normally & man was 
never more than two or three hours under arrest. 1 
used to hold my court every afternoon, I think at about 
4 o'clock and that finished the cases for that day. 
The only case that lasted longer was one in which 
a telegraph operator was brought up and that was 
under investigation for not more than three days—I 
think. 

Q. Did you find that the immediate disposal of cases 
enatled you to get evidence for the prosecution and 
also any evidence that was wanted for the defence? 

‘A. Oh, yes. 

Q. Have you any reason to suppose that people were 
prejudiced by being tried on the spot as they might 
have had a better defence if they had had further time 
for consultation? 

A. I do not think so. With the one exception of 
the telegraph man, the cases brought up by me were 
so trivial that they required no time for consideration. 

Q. Was this telegraph man defended? 

‘A. No, he had no one to defend him. 

Q. Did he ask to be defended ? 

‘A. I cannot remember, but presumably one would 
always ask or be asked to be defended. I cannot re- 
member now. 

Q. I presume he was asked? 

‘A. No. apparently he had no pleader. 

Q. Did he ask for an adjournment and did he get 
oneP 

A. No. $ 

‘Q. I see there is a provision in Martial Law Instruc- 
tion No. 8,* paragraph 5 that in case it should be deem- 
ed impracticable in the interests of Martial Law to bring 
offenders before an Area Officer, they may be disposed of 
by any of the officers mentioned in paragraph 18 of the 
Proclamation, but officers other than Field Officers, 
Area Officers, or officers specially nominated were to 
use their powers only after reference to Field Officers 
or officers so nominated. Was that section brought in- 
to foree, do you remember? 

‘A. No, that order was issued by General Camphell. 


Py Sir C. A. Setalnad— : 
'O. Major Smith, did you take charge on the 19th? 
A. On_the 18th. 
Q. And Martial Law was proclaimed on the 19th? 
"A, On the afternoon of the 18th at Gujranwala: it 
was proclaimed bv the Puniab Government in the 
* Gazette. the date of which I don’t know. 


Q. On the 18th? 

"A..T don’t know the date of the Gazette. 

Q. Tn all the areas you were put in charge? 

‘A. Onlv in the Gujranwala area. 

O. Tn that area there were no disturbances after the 
19th at all? $i 

A. No. 

Q. I don’t quite follow, Major Smith. what you say 


in your statement as regards crimes and punishments. 
You sav that no person was dealt with under Martial 
Taw for any offence prior to the establishment of Mar- 
tial Tinw. All offences in connection with the actual 
disturbances had been committed before the 19th. T 
don't know what you mean bv this, ‘ that for offences 
committed prior to the establishment of Martial Law 


no person was dealt with under Martial Law ’? 
eas eee 
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A. I mean by that, that officers like myself whose 
magisterial powers came into existence by the applica- 
tion of Martial Law tried no cases of disturbances which 
had occurred prior’to the proclamation of Martial Law. 

Q. Then who took cognizance of those cases? 

A. The civil powers. 

Q. You don’t mean to say the ordinary courts took 
cognizance of those offences? 

A. They were taken cognizance of by the special 
tribunals, 

Q. Those offences were taken cognizance of either by 
the special commissions appointed or by the special 
courts created under Martial Law? ~ 

A. The courte were. 

Q. All those tribunals were created under Martial 
Law? 

‘A. Yes. 

Q. It would net be accurate, therefore, to say that 
all offences prior to the establishment of Martial Law 
were not dealt with under Martial Law. Obviously it 
would be inaccurate. They were not dealt with by 
the Area Officers? 

A. Not by Area Officers. That is my meaning. 

Q. Then was Mr. Bosworth-Smith an Area Officer or 
what was he? - 

A. Mr. Bosworth-Smith was appointed an Area Offi- 
cer by the Lieutenant-Governor, I think, by an order. 

Q. Was he an Area Officer or not? 7% 

A. He was an Area Officer at Chubarkana and at 
some other places. 

Q. Mr. Bosworth-Smith savs in his statement that 
he dealt with a large number of caser of people who 
were arrested for offences before the 19th, and he was an 
Area Officer at that place? 

A. None of the eases’ dealt with by Mr. Bosworth- 
Smith reached my office. I don’t know what happened 
after I left. 

Q. I am speaking of the period when you were there. 
Mr. Bosworth-Smith's statement comes to this, if I 
understand it correctly, that he arrested a large num- 
ber of people for offences committed before the 19th, 
and they were tried during the period when Martial Law 
was in force. Is that correct? 

A. I don’t know. None of the cases under Form V 
reached the Martial Taw Office before T left. I know 
of no cases tried by Mr. Rosworth-Smith. 

Q. You mean to sav no returns came to you. They 
may have been tried but you don’t know? : 

A. No. 

Q. If they were so tried it would not be accurate 
again to say that offences committed before the 19th 
were not tried under Martial aw by any Area Officer? 

A. That statement of mine is made from the know- 
ledge I had judging by the Form V submitted to my 
office. 

Q. After you took over Martial Law Administration, 
did the civil authorities carry on as before under your 
general supervision ?P 

A, Yes. 

Q. And they made arrests of people that were re- 
ported as suspicious? ‘ 

A. T believe so. I did not go into the question 
closely. 

Q.1T mean all that was left to them. The civil 
authorities and the police acted in the ordinary course 
as before? 

A. Yes, so far as I know. 

Q. Now with regard to the various orders that were 
issued under Martial Law, I see one was issued for 
controlling prices. Under what authority did you issue 
that? 

4. Under the authority of Martial Law. 

Q. Why was the controlling of prices necessary for 
the administration of Martial Law? 4 

A. Because prices rose in the bazar just after the 
disturbances and it was creating considerable discon- 
tent amongst a very large body of men employed in 
the railway workshops, and it was considered neces- 
sary in the interests of good order that some mensures 
should he taken to stop the rise of prices. 

Q. You thoucht it was necessary to do so to maintain 
Inw and order? 

A, Yes, 
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@ Did you fix the prices of all commodities or how 
did you act? 

A. I acted through the tabsildar and several mem- 
bers of the Municipal Committee who came before me. 
We discussed this matter and finally decided that 
untl the end of April—1 forget the date now but I 
think it was the 1éth April—prices were to be fixed. 
After that the civil authorities fixed the limit weekly 
or fortnightly, I don't remember which. y 

Q. The prices were fixed in several places in your 
area or only at one place? 

A. The prices were fixed in Wazirabad by me only. 
At the request of the Officer Commanding the detach- 
ment at Kanki a Martial Law Order was also issued. 
I think up to the 7th May those were the only two. 

Q. Those restrictions on prices remained in force all 
throughout your administration? 

A. 1 don’t know, but they remained in force up 
to the end of my administration, the 7th of May. 

Q. Now with regard to your Martial Law Instruc- 
tion No. 6.* This is how you put it with regard to 
pleaders : ‘‘ Pleaders should be regarded as suspicious 
characters unless they can prove that they are travelling 
to attend a case in court the date of which is actually 
fixed.’’ Why did you regard the pleaders as a class as 
suspicious characters? 

A. Because I believed that-some pleaders had been 
instrumental in spreading disaffection. 

Q. Because you were told that some pleaders were 

- instrumental in spreading disaffection. Who told you 
this? - 

A. I cannot say who told me. 

Q. Mr. Bosworth-Smith or Colonel O’Brien? 

A. I think it was the general impression I got at the 
time, and from reading what had happened elsewhere 
[ considered it desirable. 

Q. Did you get this impression merely from reading 
what had happened elsewhere or you were told by any 
officers, or did you gather it from what you read of 
what was taking place at several places? 

A. I think so. 

Q. Do you mean thereby that you read in the news- 
papers that at other places than Gujranwala pleaders 
had taken part in agitation? Is that what you say? 

A. Yes. I fancy I got the impression at the time. 
Vleaders had taken part in Gujranwala also. 

Q. The impression that you got was that some 
pleaders were instrumental in spreading disaffection? 

A, Yes. 

Q. On that do you think you were justified in casting 
an unmerited reflection on the whole class of pleaders; 
because some pleaders were creating disaffection you 
thought you were justified in casting a reflection on the 
whole class? = 

A. 1 think I was justified in issuing that order to 
Area Officers, 

Q. What I put to you, Major Smith, is this. You 
say you felt yourself justified in making that state- 
ment. But do you still think that you were justified 
in making a sweeping assertion like this, in casting a 
reflection on the whole class of pleaders that they should 
be regarded as suspicious characters? Do you think 
that was a right thing to do? - 

A. I still think 80. I feel I was quite justified. 

Q. Because some pleaders behaved badly, you 
thought it right to casting a reflection of this character 
on the whole class of pleaders? ? 

A. In using the words suspicious characters, 1 meant 
that care should be exercised in granting them passes. 

Q. That is not the language you use. You say that 
pléaders should be regarded as suspicious characters. 
Was that sweeping assertion casting a reflection on the 
whole class of pleaders a right thing to do? 

A. I still think I was justified in using that expres- 
sion there? 

Q. Some pleaders had taken part in spreading dis- 
affection, but I suppose people of other classes, mer- 
chants. and shopkeepers had done the same, had not 

By? i 

A. I have no knowledge. 


Q. Surely, you do not mean to suggest, Major Sinith, 
that all the agitation and creating of disaffection in 
Gujranwala and other places was tho work only of 
pleaders and not of any other class. People of other 
classes such as merchants and shopkeepers and others ~ 
must have also done the same, more or Icss? 

A. Yes. : 

Q. You don’t characterise those classes as suspicious 
characters as you do the pleaders. Somo shopkeepers 
had spread disatfectiun, some merchants had done the 
same, so had some pleaders, but while in the case of 
merchants and shopkeepers you do not make that 
sweeping assertion that they are all to be regarded as 
suspicious characters, you choose to make that asser- 
tion on the whole class of pleaders. Why do you dis- 
tinguish the pleaders like that from all the other 
classes? 

A. Everybody was suspected in a way then. 

Q. What had the pleaders as a class done to merit 
your displeasure in this manner? 

A. I considered it desirable that the movements of 
certain people should be specially watched including 
the pleaders. 

Q. Surely, Major Smith, you could havo done that 
without using language of this character? 

A. This was not a public proclamation. This was an 
official instruction to certain Area Officers. 
ae You think you were therefore justified in doing 
i 

A. Yes. 

Q. You issued an order, Martial Taw Instruction 
No. 11,* requiring students to salute the flag. School- 
boys together with thcir masters were made to salute 
the flag at every parade with a view to inculcating a 
sense of respect for the British flag. What I want to 
know, Major Smith, is, when they were asked to do that 
at overy parade, how many parades had you in a day? 

A. The carrying out of this order was handed to the 
Assistant Provost Marshal. I think I am right in say- 
ing that there were two parades for the older boys, and 
only the morning parades, I think, for the smaller boys, 
but I am speaking from memory. 

Q. Was this order made with regard to all towns 
within your jurisdiction or at particular placcs? 

A. I thivk my instructions were with regard to all 
towns. As Administrator of Martial Law I issued an 
instruction that in all towns wherever there were 
detachments of troops this order should be obeyed. 

Q. In all towns where troops were stationed this 
order was carried out? 

A. Yes, at all places where there were Arca Officers 
or officers commanding the troops. 

Q. It applied to all schoolboys including the infant 
classes? 

A. The infant class-s were exemptcd from the evening 
parades. I think all schoolboys had to attend one parade 
at Wazirabad, and the infant classes were exempted 
from the second parade. 

Q. Infants also had to come in once, and they included 
boys of the age of 5,6 or 7. You are aware of that? 

A. I don't know what the ages of the boys were. 

Q. And you thought that by asking children of 5, 6, of 
7 to attend the parade and salute the flag you were in- 
eulcating in them a sense of respect for the British flag. 

A. Yes, certainly, because I think a child of 5, 6 or 7 
is quite capable of appreciating. ; 

Q. You do not suggest that those children of 5. 6 or 7 
had taken part in the riots or in the disturbances? 

A. I don’t know of what age the youngest boy was 
who took part or was present in the riots in Wazirabad. 

Q. Yo do not suggest any appreciable number of boys 
of 5, 6 or 7 took:part in any place in these disturbances? 

_ A. I think it improbable. 

Q. Then why was it necessary with regard certainly 
to the infant students in schools, to enforce this order of 
saluting the flag. What wero you effecting thereby, 
Major Smith? 

A. It was considered that this would teach all school 
boys respect for authority as represented by the British 
flag. 
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Q. Do you think you can teach respect by enforcing 
orders of this character? Do you believe in them? 

A. Ycs, I think so. 3 i 

Q. You do not think that it was a hardship on those 
small boys of 5 or 6 who were brought there every day 
for salaaming the flag. 

A. No. The distance was very emall. I think the 
distance was a fow hundred yards. I doubt if the dis- 
tance exceeded 800 yards from the school in any case. 

Q. Do you seriously think that you were serving any 
earthly object by enforcing an order of this character 
with regard to infunt boys? 

A. I think so. 

Q. If you were again put in charge of Martial Law 
administration, I think you will do the same? 

A. Yes, if I was satisfied that the schoolboys as a 
whole had been guilty of offences and had taken part in 
riots, ctc., I would do the same. 

Q. Then do I understand that this was done as a 
matter of punishment? 

A. As a matter of discipline. 

Q. You said just now that you would do the same if 
you found the schoolboys taking part in disturbances. 
Do I understand that this was inflicted as a sort of 
punishment? Evidently from what you say it looks like 
it? 

A. Yes. If I found school-boys in o similar case 
taking part in riots or disturbances, I should consider 
that they would require further instruction in their 
duty as citizens. 

Q. Then it comes to this, Major Smith, that cer- 
tains boys in this area, according to you, had taken 
part in the disturbances? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Therefore you thought that it was necessary partly 
by way of punishment and partly by way of incul- 
cating respect in their minds to enforce this order on 
the infant boys of 5 or 6 who had not taken part in 
these disturbanccs at all? . 

A, Yes. 

Q. Do you still think that was a wise thing to do? 

A, Yes. 

Q. The restrictions about travelling, were they also 
put as a matter of punishment at Gujranwala? 

A. Not originally. 

Q. Those restrictions were continued as a matter of 
punishment? 

A. They were continued, I think, for a fortnight after 
they were taken off at other places. 

Q. They were re-imposed again, I understand? 

A. I do not know. I had left. 

Q. After you left? 

A. They were, originally imposed on the whole area. 
They were taken off the whole arca and imposed on 
Gujranwala for a period of one fortnight during which 
I left the district. 

Q. That is after you left? 

A. The period expired after I left. I know nothing 
more. 


By the Hon'ble Pandit Jagat Narayan— 

Q. You were the Administrator of Martial Law, and 
I think that all the Area Officers and all tho persons 
who were trying cases in summary courts, were sub- 
ordinate to you; their duty was to obey your orders? 

A. Their duty was to obey the orders of the Gcneral 
Officer Commanding the Area. 

Q. It was their duty to carry out your instructions 
and to obey the orders passed? 

A. Yes, as emanating from the General Officer Com- 
manding the Area. 

Q. Therefore I take it that it would be the duty of 
Mr. Bosworth-Smith, Mr. Penny and Mr. Howell to 
obey your instructions dated 21st April.* 

A. Yes. 

Q. Now I would refer you to Martial Law Instruction 
No. 8,+ paragraph 12. There you say that the ‘* officers 
holding summary courts will take the oath laid down 
for Summary Courts, Martial, and, if necessary, the 
interpreter's oath. Evidence will be taken on oath of 
afirmation and a very brief precis of ovidence and 
oS YPC i ib STEERED 
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accused's statement will be submitted on or with a 
Form 6."’ They were also bound to obey this order? 

A. Yes. : 

Q. ‘Then so far as you were concerned up to the time 
that you remained you did not receive. any Form 5 
from Mr, Bosworth-Sinith or Mr. Penny or Mr. Hoyle? 

A, I cannot catch the last two names, 

Q. Mr. Penny and Mr. Hoyle? 

A. Where was Mr. Hoyle? 

Q. He was in Lyallpur. ‘ 

A. Some Forms 5 came in from Lyallpur. I was not 
able to refer to them. but as far as I remember they 
were cases tried either by Colonel Hodgson or Major 
Polley. 

Q. Do you know whether these gentlemen obeyed 
this order or not? 

A. No, I do not know whether they obeyed or dis- 
obeyed them. 

Q. So practically I take it you don’t know what 
cases were tried by them and who investigated those 
cases? 

A. No. I should only bo able to judge by Form 5. 

Q. The cases were tried by them. ‘hey were not 
investigated by the Provost Marshal, they may have 
been investigated by somebody, but you don't know by 
whom they were investigated? 

A. No. 

Q. Were Area Officers empowered to issue any instruc- 
tions or regulations when you were there as Adminis- 
trator? 

A. Up to the time I left on May 7th, all Martial 
Law orders were issued by him, but if an Area Officer 
deemed it necessary to take immediate action, he 
could issue a proclamation and send it to General 
uembel for approval and this was being done when 

eft. 

Q. Will you kindly see Nos. 28 and 29. There 
it is said ‘‘ Whereas I understand that a large 
number of people concerned in the ridts at Wazirabad 
and Hafizabad have left those cities and are hiding 
themselves elsewhere, it is now notified for informa- 
tion that if such persons do not return immediately, 
their property or the property of their fathers or of their 
nearest relations will be liable to confiscation.”” Do 
you know if Colonel O’Brien is responsible for this or 
it is the Brigadier-General? 

A. It is signed by General Campbell. 

Q. The previous one is exactly in the same terms? 

A. No, I had left when that order was published. 

Q. I think it is useless for me to ask you as to 
whether you thought that the order to confiscate the 
property of those who had left the city or of their 
nearest relations was just and equitable? 

A. It had nothing to do with me. I have formed 
no opinion on it. 

Q. With regard to the parading of boys, I take it 
that your statement is confined to what happened at 
Wazirabad? 

A. As Administrator of Martial Law I issued gene: 
ral orders and instructions to Area Officers and as Area 
Officer of Wazirabad I instructed the Assistant Pro- 
vost Marshal to take certain action on that order. 

Q. So far as other villages and towns are concerned 
I take it that you do not know whether parades were 
held three or four times a day? 

A. I do not know, 

Q. You left it to the discretion of your Areas Officers 
to hold the parades as many times as they liked? 
re Yes; once daily or more often if considered desir- 
able. 

Q. I would like to draw your attention to an order 
which was issued regarding the fixing of prices and 
the replenishing of grain. 

A. That is no order of mine. 
order you refer to. 

Q. It is No. $1.* ‘* Whercas it has come to my know- 
ledge that in certain districts of this area merchants are 
selling . . . . . . . . will be arrested and 
punished under Martial Law? 


A. That order is dated the 9th of May. I] fe 
7th. I know nothing about that. : ses oie 
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Q. Now with regard to restrictions on travelling in 
Gujranwala. These restrictions were. removed after 
sometime and within two or three days they were re- 
imposed. What was the reason for this? 

A, They were re-imposed as a punishment and this 
was done on a report received from the Officer Com- 
munding Troops at Gujranwala aod in this report it 
was stated that as hostility and sullenness iu Gujran- 
wala had increased he asked that steps should be taken 
to deal with it, and the Officer Commanding conti- 
dered that this was a suitable step to take. 

Q. Was there anything definite in that report? 

A. I cannot remember the actual report now but 
that was the outcome of it—that the tone in Gujran- 
wala had deteriorated. 

Q. What I want to know is whether anything defi- 
nite was put down in that report or was it simply put 
down in a vague sort of way? ° 

A. No; nothing serious had been done by any per- 
son. As far as I remember the gist of the report was 
that hostility and sullenness had increased and the 
general tone had deteriorated in Gujranwala. 

Q. Now please refer to No. 86 where it says 
“whereas for the furtherance of the public safety 
the Lieutenant-Governor concurs that the movements 
of legal practitioners be restricted; Now therefore I 
order that no legal practitioner whose ordinary place 
of business is outside the Sialkot Brigade Martial Law 
Area and Gujrat will enter that Area without the per- 
mission of the Administrator, Martial Law, Lahore 
Divisional Area?” 

A. I know nothing about that order. 

Q. Now refer to No. 83 which is an order to control 
the movements of school-boys and the answering of roll 
calls at certain specified times; and also refer to No. 27 
where it says ‘‘ whereas it has been shown to my satis- 
faction that the attitude of the inhabitants of Gujran- 
wala towards Europeans has decreased . . oe 
shall be again imposed.'’ Do you remember if anything 
bappened? 

A. I cannot now remember the statement made by 
the Officer Commanding, Gujranwala, but that was the 
purport of the statement that the inhabitants of Gujran- 
wala had been more sullen and more hostile and- he 
considered that general action should be taken. , 

Q. Were any internment orders issued by you or the 
Officer Commanding during your time? - 

A, Only one was issued by me and that is No. 25. 

Q. One js No. 21? 

A. That was issued by Colonel Hodgson and after- 
wards approved by the General Officer Commanding. 

Q. There are two such orders? 

A. Yes, one No. 25 and the other is No. 21. 

Q. So far as your command was concerned, I under- 
stand that during these weeks trouble was expected 
from the railway employees and telegraph men and 
that there was a sort of strike from Rawalpindi to 
Gujranwala? 

A. There was. : 

Q. Were arrangements made by tho military to 
prevent this strike from spreading? 

A. Yes, 

Q. Was it found that the cutting of telegraph wircs 
and the removal of rails were done by expert gangs? 


A. I have heard that stated. 
Q. Do you know anything about tho firing by the 
first train that went to Gujranwala and Wazirabad? 
A. I know nothing. I did not arrive till the 17th. 
2. ced was before your arrival? 
. Yes. 


By Sardar Suhibzada Sultan Ahmad Khan— 

Q. Were you acting under general instructions issued 
by General Beynon? 

A. No, I was acting under the orders of General 
Dobell. 

Q. You felt bound to act on the instruction issued 
by General Dobell? 

A. Yes, I was bound by the instructions of General 
Dobell. 

Q. You attribute in your statement that calmness 
and quictness to Martial Law? What grounds have 
you for saying that? 

A. The prompt appearance of the troops in the town 
seemed to overawe . . . . . 

Q. Do you mean Martial Law? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Assuming that there wero only troops and no 
Martial Law do you thiuk that there would not very 
likely have been calm? 

A. In iny opinion evil-dcers knew more about Civil 
Law and were more likely to take advantage of the 
delays of Civil Law and I think the promptitude of 
Martial Law had a very deterrent effoct. 

Q. But there are always evil-doers present. You do 
not suugest that there should be Martial Law for ever? 

- No. 

Q. I think that you simply made that suggestion 
because there was Martial Law, otherwise you have no 
ground for saying that? 

A. I think I expressed my own opinion in that state- 
ment—the opinion I formed at the time. 


Q. Further on you say ‘' Wazirabad city was a little 
sullen at first, and Gujranwala, from what I saw of it, 
seemed sullen to the end of my administration. Am I 
right in concluding that the sullenness of the people 
was due to the introduction of Martial Law? 


A. No, I do not think sullenness was caused by the 
introduction of Martial Law. In my opinion the 
sullenness was after the effect of tho riots, not as a 
result of Martial Law. I do not think the infliction of 
Martial Law caused sullenness. Martial Law at first 
I think created a certain amount of uncertainty in 
People’s minds. For instance one of the reasons sug- 
gested to me for the increase of prices in Wazirabad 
city was that the zemindars in tho neighbourhood were 
uncertain of their reception under Martial Law and 
were not anxious therefore to come into Wazirabad. 

Q. Don’t you think that the introduction of Martial 
Law would cause sullenness? 

A. No; not sullenness. Sullenncss is a different 
thing to uncertainty and ‘even fear. 

Q. You do not think Martial Law would cause any 
sort of disrespect or displeasure? 


A. No, I think Martial Law would instil nervous- 
ness until they knew what it really was. 
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Mr. T. H. NORRIS, Station Master, Wazirabad. 


By the President— 

Q. Mr. Norris, are you Station Master, Wazirabad? 

A, Yes, Sir. 

Q. Were you there during the period of tho riots? 

A, Yes, Sir. 

Q. What damage was done to the station? 

A. There was very slight damage dune; some window 
glasses were sinashed; and a culvert and gate house 
were burnt about two miles out of Wazirabad. 

Q. When was that dono? 

A. That was done on the 15th. 

Q. Did anything ovcur on the 14th at Wazirabad? 

A. A mob of about 10U Indian lads came to tho 
station about half-past eight at vight but I managed 
to turn them off with the assistance of Mr. Gereson, 
Inspector of Police, and Muhammad Akram, assistant 
station master. ‘The mob was told not to create a 
disturbance on the platform, so after a little while 
they went away and when they were going over the 
bridge they threw a number of stones at us but nobody 
was hit. 

Q. Was any damage douc to the goods? 

A. There was no damage done to the goods. 

Q. What happened at the goods-shed? 

A. About 8 in the morning the mob made their way 
to the goods-shed but the troops dispersed the mob. 

Q. After they were dispersed, did the mob start 
cutting telegraph wires? 

A. Yes, Sir, they began cutting wires and uprooting 
posts near the station. 

Q. Did you advance in the direction of Gujrat 
station? ‘i 

A, Yes, Sir. 

Q. How far is Gujrat from Wazirabad? 

A. About 22 miles. 


Q. Did you notice from the station that the mob 
had knocked down the outer signal? 

A. Yes. f 

Q. That was on the 15th? 

A. Yes. s 

Q. In the meantiine the 2-Down Mail left Kathala? 

A. We trolleyed down the line—the Permanent-way 
Inspector, the Police Inspector and I. We found a 
number of boulders on the line which we removed. 
When we got to the outer signal I showed the danger 
signal and stopped the Mail and piloted her into the 
station. : 

Q. If you had not removed the boulders what woul 
have been the effect? 

A. The train would have got derailed. 

Q. Would that have caused loss of life? 

A. Yes, Sir. - 

Q. After you removed the boulders, where did the 
mob go? 

A, They went in the direction of Gujrat, Sir. 

@. On the arrival of the Mail you found that the 
culvert between Wazirabad and D. U. X. had been 
burnt? 

A, Yes, Sir. 

Q. Did you in consequence order the Mail to be 
detained? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. And you found the culvert burnt? 

A, Yes, Sir. : 

Q. Did you extinguish the fire? 

A, The Engineering department did that. 
were there before I got there. © 

Q. The Sub-Divisional Officer was there and he gave 
you instructions to return to Wazirabad? 

A, Xes, Sir. 


They 


Mr. B. N. BOSWIRIA'S A(fd, LC.S8., Joist Deputy Commissioner, Sheikhupara, Gujranwala District. 


By the President— 

Q. Mr. Bosworth-Smith are you Joint Deputy Com- 
missioner, Sheikhupura? 

A, Yes, Sir. 

Q. That is one of the districts of Gujranwala? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. That is the southorn division of the district? 

A, Yes, Sir. 

Q. It includes apparently a considerable area? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. In connection with that district, when did the 
riots start? 

A. I only arrived and took over charge on the 21st. 
Tho riots started from about the 8th or 10th of April. 

Q. I think this statement is in response to a circular 
letter which you got? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Was the information which you collected in con- 
sequence of an official enquiry which you made? Was 
this statement of yours giving detailed information as 
to the occurrences, prepared as a result of the official 
investiyation you made? 

A. It is a summary or report. 

Q. In Section III of your statement you give a chrono- 
Iggical narrative of the events and you start with 
Sangla, which I think is o village om the west of your 
district? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What was the damage that was done ‘at Sangla 
and when was it done? You state here it started 
with a hartal held on the 12th. You also refer to 
certain agitation that took place in a village. It seems 
to have been very much on the lines of the agitation 
at other villages, viz., making strong statements about 
the Rowlatt Act and such other matters? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Then on the 18th April, you state that ‘' the 
effect of these mectings on the popular mind was not 
at once made evident.’’ Then on the 18th, there was 
the Baisakhi festival which passcd off fairly quictly 


and on 14/15th April, in the night, the railway 
station was burnt. That seems to be at a short dis- 
tauce to the cast of Sangla. 

A, Yes. re 

Q. On the 15th, you refer to the cutting of telegraph 
wires between Sangla and Salarwala. Where is the 
other station? 

A. That is on the further side of Sangla. 

Q. Is it on the west of Sangla or on the east? 

A, It is on the far side from Moman. 

Q. Is it in Lyallpur direction? 

A. I think it is. 

Q. On the 16th April, you say that a Sikh with the 
help of some other Sikhs, backed by a large mob from 
the town, forcibly released a military prisoner at Sangla 
station? 

A, Yes. 

Q. What escort was there? 

A. Some native troops, about four or five. 

Q. Was the prisoner an Indian prisoner? 

A. An Indian prisoner. 

Q. Then on the evening of the 16th, you say that 
some man made a. murderous attack on Mr. Wale, 
Telegraph Inspector, at Sangla post office? 

A, Yes, Sir. 

Q. Was Mr. Wale seriously injured on that occa- 
sion? 

A. Yes and those people were found and punished by 
the tribunal in consequence. 

Q. How many people were there when the attack 
was mado? Was that an individual attack on Mr. 
Wale? 

A. One man was caught actually and identified by 
Mr. Wale. 

Q. Was he one of a crowd? 

A, Yes; there were others with him. 

Q. On the 16th-17th, did you find that the villagers 
of Baroa tore down telegraph wires on the Lahore line 
near their village? Whero is that village? 

A. It is on the other side of Sheikhupurg. 
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Q. Is it on the eastern side? 

A. On the Lahore side. 

Q. Is it in your district? 

A. Yes. 7 

Q. In connection with the incidents to which you 
have referred, were a number of arrests made? 

A. I only took charge on the 21st April. 

Q. I see you siate ‘t numerous arrests were made 
after a rather belated investigation.'’ Does that mean 
that the investigation was conducted by you? 

A, There were so many incidents of violence that 

* very little could be done for some days. 

Q. Were the arrests made after you went to the 
district or were they made before? 

A. Very few were arrested before I went to the 
district. Only two or three people were arrested before 
I went. b 

Q. Then you arrested upon information which you 
got as to what had occurred at theso different places? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How many arrests did you effect altogether? 

A. I cannot say definitely. I think it was about 300 
or 400. 

Q. That was as regards the whole period and cover- 
ing the whole district? 

A. I think so. 

Q. I see again you refer to an incident under Dhaban 
Singh, This is a station also to the east of Moman? 

. Yes. 


Q. Apparently there was some damage done to 
the railway plant there? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. I see you say that a railway bridge was cut 14 
miles from Dhaban Singh railway station and 
attempts made to wreck the line? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And you refer to certain people going from 
there to the village of Mahniawala and getting 
others to come and assist them in the burning of 
the bridge? ti 

A. Yes. 

Q. Was serious damage done to the bridge? 

A. Yes, it was partially burnt. 


Q. Was Dhabgn Singh railway station itself looted 
and burnt on the morning of the 16th April? 


A. Yes, it was nearly morning and partly in the 
night. 


Q. So far as your information went, had many .- 


people participated in that act of incendiarism or 
destruction ? 


A. Yes, Sir. There was a large crowd there. 

Q. Then you refer to occurrences at Chuharkana 
Of what size village is that? 

A. It is a market village of about 300 or 40) 
people. x 

Q. I see you say that the trouble there started on 
the llth and then you give similar causes to the 
ether villages, and on .the 12th you mention that 
a complete hartal was held. Was there any damagé 
done at Chuharkana? f 

A. There was a great deal of damage done. 


@. That was later on I believe? 
A. Yes. 


Y. What was the exact damage done there? 


A. The bridge was pulled by a crowd of about 
2,000 people during the day. It took a long time 
to do and the signals were pulled down, and after- 
wards the railway station itself, which is a big 
station, was-looted and burnt. 

Q. That was on the 15th? 

A. Yes; and the missionarics’ 
burnt. 


Q. I see you say that about 11 a special troop 
train arrived, containing a detachment cf the 2/22 
Punjabis on their way to Hong Kong. Were some 
of these men detrained ? 

A. Yes 


Q. You refer there to some endeavour to get the 
scldiers to join in the looting? 
4. Yes, ; 


house and_ hospital 


Q. Did you get much evidence at the time with 
reference to that? What information had you on 
that point? 

A. There was a special enquiry and a report waa 
made to Government about it and it was undoubted 
that some people rather fraternised and attacked 
together. 

Q. I see that later in the day after the troop 
train had departed, a crowd assembled and wrecked 
the line hetween the canal bridgo and the station. 
Did a passenger train in the meanwhile arrive 
there on that day? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Was it attacked and looted and the engine 
damaged ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And do you remember whether much loot was 
taken from that train? 

A. 1 do not remember much about the train. 
Everything in the station worth taking was taken. 

Q. Then you say following on that, the station 
staff were assaulted and the station looted and 
burnt. That is Chuharkana station? 

A, Yes, : 

Q. Was it burnt to the ground or partially burnt? 

A. Everything that was burnable was burnt 
pretty well. 

Q. And you say that tho station itself was looted. 
What sort of things were looted ? 

A. Anything that was available. Goods in tran- 
sit were robbed and carried away and anything 
they could carry away was taken away, and the 
station was cleared out. 

Q. Then you refer to two bridges being damaged 
by firo and the telegraph wires cut. Where are 
those bridges? 

: A. One bridge is about half a milo from Chuhar- 
ana, 

Q. Where is the other? 

A. I forget where the other was. 

Q. The telegraph wires were also cut at that 
time? 

A. Yes, in several places. 

Y. Did a mob finally collect from the villages 
north of the line and approach the station? 

A, Yes. 

Q. You say their intention was to hold up the 
train and then to loot the mandi, Did they 
attempt to hold up the train and loot it? i 

A: I think so. I was not there at the time. I 
think they were dispersed by the armoured train. + 

Q. You refer to their being dispersed because the 
first train that arrived was an armoured train, 
which opened fire and dispersed the mob? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Then 


the, next town you deal with is 
Sheikhupura. What size of town is that? 
A. I should think it has about 5,000 or 6,000 
inhabitants. 


Q. How far is it situated from Chuharkana? 

A. About seven miles. 

Q. I think the occurrence that took place there 
was on the 14th April? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did it appear from your information that at 
about 5 a small party went to the railway station 
to meet the train? 

A. Yes. 

Q..They tore up signals and signal wire pegs on 
their way back from the station? Pe 

A. Yes. : 

Q. Did they collect in greater numbers at the 
barer and then proceed to assault some one? 

. 68. 

Q. Later on the same night, I think the it 

office telegraph wires were cut. eg 
- Yes. 

@. Also tho wires 
Lahore? 

A. Yes. 


Q. I should have asked you at the outset as 
regards Moman which is the first you refer to. I 
think there was an attempt there on the 14th April 
to destroy the statjon? 5 


between Sheikhupura and 
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A. Yes. . 

Q. I see certain men seem to have broken into a 
lamp room to get oil for fuel and set fire to the 
station? 

A. Yes. : 

Q. Martial Law was proclaimed on the 19th 
April? 

A, Yes. f 

Q. I think we have had a statement from Colonei 
O’Brien as to the administration of Martial Law. 
You started on tho 2ist of April? 

A. Yes. 

Q. I think you arrived at Chuharkana on the 21st 
and took statements of the railway staff, and on 
the following day, you say you held an identification 
parade? Can you describe the way in which you 
conducted the identification parade? 

A. On the day previously, I had taken statements 
of certain railway employees that they had been 
present on the occasion, they had seen a large 
crowd and that if they were confronted with the 
people they could probably identify them. On the 
following day or days, I sent for all the inhabitants 
of selected villages, it being common knowledge that 
certain villagers who were quite close to the scene 
of occurrence had attended. The villagers wero 
lined up-round a large compound and first class 
magistrates were called for, and they walked down 
the line with these railway employees, the other rail- 
way employees being kept away at a distance. The 
railway employee would stop and ‘say that that man 
was there and the magistrate would note the fact 
down, and then proceed further on through the 
whole line. Then another fellow would be taken. 
It took about two or three hours. The railway 
employees were often people of the locality, so that 
they knew the peoplo either by name or by sight. 
The villages chiefly concerned in these disturbances 
were quite close to the station. 

Q. When o man was identified, was he at once 
arrested ? 

A. Not in all cases; where only one witness 
identified the man and there was a possibility of 
doubt, he was not arrested at all. Where two 
people independently identified, then he was in- 
variably arrested. 

Q, Was ho taken at once to jail or where? 

A. He was kept in police custody for some days 
and then notice was given and if he wanted to 
have any defence witnesses he was told to bring 
them and all the lambardars went and summary 
trial took place then. 

Q. I think you adopted the procedure followed 
in connection with the arrest of people implicated 
in the occurrences at Chuharkana in the neigh- 
bouring villages as well, in Dhaban Singh, Moman 
and Sangla? 

A. Yes. 

Q. The procedure adopted there was just the 
same as you described in connection with what was 
adopted at Chuharkana? 

A. Yes, similar. 

Q. As regards getting information from the vil- 
lagers who were implicated in the disturbances, did 
you find that an easy matter? Were the villagers 
reluctant to communicate information? 

A. At first practically no information was forth- 
coming, till the railway staff identified the people. 

Q. After the railway staff had identified people, 
did they give more information? 

: A. Yes, the village headman helped certainly. 

Q. When did you start trying casesP Was it 
between the 6th and 20th May? 

A. Yea. 

Q. In what capacity did you try the cases? Was 
that as a judge sitting in a summary court? 

A. Yes. 

Q. From whom did you receive your appoint- 
ment as a judge in that court? Was it from the 
military authorities? 

A. 1 was appointed by the Government. 

Q. I see you say between the 6th and 20th May, 


477 persons were tried and 294 convicted. They 
were tried by you and Mr. Penny? 


A. Yes. 

Q. [ see you suggest that there was some con- 
siderable delay in trying cases. But if you had 477 
people to try, the 6th to 20th May did not give you 
a great deal of time for it? 

A. Summary procedure was not lengthy. The 
people were all ready. There was nothing doing till 
the orders came giving us power. 

Q. You think you could have with advantage 
started trials earlier than 6th May? 

A, Yes, I think 80. 

Q. Then in the last paragraph of Section IV, you say 
* Practically no “Martial Law has been enforced in this 
part of the district and no punishments given under 
Martial Law.’? What do you mean by that state- 
ment? ‘ 

A. Other than the summary courts. 

Q. That is a very substantial exception? You 
were acting under Martial Law. 

A. No Martial Law was enforced in this part of 
the district as soon as Martial Law was started, 
for offenevs committed, i.e., after Martial Law was 
proclaimed. That is what I mean. 

Q. T do not quite follow you. The cases you 
tried were cases of offences under Martial Law? 
ain They were offences committed before Martial 

aw. 

@. Do you mean that so far as obedience to the 
orders issued under Martial Law is concerned, you 
had not to deal with any cases of such offences? 

A. No case at all was dealt with. 

Q. I sce you made the school boys of Sangla 
parade every morning and salute the Union Jack? 

es. 

Q. Was that done under your orders or under 
the orders of the military? 

A. T think that was done by a military officer at 
Sangla. 

Q. Generally speaking, have the people behaved 
well under Martial Law? 

A. There was no trouble at all. 

Q. I see you express the view as to the move- 
ment being anti-European and also anti-Christian? 

A, Yes. 

Q. That, I take it, was based upon the informa- 
tion you got before you arrived there, or was that 
ia consequence of what you yourself saw during the 
period that you were actually in office? 

A. No; it was based on frequent incidents of 
crowds running down to the trains that pass 
through Chuharkana to look for people to assault and 
the American missionarv’s statement that he ran 
away on the day his house and dispensary were 
burnt; and similarly at Sangla. 

Q. You yourself gave substantial sentences? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did you have any whippings in public? 

A. They were done in the compound of the Canal 
Bungalow after the court had finished ita sittings. 


Q. Was not an order issued by the Government 
that whippings should not take place in public? 
. Yes. 
Q. After that order was issued, did you continue 
arhip in public? ‘ 
. No. 


Q. The whippings then were entirely in private? 
A. I cannot remember if any whippings were car- 
ried out after that order came. There were no 
public whippings at all. 


Q. You say it was administered in the compound 
of the Canal Bungalow after the court rose; is not 
that an area open to the public view? 


A, The Canal Bungalow compound is a long way 
from any habitations. E 


Q. Were the public who attended the court 
allowed to remain to see the whippings? 
ae Yes, there were some of them probably pre- 
sent. 

Q. But that only occurred up to the time when 
you received the order from the Government as to 
tho advisahility of whippings being in private? 


A. Yes. 
‘ 
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Q. In your view was Martial Law necessary or 
advisable for the maintenance of peace and order 
during the period for which it was inaugurated? 

A. It might perhaps have been taken off a little 
sooner. 

Q. That is to say, so far as the particular dis- 
trict administered by you was concerned? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Were the Martial Law orders relaxed as time 
went on in your district, or did they remain as they 
were originally promulgated ? 

A. I think we had very few Martial Law orders 
that affected the district as a whole at all. 


By the Hon'ble Mr. Justice Rankin— 

Q. Mr. Bosworth-Smith, were the cases that you 
tried for breaches of the Martial Law proclama- 
tions, or for offences specified under the Indian 
Penal Code, or for offences of any other kind? 

A. I think for offences specified in that pro- 
clamation of April 19th, I think it is. 

Q. So you did not try any people except as a 
summary court and except for offences against that 
proclamation of the Major General's? 

A. No. 


By Sir C. H. Setalvad— 

Q. Mr. Bosworth-Smith, how long have you been 
in the Punjab? 

A, About 21 years. 

Q. Your whole service has been in this province ? 

A. With the exception of a short time down in 
Bombay. 

Q. When was that? 

A. I was down there for some famine. 

Q. What year? 

A. I cannot remember the year; it was in the 
Panch Mahals. 

Q., Were your services lent to the Bombay Gov- 
ernment for the famine? 

A. Yes. b at . 

. Q. You were there for a short time I take itP © 

A. Yes. 

Q. You have known Gujranwala and the sur- 
rounding places for a long time? ° 

A. No, I have never been in this district before. 

Q. Then what was your charge during these 21 
years? 

A. I have been in charge of various districts. I 
kave been in charge of Attock district for 5 years and 
Ferozepore district for 5 years. 

Q. You have never had any official connection 
with the Gujranwala district? 

A. No 


Q. Now in the districts of which you had charge 
all these years did you find the people loyal and 
law-abiding generally? 

A. Pretty loyal, but not tco law-abiding. 

Q. You mean they committed robberies and thefts 
and things of that kind? 

A. Both the Attock and the Ferozepore districts 
are said to be exceedingly criminal. 

Q. In the way of dacoities, and so forth? 

A. They are given to murders, house-breaking 
and the like. 

QY. Resulting from disputes as regards property? 

A. A large proportion. 


Q. And so far as you observed, there was ho anti- 
European or anti-British feeling to any appreciable 
extent? . 

A. No, with the exception of the Sikh movement 
which spread from certain Sikhs from America in 
the Ferozepore district. 

Q. You mean what is called the Ghadr movement? 


A. Yes. 


Q. That was an exotic thing brought from 
‘Canada by certain emigrants returned from San 
Francisco and other places? 

A. Yes. ‘ 

Q. Barring that, so far as the indigenous popu- 
lation is concerned, you did not observe any antj-British 
or anti-European feeling all these years? 

No, none. 
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Q. When this disturbance took place where were 


you? , 
A. At Ambala. 
Q. And the Punjab Government sent you to 


Surmarals as Deputy Commissioner? 
es. 3 

Q. Now before you were sent, had you any con- 
sultation with any officers here at headquarters? 

A. No, none. 

Q. You were not called up here to consult with 
Government or take any instructions from them 
before you went to Gujranwala? 

A. No, I was telegraphed for and went straight 
there from Ambala. 

Q. I see that in your view hartal itself is illegal 
and an offence. You say: ‘A hartal is in itself 
illegal, and an open incitement of violence, which 
should not be allowed after the present experience 
in the Punjab.’’ Your view seems to be that a 
hartal is in itself illegal? 

A. Perhaps it would be better to say ‘‘ Should be 
deemed illegal.” 

Q. What you mean is that it is not illegal as the 
law stands at present, but the law should be 
amended so as to make it illegal? 

A. That is what it comes to. 

Q. That was the view you held when you went to 


* Gujranwala? 


A. After I had been there, I think. 

Q. And in your view any person shutting his 
shop shoud be deemed guilty. of having committed 
an offence and should be punished? 

A. I think a general shutting of shops is un- 
desirable. 

Q. It may be undesirable, but is it your view 
that, if there are a large number of shops shut, 
each individual shutting his shop should be deemed 
to have committed an offence and should be punished 
accordingly P 

A. Perhaps illegal is too strong: most undesir- 


- able. 


Q. You think it is undesirable, you don’t think it 
should be made illegal or should be made an offence 
under the law? ‘ 


A.l say perhaps it is too strong; that was my 
opinion at the time I wrote it. 


Q. Was that opinion this, that it should be made 
an offence for any person to shut his shop? 

A.-Not any person; by a hartal you mean every 
one shutting his shop. 

q. What happens is that each individual shuts 
his shop, and if that is done on a large scale, or by 
a certain number; then each one cammitting that 
act should be @eemed to have committed an offence? 

A. I cannot say. 

@. Was it your view, or is it your view that 
people attending meetings where a hartal is advo- 
cated should also be deemed to be guilty of com- 
mitting an offence? 

A, No. 

Q. In the second paragraph of Section V of your 
statement you say:—‘' There is no place where dis- 
loyalty is so deep as in Delhi, Lahore and Amritsar." 
Have you had any personal experience of Delhi? 

‘A. Lhave spent a certain amount of time there. 


Q. Have you been ever connected officially with 
Delhi? 


A. No. 

Q. You have gone there on occasions as many gf 
us have gone there? J 

. Yes. 

Q. That is all your experience of Delhi? 

A. That is 0. 

Q. On what material do you base this statement 
that there is no place more deeply disloyal than 
Delhi? ; 

A. This report was a confidential report made to 
Government of my opinion. 

Q. I quite see that, but when you make a con- 
fidential report surely any statement you make is 
based on some material, and not merely because 


* you think so or assume so? What I want to know 


is on. what material you base this statement. You 
had no material at al} I take it? 
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A. I had my own opinion. ae! , 

Q. True, but you do not arrive at opinions with- 
out any materials for those opinions. What were 
the materials on which you arrived at this opinion? 
You cannot tell me? 

A. I prefer not to say. . 

Q. I do not follow whether you have materials on 
which you base this opinion, and are not prepared 
to disclose them, or that you have none? 

A. I have a good number of reasons which I could 
give, but I do not wish to give them. 

Q. You do not wish to tell us what those reasons 
are? 

A. No. 

Q. Why? 

A. I do not think it is desirable. 

Q. And those- materials are materials which you 
collected from others or were the result ‘of your 
knowledge by your occasional visits to Delhi? Is 
that the only way in which you got those materials? 

A. No. 

Q. Where did you get those materials from? 


A. T do not care to say unless I am ordered to do so. 
Q. May I know why you do not care to enlighten 
the Committee as to the materials on which you base 


this opinion? Is it because it is against the public . 


interests to do so, or have you been ordered by your 
Government not to state them? Why are you so un- 
willing? 

A. I do not care to say. 

Q. You do not care to give me the materials, or you 
do not care to answer the last question I have put to 
you. You do not desire to give these materials because 
you think it would be against the public interest to do 
so or because you have been ordered by superior 
authority? . 

A. In my opinion it is not desirable. 

Q. Undesirable for what purpose? Why is it un- 
desirable? You a responsible official choose to make 
this statement in a responsible manner, surely you 
ought to tell us the materials upon which you base it? 

A. It is not for me to say that. 

Q. I want to have the position clear; you do not 
wish to answer this question? 

A. I have said already I do not think it is desirable. 

Q. I want to know in what manner it is undesirable, 
whether it is against the public interest in your view, 
or what it is? ; 

A, And I say I do not wish to answer that question. 

Q. May I know the reasons why you do not wish 
to answer? - 

A. I do not wish to give reasons.” 

Q. You do not wish to give reasons and you do not 
wish to tell me why you do not; do you think that is 
the way to assist the Committee? Does the same 
thing apply to your assertion about Lahore and Amrit- 
sar? 

A. Yes, the same thing. 


~Q. That you won’t tell us the materials on which it 
is based, and you won't answer those questions? 

A. Yes. e 

Q. Then, I see that you seem to be very much 
against the lawyer or pleader class, and you say on in 
Section V of your statement :—'‘ Had there been no 
pleaders in Sheikhupura, it is safe to say that there 
would have been no trouble there.’’ You think gene- 
ray the pleader class is a nuisance? If it did not 
exist there would be no trouble in India at all, is that 
your view? 

A. No. 

Q. What is your view about the pleader class, why 
do you dislike them? 

A. Is that a fair question? 

The President.—You have expressed an opinion on 
that, you have not? 

Witness.—About Sheikhupura. I have expressed no 
opinion about the pleader class at all. 


By Sir C. H. Setalvad— 

Q. I have read to you your view with regard to the 
pleaders of Sheikhupura. You da not apply this to 
pleaders anywhere else? 


A. I have not said so one way or the other, I 
merely stated my opinion about what happened at 
Sheikhupura. : 

Q. But you have a large experience of other districts 
in the Punjab, what is your view about pleaders there? 
Do I take it that your general view is against that 
class so far as you have had experience of it? 

A. I wish to make no general statement about 
pleaders at all. 

Q. I do not know whether I am correct in describ. 
ing it in that manner, but your view seems to be that 
if Martial Law were permanent and there were no 
lawyers, that would be an ideal state of things. 

A. I did not say that, I think. 

Q. You say ‘* Martial Law is eminently adapted for 
a people of this kind in times of disturbance, and 
indeed always, if properly carried out, and super- 
vised." In your view Martial Law if introduced nor- 
mally as a permanent measure and properly carried out 
and supervised would be a much better thing than the 
present system of administration, is that s0? 


A. No, I do not think I quite meant that really. 


Q. Then you go on to indicate the reasons ‘* Quick 
and ready justice without the uncertainties of law, cost 
of pleaders and the oppression of the police is what is 
wanted.’ You would have no difficulties about law 
and pleaders if you had permanent Martial Law, is 
that your view? 

A. Not exactly. The meaning of this was that Mar- 
tial Law worked very well. : 

Q. So far as Chuharkana is concerned, from the 
materials before you it appears that on the 11th of 
April there was a meeting at Chuharkana? The 11th 
of April passed off peacefully? There was no distur- 
bance on the 11th? 

A. 1 think so. 

Q. On the 12th there was a hartal which also passed 
off peacefully and you had also a meeting on that day? 
That day I sce that there was a great fair which is 
called the Sacha Sauda fair? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Is that a big fair? 

A. Yes, I think so. 

Q. That aleo passed off peaceably? 

A. Yes. : 

Q. Then on the 18th and 14th you had the Baisakhi 
festivals which also passed off peacefully. Then on the 
15th there was no hartal I take it, is that so? 

A. I think there was a hartal on the 15th. I was 
not there. 

Q. And it was on that day that the railway line was 
damaged at about midday? 

A. Yes. eee 

Q. Where did they get the tools for causing damage 
to the railway line? Did any railway people join it, 
or any railway labourers’ gang? How did they. get 
the necessary tools for uprooting the line? 

A. I do not know. 

Ue Were any enquiries made by thé polica as to 
at 

A. No railway people were convicted. 

Q. You require special implements for that purpose? 
Uprooting the railway line is not an easy thing? 

A, Yes. 

Q. And therefore they ‘must have got hold of them 
from some railway men? 

A. Yes. Some of the crowd came to the Chuhar- 
kana Canal Bungalow to try and get instrumenta from 


“there, but they were turned off. 


Q. But where did they actually get the instrumenta? 

A. I do not know. 

Q. There was no result of the investigation in that 
matter? 

A. No, nothing was found. 

Q. At that time the police arrived and dispersed the 
crowd when they were trying to uproot the railway 


* wrote gp line? 


A. They did not disperse them. They would not 
disperse apparently. 
Q. Did the police make any arrests on that ocea- 
slon? 
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. No, none. 

. Why not? 

. They were paralysed by fear and outnumbered. 

. What was the number of the police at that time? 
About four or five men. 

Were they armed? 

‘I was not there. 

. So far as your information goes? 

A. I should think they were probably not armed. 
There were about 2,000 people engaged w pulling up 
the lines. - 

Q. Were any measures taken that day to prevent 
further mischief after the railway line was damaged? 

A. Further mischief proceeded; Chuharkana station 
was burned and looted after that. 

Q. When the police found they could not disperse 
the crowd when they were uprooting the railway line, 
what measures did they take to ask the authorities to 
come to their assistance? What did they .do? 

A. The wires were cut. 

Q. What was the nearest place they could ask help 
from? 

A. Lahore. 

Q. There was no nearer place to which they could 
appeal for help? 

A. No. 

Q. And did they inform Lahore? 

A. The police? Yes, information was sent as soon 
as they could send it. 

Q. And did any help arrive from Lahore? 

A. An armoured train came along. 

Q. An armoured train was sent from Lahore, Was 
it in pursuance of that appeal for help? 

A. Probably from the railway staff's appeal; things 
leaking through from the railway staff. 

Q. And the armoured train left Lahore, I under- 
stand, on the night of the 15th? 

A. Yes, 

Q. And that was armed with machine guns and 
search-lighte, is that so? 

A. I think so. . 

Q. And was Lala Sri Ram in charge of the armour- 
ed train? 

A. He went with it. 

Q. Who is he, is he your assistant? 

A. He is Sub-Divisional Officer at Sheikhupura. 

Q. He was there before you arrived in charge? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And when did this armoured train arnve ab 
Chuharkana? - 

A. You had better ask him this question; he is a 
witness here. 

Q. He was all through on the train during all these 
operations? 

A. Yes, he was there throughout, you can ask him. 


Q. This train I find was working on the line for 
several days? 


A. Yes. 


Q. Then if you will turn to Section III, under date 
16th-17th April of your statement, you will see you 
there say that numerous arrests were made. Is that 
in Sangla or also in other places? 

A. It refers to many villages. 

Q. Thereafter you say ‘‘ Numerous arrests were 

a= made after a rather belated investigation, but the atti- 
tude of the people including those of local status indi- 
cated so clearly that they had no intention of impli- 
cating their fellows by making a full statement that it 
was ultimately decided to prosecute only the leaders.” 
Then, does this mean, at first it was felt there was not 
justification enough to arrest or prosecute the leaders 
but it was only when the villagers would not give in- 
formation implicating those who participated in the 
riot that this method was resorted to? 

4. It is too long for me to follow. If you ask more 
simply, I can answer. 


Q. Take your statement ‘' Numerous arrests were 
made after a rather bolated investigation... sas 
they had no intention of implicating their fellows;"’ you 
found thet people had no intention of implicating their 
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fellows? These fellows were people who actually took 
part in the disturbance ; is that what you mean? 

A. Yes; I think so. 

Q. These were not the leaders? 

A. No; I think not. 

Q. Then you say, because the attitude of the people 
was not to implicate their fellows by making a full 
statements it led you ultimately to decide to prosecute 
only the leadcrs? : 

A. I would like to correct myself. 
to the village of Baroa. 

Q. We will confine it to Baroa; the question still 
remains. That shows that at first in that village you 
did not feel yourself justified to arrest or prosecute the 
leaders. It was the attitude of the people that they 
would not implicate the acual perpetrators that made 
you ultimately resort to this expedient. Is that so? 

A. These chronological events of the 11th were taken 
from the Superintendent of Police's diary, and I in- 
corporated them in my report. ‘ 

Q. It may be you are merely repeating what the 
Superintendent of Police has said? 

A. Yes, repeating verbatim. 

Q. I want to know whether the Superintendent of 
Police meant that at first he did not arrest or prose- 
cute the leaders, byt ultimately when it was found 
that the people of the village would not implicate the 
actual perpetrators by making a full statement he re- 
sorted to this expedient of arresting the leaders? 

A. 1 think that is the meaning of it. 

Q. What is the meaning of it? 

A. We wanted to get everybody, and when we could 
not get all, we went on to the leaders. 

Q. Then before these identification parades were 
gone through was any census of the village taken? 

A. No. 

Q. And as to persons who had gone away from the 
village, who were absentees, were any of their relations 
arrested as hostages and kept in custody til! the absen- 
tees returned? 2 
. I think not. 

. No single instance of that kind? 

. I cannot remember any case. 

. You may say the allegation is untrue? 

. I cannot remember any case. 

. Now, were these identification parades resorted 
to in many villages? In how many villages? 

A. About 7 or 8. 

Q. How often in each village was this parade gone 
through? 

A. Once.— 

Q. Only once? 

A. Once. 

at And the whole poptlation was tutned out practi- 
cally ? 


This refers only 


. 
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A. Except the women and children. 

ar Now, you tried a large number of cases your- 
se! 

A. A good number. ‘ 

Q. And was that for offences committed before the 
Martial Law came into operation? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Was it not that a large number were put up for 
trigl in batches? 

A. A fair number together. 

Q. In one trial about 100 people were put together? 

A. Not so many as hundred. 

Q. Any number approaching one hundred? 

A. I think about 40 were put up in one lot; gene- 
rally less. 

Q. At these trials were counsel allowed to appear? 

A. If they appeared, they were allowed. 

Q. Is it true that they were not allowed to cross- 
examine witnesses, but you allowed them merely to 
suggest questions? Is that correct? - 

A. 1 think generally they suggested questions, and 
these questions were put by me. 

Q. When you say that they only suggested ques- 
tions, was that metbod of their own choice or did you 
ask them to do it? Did counsel say, which is very 
unlikely, ‘ 1 won't cross-examine; I would only suggest 
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questions,’ or did you make that order that you 
would not allow counsel to cross-examine, but you 
would allow them only to suggest questions to you? 

A. I made no definite order. I merely put tho ques- 
tions they wanted to ask. 

Q. No counsel said that they wanted to cross- 
examine? . 

A. I do not think so. 

Q. Very curious. Unless you restrict him to sug- 
gest questions, it is very unlikely that counsel appear- 
ing in o case would content himself to merely suggest- 
ing questions? 


A. | think in only one or two cases coun¢el appeared... 


Q. Did Mi. Mortan appear before you? 

A. He appeared on one occasion. 

Q. Is it true that he suggested a question which you 
disallowed? 

A. I cannot remember. 

Q. Upon that he refused to do anything further? 
Is it true? 

A. Is what true? 

Q. First, the question that he suggested was dis- 
allowed. On tiiat he said: ‘If you do that, 1 can- 
not further appear in that case ’’? 

A. I can’t remember. 

Q. This is a matter which if it happened is not one 
-which could go out of your memory. It is rather a 
peculiar incident. lf it did happen, you would re- 
member it? 

A. To the best of my belief, he asked some ques- 
tions. 

Q. Was there no incident of that sort? You dis- 
allowed his questions and on that he did not take 
any further part in that case? 

A. 1 do not think so. 

Q. With rogard to the people who were absent from 
the villages, were any orders issued prohibiting any 
people connected with them from sowing the ficlds or 
reaping the harvests till they returned? 

A. Yes; I think an order was passed that no crops 
should be cut till the absentees returned. 

Q. In the Mahnianwala village, were the women 
folk ordered to come out? 

A. No; I think not. 

Q. That is not correct? 

A. I think not. 

Q. No women of any village were asked to come out? 

A. 1 think not, 

Q. You Znow the lambardar of this place—Mahnian- 
wala,—called Atar Singh? 

A. I do not remember him. 

Q. Do you remember ordering his arrest? 

A. I do not. 

Q. He is an old man? 

A. I do not remember that. 

Q. He was put on horseback and marched hand- 
cuffed to Lahore? 

A. I remember nothing. 

Q. That could not have taken place without your 
knowledge? 

A. I do not think it happened in my time. 

Q. Now, in Sheikhupura, one Gohur Singh was 
arrested. Do you remember it? 

. That was not in my time. 

. You came on the 2ist April? 

Yes. 

. How long did you continuc? 

. I continued there till the end of June. 

. You were there in May? 

Yes. 

. This man was first arrested, you have it in Colo- 
nel O'Brien’s evidence, as hostage for his sons who 
were wanted. He was arrested on the 19th April and 
released on the 80th, or somewhcre about that, of the 
same month. He was re-arrested while you were there 
on the 17th May? 

A. I think not. 

Q. He was released on the 30th May? 

A. I think you are wrong in your facts. 
think Gohur Singh was arrested. 


Q. He was not arrested? 
A. 1 do not think sv. 
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Q. It has been asserted very often that this man 
Was arrested on the 17th May and was let off after 
the Martial Law was removed oa the 29th. Did you 
release him after the 20th? 

A. 1 do not remember bis arrest. 

Q. Was any charge formulated against this man, 
Gohur Singh? 

A. I do not remember. 

Q. Who would be able to tell us? When you do 
not seem tc remember these things that happened in 
your admMistration, who would be able to tell us 
about them? 

A. I think*Colonel O’Brien. He arrested him? 

Q. He first arrested him; then the second arrest was 
during your time? 

A. I do not remember. 

Q. There must be some record somewhere? 

A. I do not think he was arrested by my order. 

Q. That may be. But-you say * I do not remember.’ 

A. When I say ‘I do not remember ' I do not think 
bo was arrested. 

Q. There must be somewhere some record of the 
people who were arrested from time to time. You 
might not remember it; I quite see that. If you have 
a record we can find out from that. If no was arrest. 
ed his name would be there. If he was not, his name 
would uot appear there. There must be some record 
of the arrested persons? 

A. There probably would be. 

Q. Did you not keep any such record? 

A. The police keep @ register of the people arrested. 

Q. You were in charge of the administration and 
you niust have supervised the work of the police and 
seen whether records of that kind were properly kept 
or not? 

A. Probably so. 
people. 

Q. With regard to this man, is it true that on your 
recommendation his pension has been stopped? 

A. 1 made some recommendation to that effect. 

Q. You remember having done something of this 
kind? 

A. Very well. 

@. When did you make that recommendation? 

A. 1 cannot remember when I made it. I made 
the recommendation. oe 

Q. Did you make it while you were there or after? 

A. When I was there. 

Q. Was that recommendation made because he had 
been arrested and was in custody at tho time? Was 
it while he was in custody? 

A. I do not know whether he was in custody at 
that time. 

Q. How did you come to make that recommenda- 
tion? 

A. If you see a copy of my letter, you will know it. 


I did that with the under-trial 


“I made an official report. I have not got it now. 


Q. Surely you can tell me what he was guilty of? 

A. I think, to the best of my belief, his three sons 
were implicated in the disturbances at Sheikhupura 
and two of these suns absconded. 

Q. That Colonel O’Brien has told us. These sons 
ultimately in a few days surrendered themselves. 
That was finished. But what was this man personally 
guilty of? 

A. He was not charged with any offence under the 
Indian Penal Code. In my report, he was not charged 
under the Indian Penal Code. 

Q. Then why did you recomménd that he should be 
deprived of his pension? 

A. I recommended that because his threc sons had 
taken a leading part in the disturbancé8, and because 
he Spparcatly. failed to exercise his father’s control 
over them. 

Q. Then you recommended him to be deprived of hie 
pension for what his sons had done? 

A. He also tovk some part. 

Q. Had he himself taken some prominent part in the 
disturbances at Sheikhupura? : 

A, Apparently. 


Q. Why was ho not prosecuted if he had taken part? 
A. At the meetings prior to the disturbances. 
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Q. Then he has not taken part in the disturbances 
themselves? : = 


- No. 

. He has attended certain meetings? 

. Yes. 

Q. Was that your report? 

A, That was on the conduct of his sons. 

Q. At Sheikhupura, did you arrest certain pleadors? 
. No; that was all done by Colonel:O'Brien before 
I came. < 

Q. After you came, these pleaders were still in cus- 
tody? 

A. Probably. f 

Q. And they remained in custody for a considerable 
time, till Martial Law was removed? 

A. That had nothing to do with me. 

Q. You arrived on the 2lst April? 

A. I think 80. ; 

Q. When you came on tho 2lst April, you were 
thenceforward in charge of the division that was 
assigned to you? 

A. Yes. : 

Q. Surely, after that date, if these people romained 
in custody, they were so in custody under your ad- 
ministratiog? : e 

A. No; they wero arrested by Coloncl O’Brien and 
dealt with by him. ; : 

Q. These people were never brought to trial; nothing 
was done to them; tiey were merely kept in jail and re- 
leased after Martial Law was over? 

A. That may be. 


pom 


Ps 


Q. What people were in jail after you took over 


charge? 
A. Colonel O'Brien arrested them, 
O'Brien knows the accused. ‘ 
Q. Is it true that all the male population, including 
pleaders and others, were made to assembl3 on a cer- 
tain day and you talked to them? 
. Yes. 
. When was that? 
- I do not know the date. 
. Somewhere in May? 
Yes. 
. What did you ask them to assemble for? 
- To address them on the disgrace that had fallen 
on Sheikhupura and to ask if any of them would come 
forward and say as to who were to blame. 
Q. Was that late in May? 
A. About the middle, I think. 
Q. Is the allegation true that you abused the people 
ealling them Suar log and Gandimakhi? ; 
A. No; I did not. 
Q. That is untrue? 


and Colonel 


boboOnon 


A. 1 think so. 

Q. You know what school boys were made to salute 
the flag? ; 

A. I believe that was at Sangla. 5) 


Q. How many times during the day were they made 
to do that? 

A. I have no knowledge of that. 
rently a military order. 

Q. You knew what was done? 

A. I heard that they did salute the flag. 

Q. Four times a day? 

A. That I do not know. 

Q. That order applied to all school boys, including 
the infant classes? 

A, That I do not know. 

Q. Then with regard to sentences of whipping, was 
that inflicted with regard to offences committed prior 
to the 19th April? 

A. Yes; prior to that. 


That was appa- 


Q. For not taking part in the actual disturbances, 


but for taking part in meetings? 
A. I do not understand your question. 
Q. For what offences was whipping ‘nflicted P 
A. For offences connected with the disturbances. 


Q. For offences connected with the actual distur- 
bances on the 14th and 15th? 


A. Yes. 


Q. In Section IV, you say with regard to Sangla that 
very few offenders had been brought to account, and 


‘ 


therefore executive action of another kind was recom- 
mended to deal with the situation there. What was 
the executive action that you were going to’ take? 

A. I recommended fines and certain disciplinary 
action with regard to the honorary magistrates. 

Q. Was that all? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Has that been carried out? 

A. I do not know. 


By the Hon'ble Pandit Jagat Narayan— 
1 Q. You used to hold your Court in the Canal Bunga: 
low? i 

A. Vory often. 

Q. Everyone of these cases that has been tried by 
you has been tried there? 

A. Not every one of them. 

Q. In all 14 cases have been tried by you? 

A. I daresay. 

£8. And was any one of these cases tried anywhere 
else? ; 

A. One or two were tried at Chuharkana and Sangla. 

Q. Excepting these two cases every one of them was 
tried at the Canal Bungalow which has a wall on one 
side while the other sides aro open? 

A. It is more or Icss open all round save for trees. 

Q. And there usually as soon as you decided your 
cases you pronounced judgment, and then at the time 
of the rising of the Court the flogging used to take 
place? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You commenced the trial of these cases from the 
Oth of May? 

A, Very likely, ; 

Q. May I know as to whether, as is usual, there was 
any daily diary of the cases tried kept by your reader 
or sherishtadar? You know that in every ‘Court a diary 
is kept where all the cases that come up for trial are 
mentioned? 

A. No, I do not expect he kopt any diary. 

Q. Now, I do not suppose any of these cases was 
heard for two days continuously, that is, you take up 
@ case, hear the evidence and pass the sentence then 
and there? 

A. Generally. : 

Q. On the th May you tried 6 cases and decided 
them on the Yth. You will find that there are 65 
accused persons in these 6 cases. You will also find 
that excepting the one case, i.e., the first of these cases, 
in every one of the cases you found the accused had 
pleaded ‘ guilty ' or admitted their guilt? 

A. Very likely. 

Q. Your second hearing was on the 14th May. ‘On 
that date you tried six cases? 

A. Yes. ‘ 

Q. And in theso there were 78 accused persons, 

A. Very likely. 

Q. And oxcepting the eight persons, every one of 
them, sccording to your record, pleaded guilty? 

A, Very likely. 

Q. The next trial took place on the 15th May. On 
that day you tried two cases. Well, here also f find, 
according to your record, that every one of ‘them 
pleaded guilty. 

A, Yes, very likely. 

Q. The next trial was on the 20th May. Only one 
caso was tried by you. And in this one case there 
were 70 accused persons, 

A. Yes, 

Q. Then on the 22nd May only one case was tried 
by you—King-Emperor versus Kesho Singh and others? 

A. Yes. 


\ 


Q. And then your noxt trial was on the 26th May 
when you tried two cases? “ 

A. That is so. 

Q. The rest of the cases tried by you were heard on 


the 80th May? 


A. Yes. 


Q. There were cases in which there were 70 accused 
Persons and you will find that excepting one or two 
cases, out of s total number of 283 persons you have 
had before you only 8 or 10 pleaded not guilty and: the 
rest pleaded guilty or admitted their guilt? 
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A. Yes. .. 

Q. Now may I ask as to whether there was not 
something very peculiar in the procedure of your court 
that everyone who came before you at once confessed 
hie guilt? It seems to me very peculiar that barring a 
dosen or two persons out of these hundreds tried by 
you, the whole lot confessed their guilt whenever they 
appeared before you. Have you any explanation to 
offer for this? Were they trying to adopt a repentant 
attitude by making » clean breast of their conduct, or 
was there some mistake in the statements you have 
made out? ; ; 

A, 1 suppose they had been identified in public quite 
cleatly and their own village people appeared in court 
and said that it was a common knowledge that they 
were there and they admitted guilt. There was no 
question about it. ; 

Q. You will see that in answer to Mr. Justice Rankin 
you said that these persons were not tried under the 
Indian Penal Code? ‘ 

A. What is your question? 

Q. My question is whether it is not a fact that they 
have been tried under the Indian Penal Code sections 
148, 486 and 149. When that question was put to you 
by Mr. Justice Rankin you said that you had not ttied 
any persons under the Indian Penal Code but from this 
statement I find that the whole lot of them, with a 
few exceptions, were tried under the Indian Penal 

le. 

A. They were tried under the Proclamation of 1918 
for offences under the Indian Penal Code. 

Q. Then did you send a summary of these cases after 
filling up Form V to the Administrator of Martial Law? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And so far as these cases are concerned, there 
will be on record a precis of evidence of witness if we 
see the original files 

‘A. You can see for yourself; I do not know. - k 

Q. Surely you know as to whether or not you did 
record the evidence of prosecution witnesses? 

A. Their statements were recorded I think. 

@. When these accused persons were being tried, 
they would be present at the time of the flogging I 
presume, and supposing out of these 70 or 65 persons, 
you ordered the flogging of two : the flogging took place 
‘at the Canal Bungalow; so that all these accused per- 
sons and relations of the prosecution witnesses and 
lambardars would be present in the compound of your 
court? 

A. Not necessarily. A lot of them very likely had 
gone away. Undertrials would be removed. 

Q. You state that no flogging took place in public? 

A. The general meaning of “ whipping in public” 
is whipping in a town or city or some place where there 
are a lot of people. 

Q. You say that they were not flogged in the town 
or in the city? 

A. That is the general meaning. 

Q. Do I understand that they were not flogged in- 
side the city or town? 

A. They were not. 

Q. And the people that were flogged in the com- 
pound before these persons who were present, in your 
opinion, they were not flogged in public? 

A. It was not altogether private and it was not 


public. 2 
Q. In any of these trials was any substance of the 
statement detailed? 


A. You are going to see the files. 

Q. What is your recollection? Did you record state- 
ments of the accused or defence witnesses? 

A. I recorded the statement of the accused. 

Q. And in none of these cases the statements of the 
defence witnesses were recorded? 

A. Very few I think. 

Q. Now with regard to identification. When you 
were holding these identifications was any record, of 
them made? 2 

A. Yes. 

_ @. Was any record made of the statement of those 
witnesses coming after the identification statement ? 


A. I expect it was. 


Q. Have you seen any of these statements? 

A. I expect I took some of the statements of the 
witnesses in the cases I tried myself. 

Q. Is it not a fact that in almost all these cases at 
one place every conviction is based upon the evidence 
of three or four railway officials? 

; A. No, I think not. There were more than three or 
four. 

Q. Do you remember if there were more than five 
or six witnesses examined by you? 

A. That you will see from the record. 

Q. Do you think that when you tried these five cases 
or six cases charging and finishing these cases in one 
day, you were doing complete justice to these accused 
persons? Now with regard to this assault by Harnam 
Singh. In reply to the President you said that the 
European who was assaulted identified one man of « 
large mob and that was one of the reasons why you 
say that thing was anti-British? * 

ri tee on 

. I will read to you from the judgment of that case 
and I should like to know ‘whethar coutare prepared to 
modify your opinion: ‘‘ The evidence shows that this 
was an isolated occurrence—an attack by fanatic upon 
an officer of the Government.’’ Therefore I hope you 
will godity your opinion that he was not one of the 
mo 

A. Probably he was not. 


By the President— 


Q. Were you not wrong in your recollection? 
A. Probably so. ie 


By the Hon'ble Pandit Jagat Narayan— 

Q. Do you remember that it was adThitted and 
alleged in favour of Harnam Singh who is a Sikh, that 
he and two other persons admitted that they did all 
this mischief. They lost their heads because they had 
heard that the Golden Temple had been attacked. Do 
you know? 

A. I know nothing about it. 

Q. I mean to say that it has nothing to do with the 
Rowlatt Bill agitation at all? 

A. The case was not in front of me. 

_ Q. It was within your jurisdiction, You mention it 
in your chronological statement. I want to know 
whether or not you connect this assault with the Row- 
latt Bill agitation, or admit that this was a solitary 
attack done through panic because he believed that 
the Golden Temple was attacked? 

A. I have no specific knowledge. 

Q. Then may I take it that all those cases which 
were investigated and tried by other officers never came 
to you during the time that you were in charge of 
Sheikhupura and other places? The different cases 
were not tried by you, probably the investigation of 
those cases came to you for your information? p 

A. Sometimes they did. ‘ 

Q. Not always? 

A. Ne: . 

Q. Therefore this case of Harnam Si: regarding 
the attack on Mr. Wale did not come per you? 

A. I don’t think it did. 

Q. At least yoou ermember that Mr. Wale shot Har- 
nam Singh twice? 

A. It all happened before I got there. 


Q. Then you have stated in answer to Sir Chimanlal 
pelelyed 8 question that your chronological statement 
is based upon the diary or report of th i 
of Police. That is true? eterna pea aati 

A. That is what I have said. 

2 a is not the result of your personal investigation? 

. oO. 

Q. You went to Sangla on the 12th 

nozon B! e of May? 

Q. And there you arrested thi - 
ane yor on that very day 77 per. 

A. Yes. 

Q. Was there any evidence against them before you 
arrested these 77 persons? : 

A. There was 3 lot of general evidence of the dis- 
turbance. 
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Q. Was there any evidence before you that these 77 
persons were concerned with that general disturbance? 

A, Yes, 

Q. Was there a statement by any person? 

A. I don't think there was any recorded statement. 

Q. Did: you hear those witnesses make oral state- 
ments to you? Did about half a dozen or dozen per- 
sons make any oral statements to you? 

A. I think a lot of people told me in general terms. 

Q. And they gave you the names of these 77 persons? 

A. As far as P remember, some people pointed them 
out. 

Q. That would be for the purpose of identification? 

A. For the purpose of showing that they had taken 
part in the disorders, 

Q. Therefore may I take it that at Sangla the identi- 
fication took place before you arrested these men? 

A. I think so. 

Q. You first of all held an identification? 

A. I think they were pointed out. 

Q. On the 14th again you arrested 47 persons? 

A. I don’t remember. 

Q. Is it not a fact that out of all these 122 or 123 
persons whom you arrested, only eight people were 
challenged and the others were released after they were 
kept under arrest for four or five days? 

A. I think that is so. 

Q. Is it not a fact that one of the things suggested 
by you was the realisation of a fine of Rs. 50,000 from 
Sangla? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And you collected the respectable people of Sangla 
on the 19th, and told them that you would realise 
Res. 50,000, and when they agreed to pay tho fine of 
Rs. 50,000, you released all those persons? 

A. No, that has nothing to do with the other matter. 

Q. Is it or is it not a fact that the Government 
instead of making a demand of Rs. 50,000 has reduced 
it very considerably? Do you know what the Govern- 
ment demand is now? : 

A. No, I don’t know. 

Q. Do you remember that at Sangla under your order 
@ roll-call was made under which boys had to attend 
four times a day—at 10 a.m., 2 P.w., 5 p.m. and & P.w.? 

A. I have already answored that to your neighbour. 

Q. Was it four times? 

A. T have said in 80 many words that I don't re- 
member how many times. ° 

Q. Was it four times? 

A. I have already answered that. 

Q. I don’t remember. Kindly give the answer 


in. 

A. You will get it from this record. I don’t remem- 
ber it. It was a military order. I don’t remember 
how many times they were required to attend. 

Q. It was a military order, bat you were the Area 
Officer there, and it was for you to see as to whether 
this order was obeyed or not? ’ 

A. It is a statement. Do you want me to agres to 
your statement? 

Q. You were the Area Officer at Sangla? 

A. I was the Area Officer at Sheikhupura. 

Q. And also at SanglaP 

A. I don’t think so. 

Q. Did you order that when these boys attended the 
roll-call they should make a statement? 


A. T have already said that the order was given by a. 


military officer. i 

Q. Do you know that the order to these boys given 
by the military officer was they should say mainne koi 
quaur nahin kiya, aur na age koi qusur karunga, tauba, 
tauba, tauba. That is to say, we have not committed 
any offence, we will not in future commit any other 
offence, and tauba, tauba, tauba, that is, we repent, we 
repent, we repent.. Do you know if any such order 
was given? 

A. I do not know. 

Q. Did you make any suggestion about erecting any 
house of repentance? Did you suggest any tauba ghar 
should be erected in any of these villages? 

A. I suggested that possibly good might come out of 
evil by getting the leading people to subscrihe to the 
building of 9 jail ghar at Sheikhupura, 
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Q. And you thought that this would cost about 
Rs. 10,000, and you wanted to realise half of it from 
the pleaders? 

A. I don't think so. * X 

Q. And your idea was that the people would go inside 
that building and repent for what they had done on the 
14th or 15th April? 

A. That was the idea. 

Q. Did the Government accept your suggestion? 

A, Tt was never laid before Government? 

Q. So far as these pleaders were concerned, did you 
cause any proceedings to be instituted before the 
Punjab Chief Court? 

A. I made a confidential report. 

Q. Then the papers were sent back to you, and you 
put Mr. Penny on to make enquiries into the conduct 
of these pleaders? 

A. You have asked me two or three questions, out 
of which which do you want me to answer, the first part 
or the second? You first say that the papers were sent 
back. I don't think the papers were sent back. 

Q. Was this matter under your orders investigated 
by Mr. Penny? 

A. I think Mr. Penny made some enquiries. 

Q. Did you give any notice to these pleaders under 
the law? Did you give them time? 

A. No, the matter was reported for the High Court's 
orders. There they take action. 

Q. But before you report the case to the High Court 
and the High Court passes any orders, do you know 
that under the Legal Practitioners’ Act you have to 
give the pleaders time, you have to take their explana- 
tion? 

‘A. The High Court does that. 

Q. Now am I right in saying that more than a dozen 
durbars were held by you during the month of May in 
different places? 

A. I don't know what you mean by the word 
‘durbar.' More than a dozen times people were col. 
lected no doubt in different villages. 

Q. And you made speeches? 

A. I talked to them sometimes. 

Q. Of course those were durbars on a minor scale, 
and in those durbara was the conduct of the pleadera 
the subject of your discourse? 

A. Very likely it was alluded to. 

Q. And in very emphatic terms? 

A. In not very favourable terms. 

Q. You asked the people never to trust the pleaders, 
they were a set of cheats and so forth? 

A. No. 

Q. Do you know Ushanak Rai, pleader? 

A. Whereof? 

Q. Of Sheikhupura. He happened to be a lambardar_ 
and you dismissed him? 

A. Very likely. 

Q. Can you give me any idea of the number of per- 
sons who attacked the Sangla station? 

A. The station was attacked, what do you meanP 

Q. What was vour information as to the total num. 
ber of the mob that attacked the Sangla station? 

A. Do you mean the crowds that went down to the 
station. 

Q. Yes? 

A. TI cannot give any definite number. 

Q. Am I right if I say that the number was lesa 
than a hundred? 

A. T was not there. I can’t say. 

Q. Supposing they were less than a hundred, then 
how do you account for the arrest of more than a 
hundred persons? 

A. Because a very latge crowd paraded the town with 
a black flag, and a very large crowd collected outside 
the railway station and there were disturbances out- 
side as well as inside. 

Q. Was any amount collected under your orders at 
Sangla for the comfort of soldiers and receipta given? 


A. No. 


Q. Were any respectable persons to your knowledge 
called for the purpose of pulling punkahs? 


A. No, 


-. 
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¢ Do you know one Mohan Lal, merchant, of Sangla, 
an 


one Sardar Sardari Lal, another cloth merchant, 
of Sangla? 
A. 1 don’t know them. ‘ 
@. Do. you know that a number of persons were 


killed on the night of the 15th at Chuharkana? 

A. I have heard of some. ; 

Q. What happened to them, do you know anything? 

A. No, I don't know. 

Q. Do you remember that about 185 persons were 
srrested at Chubarkana? 

A. Very likely. 

Q. Do you know whether those persons who were 
killed or wounded at Chuharkana were residents of that 
place or camé from outside villages? 

A. No, I don't know that. 

Q. Do you know one Mastan Chand? 

A. Whereof? 

Q. He was the assistant station master of Moman 
station ? 

A. Yes, I have met him. 

Q. Did you arrest him? 

A. I think T did. 

Q. Do you know that he was kept in custody for 
four or five days? 

A. Very likely. 

.. Then. he was not prosecuted, at all? 
- No. 

Q. He was the principal witness in the case which 
came up for trial about the attack on Moman station? 

A. I don't think he was. He may have been a wit- 
ness. 

Q. Now is it not a fact that the identification made 
by the station staff was made after this man was 
released 

A, Toat I don't know. 

Q. You were able to make these large number of 
grrests without any military help? 

A. Yes, the military were there at the back. 

Q. I mean to say you did not requisition their help, 
but you arrested them as District Magistrate? 

A. There was a force of military in Chuharkana at 
the time. 

Q. You know the Baisakhi fair, it is a very big fair, 
within your jurisdiction? 

A. This fair is different from the sacha sauda fair. 

Q. It was held on the 18th or 14th? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And according to your statement all the seditious 

ches or the strong speeches were delivered on the 
lth or 12th? 

A. Very likely. 
~ Q. I would like to know if all this, as you say, hap- 
pened as a result of the speeches and of what happened 
at Chuharkana and Moman and at other places on the 
llth and the 12th: how is it that nothing happened 
on the 18th or 14th, when there was every opportunity 
for a very large crowd to commit all sorts of damage 
and disturbances? 

A. That is one of the contributory causes. The 
speeches were one of the contributory causes prior to 
the outbreak. : 

Q- Nothing happened on the 18th and 14th. 

A. Peovle rushed down to the trains both on the 13th 
and the i4th asking for Europeans. 

Q. What reasons had you to believe that what hap- 
pened on the 15th was the result of the spceches deli- 
vered on the 11th? 

A. Plenty of reasons. If people speak against the 
Government, against the Bills, and inflame the igno- 
rant masags, that is a contributory cause to the out- 
break that followed four days afterwards. 

Q. If I understand your statement rightly, you do 
pot say that those speeches were in any way objection- 
able? 1 

A, When? 

Q. On the 11th? 

A. Where? 

Q. At Sheikhupura and at some other places? 

A. The speech on the 11th at the sacha sauda fair 
was a very objectionable one. G 

Q. The speeches at Chuharkana and at Sheikhu- 
pura? U 


A. They were.” Objectionable language was used 
there too, 

Q. Have you got any record of these speeches? 

A, Some police were there. 

Q. They have got the record. 

A. I expect so. ; 

Q. Do you or do you not believe as a matter of fact 
that all these disturbances and damage committed on 
the 15th were due to the fact of a number of Sikh 
soldiers going inside the town and inciting the mob? 

A, What do you mean? In Chuharkana? 

Q. At Sheikhupura. You make a statement that a° 
number of Sikh soldiers went inside the city and in- 
cited the mob? 

A. Are you talking of my report? 

Q. Was it at Wazirabad? 

A. No, no. 

Q. Do you agree with me that all that had happened 
at Chuharkana was the result of the incitement of 
those soldiers? 

A. No, certainly not. 

ig aie you seen the police reports about it? 

» A. Yes. 

Q. Don't they ascribe what happened at Chuharkana 

ye incitement of these Sikh soldiers ?. 
- No. 

Q. And if there is any such report before this com- 
mittee, that report will not be correct that the Sikh 
eae were Tesponsibie for what happened at Chuhar- 
ana 

A. I don't think you will find any report to the effect 
that the Sikh soldiers were responsible. You will find 
some reports that some exciting language was used by 
some of the soldiers to these people. 

Q. They said ‘‘ go and commit the mischief, burn 
the thing, and so on.’’ Up to that time nobody was 
inclined to destroy or burn anything. If my memory 
is correct, that is what is before us. 

A. I have given you my answer. 

Q. You yourself in your statement say that the 
sepoys urged them to commit further excesses by cut- 
ting telegraph wires, and so on? : - 

A. That I believe to be true. 

Q. Do you know one Ralla Ram of Chuharkana? 

A. Who is he? 

Q. Ralla Ram of Chuharkana, the father of Mangu. 
You wanted Mangu. This man Ralla —Ram was 
arrested as a hostage as Mangu had absconded? 

A. Possibly it is true. 

Q. For how many days was He kept under arrest? 

A¢T cannot tell you. 

Q. And he was taken as a hostage because his son 
Mangu had absconded? : 

A. Very likely. 

Q: I would like to know whether in your opinion 
there was any need for the maintenance of Martial 
Law in your district after the 30th April? 

A. Yes, I think it was desirable to keep it on a bit 
longer. 

Q. What were your reasons for it? 

A. Just to show the power of the sarkar and as a 
lesson to the people. 

‘ Q. Do you know the total population of the tahsils 
wa were in your jurisdiction? 


- No. 

Q. Do you know that the number suspected or who 
were in the crowd, even taking the largest figure, was 
infinitesimal as compared to the total population? 

A. It was very small, 

Q. You admit that after the 19th April nothing hap- 
pened in your jurisdiction? 

A. It was absolutely quiet. 

Q. Then the arm of the law and existence of the mili- 


tary power was there for 11 days even before you 
arrived there? ~ 


A. Yea. 

Q. And therefore I want to know if this military 
display for 10 days was not sufficient for bringing those 
persons who had forgotten the power of the Govern- 
ment to their senses? 

A. Still we had to do a good lot of sweeping up, 
getting absconders, effecting the arrests of several per- 
sons, and so it was certainly advisable to have the help 
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of the military, because practically there is no police 
there at all. : 

Q. Do I understand that bécause there was Martial 
Law that would be an inducement for people to turn 
up? 

yh. We had our own way of getting men. 

Q. So far as that is concerned, Martial Law had 
nothing to do with it at‘ all? A 

A. The presence of the military, I think, had a 
great effect. 

Q. Iam not quarrelling with that at all. You may 
have got the assistance of the military. My point is 
about the maintenance of Martial Law? 

A. There was no harm in it. Nobody was suffering 
any hardship. I am only giving my opinion. 

Q. So far as the arrests were made, you have men- 
tioned two points—Martial Law had got back abscon- 
ders, and you admit they could have been got back 
without the military. Therofore I don't see how Mar- 
tial Law could help you in making arrests and getting 
absconders. : 

A. I say the presence of the military, and the keep- 
ing on of Martial Law had ao great effect. 

Q. You admit that the military was there before the 
proclamation of Martial Law? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Therefore you cannot give us any other facts 
which necessitated the maintenance of Martial Law 
after the 380th April? 

A. I have already given you that information. 

Q. You cannot add anything else to it? . 

A. No, I cannot. 

Q. You have stated that a large number of these 
persons who were identified were known to the railway 
stuff because they were the residents of the city itself 
or of the surrounding villages which were close to the 
railway station. Am I right in supposing that up to 
the date of your arrival these railway officials were 
questioned by the police and up to that time they had 
not given the names of any persons whatsoever? 

A. I don’t know whether they had been questioned 
by the police, but they had given the names of very 
few people. 

Q. It was after your arrival that more names were 
given? . 

A. Yes. 

Q. And am I right in supposing that till your arrival 
only three persons were arrested and no more? 

A. ‘Very few. 

Q. When you were asked on what you based your 
opinion, you stated that you have based your opinion 
about the whole agitation boing anti-European on the 
frequent statements that were made before you when 
trying cases? 

A. I have never said so. I said there were mani- 
festations against Europeans. I have never said that 
the disturbances were anti-European. - 

Q. So far as your district is concerned, the assault 
on Mr. Wale is one? 

A. Yes, 

Q. The second one, the American Mission which was 
burnt at Chuharkana? 

A. The man there escaped. 

Q. So far as this thing is concerned, I don’t think 
the missionary was inside the house at all? 

A. Ho ran away to Lahore tho morning that his 
house and mission were burnt. 

Q. At what time was this house attacked? 

A He left in the day and his house was burnt at 
night. 

Q. He had already left in the day time and his house 
was burnt in the night time? 

A. Yes. 


By Sardar Sahibzada Sultan Ahmad Khan— 
Q. Do I.understand you tightly, that people were 
generally loyal but not law-abiding? 
A. That was my experience in the Punjab in two 
’ other districts. 2 
Q. What about the people of those districts that you 
were in charge of? 
A. I have already said that I had no personal ex- 
perience before I went to that place. 
= Nvou. v 


Q. When you got there did you find anything against 
the Government going on or any organisation or con- 
spiracy? Apart from these disturbances? 

A, No, I fcund nothing else. 

Q. When you came to these tahsils so far as you 
could see was there anything in their general conduct 
to make you modify your opinion as regards the people 
of districts of which you have experience? 

A. Nothing. 

@. Am I correct in concluding that there were a 
number of badmashes always ready for opportunity 
and loot? : 

A. Yes, always. 

Q. You say something about ill-disposed pleaders at 
Sheikhupura and seditionists in the markets of Chuhar- 
kana and Sangla misrepresenting the Rowlatt Bill— 
how did they express themselves in this matter, was it 
done privately or in public? 

A. Both at public meetings and in private talk. 

Q. Did they go round asking people to protest by 
means of a hartal? 

A. Iam not in a position to say. 

Q. Then on what is your statement based? 

A, It is based on police and other reports, 

Q. What sort of reports? 

A. Probably reports from the Sub-Divisional Officer 
and reports from people who attended the meeting. 

Q. I presume most of the protest was done through 
meetings? 

A. Perhaps. 

Q. I understand there was very easy communication 
between Amritsar and Lahore and these places and 
probably events-which happened to Lahore were car- 
tied to those places in a day? 

A. Yes. 

Q. The disturbances there took place on the 14th, 
15th and 16th, so probably they had news of what 
happened at Amritsar on the 18th? 

A. Yes. : 

Q. You have stated that crowds very often visited 
the railway station to meet trains and the object is 
stated to have been to attack Europeans? Did they 
attack any Europeans in the train at all? 

A. They asked for them on several occasions, but 
I think there were no Europeans on the trains There 
were about two trains each way and they used to run 
down and ask for them. 

Q. The crowds used to go down to the station and 
ask for Europeans? 

They were heard shouting out ‘ any gora log!" 

Q. Who heard that? 

A. The railway officials. 

Q. They made reports to you and on that you found- 
ed your statement? 

A. T have not put that in my statement at all. 

Q. You say in your statement ‘' at about 2 P.M. after 
the troop train had departed, a large crowd of villagers 
and rioters from the mandi assembled and set to work 
to wreck the line between the canal bridge and the 
station. The arrival of the passenger frain from Lahore 
diverted their attention to the station: the train was 
attacked and looted and the engine damaged. Follow- 
ing on this the station staff was assaulted.”’ Is that so? 

ea The station master was rather badly knocked 
about. 

Q. On the 15th you mention that an armoured train 
arrived which picked up a portion of a crowd with its 
search light and opened fire with a machine gun. The 
rioters hastily dispersed and thereafter there was no 
more trouble. I take it that there was no more trouble 
in your jurisdiction? : 

A, There was no more fresh trouble. 

Q. Martial Law was proclaimed in those two tahsile, 
but as everything was quiet after 15th what was the 
object of proclaiming Martial Law if that was 80? 

A. T have already given an answer to that. I think 
it was a good thing to keep on Martial Law for a bit 
longer. 

Q. But if everything was quiet what was the necer- 
sity for proclaiming Martial Law? 

A. It was a good thing to teach the people what 
Martial Law is and also in case of any further outbreak 
it shows how quickly the earkar gets on to them. 
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Q. If there is a possibility of a further outbreak then 
must Martial Law be imposed for ever? 

A. No; that does not follow at all. 

Q. You say the total number of really disaffected 
persons in this district was probably under three 
figures, though some ten thousand persons took part 
in demonstrations, looting or destroying without really 
knowing what they were doing? 

A, Yes, 

Q. Whom would you really call disaffected persons? 

A..1 cannot enumerate them all, but disaffected per- 
sons are those who are always ready to proceed to 
violence in order to attain their ends. 

Q. But such persons were very few and the rest may 
he ready for mischief? 

A. They thought they could go to Lahore and they 
thought that the end of the sarkar had come. 

Q. You describe the black flag as an emblem of 
violence—is it not an emblem of sorrow? 

A. It is generally used when violent action is con- 
templated. 

Q. So you have experience of it being used in that 
way? 

A. I cannot give you instances. 

Q. Where is it generally used? 

A. Generally in the Punjab. I cannot give you 
instances, but I have heard that it is used for purposes 
connected with violence. 


By Mr. Herbert, Government Advocate— 

Q. Surprise has been expressed at the fact that when 
you made a eertain number of arrests you only sent up 
cight for trial. Is that due to the salutary rule that 
persons will not be sont up for trial when there is not 
more than one witness against the accused? 

A, Yes, 

Q. With regard to very many persons who confessed 


_their guilt, did you take measures to see that there was 


no undue pressure brought to bear on them? 

A. The police had no dealings in the matter at all. 

. After how many days were these men tried? 

. About six or cight days. 

. And where would they remain in the meantime? 
. They remained in police custody. 

When you brought these men up did you ask them 
whether they were confessing voluntarily and did they 
appear to confess voluntarily? 

A. It was quite clear that they were guilty. : 

Q. Were you ordinarily present when these floggings 
were being administered? 

A. Yes. od 


Q. Can you tell us approximately how many men 
were present at these floggings? 


A. There were about twenty or thirty persons, if the 


manu being whipped howled, to see what was happen- 
ing. 


OrROoroe 


Rai Sahib LALA SRI RAM SUD, Extra Acsistant Commissioner, Sub-Divisional Officer, Sheikhupura. 


By the President— 

Q. I think you were in charge of the Sharakpur sub- 
division of the Gujranwala District? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. And your head-quarters were at Sheikhupura? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. And you were there during the whole of the dis- 
turbances? 

A. Yes, I was. 

Q. I see that nothing happened in~Sharakpur tahsit 
except that telephone wires were broken near Muridke? 

A. Yes, 

Q. Was it ever discovered who did that damage? 

’ A. It remained untraced. 

Q. You start off by explaining what happened’ at 
Sheikhupura and I see that there was hartal on the 6th 
of April? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. And there was # meeting at which a certain 
amount of political discussion ensued? 

A, Yes, Sir. 

Q. Had that a tendency to excite people? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. I see there was a calm on the 7th, ath, 9th and 
10th April? 

' A, Yes; there was an outward cali. 

Q. I think you left for Gujranwala on the 10th 
April? 

A. On the evening of the 10th. 

Q. You returned to Gujranwala on the 18th of April? 

A. Yes. 

Q. I think your train ran all right on that day al- 
though there was some discussion as to whether it would 
go or not? 

A. I had no connecting train at Shahdara but the 
train from Gujranwala to Shahdara ran all right, but 
I missed connection and T had to go in a tonga. 


Q. How far is that? 

A, 19 miles from Shahdara. 

Q. Did you travel that distance in a tongqa? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. When vou got back to head-quarters at Sheikhu- 
pura in the afternoon was there a second hartal at 


Sheikhupura on the 14th April? 
A. Yes, Sir. 
Q. There was a free langar opened for the people? 
A. Yes, Sir. 
Q. Was there a riot in the afternoon at a baker's 
shop? 


A. Yes the same evening. 

Q. Why was that? z : 

A, Some people sold jhatka meat and some Muham- 
damans objected. On this matter there was a riot and 
those people who sympathised with the hartal came and 

threw things down from his shop as they did’ not like 
it 

Q. After dark were the telegrapHi lines interfered 
with? 

A. The same evening both postal and railway tele- 
graph lines, 

Q. And this resulted in delaying the Bombay Mail? 

A, Yes, both the Bombay Mail and a troop train. 
The delay of these trains arose from the fact that the 
main line near Gujranwala was broken. 

Q. You heard about that damage on the morning of 
the 15th and did you visit the place and make arrange- 
ments for the damage being repaired? 

A. Yes, 

Q. Was that damage serious? 

A. It was a serious damage because it stopped the 
train from going and telegraphic communication was 
also stopped. I had to wait till telegraphic communi- 
cation was restored in order to send telegramsto my 
officers. 

Q. Did you send a telegraphic message asking for 
military assistance and were you apprehensive of the 
situation? 

A. I was very apprehensive that the situation would 
get out of hand. 

Q. Are the people of Chuharkana in close commer- 
cial relationship with Lahore and Amritsar? 

A, Yes, Sir. 

@ You refer to © meeting that was held on the 11th? 

That was held during my absence on the evening 
of ‘tie 11th. 

Q. Was another meeting held on the 18th near Chu- 
harkana village? 

A. On the 12th there was a meeting and again on 
the 13th. 

Q. Were violent speeches delivered at any of these 
meetings? 

A. Yes, Sir. Violent speeches were made both on 
the 12th and 13th, 

Q. Did you get a report at the time? 

A. I did not get a report from anybody. 
and I came to know later. 


Q. Nothing particular appenca on the 14th? 
A. No, nothing happened. 


I was away 
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Q. On the 16th what occurred? 

A. On the morning of 15th a number of people from 
the Chubarkana market—shop-keepers and others—went 
and broke a part of the rail road near the canal bridge. 
After some time a troop train came and fffind the lines 
broken. A permanent way man was also there and in 
order to let the troop train pass he had that damage 
repaired and then the troop train passed. 

Q. After the troop train passed the damage was done 
again? 

/ As Yes, Sir. 

Q. Was this donc by another crowd? 

A. Another and a bigger crowd because the people of 
Chuharkana also joined. 

Q. On this occasion was the line torn up? 

A. The line and the telegraph wires wore also put 
out of action for a considerable distance. 


Q. After that had been done did the mob turn their ‘4 


attention to the station? 

A, Yes, Sir. 

Q. What did they do there? . 

A. They burnt the station and looted it. There was 
a safe inside the station master’s room which was 
looted. There was also Rs. 1,500 worth of jewellery 
belonging to the station master on leave which he had 
left behind together with some notes and all this was 
also looted. The jewellery was subsequently found in- 
tact in the possession of a rioter. 

Q. Was a railway train held up? 

A. Yes, the railway trfin was held up. It reached 
just about the time the station was burnt. 

Q. Was affy looting done? 

A, The contents of the brake van were looted which 
consisted of fruit and vegetables. 

Q. Was not damage done to the train? 

A. I found the glasses broken and the machinery of 
the engine was smashed and besides this they looted 
a number of tickets which they scattered. They told 
people that they could get free tickets to Calcutta and 
other places. 

Q. That same night did you receive word as to 
damago being done by a crowd? 

A. The same evoning at 5 o'clock I received a telegram 
from a member of the notified area.. As a matter of 
fact I had sent for the members that morning and asked 
them why they had allowed a hartal to be held on the 
morning of the 16th; and they told me that they were 
trying to prevent people from putting stones on the 
railway line. When I heard about this I told thom to 
go back and look after the line and they probably delayed 
in doing so az they were going in tongas and their horses 
had to be fed. 

Q. Was that about 12 o'clock? 

A. At 10 o'clock again came the zaildar of that placo 
and informed me that about 2,000 or 3,000 people had 
assembled at the canal bridge and he heard rumours 
that other people beyond Chuharkana were pulling up 
the rail road towards Sangla side. This was at about 
10 o’clock in the evening. Then came the armoured 
train. 

Q. Did vou get into the armoured train? 

A. I got into the armoured train. 

Q. And did you proceed to Chuharkana station? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did you move slowly and carefully along the 
line? 

A, Yes, because we were afraid that the lines on the 
way might be torn up. 7 

Q. Did you find any obstructions on the line? 

A. We found one pointsman's box placed across the 
line just as we were nearing Chuharkana station, i.c., 
near the distant signal. 

Q. After removing that did you proceed further? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did you see any men about? 


A. We saw men about and then from what we had 
heard, we thought it advisable to opon fire. 


Q. Did you open fire? 
A. We did open fire. 


Q. Were there many men on whom you opened fire? 
‘Was there a large crowd? 


A. There were men, but I cannot say how many men 
were there, because the night was not moon-lit. We 
could only see by the searchlight. We only found one 
man dead in the morning aud probably there might 
have boen more people dead, but we did not know. 
People might have been removed during the night. 

Q. When you took that action, what opinion had you 
as regards the intentions of these people? 

A. They were probably out for mischief on the line. 

Q. Was there any lawful occasion for their being on 
the line? : 

A. There was no lawful occasion for their being on 
the line at that time. 

Q. If you had not removed that pointsman’s box from 
the line, might it have derailed the train? 

A. Quite so. 

Q. Did you next morning find not only the body of the 
one man who was killed, but also.a coil of broken tele- 
graph wires? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Was that found near the man? 

A. Quite near the man. 

Q. Did you know how that wire had been broken? 

A, We did not know whether he was in the crowd or 
broke it later on. This man did not belong to Chuhar- 
kana village or market, but came from another village;- 
probably he came as othcr people from neighbouring 
villages were rushing towards Chuharkana market to 
loot it. He was a machchi by caste and belonged to 
Kujar; he had no connection with the market or with 
Chuharkana village ostensibly, but had evidently come 
for the purpose of looting. 

Q. Did you, then proceed to Chuharkana Station it- 
self? 

A, Yes, 

Q. What happened to the mob after you had fired? 

A. They heard our gun shots; of course the scarch- 
light could be seen from a distance. They dispersed 
before our arrival. 

Q. You were using a scarchlight? 

A. Yes, we were still suspecting that there might be 
some hiding themselves in the neighbourhood; we got 
down from the armoured train and went into a factory 
where we suspected some poople were hiding. We 
actually forced open the door of a room and found 
a brand new chavi outside it and inside there was a 
stalwart young Jat. He had probably left the chavi 
outside. A chavi is a pointed weapon with a long sweep 
which can be fixed to a long handle. It is the weapon 
used in these parts to kill people. 

Q. Were some rifle shots fired? 

A. Yes. 

Q. At whom? : 

A, They were fired in the dark simply to terrify 
people. There was no particular aim. 

Q. So far as you could ascertain afterwards, was 
anyone killed? 

A. No one was killed. 

Q. Meantime it was daybreak and you proceeded 
along the line? 

A. We proceeded to the village of Chuharkana, be- 
cause it was some distance from the Chuharkana 
market. 

Q. Did you then supervise the mending of the tele- 
graph_ wires? 

A. Yes, 

Q. When you were thero, did you notice atiy move- 
ment of a large number of people from the far side of 
the village? 


A, Sitting in the armoured train, I noticed move- 
ments of people and we thought that they were arrang- 
ing to attack us. 

Q. What did you do? 


A, Then we went into the village and we did some 
firing there; but no one was hurt in the village itself, so 
far as I know. Then during our absence, the machine 
gun was opened, because a number of people tried to 
get out of the house and I think two or three people 
were wounded and one man subsequently died. 


Q. I soe you refer to a number of people having armed 
themselves with a view to attack? 
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A, Yes, later on. I found from those very people of 
Chuharkana that they had in fact collected in places to 
attack us. 

Q. Did you yourszlf actually see any hatchets in the 
hands of the people? 

A. No; we had no occasion to go near a dangerous 
mob. But I heard from a reliable source. 

Q. The next morning did you look for the bodies of 
people who might have been killed? 

A. Yes, we went into the fields and we found the 
dead body of only one man. 

Q. That is the one you have already referred to? 

A, Yes. 

Q. When you were engaged in that operation, did you 
see anything occur? 

A. We saw a man waving a signal from the mission 
house there. The Rev. Smith, the owner of the house, 
who was residing there before had ficd a day or two 
before, because some Indian friends had told him that 


‘ he might be molested, being a European; so he left by- 


a night train. 

Q. At this time, was there strong anti-European 
feeling among these villagers? , 

A. So it seemed. The gentleman had to fly for his 
life; and as a matter of iact in the train thht was held 
up at Chuharkana, there was one man, Ikbal Singh, 
pleader, Lyallpur. There was also with him another 
young man, son of Khan Sahib Abdul Khudus, 
Sessions Judge in the Punjab, who was in European 
dress. As the train reached Chuharkana, Ikbal Singh 
gave him his pugree and asked him to change his Euro- 
peau hat, and the young man did change. They were 
all Eeld up and they had to stop in a house for the night. 
There was also an executive engincer; he was elec- 
trical engineer of Lyallpur and he was with his family. 
They were afraid of these looters. They hid them- 
selves in a house and fastened it from inside, 
and they had brickbats and other things. I 
subsequently came to know this from the owner 
of the house and there were a number of women 
and children in the house. They were all erying for 
help just before we arrived. Not only this, but a good 
many people from that market bad loft for the fields 
and had to pass the night on filth. 

Q. Do you mean to say that there was such a state 
of alarm? ? 

A. Yes, my Lord. 

Q. You saw that yoursclf? 

A, I did not sce the people in the fields, but I heard 
as soon as I went there the next morning. 

Q. You are referring to the 16th? 

A. Yes, I am referring to the night between 15th and 
16th April. 

Q. The armoured train returned to Labore on the 
16th? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Did it go back again to Chuharkana on the 17th? 

A, On the 17th we went back again to Chuharkana. 

Q. Did a party of soldiers come to the village to 
effect the arrest of somebody there? 

A. Yes. They went to another village Padranwala close 
to Chuharkana. Ram Singh Thakuria who was wanted 
had fled towards that village from Chuharkana, of 
which he was a resident. : 

Q. Did you find from them that thero had been 
some firing? - 

A. As the soldiers returned, they told us that there 
was some firing because two men armed with guns fired 
at them and in exchange they had also to fire upon 
them. 

Q. Coming to Dhaban Singh and Moman, these are 
two railway stations situated, as we know, between 
Chuharkana and Sangala? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Were both those stations burnt? 


A. Both stations were burnt and the goods lying on 
the station premises looted. 

Q. Were large mobs engaged in theso acts of in- 
cendiarism? 


A. Two whole villages were concerned in the looting’ 


of Dhaban Singh station, and so far as my informa- 
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tion goes, 8 or 9 villages were concerned in the looting 
of Moman station. 

Q. Was much loot obtained at these occasions ? 

A. No loot was obtained from tho station. Some rice 
was taken from Dhaban Singh station and we came to 
kuow it was thrown in the pond on our assival. 

Q. On the morning of the’ 1sth was through com- 
munication restored? 

aA, Yes, my Lord. 

Q. And did you then proceed in the armoured train 
towards Sangala? 

A. Yes, because Sangala was also within my sub- 
division, 5 

Q. Where is that village Mahnianwala? 

A. It is between Moman and Dhaban Singh. 

Q. Did snything occur flere? 

A. Yes, as both the villages of Mabhnianwala and 
Pakka Dalla were concerned in the mischief in the case 
of Dhaban Singh, and had looted that station, I and 
the Oticer Commanding took counsel together and 
thought it advisable that some lesson must be taught 
to these villagers. Then we walked into the village. 
I had no occasion to go into Pakka Dalla village, be- 
cause it is further away. Mahnianwala is nearer at 
a distance of one mile. Myself, the Officer Command- 
ing and some soldiers walked together, and on the way 
a crowd that was in the fields was fired upon. 

Q. Was that crowd bent on mischief in your opinion? 

A. Yes, the whole countryside was bent on mischiet 
in those days. It was only after this firing had been 
dune that they came to their senses. 

Q. yon effected the arrest of the village lambardar? 

. Yes. - 

Q. Had he been engaged in any of these things? 

A. His son was involved. 

Q. Had the lambardar himself personally anything 
to do with those things? 

aA. Ido not think so. At any rate he ought to have 
given information. He could stop his son from joining. 
the mob. He, being a lambardar, it was his duty to 
give information. 

Q. He gave no information? 

A.No  - 

Q. Did you then proceed to Sangla? 

A, Yes. 

Q. I think there had been s hartal there on the 12th 
April? : 

A, Yes. r 

Q. And wires had been cut in several places on the 
night of 15-16th? 

A. Yes, in three directions, towards Sangla Hill, 
Hafizabad and towards Lahore. ; 

Q. Was a European telegraph inspector attacked by 
a religious fanatic? i 

A, Yes. 

Q. At Sangla then did you learn that the station of 
Mark Bilochan was in danger? 

A, I saw 8 note written by a lambardar, when I 
went to Sangla. On seeing that note, 1 took the ar- 
moured train there, because I had to arrange for the 
safoty of the station. After I had arranged for the 
safety of the station, we came again. 

Q. Did all go well after the 18th? 

A, Yes, nothing happened. 

Q. On the 19th April, I think Lt.-Col. O’Brien visited 
the affected places? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Did he take part slong with you? 


A. Of course, he being the Deputy Commissioner, I 


had to work under him. : 

Q. Did you supervise the police investigation ? 

A. Yes, thereafter. 

Q. Was it at Sheikhupura? 

A. Both at Sheikhupura and Chuharkana, 
By the Hon'ble Mr. Justice Rankin— ¥ 

Q. Had you anything to do with the cases which Mr. 
Bosworth-Smith tried? 


A..T had not except that I supervised the prelimi. 
nary police investigation. 

Q. Were you present in court when he tried cases ou 
any particular occasion? 
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A. Once. 

Q. Do you remember whether on that occasion lots 
of people pleaded guilty? 

A, Yes. 

Q. From what you saw there, were the people plead- 
ing guilty genuinely? 

“A. Yes, a8 a matter of fact people caine to confess 
what they had done. 

Q. As I understand tho identification parades were 
the basis of the crown case or had you independent 
witnesses ? 

A. That and also the evidence of the notified arca 
committec members. The committee members were all 
reliable people and they also testified. 

Q. Then as regards the bulk of the people who were 
tried by Mr. Bosworth-Smith, werc they charged with 
rioting? 

A. They were charged with breaking the lines and the 
telegraph: This is a most serious charge under the 
Railway Act. 


By Sir. G. H. Setaluad— 

Q. Lala Sri Ram, how many years have you been em- 
ployed in these parts? 

A. I joined Sheikhupura on the 24th August 1918. 
That is, I was there about six months before these 
disturbances took place. 

Q. Before that were you.in some other districts? 

A. I was in @ good many districts of the Punjab. 

Q. Your service is a long one in the Punjab? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You have known the people of the Punjab inti- 
mately, I take it? 

_ A. Yes; they are my countrymen and T know them 
every well. 

Q. Have you found the people in the Punjab, in your 
experience all these ycars, loyal and law-abiding? 

A. Not since some times - 

Q. Up to what period did you find them loyal? 

A. Some time before those occurrences I had found 
em openly talking against Government in the railway 
rains. ae 

Q. When did that begin? 

A. 1 was not a touring officer before I came to 
Sheikhupura, but sinco I became touring officer, I 
found that. 

Q. I want the period? 

A. Nearly seven months. 

Q. Before what? 

A. Before these occurrences. 

Q. Seven months before April 1919? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Till then they were perfectly loyal? 

A. Not that even. 

Q. They were never loyal? 

A. Not never, but not everyone of them. 

Q. You cannot expect everyono in a country to bo 
loyal? When you speak of the Funjab, you cannot 
single out individuals. 

A. But I did not meet everybody in the Punjab. I 
inet ‘only some; out of this some I found some not 
loyal. 

Q. You are an experiencod officer of fhe Punjab and 


surely you can givo me a general view as to your - 


opinion about the people of the [’unjab. In your ex- 
perience did you find them generally loyal and law- 
abiding? 

A. So far as the ignorant people arc concerned, they 
know nothing about loyalty and disloyalty. They can- 
not make any difference. 

Q. Surely, Lala, you can answer this simple ques- 
tion? 

A. The word gencrally means a lot. It is not a 
simple question. 

Q. You understand what loyalty means? 

A. It is very difficult to define things, but I under- 
stand it according to my light. 

Q. You aro the first officer who has found difficulty 
in answering this question. So many officers have in 
one way or another answered this question? 


A. I have to give a correct answer. 
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_ Q. I do not mean to suggest that you should give an 
incorrect answer. 

A. I do not say you want to suggest to me that I 
should give a wrong answer. As a witness, I am 
supposed to give a true answer. 

Q. What is your experience? Did you gencrally find 
people loyal? 

A. With regard to which class, the masses or the 
educated class? 

Q. Take the masses first? 

A. The masses so far have becu Yoyal. 

Q. Did they also begin to show signs of disloyalty 
during these 7 mouths that you referred to or not? 

A. Not before the Amritsar occurrences. 

Q. Till wo come to the 10th April or somewhere 
about that, the masses were loyal? 

A. Yes, about the 10th or 6th April, when the agita- 
tion began. 

Q. I will take the beginning of April. 
the masses were quite loyal? 

A. I think so. 

Q. Then the educated classos compared to the mass- 
es are very infinitesimal? 

A. They are very impulsive, I should say. 

Q. That is not my question. They are infinitesimal ; 
they are a small minority compared to the masses? 

A. Yes. ' 

Q. Were they loyal or disloyal before the 7 months? 

A. Some loyal and some disloyal. 

Q. Asa class did you find them loyal or disloyal? 

A. It is very difficult to say ‘ as a class’ what their 
attitude was. I can only give the names of a few 
people whom I met and who were loyal. I have not 
met everybody. 

Q. Do you consider yourself among the educated 
class? . 

A. I think so. 

Q. Now, tho educated classes, you will agroe, Lala, 
are the product of the western education that the 
British Government have given to them? 

A. Yes, they are. ¥ 

Q. And their influence and position is intimately 
bound up with the maintenance of British rule in this 
country? 

A. Quite so. 

Q. Therefore even pure self-interest will dictate 
loyalty? 

‘A. They ought to be loyal if they think of this. 

Q. Did you say that some of them were perverse? 

A. Not all of them. 

Q. Was it a very small proportion? 

A. I cannot say a very small proportion, but I would 
say some of them. 

@. You would grant then that the bulk of them are 


Up to that 


loyal? 

‘A. 1 cannot say that. Some are loyal and some 
disloyal. 

Q. Have you met with more loyal people or disloyal 
people? 


A. That I cannot say, because | have never counted 
the number. Some loyal and some disloyal. 

Q. These masses were loyal according to you up to 
the beginning of April. How did it happen that they 
so suddenly took part in these disturbances? 

A. With regard to the masses, so far as { have come 
to know, most of the trouble was due to the fact that 
false rumours were circulated to these masscs that the 
golden temple at Amritsar was being bombarded. This 
T learnt from a leader Jagat Singh, who was concerned 
in the Dhaban Singh loot. It was due not only to 
this cause, but there are other causes also. ‘This agita- 
tion about the Rowlatt Act also had something to do 
with it, because hartal and meetings took place in 
Chuharkana in connection with the Rowlatt Act. That 
prepared the greater part of the ground. 

Q. You attribute theso disturbances in Sheikhupura 
and the adjoining placcs to the agitation over the 


-Rowlatt Act and the rumours that came about the 


golden temple at Amritsar having beon bombarded? 
A. Yes. 
Q. That excited the crowd? 
A. Yes. 
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Q. Then I suppose that the people who wero out for 
loot, they joined merely for loot? 

A, Not only for loot, because when Chuharkana 
Station was luoted, a member tried to stop it, and the 
men said they would not stop. 

Q. Which member? 

A. Member of the Notitied Area. 

Q. Were you present? 

A. No, I was not. 

Q. Then you had better not give that. 
what you actually know. 

A, Why not if you want me to hear fully? I have 
deposed to many things which are not within my per- 
sonal knowledge; but as a matter of fact, I was the 
officer in charge of the sub-division and I know things 
better than anybody else. 

Q. My only question was this, Lala; that a consider- 
able number of peupic who joined in these disturbances 
from the various villages joined because they thought 
that this was a good opportunity to loot. Is it not 
80? 

A. Not simply this; I am going tc answer this ques- 
tion. 

Q. Was loot one of the objects or not? 


We want 


A. It became that object later, but not when the * 


railway lines were broken first. 

Q. With what object did they come? 

A. The object was religious; they thought of the 
religious persecution by the British Government with 
reference to the bombarding of the golden temple. 

Q. That brought them on? 

A, That brought them on; of course, as I have said 
in my statement, seditious specches were made on the 
13th, before a large crowd by two men. 

Q. Were you present at that meeting? 

A. I heard a good deal about it. 

Q. Did you get reports about that meeting? 


A. I heard reports as soon as I came back from 
Gujravwala, as soov as I had occasion to go Acre. 

Q. Kindly follow me and do not be hasty,“ Was any 
official present at that meeting? 

A. There was one sub-inspector, who unfortunately 
was busy with the dispersing of the rioters at the mela 
and he could not attend the mecting and find out what 
was going on. 

Q. There was no official present at the mectmg? 

A. Not at the meeting, but somewhere near. 

Q. No official was present at the meeting? 

A. Because none knew that seditious speeches were 
going to be delivercd. * 

Q. The reason is another matter. No official was 
present. We want to get at the facts. 

A. No. 

Q. Therefore no report could have been made to you 
or to any other officer of what happened at the meet- 
ing, by any official? 

A. Yes, but the report of other people is just as good 
as that of an officer. 

Q. What you are saying is from what you lcard 
from some other people? 

A. Some reliable people. 

Q. You have no official record of any speech made 
at that meeting? 

A, No official record. 

Q. This is about Chubarkana? 

A. Yes. 

Q. In Chuharkana on the 11th April there was a 
meeting? 

A. Yes, on the evening of the 11th, there was a 
meeting in the mosque, a union meeting between the 
Hindus and Muhammadans; there they distributed 
sweotineats to each other, and pledged to stand to- 
gether. 

Q. You think that was wrong? 

A. So far as this went, it was not wrong, but the 


meeting became wrong by reason of what happened 


later. 


Q. There was nothing wiong about the meeting of 
the 11th? 


A. In itself, no. 
Q. On the 12th you had a hartal? 


A. And a seditious meeting in which two men came 
from a village 20 miles away. 

Q. Lam first dealing with the hartal? 5 

A, Yes, I want -to give out the whole ting at once. 

Q. On the 1zth April you had the hartal? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And that hartal passed off peacefully? 

A. There was no disturbance but there was a mect- 
ing in which sedition was preached. 

Q. We are now dealing with the harta!. 
concentrate attention on that? 

A. Sir, you have to take my answer with the quali- 
fications I have to make. 

Q. I am going to ask you about the meeting. The 
hartal passed off without any disturbance? 

A. Will you not allow me to qualify my answer? 

Q. It did pass off without any disturbance? 

A. No disturbance. 

Q. ‘There was a mecting on the 12th? 

A, There was a meeting on the 12th in which sedi- 
tion was preached. 

Q. Where was this mecting? 

A. At the grain market, 

@. What was the meeting abgut? 

A, Two men gave the incidents at Lyallpur. 

Q. What was it called for ostensibly? 

A, Ostensibly to preach against the Rowlatt Act. 

Q. And did they pass ony particular resolutions at 
that ineeting? 

F Ae No resolutions were passed but they talked a good 
eal. 

Q. Were avy resolutions passed protesting against 
the Bill or to petition the Seeretary of State or the 
Government of India? 

A. The people were not sufficiently educated to know 
that resolutious should be passed. 

Q. How many people were there? 

A. About 200. 

Q. Of Chuharkana? 
A, Chuharkana, 

Q. Were you present? 
A. No. 

Q. You had no official information of what was done 
at that meeting? = ¢ 

A. Because no official was present. I had none. 

Q. On the 13th and 14th you had the Batsakhi 
festival? 

A, On the 13th only, not on the 14th. 

Q. And there was a fair? 

A. A big fair. 

Q. All that passed off peaccably, there was no dis- 
turbance? 

A. No disturbance showing that they were against 
Government. 

Q. There was a hartal on the 15th, was there? 

A, There was a hartal on the 15th at Sheikhupura, 
not at Chuharkana. 

Q. All these happenings that you have deposed to 
took place within 4 days? 

A. Yes, within 4 days. The disturbances onded on 
the night of the 16th. Most of what happened hap- 
peved on the night between the 15th and the 16th. 
There wag no repetition because of the firing. 

Q. After the 16th nothing happened? . 

A, After the 16th, no, so far as the people were 
concerned; execpt that it was reported to me that the 
station of Mir Bilochi was in danger. 

Q. So far as Chuharkana and these other places you 
have spoken about are concerned, everything was over 
by the 16th? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You say that was the result of firing? 

A. J think so. 

Q. Things became quiet beeause you fied? 

A. Yes. - 

Q. About this armoured train that came froin Lahore, 
was it asked for or how was it sent? 

A, I wrote to Government for 100 British soldiers 
early on the morning of the 15tb as I found that the 
railway and the telegraph wires at Sheikhupura had 
been broken during the previous evening. 


Will you 
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You asked for military? 

Yes for military aid. 

. And an armoured train was sent down? 

Yes, 16 came about midnight. 

It came first to Sheikhupura? 

Yes. i 

And you got in there? 

Yes. 

. At what time? 

We left Sheikhupura at 11-55, 

And as you have told us, it was a dark night? 
As far as [ remember. 

You had british soldiers on the armoured train? 
Yes. 

How many? ; 

I cannot say the actual strength. 
And you had machine guns? 

I think so. 

How many? 

. I did not try to find out. 

. And you had scarchlights? 

Yes. 

. From Sheikhupura you proceeded 
on the train? 

A. Yes. Ke 
* <Q. When did you reach Chuharkana? 

A. I cannot say. In my estimation we might have 
taken two hours; it was a distance of 9 miles. 

Q. Then you say you saw certain men on whom you 
opened fire? 
~ A. Yes. 

Q. Where did you find them? y 

A. They were near the distant signal towards Chuhar- 
kana. 

Q. Where were they, on the line itself or outside? 

A. Outside. 

Q. Outside the railway railing? 

A. The railway fence you mean? Thero is no rail- 
way fence there, it only stretches up to the station yard. 

Q. How many people were there? 

A. I cannot say; there were a good number. 

Q. You could not see? 

A. I might be able to see, but I could not see how 
many they were. i 

Q. The searchlight was thrown on them? 

A. Yes, but it could not make them so very distinct. 
Perhaps we could see more distinctly in front than on 
each side. At any rate I found it so. 

Q. The searchlight would throw its light in front 
and not on the sides? 

A. It tums to the sides also, and it was by turning 
the light te the sides that we wer2 able to discover their 
presence. 

Q. By turning the searchlight on them you murt 
have been able to see them? Could you not sce how 
many there were, whether they vere five or more? 

A. There may have been five or more but from what 
I have come to know the number must have been 
more. 4 

Q. Anything may be possible; I am only asking you 
how many you saw? y 

‘A. I have answered the question; I cannot say. 

Q. Did anybody else see them? 

A. Those who were on the trsin might be ques- 
tioned and they may give an answer. 

Q. Did you see what they were doing there, were 
they standing or what were they doing? 

A. We found, as I have written in my statement, 
a coil of wire. 

Q. You found it afterwards? 
after the firing, not before? 

A. Yes, after the firing, next morning. 

Q. When you fired you had not seen the wire? 

A. No. 

Q.\When you saw them by the searchlight what were 
they doing? * 

A. 1 cannot say. They were ‘tanding very prob- 
ably or doing something; I could not see anything. 

Q. You did not make out what they were doing? 

A. No. 

Q. And who decided to open fire on them, did you 
or the soldiers? f 


ChOACASROAOROAO 
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‘to Chuharkana 


You found that wire 


2 ae 


A. Myself and the Officer Commanding. 

Q. Who ordered it? 

A. We tovk counsel together. If an order was ne- 
cessary, I am ready to take the responsibility. 

g. I only want to get at the facts as to who de- 
cided to fire. 

A. Both, I myself and the Officer Commanding. 

@. te consulted togetier and decided to fire? 

. es. 

Q. When you consulted together, on what did you 
come to the conclusion that you should fire? 

A. Because we had already come to know that a 
mob of so many had assembled near the canal bridge. 
I knew it, thore was reliable information with me. . 

Q. When you camc at this point and saw these 
people standing there by means of the scarchlight you’ 
had no particular information about these people being 
there? 

A. It mattered little whether they were near there 
or at some distance; we knew there was a big mob at 
Chuharkana, 

@. You knew the people of Chuharkana had asscm- 
bled ut some time, that there was a large mob? ‘That 
must have been carly in the day? 

_A. Not early in the day; I iearnt about it at 10 
o'clock in the evening. 

Q. But when had they assembled? 

_7 A. They were still there even at 2 o'clock in ¢he 
morning. As I said, they were out for looting the 
market. 

Q. At this point you did not see the mob at all? 

A. Of course we could not see the mob, as I say the 
information was given at the canal bridge whicn was 
probably a-mile away. 

Q. From the point where you were, the crowd you 
had Jicard about, if still there, was over a mile away? 

A. I had not simply heard the mob was there, I had 
also heard that the people from neighbouring villages 
wore rushing towards Chuharkana to loot it. 

_ Q. Therefore you believed the people you saw stand- 
ing there were people come to loot the market? 

A. Yes, and to do damage to the railway line. 

Q. And, therefore, without any further enquiry, you 
opened fire? 

A. Yes, we determined to open fire. 

Q. And your idea was, as you have said once or 
twice, that you wanted to strike terror? 

A. Yes, certainly. 

Q. You had started on the armoured train with the 
intention to strike terror? © 

A. Yes, if necessary. We found it necessary; we 
found men near about the line. 

Q. After that firing did you proceed further to the 
station? Pi 

A. Yes. - 

Q. Did you do anything there? 

A. Yes, as I said we came to know that there were 
some police people at Chuharkana who were fearing 
for thcir own lives and for their wives. 

Q. You ara now speaking of the return journey? 

A. No, I am speaking of the outward journey. As 
we reached the station the few people of the police 
who were there and who had tried to dissuade these 
people from tearing up the line, without success, came 
and informed us that the mob was no longer there and 
had fled on hearing the shots that we had fired from 
the machine gun, and thoy also informed us that some 
people were hiding in a factory near by. 

Q. You went to the factory then? ; 

A. Yes, we got down from the armoured car and 
went to the factory. 

Q. That was in the night? 

A, Yes. 

Q. And having got back from the factory, you prc- 
cecded on your journey? 

A. No, it was daylight then. 
romainder of the night there. 


Q. Then in the morning you pulled up your armour- 
ed train ata village? How far was that village? 


A. It was about a mile off. 
Q. And is it on the railway line? 


Wo had to pars the 
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A. Yes, quite close to the railway line. 

Q. So you moved your armoured train from the 
station to a place in front of this village and pulled it 
up there? 

A. Yes. P 

Q. And then you fired into the village, did you? 

A. Ihave said in my statement that while we were 
in the armoured train we noticed the movement of a 
number of people in the village. 

Q. Yes, I will deal with that in a minute. How 
far were these people whose movements you saw from 
the train? 

‘A. So far as the eyesight could reach. 

Q. How many yards from you? 

A. I cannot give the number of yards. 
far as my eyesight went. 

Q. You were on the railway line? 

A. Yes, and I could see the movement of the people. 

Q. You were in your armoured train opposite to the 
village? The village consists of houses? 

‘A. Yes, but we discovered the: movements of the 
people on the outskirts of the village. , 

Q. That is between the village houses ond the rail- 
way line? 

A. No, on the other side. 

Q. There must be several rows of houses, 
cannot be only one row? : 

‘A. Yes, but I am speaking of the outskirts of the 
village. The outskirts could be seen, but not the 
inside of the village. 

Q. Where were these people, cn the other side or 
where? 

A. By other side I 
could not see. I mean 
but on the outskirts of the village, 
see them from the armoured train. : 

Q. Were they between you and the village houses? 

A. No. 

Q. Between you and the village houses there was 
nothing? 

A. No. 

Q. Where wera these people? f 

A. These people were on one side of the village. 

Q. What do you mean by other side? Do you mean 
behind the houses? 

A. No. I do not mean 
could see myself. 

Q. They were in some outskirt that you could see? 

A. Yes. . 

Q. How many were there? 

. A. 1 could see movements of people. 

Q. You could not see the people at all? 

A. I could see the people. Some of them could be 
seen moving on horsehack a little further away. 
could not give an exact idea of their number. 

Q. You must have formed some idea? You cannot 
say whether they were 5 or 10 or 100? 

‘A. No, I say I discovered movements of people. 

Q. You saw the people and you cannot tell me 
whether there were five or a hunired? 

A. T cannot tell you. “There aight have been @ 
hundred people hidden behind. 

Q. I am asking you about the people you saw? 

A. There were a good many people. . They were 
considerably more than five certainly. 

Q. Could you see their faces from there very well? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What were their movements? 

A. They were moving. : 

Q. I want to know what you mean hy saying you 
saw their movements, what movements? 


It was as 


there 


do not mean a place which I 
they were near the village, 
and that I could 


that, I mcan a side that I 


Q. Their object was to attack you? 

A. Yes; they were collecting and some were going 
to call other people. 

Q. From iooking at them in the distance you made 
out that they were going to call people from the village 
to attack you? 

A. No, I did not say so, I said I learnt about it 
later, but we could guess that they were meaning some 
mischief to us. 

Q. It is true that you learnt that afterwards; I am 
dealing now with what happened then? 

_ A. Unfortunately [ cannot eliminate things that are 
in my brain; I have to take things together. 

Q. What we are dealing with now is what you saw 
at that time and what materiale: you had ther, and 
what your frame of mind was. For that purpose what 
you learnt afterwards is utterly useless. When you 
refer to their movements, what were their actual move- 
ments? 

A. As I said they were coming and going.. I fan- 
cied they were collected for some object. 

Q. You saw some people going into the village and 
some people coming out of it and from that you con- 
cluded that they were collecting to attack you? 

A. Yes, they were collecting with some sinister pur- 
pose, ‘: 

Q. From the mere fact that some people were going 
into the village and some coming out at the time, you 
concluded that they were assembling for some sinister 
purpose? 

A. Yes. I knew what their temper was before. 
We were still there and they had collected and had 
not gone into hiding. 

Q. May I take it in this way, that because when 
you arrived in your armoured train they did not go 
into hiding, you thought they were out for some sinis. ~ 
ter object? 

A. Not exactly. I knew these men had done rffis- 
chief, and on the arrival of the armoured train they 
did not disperse, and as they were still moving about 
I knew some mischief was intended. 

Q. You say these people had done the mischief? 

A. The whole village was there, I could not make 
any distinction. 

Q. You did not make any distinction? 

A. No, certainly not, and ag a matter of fact the 
whole village was there. 

Q. And you considcred the whole village to be 
guilty? 

A, Yes. 

Q. And because they were not in hiding and were 
still vyhowing themselves you thought you were en- 
titled to fire? 

A. Those people ought to have dispersed in the ordin- 
ary course. 

Q. Your view was that when your armoured train 
arrived opposite the village, no villager ought to be 
seen, is that your idea? That is what it comes to? 

A. It docs not come to that, that no villager should 
be seen. 

Q. When the armoured: train came there you noticed 
certain movements? 

A. Yes I noticed certain movements and I concluded ~ 
those movements were intended for some sinister 
object. 

Q. What I want to kitow is why did you conclude 
that? 

A. They were not there in the morning; they had 
collected then; why were they there? 

Q. What time of day was this, exrly in the morning? 

A. It was about 12 or 1. 

Q. And your idea was that they had no business to 


A. They were. not committing any mischief, I do not "ap be going out of or coming into the village at that time? 


say that. They were probably in consultation. ff 
Q. They were not committing any mischief? 
A. No, not at that time. 
Q. What were their actual movements? 
A. People were coming into and going out of the 
village. 7 
@Q. You did not know what their object was? 
A. As I came to know later their object was to 
attack us in the armoured train. 


A. Not going out and coming in. They had some 


a horses with them, why had they these with them? 


Q. These village people should not hava any horses 
at all? 

A, No, but they should not be on their horses at 
that time. : a 

Q. Your reason for concluding that you must fire 
was because you saw some people on horees, is that 
80? 
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A. As I say, this was one of the factors; do not 
take things in an isolated manner. 

Q. One of the factors on which you decided to fire 
was that you saw people on horses? 

A. Yes, some coming and some going. 

Q. And you thought these people had no business to 
be on horses at all? A 

A. Not at that time. 

Q. And on that you fired? 

A. Yes. 

Q. That was the joint action of yourself and the 
officer? 

A. Yes; we went into the village. 
into the village. 

Q. When you left the armoured train it had not 
fired? 

A. The armoured train had not fired at that time. 

Q. Then you decided you should fire? 

A. At that time we held no consultation as to 
whether firing should take place or not. 

Q. When you saw the movements of the crowd you 
did not then decide to fire? 

A. We did not then decide to fire, but we went into 
the village with the idea of disp-rsing them. 

Q. You did not then decide to fire? 

A. Not at that time. 

Q. Those movements did not decide you then to 
fire? 

A. They made us go into the village. 

Q. For what purpose? 

A. To see what was happening. 

Q. Who else went into the village? 

A. British soldiers and the Officer Commanding. 

Q. How many? 
A. I cannot say, probably 10 or 12. 
Q 
A 
Q 
A 
er 


I took the party 


. You went to the village with a machine gun? 

. No, with rifles. 

. Did you go into the village? 

. We went into the village, but we found nobody 

e. Very few people were there. 

Q. You first went into the village? 

A. I think so; we first went into the village. 

Q. In the village you found very few people? Had 
they gone out of the village, or were they in their 
houses? = 

A. I cannot say where they were. 

Q. What did you do next? 

A. We went out and saw a number of people and 
the British soldiers fired, but it did not take effect. 

Q. Where -did you see them? 

A. On the outskirts of the village. 

Q. At the same place as you had seen those people 
before? 

A. On the same side. . 

Q. When you saw the people what were they doing? 

A. I cannot say. E 

Q. You did not notice what they were doing? 

A. T have already said what they were doing. 

Q. But you now came near them, you had first seen 
them from the train; you had now alighted, did you 
see what they were doing? 

A. At that time I did not notice what they wero 
doing. 

Q. You did not care to enquirs what they were 
doing? 

A. I did not care to enquire. 

. Q. You at once decided to fire? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Why did you decide to fire? 

A. Because we knew they were out for mischief. I 
had already come to know these men were doing some 
mischief. : 


. Q. Because you had the fixed idea in your mind that 
these people were bent on mischief you fired? 


A. Yes. 


Q. When you reached near them you did not en- 
quire what they were doing at the time? 


A. No. 
Q. Or look at them? 
A. We were looking at them, 
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Q. You did not care to sea what they were doing, 
you straightaway opened fire at them? How many 
shots were fired? 

A. I do not know, some shots were fired. 

Q. How many people wero killed? 

A. I do not think anybody was killed; one man was 
wounded. 

Q. And did you do this also to teach the people a 
lesson and strike terror? 

A. I said to avert that danger. 

Q. To avoid the danger of their doing further mis- 
chief? 

A. And attacking, and eventually it was found that 
they were ready to attack. 

Q. After having done this, did you go back to the 
train? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And then to what place did you move the train? 

A, We stopped there for some time mending the 
telegraph wires and then returned to Sheikhupura, 
because we had to look after Sheikhupura as well, and 
the armoured train went to Lahcre. 

. This was on the 16th? 

Yes. 

. And the armoured train came back on the 17th? 
. Yes, 

» Where did you board it? 

. At Sheikhupura again. 

Did the armoured train do snything at Sheikhu- 
? 

It did nothing. 

. Then you procecded where? 

. Proceeded to Chuharkana. 

. At what tiine did you proceed to Chuharkana? 

« Might be about 10 o'clock. 

. 10 o'clock in the night? 

In the morning. 

. What did you do there? 

. Nothing was done. 

. Did you pull up at the station or opposite the 
village? 

A. Opposite the village, because those wires had to 
be mended again. 
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Q. What did you do? 

A, Nothing was done at Chuharkana. : 

Q. No further firing? 

A. No. 

Q. Then you went further? 

A. Not that day. I returned to Sheikhupura. 

Q. Nothing further was done on that day, the 17th? 

A. No. 

Q. Did you again go in the armoured car on the 
18th? 


A. Yes.® 

Q. You again started from Sheikhupura? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Where did you go? 

A. Now that communication was restored I wanted 
to visit those places again. I have said ir my state- 
ment: ‘We pulled up the armoured train between 
Dhaban Singh and Moman.’ 

Q. Is Dhaban Singh a railway station? 

A, Yes. 

Q. And Moman? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You pulled up somewhere between the stations? 
What did you do? é 

A. Wo went to Mahnianwala village, a village which 
had taken considerable part in the disturbances. 

Q. You came with soldicrs? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What did you do there? 

A. On the way, a crowd was seen and they were 


on. 

Q. Where? 

A. Near Mahnianwala. 

Q. Outside it? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What was the number? 
A. I cannot give the number. Tt was a crowd. 
Q. Will it bo 10 or 15 people? 

A 


. More than that. 
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Q. How many? 

A. More than 25, 

Q. What were they doing? 

A. There was the crowd. They did nothing. I can- 
not say they were doing anything. 

Q. At what distance were you from it? 

A, About 2 furlongs, I should say. 

Q. You did not see what they were doing? 

A. No. 

Q. You did not care to see? 

A. No. 

Q. In what direction were they going? Were they 
standing or moving? 

A. They were probably standing. 

Q. You were not sure? 

A. hey were probably standing. 

Q. What do you mean by ‘ probably '? You were 
net sure? They might be moving in some direction? 

. They were there. 

ih What were they doing? Were they standing 
there or moving? 

A. Some might be standing and some might be 
moving. 

Q. You do not know what they were doing? 

A. No. 

Q. And you opened fire on them? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Who decided that? Yourself? 

A. Myself and the Commanding Officer. 

Q. Why did you decide to fire? 

A. Because these people had taken a very large 
share in the loot. 

Q. What do you mean by ‘ these people '? 

A. The people of Mahnianwala. 

Q. It cannot be the whole village? 

A. Yes; it was the whole village. 
What is the population of Mahnianwals village? 
. I cannot give the exact number. 
. Roughly, how many thousands? 
I cannot say. 
Surely when you say that the whole village took 
, you would also be able to say how many? 
I cannot say; I did not try to find out the popula- 
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About 10,000? 

I do not think so. 

About 7,000? : 

No, we have not such big villages here. 

Q. Can you give me some rough estimate? 

A. TI cannot give. I have not tried to find out the 
population. 

Q. You say the whole village took part? 

A, That was my information. 

Q. Surely that must be exaggerated. You cannot 
say what the whole population is? 

A. That was my information. 

Q. Because your information was that the whole of 
the Mahnianwala village had taken part in the riots, 
therefore any people of Mahnianwala you saw stand- 
ing there you thought you were entitled to fire on? 

A. I considered none of them to be innocent. 

Q. The people that you saw you thought~were not 
innocent; therefore you opened fire on them, though 
at the moment they were doing nothing? 

A. They were doing nothing at that particular 
moment, but there was a crowd. 

Q. You thought you were justified in firing, because 
you believed they were concerned in the riote? 

A. Yes. 

“Q. How many were killed on that occasion? 

A. One man killed and one wounded, as I came to 
know later. But I have said in my statement one 
man was killed. 

Q. After you went into the village, what did you do 
there? : 
A. We arrested the lambardar. 

Q. And pazsed the night there? - 

A. No, we came to Sangla. 

Q. You proceeded to Sangla that very night? 
A. That afternoon. 


Q. Did you stop at Sangla? 
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A. I, stopped at Sangla for some time and went into 
the market and learned some’ things about what had 
happened there, 

Q. Had you any firing there? - 

A. No. 

Q. You gathered certain information at Sangla? 

A. Yes; about what happened. 

Q. Where did you go then? 

A. There is a railway station, Marh Bilochan, 5 
miles off. That station was in danger. I learnt at 
Sangla from a letter of a lambardar that that station 
was in danger; so I took the armoured car and there, 
with the help of some people, arranged for the safety 
of the station. 

Q. That was all you did there? Did you take the 
armoured train anywhere else thas day? 

A. No. 

Q. Was there no further action of the armoured car? 

A. Nothing. 

Q. Then the armoured car returned to Lahore on the 
18th? 

A. Yes; on the 19th, Colonel O’Brien came in the 
special. 

Q. That was at Gujranwala. You wanted to teach 
the village of Mahnianwala a lesson and so you fired 
upon the crowd there? 

A. You may take it that way. 

Q. That was in your mind? 

A. Yes. They would have returned to the charge 
again had nothing heen done. Of course when quiet 
has been restcred, it is very easy to say that nothing 
had happened and firing was not justified. 

Q. Wore you carrying out arrests in various places 
at this time? 

A. At that t'me arrest was impossible; it was after 
this firing had been done it became easy, and some 
arrests were effected, but not wholesale arrests; no 
one could go near them, such was the temper of the 
people. And it was on the 19th that the Deputy Com- 
missioner arrived after the firing was done, and then 
some 50 people were arrested at Mahnianwala and 
Pakka Dalla villages. 

Q. You began the arrests on the 19th? 

A. On the 19th, the Deputy Commissioner's special 
came and on that day, the police made some arrests. 

Q. Did you make any arrests on the 19th? 

A. Some arrests were made. 

Q. You began the arrests on the 19th? 

A. Some people were arrested even before. For 
instance, we arrested that man whom we found in the 
market the same day. Some were arrested the next 

ay. 

‘ Q. These people that were arrestcd, where were they 
cept? 

A. They were taken in the Deputy Commissioner's 
special to Lahore. 

Q. How many? 

A. About 50; and they came from the villages of 
Meahnianwala and Pakka Dalla. 

Q. Before you arrested them, had you any definite 
information against these people? 

A. It was the police that did it. They probably had 
some information. The police made the arrests. I 
was with the Deputy Commissioner moving on the 
line. 

Q. He ordered their arrest? 

A. It was the business of the police to make the 
arrests. They were afraid to make arrests before. 

Q. That was under a special order? 

A. Of course under a special crder. As we were 
coming, the Deputy Commissioner asked the inspec- 
tor, and the inspector of police had prought. those 
people. abe | 

Q. You know Gohur Singh of Sheikhupura? 

A. Yes; I know him. 

Q. He was arrested, was he not. on the 19th April? 

A. I do not know the date. 


Q. Somewhere about that date? 
A. Yea. 


Q. He was arrested as hostage for his two sons that 
were not forthcoming? 
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A. Yes; other people were also arrested. 

Q. How many hostages did you take in all? 

A. I think, 2 or 8 men were taken at Chuharkana 
market and village. 

Q. At Chuharkana, 2 or 3 were taken? 

A. Two; I remember. 

Q. Hostages for what? 

A. Because their sons had absconded after commit- 
ting mischief. 

Q. At other places similarly people were taken as 
hostages? 

A. Not a good many. One Amar Singh was arrost- 
od. I think Gohur Singh was the fourth man that was 
arrested. 

Q. After the arrest about the 19th, he was kept in 
custody till the 30th April? 

- A. I do not think so; he was released next day, 
because his sons appeared. 

Q. Was he arrested again in May? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What was he arrested for? 

A. He was arrested, because he was threatening the 
witnesses for the prosecuticn. 

Q. He was never charged with anything and never 
brougit to trial? 

A. Not for this offence. . 

Q. Not for anything, after his second arrest he was 
nover brought to trial? 

A, He was not brought to trial. 

Q. He was released on the 30th? 


. 


A. I do not know on which date he was released. 
Q. He was kept in custody for a considerable time? 
A. I do not know. 

Q. Were any hostages taken iu your district lor the 
good behaviour of the villagers? 

A. I think these hostages served both purposes; they 
served the purpose of bringing back absconders and 
they also served the purpose of keeping the people 
under restraint. 

Q. Then do I understand that these hostages that 
you took were kept on as hostages, even after the 
absconding people had come back, for the good beha- 
viour of the people? 

A. No, they were not; as soon as they appeared, 
these were released. 

Q. What do you mean? 

A. Some people were kept as hostages for the good 
behaviour of the other people; that was what I said. 

Q. Were any people taken as hcstages, even when 
there was no question of absconding? 

A. No. 

Q. You say during the trials various people came 
to confess. 

A. As a matter of fact, once this took place in my 
presence. : 

Q. Why do you say that people came to confess? 

A. Once I was present. 


Q. It is only on one occasion you saw this? 
A. Yes. 
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At Lahoro, Thursday, the 18th December 1919. 


PRESENT: ' 


The Hon'ble LORD HUNTER. 


The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Rankin. 

The Hon'ble Mr. W. F. Nice, ¢.8.1., C.1.E., 1.6.3. 

Major-General Sir Grorce Barnow,  «.C.B., 
K.C.M.G. 


The Hon'ble Pandit Jacat Narayan. 
The Hon'ble Mr. Tuomas Smita. 

Sir C. H. Seratvap, Kt. 

Sardar Subibzada SuttaN AuMap Kuan. 


Mr. H. WinuiaMson, M.B.E., 1.0., Secretary. 


Rai Sahib LALA SRI RAM SUD, Extra Assistant Commissioner, Sub-Divisional Officer, Sheikhupura—>ontinued. 


By the Hon'ble Pandit Jagat Narayan— 

Q. About the meeting at Sheikhupura, in your 
statement you say that this was largely responsible 
for the atmosphere of hatred against the Govern- 
ment that was thereby created? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Am I to understand that at that meeting 
speeches were made in a tone of incitement to 
violence or anything of that sort? 

A. Not incitement to violence actually, but some 
speeches were made. For instance, a man Atma 
Singh recited a prayer in which he said that we 
should suffer all these misfortunes with somo 
strength, i.e., he preached the doctrine of passive 
resistance in India of Mr. Gandhi. 

@Q. And therefore you say that these speeches 
created an atmosphere of hatred against the Gov- 
ernment? 

A, Yes. 

Q. And the hartal also? 

A. Yes; not only the meeting, because the people 
became curious as to why tho hartal was held. 

Q. So far:as the speakers were concerned, did 
they in any way misinterpret the Rowlatt Act. 
Did they circulate rumours? 

A. Not at the meeting itsclf. To judge from 
reports coming to me, no such thing was done 
there. 

Q. And it is o fact that, so far as you were con- 
cerned, when you reported the result of this meet- 
ing to your superior officers you said there was 
nothing objectionable. Am I right? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And as a matter of fact you deputed three 
persons to attend this mecting and after thein 
return they reported to you that so far as this 
meeting was concerned and so far as the speeches 
that were delivered at this meeting were con- 
cerned, there was nothing objectionable? 

A. Yes. 

Q. I am reading from the first paragraph of your 
statement. You say that ‘‘even illiterate women 
in the streets of Sheikhupura were heard to say 
that the British people were intending to inter- 
fere with marital and sisterly relations by legis- 
lation preventing husbands and wives, sisters and 
brothers to come together.” This was not the 
result of anything said or done at that meeting? 

- Yes. 

Q. Now before this meeting was held did you call 
a number of pleaders on the 5th at your place? 

A. On the morning of the 6th. 

@. And you dissuaded them from holding and 
attending this meeting? 

A. Yes, I did. Before this I had heard... 

Q. I do not want the grounds. 

A. Please hear me. Before this I had heard 
about the riots at Delhi and I told the gentlemen 


that they wero welcome to hold the meeting, but it 
was just possible that they might not have been 


sble to control the mob later on, and on_ these 
grounds I asked them to beware. 

Y. Did you also threaten them to the effect that 
if they attended the meeting, their licences would 
be forfeited ? 

.A.1 told them that if any seditious speeches 
were made—and subject only to this condition—that 
they were not to attend any seditious meetings and 
if they persisted in talking sedition, I would be 
compelled to report against them. 

Q. Is there any clause in their licences making 
such restrictions? 

A. Yes, thore is a clause so far as I know, that 
they should not attend seditious meetings. 

@. Like school-boys? 

A. That rests with the High Court. I have no 
say on that point. 

@. You say that there was an outward calm on 
the 7th, 8th, 9th and 10th. By this you imply 
as a matter of fact that there was no real disturv- 
anoe? : ‘ 

A. Outwardly they appeared calm, but there were 
misapprehensions in my mind. 

Q. You were already in possession of what had 
happened at Delhi? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And according to you there were misgivings 
in your mind on the 7th, 8th, 9th and 10th. There 
fore I want to know why you left your post and 
why you went to salaam  Lieutenant-Colonel 
O'Brien? 

A.I did not go simply to salaam Lieutenant- 
Colonel U’Brien. I had to attend a meeting. 

Q. Why did you leave your post? 


* A. Well, I had to leave my post, because I was 


summoned to do so. 

Q. Was there a regular durbar? 

A. Yes. 

Q. When you had thought that there was a pos- 
sibility of some riot und serious consequences, why 
did you leave your post? 

A. Thera was nothing serious at that time. 
There were no misgivings and there was no tangible 
proof that violence was actually going to take 
place. 

Q. You were also aware that during those riots 
there was a very strong rumour of a general rail- 
way strike materialising? 

A. This rumour came to my notice when I was 
at Gujranwala. 

Q. The people of your district were aware on the 
16th as to what had happened at Amritsar on the 
10th and 11th? 

A. Yes. 

Q. There is no doubt in your mind? 


A. No. Not only on the 15th, but also on the 
16th when -the railway and telegraph wires were 
broken at Sheikhupura. 

Q. May I know to what you ascribe the 
immediate cause of this outburst at Sheikhupura 
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and other places within your jurisdiction P Was it 
the immediate result of the meetings held within 
your jurisdiction, or was it the result of news 
coming from Amritsar, or was it due to some other 
causes; that is to the agitation against the Rowlatt 
Act and the seditious speeches that were made both 
in the market of Chuharkana and in the Chuhar- 
kana village itself, and also to the misrepresenta- 
tions that had been made regarding the Amritsar 
affairs, t.e., about tho damage done to the Golden 
Temple? : 

al. Yes. This I learnt from a man who was_con- 
cerned in the riot at Dhaban Singh. He was Jagat 
Singh, the ring-leader at the Dhaban Singh loot. 

@. Any other cause? 

A. To my mind these were the two causes—the 
two principal causes. 

Q. Did you consider any other cause to be the 
principal cause of all this? 

A. I do not think so. 

Q. You sre quite sure? ~ 

A. T have given you my answer. 
think so. : 

Q. And you did not givo your opinion to any 
other officers of what happened at Chuharkana and 
Sheikhupura? Have you up to this time given any 
cther reasons to any officer? 

A. I was never asked and never gave any. 

Q. I will remind you. Did you or did you not 
inform Capt. Flowerdew that nothing would have 
happened at Sheikhupura or Chuharkana, that all 
this was due to what: was done by the Punjabis on 
the 14th or 15th? 

A. Well, 1 do not know: the gentleman to whom 
you refer. 

Q. Well, I will give you the exact words. Capt. 
Flowerdew says ‘‘I was informed by the Sub- 
Divisicual Officer’? (ho mesns you, the Sub-Divi- 
sional Magistrate) ‘and the Sub-Inspector of 
Polico at Sheikhupura that the real cause of the 
riot was due to a party from a troop train of the 
22nd Punjabis which helped at the station the day 
before '’? : 

A. T could not say so, because I knew early that 
morning at about 9 o’clock that the people of 
Muridke had already broken into the railway 
station, 

Q. I am bringing out this information, and am 
asking whether or not you did make this statement? 

A. Not in theso very words. I could not. But 
as I have also stated in my statement, the troops 
did something. 

Q. Did you or did you not say that the real cause 
of the riop..... 

-President.—Ho says the troops may have done some- 
thing. 

The Hon'ble Pandit Jagat Narayan.—Therefore 
Captain Flowerdew was wrong in what he says in his 
statement? h 

A. Well, he might have misunderstood me. 

Q. Probably you were carrying on the conversa: 
tion with him in English and not in Urdu? ~ 

A. Very probably in English. 

Q. Have you any doubt about itP 

A. I do not remember, but very probably it was 
in English. It was just the same if we conversed 
in English or Urdu or any other language. 

Q. What do you mean by saying that the people 
of Sheikhupura were waiting for your return to 
Fave another hartal? 

A. Well, I was informed by a man and, so far as 
I could gather, they thought that as I had sent for 
those pleaders on the 6th morning they were 
against me and they probably thought that what- 
ever they wanted to do they should do in my pre- 
sence, and so wished to have the hartal in my pre- 
sence. This was because I had dissuaded them, as 
you say, from the meeting. 


Q. Therefore there was some ill-feeling between 
the pleaders and yourself? : 

A, No ill-feeling had arisen from my conversation 
with thdm on the 6th, and if they had engendered 
any sort of ill-fecling I was unaware of it, and. 


naturally I could not help it. 


I said I do not 


Q. Were you responsible for collecting funds for 
the O’Dwyer Memorial? 

A. Yes. 

@. Was there any dispute between you and the 
pleaders over this affair? 

A.-Not at all. 

Q. Did you not ask every one of the pleaders to 
sulscribe and they refused? . 

A. Not at all. 

Q. Now you say a free lanygar was also opened in 
imitation of tho Lahore langars, and there was a 
baker about whom there was a row. Do you know 
it this baker was a Hindu or a Muhammadan? 

A. He was a Hindu. 

Q. This was ono of the langars that was started 
on the 14th? 

A. 1 do not think so. 
I do_not remember. 
Shahdara. 

Q. Do you know why it is that if it was con- 
sidered to be a-riot and a serious thing when for 
the first time you instituted the investigation of 
the case? Do you know the date? 

A. It was the business of the police to investigate. 

Q. But you were the officer in this part. 

A. I say it was the business of the police and not of 
the magistrate. The information comes to the 
pelice first; that is the ordinary practice. I come 
ts know of it later. a 

Q. Is not any information of a serious nature 
which comes to the police, transmitted to the Sub- 
Divisional Magistrate within 24 hours? 

A. Well, those were days in which everyone was 
busy. 

@. Do you know that this matter was tried on 
the 26th May? 

A. I do not know the date on which it was tried. 
It may have been so. 

Q. Why was it tried so late? 

A. Because we were busy with tho Chuharkana 
investigation and could not therefore attend to the 
Sheikhupura investigations. 

Q. Do you know that jhatka meat is not taken by 
Muhammadans? 


It might be one of them. 
But the riot took place at 


A. Yes. 
Q. In this case, were they all Hindus? 
A. Yes. I think so. 


Q. Do you not think that you have made this | 
case into a riot, when it was only a remonstrance 
on behalf of the Hindus who remonstrated with this 
man when he was preparing jhatka meat? 

A. You may think so. We thought it was a riot 


case. 
Q. But there was no riot. The origin of the dis- 
pute was due to jhatka meat. The Hindus said 
that the Muhammadans were also taking it from 
this lanyar, They said ‘why did you prepare 
dhatles races instead of halal meat?” 
es. 


Q. You were paying the bills of this man who 
was supplying the authorities with food for 
prisoners? 

A. I did not know who the man was. But wo 
got our food from one of these jhiwars. There were 
2 men—one a Hindu and another a Muhammadan. 

_Q. Is it not a fact that on the 14th and 15th the 
bill of this man was paid and he did supply food to 
prisoners? 

A. Well, if he was the man his bill must have 
been paid. I do not know what actually happened, 
because I did not attend each time the food was 
being supplied. It was tho business of the man in 
charge. 

Q. Did you have any complaints against this 
man? 

A. I had none. I think the Sub-Inspector told 
me perhaps that this man at first refused to supply 
food, for the people asked him not to open his hee 
Subsequently the sub-inspector asked him to supply 
food and it was supplied. I think, from the langar, 
su far as I know. 


Q. You made a statement yestcrday that Gohur 


Singh, after he was rcleased from his arrest, 
threatened certain witnesses? 
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A. Yes. : 

Q. Did you record the statement of these wit- 
nesses ? F rt 

A. Yes. Well, I do not know who these witnesses 
were. I did record the statements of certain wit- 
nesses of Sheikhupura. 

Q. Did you record the statement of any persons 
who «ame to you and complained that they were 
threatened by Gohur Singh, because they were 
prosecution witnesses. 

A. Not to that effect, but I know it as a matter 
of fact that this had happened. 

Q. Were you present? 

A. I was not present at the actual threatening 
but people came complaining. : 


Q. Have you seen these statements recorded any-— 


where, in ‘any paper or anywhere? 

A. Where do you mean? 

Q. In any paper? 

A. Before the police you mean or anywhere else? 

Q. It may not have been recorded by any police 
oflicer, but have you seen these recorded statements 
anywhere? 

A. I don’t know. 
those statements. 

Y. Do you know how many persons were threat- 
ened by this man? 

A. I did not try to make out the number. 

Q. Have you ever brought a case against this 
man for threatening prosecution witnesses? 

A. It was not my business. It was the business 
of Mr. Bosworth Smith. He was in charge and I 
was working under him. I was supervising the 
police investigation, and I was under Mr. Smith. 

Q. I want to know as to whether any criminal 
prosecution was instituted against this man for 
threatening prosecution witnesses. 

‘A. So far as I know, none. But your question 
was different first. 

Q. You were not present on the 12th, 18th and 
14th at Chuharkana? 

A. I came back on the evening of the 13th. I 
was not present on the llth and 12th. 

Q. And therefore as you were not present prob- 
ably nobody was deputed to be present at the meet- 
ings that were held on the 12th? It is quite pos- 
sible that tho inspector or somebody else might 
have deputed someone, but I want to know if any 
person was deputed. 

i. None could be deputed, because we had no 
information that a meeting was to be held. 

Q. There is no written record of the speeches on 
the 12th and the 13th? 

A. There might be something 
diaries. 

Q. Have you seen themP 

A. I have not seen any, but there might be some- 
thing. 

¢. 80 far as your knowledge goes, you have not 
seen any recorded notes of these speeches? 

A. I have not seen any, but there might be some. 
This can be ascertained from other witnesses. 

Q. I am concerned for the moment to know as to 
whether so far as your knowledge goes you have 
seen any recorded notes? 

* A. I have told you all the things that I know in 
order to convince you. You want to get facts from 
me, and I am giving them. 

Q. How far away were the people from the 
armoured train when the machine-gun was fired for 
the first on the night of the 15th? 

A. Well, it is difficult to give the distance. 

Q. You can give us some idea? 

* A. They were quite near; that is all I can say. 
They could be seen so far as eye-sight could reach. 

Q. Was it 10 or 15 yards? 

A. I cannot give the exact measurements. 

Y. I don’t want the exact measurements. I want 
you to give me some approximate idea of the dis- 
tance? 

A. I can’t give you the distance, they were near 
and they could be seen. That is all I can say. 


Q. How mauvy rounds were fired? 


The police might have recorded 


in the police 


4. I could not say that. The officer in charge 
could tell you that. 

Q. How is it that although the crowd was so near 
when the machine-gun was turned upon them and 
although more than one round was fired only one 
person was killed or wounded? 

A. It is just possible that there might have been 
some other people weunded and they might have 
been taken away during the night. 

Q. Up to this time you have not been able to 
trace any of those wounded persons? 

A. We have not been able to trace them, because 
those who removed the wounded were not in, a 
mood: to give us any information. 

Q. That is only your guess? 

A. Perhaps it is a right guess. 

Q. Have you seen any wounded persons removed 
A. We saw some traces on the ground. ; 

Q. Persons had been dragged on the ground? 

A. Yes. 

Y. Therefore you think that the wounded persons 
were dragged in that fashion? 

a un I don’t know whether they were wounded or 
lead. 

@. Therefore what I want to know is, whether 
any wounded persons were dragged by the mob? 

A. I have not seen any. That is also circum- 
stantial evidence. 

Q. Is it not a fact that in all the surrounding 
villages you went wherever you suspected anyone, 
identification proceedings-were held and_ people 
were taken out of their houses and made to parade 
at all these different placesP 

A. Except, I think, in one village Banduki. 

Q. You have not boefi able to trace any of those 
wounded persons up to this time? 

A, No. 

Q. Supposing there was no one else wounded 
except that one man, how do you account for itP 
You say that the crowd was near, the machine-gun 
was turned upon them, and so far as your personal 
knowledge goes there was only one person wounded 
or killed. 

A. I did not say that the crowd had assembled at 
one place. People were here and there in the neigh- 
bourhood. Some might have been hit by the 
machine-gun .and some might not have been hit. 

Q. May I know what is the highest number you 
put? Give me a guess. What was the number of 
that crowd upon which the machine-gun was 
turned? 

A. You don’t want me to give any guess. I 
can’t say. I have already answered this question 
yesterday. ,I never tried to ascertain the number 
at that horrible hour. I could not think of these 
things. 

Q. It was horrible for those upon whom the 
machine-gun was turned? 

A. It was horrible for the whole ilaka. It was 
horrible for the other people, and not for the crowd 
which was out for mischief. 

Q. May I know whether the burden of the Empire 
was on your shoulders? 

A. Not the burden of the Empire; at any rate 
the burden of the division was on my shoulders, I 
was responsible. 

Q. Was there a large crowd? 

A. I can’t say. There were people there. 
say the exact number. 

Q. Give me some idea of the crowd. 

A. There were some people here and there. I 
can’t say the exact number. ° 

Q. Some may mean 5 or 56,000? 

‘A. You may take it in any way you like. As I 
understand by the word ‘some’ I have said that 
some people were here and there. 

Q. You gave me the word ‘some.’ What is thé 
highest and what is the lowest number you mean by 
the word ‘some’? 

A. It is very difficult to define words.. I can’t 
give you the exact number. They might be 10, 20 
or 30. There were hedges there and some of them 
might have hidden under these hedges. 
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Q. So far as you saw, I would like to know the 
number. : 

A. There were some people round about in that 
neighbourhood. I can’t give the exact number. 

Q. Could a crowd of 100 be described by the word 
“some ’? Let us now take it in a negative form, 

A. The crowd was not in one place. They were 
on both sides. ‘ 

Q. Would you call them ‘some’ if they were 75? 

A. Well, that is also ‘ some.’ ke 

Q. 1£ there were 50 people will you call it ‘ some’? 

A. No. Z 
-_Q. Well, I am satisfied. I won’t go any further. 
Therefore I take it that at that time you are quite 
sure you did not see about 800 persons assembled 
there? 

A. They were not there. Tho 800 or 1,000 people 
were half a mile away and they had fled away on 
hearing the gun shots. There were not so many 
people there. : 7 

Q. On the first occasion you did not see 800 per- 
sons there? : . 

A. No. 

Q. You saw only some persons there and those 
scme persons would not include 75? 

A. Yes. 

Q. I am quite satisfied With that. How many 
persons had been prosecuted and proceedings had 
been instituted against them in connection with 
these occurrences. Was one Mangal Singh, zaildar, 
mentioned by you, produced as a witness in any of 
those cases? 

A. This Mangal Singh was a zaildar and as he 
was taken as a hostage for his son, and he could 
not possibly be a good witness for the prosecution. 
He could not be produced. . 

Q. According to your statement, this Mangal 
Singh was the informant who gave you news from 
time to time of important matters? 

A. I do not say so anywhere. He gave me news 
only once when he came to me at 10 o’clock at night, 
and he did not give me news from time to time. : 

Q. In your statement you have deposed certain 
matters of which you received information from 
some persons. I want to know whether these per- 
sons were produced as witnesses? 

A, Kindly tell those parts of the statement where 
I say so, so that I may give you full details. 

Q. Were you examined as a witness in any of 
these cases? ‘ 

~A. No. I was a supervising officer, and it 
generally regarded as improper for a supervising 
officer to give evidence. . : 

Q. Is it the case throughout the Punjab or only 
in your district, because in other places even officers 
of the rank of Deputy Commissioner and others 
have come forward? 

A. It is generally regarded as not very good 
evidence. , F 

Q. It may be regarded as infra dig. for an 
Officer... ... P : 

A. I would have told them that I had no objec- 
tion, but they did not examine me. 

Q. Yesterday you made two or three statements 
saying that although certain matters. were not 
within your personal knowledge, yet either on the 
second day or subsequently you were informed by 
some that something did happen, and you may 
remember that with regard to two or three occa- 
sions when firing took place you said that you came 
to know of it afterwards, that the intention of the 
mob was such and such, therefore I want to know 
were any one of your informants produced as wit- 
nesses in any of these cases? 

A. What about? 

Q. As to the intention of the mob and as to who 
were in the mob and what the mob was doing and 
so forth? 

‘A. I think two or three members of the Notified 
Area, Committee of Chuharkana came as witnesses. 


Q. They were your informants? 


A. They and also other people, in fact all people 
from the market whom 1 met on the day after the 
occurrence. 
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Q. If I cannot get the answer, I will take your 
statements one by one. You made a statement that 
you were subsequently informed of the intention of 
the mob and that was to attack the armoured car 
and to attack you and you said that that was the 
information given to you. Who was the person ? 

A. This information leaked out. 

Q. Who gave you that information? 

A. Shivdev Singh was ono. The lambardar of 
Chuharkana. 

Q. Was he examined in any of these cases? 

A.I think he was examined in other matters 
regarding Chuharktana affairs. : 

Q. He was never examined and he never made a 
statement ? 

A. I think hoe did not make a statement. 
made a verbal statement to me only. 

Q. Now is thore any person who gave you that 
information and who was examined in any of those 
cases and who made a statement to this offect? Is 
there any recorded statement? 

A. No, so far as I know. 

Q. On the first occasion, according to you, there 
was a mob of about a thousand persons? 

A. Not a thousand, but two or three thousand. 

Q. Therefore by the mere fact of the firing, the 
hearing of the noise of the machine-gun and the 
sight of the searchlight from a distance, they all 
bolted away and when you reached the place no- 
body could be found there? 

A. Except one man whom we found hiding in a 
factory. 

Q. I want to know how is it that within the bricf 
space of a few hours from a crowd of three thou- 
sand which had bolted a crowd of about 3 or 4 hin. 
dred “persons were ready to attack the armoured 
car 

A. Firing could control any number of people. 

Q. They knew that the armoured train was there? 

A. Phey would” have all been killed if they had 
come there. 

Q. They had seen the armoured train, and there 
was a crowd of 3,000 which bolted away. There- 
fore I want to know how this change occurred 
within a period of 3 or 4 hours, that only 300 or 
400 persons were ready to attack the armoured 
train the next day? 

A. The others probably thought it safer not to 
come near us. 

Q. Therefore may I take it that, according to 
you, it was not safe for them to attack the 
armoured ‘train in the night time when they were 
3,000 strong but they thought it safer during day 
time and when they were only 300 or 400 strong to 
attack the car? : 

A. That rested with them. I could not guees 
their intentions. I have told you what I know, and 
it is a fact, and you can form your own opinions. 
I am here merely ‘to give facts. 

Q. In answer to Sir Chimanlal Setalvad you 
stated that you did not identify any one of those 
who were fired upon, but you only saw people coming 
and going? 

A. Yes. 4 

Q. This side of the village is the north side where 
the crowd was fired upon, the place where the firing 
took place? 

A. I gave you the description. 
sap But I want to know whether it was the north 
side 

A. The railway line runs from east to west, I 
~think. 

Q. This firing, according to you, took place on 
the north side of the village according to the map? 

A. North side of the railway line. 


Q. The railway line runs from east to west? 

A. That is the west side of the village and not 
the north side. 

Q. How far was that place from the railway line? 

A. Not very far away. It was daylight and 
people could be seen moving about. 


Q. How far were they away from the railway 
line? » 


He 
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A. I think the village is nearly a furlong away 
from the railway line. 

Q. You were not able to identify os a matter of 
fact any of these persons? 

A. No. ‘ ? 

Q. Why did you come to the conclusion that 
every one of them was a resident of Chuharkana? 

A. Well, there might be other people also for 
aught I know. I never said that they were all 
residents of Chuharkana. 

Q. One of the reasons given by you is that every 
resident of Chuharkana was in the riot and there- 
fore you said that you were justified in giving your 
order to fire on thom? 

A. That was on the night between the 15th and 
16th April, and not in the morning. In the riot 
there were not only the people of Chuharkana who 
were concerned but there were people of other vil- 
lages also. I could not wait for the introduction 
of Martial Law to order firing. 

Q. I understand that your power as a civil 
authority to give the order for firing is limited by 
the Criminal Procedure Code? Do you know that, 
as a magistrate, your powers are limited in the 
matter of giving the order to fire? 

A. You can take it in any way you like. I had 
to act in that emergency. There was no help. 

Q. I want to know whether, as a Magistrate, you 
know it or not that your powers of giving orders to 
fire are limited? 

A, Limited in what respect? 

Q. In every respect. Do you know that you are 
not authorised to order firing? 

A. You should give me credit for knowing some- 
thing. 

Q. Do you know whether or 
empowered to give order to fire? 

A. I am empowered to give order to fire. 

Q. By which Act? 

A. By the Criminal Procedure Code. 

Q. Is there any other Code under which you can 
aider firing? 

A. I do not know of any other Code. 

Q. Therefore your powers are limited by the pro- 
visions of the Criminal Procedure Code? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Did you fulfil the conditions laid down there 
when you ordered firing? 

A. I think I did. 

Q. Did you ask the crowd to disperse? Did you 
give them any time to disperse? 

A. T don’t think they could be begged to disperse 
at that time. 

Q. Do you know, as a matter of fact, that under 
the Criminal Procedure Code you should have given 
them some time and you should have told them 
that unless they dispersed within a prescribed time 
they would be fired upon? 

A. There was no time for telling them that. They 
were in no mood to hear us. 

Q. You know, I think, by this time that it is not 
the military authority that is responsible for that 
firing, but you are yourself responsible? 

A. If I am responsible I am ready to take the 
responsibility. It rests with you. I did what I 
thought proper at the time. 

Q. Do you or do you not realise that you are res- 
ponsible for that? 

A. I have told you that I have done what I 
thought proper and necessary in the interest of 
peace and good order, and I have acted in good 
faith so far as I know, and if I have exceeded my 
limits, it is for the Committee to decide. 

Q. Did you take any steps to disperse the crowd 
upon which you fired on the night of the 15th? 

A. I have said that you should take it from mo 
that my answer is the same with respect to every 
crowd. I could not help it. Would they havo 
gone away by my begging them to disperse? 

Q. How many persons were arrested on the night 
of the 15th? 

A. On the night between 15th or 16th, I arrested 
one man Mana Singh. 


Q. No one else was arrested? 


not you are 


A. No one else was found on the night between the 
15th and the 16th. 

Q. On the night between the 15th and 16th was 
anyone else arrested by you? 

A. I arrested one man and no one else was found. 


Q. And therefore it would be wrong if anywhere 
it is stated that at least between 22 and 40 persons 
were arrested during that night? 

A. So far as I know we only arrested one man, 
Others might have been arrested the ndxt morning. 
You can take it from me that only one man was 
arrested and you can compare my statement with 
the evidence you have received. It is for you and 
not for me to say whether that statement is right 
or wrong. 

Q. You were prosent all along with the party 
that went? 

A. I was. é 

Q. Therefore I say that if the statement is made 
that at least between 22 and 40 persons were 
arrested during that night, it would be wrong? 


A. Some people, I think, were arrested either on 
the 16th morning or perhaps on the morning of the 
1th in Chuharkana. 

Q. I am talking of what happened between the 
night of the 15th and the 16th? 

A. So far as I know, only one man, Mana Singh, 
was arrested. You need not ask my opinion 
whether if any other statement is made it is right 
or wrong. It is for you to decide and not for me. 

Q. I am asking you............ P 

A. You asked me whether it was wrong. That 
would) be a question ‘of cpinion. You asked ne 
whether it was right or not, it is -a question of 
opinion. But the fact is only one man was 
arrested. 

Q. You have stated in answer, to Sir Chimanlal 
Setalvad that first of all when you went inside the 
village on the morning of the 17th no one was to 
be found there? 

A. A good many people were found, but a good 
many had also fled away. 

Q. And therefore why should it not be concluded 
that those men whom you saw on the west side of 
the village were those who were leaving the village 
on account of the presence of the armoured carP 


A. They had not left the village. They had 
rather collected there, so far as my information 
went, at a village pond. 

Q. Your information was, subsequent and two 
days later. I am talking of what happened at the 
time. At that time you had no information as to 
who those people were? 

A. They were people probably from Chuharkana. 
They had not fied from the village. We did not go 
through the whole village. We went through only 
a part of the village and then we went outside, I 
did not search the whole village. 

Q. In your statement before this Committee you 
have stated that you saw certain persons on horse- 
DUCK F 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did you make that point clear in your writ- 
ten statement that there were other persons? 

A. There were a good many things which I have 
omitted from the written statement which I did not 
think to be necessary for the sake of brevity. 
Those things I left over for your cross-examination. 

Q. You were prepared for cross-examination when 
you wrote this? . 

A. I was, certainly. I have given you many 
details now which I have not mentioned in the writ- 
ten statement. 

Q. And therefore you thought it was a very un- 
important matter? ‘ ; 

A.I did not think it very important. The 
important thing was firing and the reasons for that 
I have already explained. Some people were walk- 
ing, some were on horseback, that was not an 
important matter to my mind. ; 

Q. As a magistrate you know that if people are 
killed an inquest is held? 


A. Yes, ' 
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Q. Now there were three firings, one near the 
bridge, another on the next day in the village itself 
and the third at the Padiwan village. May I know 
ir any inquest was held at these three places? 

A. No. It is the business of the police. The 
police ask for inquest, and then the thing is done. 

Q. Were any inquests held? ; 

A. No, so far as I know. We had no time. 

Q. Apart from that man did you make any 
attempt to find out the names of those persons who 
were killed? 

A. Yes; I think so. There was one Mebna, 
a sweoper, who was killed and Mahounda—a number 
of persons were also wounded at these three firings. 
I saw one man wounded and one man dead. 

Q. Was this man who was wounded challaned or 
was any case brought against him? 

A. No. ° 

. Why not 

i That is a matter which rested with the police 
or Mr. Bosworth Smith. 

Q. But were you not Sub-Divisional Officer? 

A. Yes, I was; but these things go through the 
police. 

Q. Did you make any enquiry about the man who 
was caught red-handed? 

A. The man wounded was not caught red-handed. 
As I have said that firing took place in Chuharkana. 
Only one man was caught red-handed and he was 
killed. : 

Q. Was this man who was wounded an innocent 

"person? 

A. I do not believe he was an innocent person. 

Q. He was one of the crowd that was fired upon? 

A. Where? 

@. At the Chuharkana market? 

A. That man was dead. 

.  @Q. Then this man who was wounded—where was 
he wounded? " 

A. He was wounded near the distant signal on 
the Sheikhupura side. 

Q. This man who was wounded, why was he not 
prosecuted ? 

A. He was not caught red-handed; he was not 
found tearing up the line or doing damage to the 
telegraph wires. 

Q. My point is this: The men were members of 
an unlawful assembly and were fired upon......? 

A. There were a good many unlawful assemblies 
--some were found tearing up the line, some had 
escaped, and some were prosecuted. 

Q. I want to know whether this man: who was 
wounded was prosecuted? He was not prosecuted 
because he was an innocent person who had nothing 
te do with it? 

A. No; not for that reason. He was not prose- 
cuted because he was not caught red-handed. 

Q. Up to this time was there anybody else 
wounded at all? : 

A. Where? 

Q. At the three firings? 

A. One man was wounded and one killed. In my 
statement I had said one but I corrected that 
yesterday. There were two casualties instead of 
one. 

Q. Was 
wounded ? x nee 

A. I did not know about him. 

Q. Was there any man wounded who was easing 
himself in the field? A 

A. No; I know nothing about that either. 

Q. Do you know any man by the name of Bhai 
Ishar Singh? 

A. Possibly he is the very man whom I have men- 
tioned. E 

Q. He had four shot wounds? 

A. I do not know how many wounds. 

Q. Variam Singh—was he wounded? 

A. I do not know. 


Q. Do you know whether Lieutenant-Colonel 
O’Brien arrested certain pleaders at Sheikhupura? 
A. Yes, and those pleaders were arrested under ~ 
my advice. 
VOL V 


there any man Asa Ram who was 


Q. And they were kept under arrest for about 
forty days? 

A. Yes, up to the 29th May? 

Q. And they were released on the 20th MayP 

A, Yes. 

Q. Was any police investigation made into their 
conduct ? 

A. Yea. 

Q. And is there a record of the investigation? 

A. Yes. : 

Q. By whom was that investigation made? 

A. It was I think, made by Autar Singh and Ali 
Mohammed. I myself recorded the statement of 
two men. 

Q. We are talking of the investigation made by 
the police? 

A. I also took part in the investigation and re- 
corded certain statements and statements were 
recorded also by police officers. = 

Q. Was any investigation made? 

A. Yes, investigation was made. 

Q. And therefore when you say investigation was 
made you mean that the statement of persons were 
recorded ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And above and over that you also recorded 
two statements of two persons? 

A. Yes. Z 

Q. Did you also record the statement of this man 
Gohur Singh about those pleaders? 

A. No; I did not record it. 

Q. Was the statement of Gohur Singh recorded by 
anybody in connection with the investigation of 
those pleaders? 

A, That was perhaps being done departmentally 
--a departmental enquiry was perhaps being held 
into the conduct of those pleaders' and that ought 
to be taken separately from the police investiga- 
tion. The departmental ‘enquiry took place later 
on. 

Q. I am talking of the police investigation. 

A. I heard that some statements of some people 
were recorded against pleaders later on in the 
departmental investigation. 

Q. In the departmental investigation was Gohur 
Singh’s statement recorded ? : 

A. It was not recorded in my presence, so I do 
not know. 

Q. Were these papers submitted to the High 
Court? 


A. I do not know. It was not in my hands. It 


. was in the hands of Mr. Penny. 


Q. Do you know whether during this time any 
papers were submitted to the Chief Court, either 
ef the police investigation or of the departmental 
enquiry? 

A. I heard that some papers were submitted to 
the High Court. 

Q. I presume theso 
will be in existence? 

A. Yes, the papers must be in existence. 

Q. So far as you are concerned, I would like to 
know whether you suggested as a result of the 
enquiry certain things against those pleaders...... 

A. The departmental enquiry was in Mr. Penny’s 
hands ;*I took part only in the police investigation. 

Q. After the matter had been represented to the 
High Court and when there was a_ subsequent 
enquiry did you take any part in this? 

A. All that I know is that a preliminary enquiry 
was held into their conduct and that certain papers 
were submitted against them to the High Court. I 
do not know what the orders of the High Court 
were. 

Q. Did you formulate any opinion of your own 
about this? 

A. TI had my own opinion. 

Q. Did you put it down in writing? 

‘A. T do not remember having done so. 

Q. Now with regard to one Alamdin. You for: 
mulated certain charges against him and the gist 
of them were (1) ‘that he subscribed to the ‘'. Mos- 
lem Herald,’ (2) that he was scen at the house of 
another pleader on the day of the hartal, and (3) 


Q 


police investigation paper's 
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that he had written a letter to the President of the 
meeting expressing regret for his non-attendance. 
The above was a gist of the charges against 
Alamdin? 

A. Yes. F 

Q. Then there was another pleader Ushnak Rai and 
the gist of the charges against him were that he 
subscribed to the Tribunc, that he was seen bare- 

‘headed at another man’s house and that he wrote a 
letter regretting his inability to attend the meot- 
ing? 

4. This man led the rest and also presided at 
some meetings. 

Q. How far off were you and your party when 
you fired upon the crowd on the 16th? 

A. I think the distance was a furlong. ‘ 

Q. You said in your statement that the train was 
a furlong away...... 

A. This means that we did not fire on them from 
the armoured train, we fired upon them when we 
were in the village. 

@. Therefore your statement is not correct that 
you fired upon them from a distance of one furlong? 

A. It is just possible that the crowd was that 
distance. 

Q. The nearest approach to the crowd so far as 
your party was concerned was one furlong? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Was it you who proclaimed Martial Law at 
Sheikhupura on the 16th? 


A. There was no Martial Law at Sheikhupura on. 


the 16th. I do not know who proclaimed Martial 
Law on any date. At Sheikhupura I was with the 
armoured train and with the Deputy Commis- 
sioner’s special. 

Q. You did not follow the example of other places 
and hold a durbar and proclaim Martial Law? 

A. No. 

Q. You did not proclaim Martial Law in any way? 

A. No. 

Q. Did you inform the people of Sheikhupura or the 
people who were within your jurisdiction that Sheikhu- 
pura was going to be bombarded and that the bombard- 
ment of the place was prevented by your intercession? 

A. No. 

Q. Up to what time did you remain at Chuharkana? 

A. I think till about 5 or 6 o'clock in the evening. 

Q. What I want to know is whether you had any 
police papers or statements with you when you left 
Sheikhupura? = 

A. No. 

,@. Did you ask the military authorities to arrest a 
certain number of persons? 

A. Only one man was arrested at my request and 
that man was Mana Singh. 

Q. Between the 15th and 17th, did you give to any 
of those military commanders any list of persons to 
be arrested, 

A. No. 

Q. At Chubarkana or any other place? 

A. I gave a list of some persons on the 17th. 

Q. Was there any evidence against them? 

A, There was good deal of suspicion. I should arrest 
pecple on suspicion. 

Q. Therefore all those persons who were arrested on 
the 17th and 18th in various villages—they were arrest- 
ed at your suggestion because there was strong sus- 
picion against them? 

A. Except those who were taken as hostages. 

Q. There was no recorded evidence with you up to 
that time? 

A. No. \ 


By the Hon'ble Mr, Thomas Smith— 

Q. There was a question put to-day and again yes- 
terday about firing from the armoured train. It would 
be perfectly wrong and unfair to suggest that you fired 
wantonly or without justification? 

A, Certainly. 

Q. I think you said that before any action was taken 
you took counsel with the military authorities who 
were on the train with you? 


A, Yes. 


Q. Now that day had been a very exciting day? 

A. It was a critical day. The Chuharkana station 
had been burnt aud looted, the wires had been out and 
the lines obstructed and I gathered from the temper of 
me people that they were turbulent and bent on any- 
thing. : . 

Q. I take it that you had every reason to believe that 
the crowd was out for mischief? 

A. Yes, and I heard from @ guard of a railway train 
what was being done at other places. 

Q. So all these events were in your mind and you 
knew that the crowd was out for mischief and you would 
have been failing in your duty had you not taken the 
action which you took to restore order? 

A, Yes, if I had not done so there would have been 
a regular inutiny. 4 

Q. And as a matter of fact after this peace was res- 
tored? 

A. Yes. 


By Sardar Sahibzada Sultun Ahmad Khan— 

Q. Uf the educated people some were loyal and some 
were not loyal. Am I right in taking it that you 
speak from persona! experience and not from hearsay? 

A. I daily come across educated people who are not 
very loyal. 

Q. Whom would you regard as not loyal? 

A. People who tell me that foreign domination is not 
wanted. To my mind these people are disloyal. 

Q. That foreign domination is not wanted? 

A, That is my idea of disloyalty. 

Q. How many educated people do you know who are 
your acquaintances and who express such sentiments? 

A. That is a very diflicult question to answer. That 
is my opinion and it is not good to give names. 

Q. I am asking as to the number of educated people. 

A. I cannot give you the exact number. 

Q. Can you give me an approximate number? 

A. It is very difficult to say. 

Q. Are they over 100? 

A. I think much more than 100. 

Q. About 200? 

A. More than that number. 

Q. Is it 300? : 

A. It is very difficult to answer that question. It is 
a question of memory and not an easy question to 

‘answer. 

Q. How many told you that foreign domination was 
not a good thing? _ 2 
A. I daily hear it in conversation in the railway train 

and in private also. 

Q. Anything else? 

A. I think I have told you the worst. 

Q. Are those your friends who told you this? 

‘ A. No; not only friends but companions in the same 
rain. - 

Q. Have any of your friends told you that foreign 
domination is not a good thing? 

A, Well, not my friends. 

Q. I want to know whether any of your friends told 
you this? 

A. Some of them might be friends. 

Q. Don’t you know your own friends? 

A. My friends may consist of good and bad people. 
It is very difficult to answer this question as to whether 
they wero my friends or my enemies. That is my 
general. Ampression . 

Q. If any of your friends told you this 
probably have remembered? % Scuapiis 

A. Not necessarily; I might f ing: 

Fat LY ight forget things told by my 
_Q. And would you still continue to be friends with 
him? 

A, That is a difficult matter. He might have his 
own opinion. A person may not be loyal but at the 
same time he forms his own opinions. Why what do 
you sce in Parliament—the members embrace each other 
outside and in Parliament they tear each other. 

Q. I presume that your friends are all educated 
people? 

A. Some are educated and some are uneducated. 

Q. Now as regards whipping—was any doctor present 
at the time of whipping? 
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‘A. I had no hand in the whipping. 

. Q. Do you know whether any doctor was present? 

A, Only one case of whipping took place in my 
presence and on this occasion there was no doctor 

resent. The whipping took place at the Canal Bunga- 
low and it is just possible that he was examined but so 
far as I know he was not. 

Q. And if anybody was examined you would probably 
know? 

A. Not necessarily. 
inflicted the punishment. 
worth-Smith always. 

Q. Then no doctor was there? 

A. The doctor was close by and he may have been 
examined. : 

Q. At the time that you were there you did not see 
any doctor? 

A. No. 

Q. They did not examine those who were going to 
be whipped? 

A. Not to my knowledge. 


I was not the magistrate who 
I was not with Mr. Bos- 


Lieutenant TATAM, Military 


By the President— 1 

Q. Lieutenant Tatam, you are stationed at Rawal- 
pindi? 

A. Yes. ; 

Q. And, have been there for some time? 

A, Yes. 

Q. On the 14th April last, did you leave Lyallpur by 
the 8-16 train on duty for Rawalpindi? 

A, Yes, Sir. 

Q. At that time you were looking after a little boy? 

A. Yes. 

Q. When you arrived at Hafizabad railway station 
did anything occur? 

A. I heard a noise just before the train reached the 
station’ near the level crossing and I looked out and I 
saw a huge crowd of men with flags and sticks and 
making shouts. Thinking there would probably be 
trouble to the little boy and myself, I at once closed all 
the shutters of the windows and bolted the doors of the 
carriage. We went into the station and stayed there 
for about seven or eight minutes. Then I heard the 
crowd coming along frorn the level crossing and up to 
the platform. They soon came to my carriage and 
they were shouting. They tried to open the doors of 
the carriage by turning the handle. Finding they could 
not thay moved further up. Two or three minutes 
afterwards, they returned and applied the same opera- 
tion of turning the handles. Finding they could not 
open the doors or windows, they smashed them. 

Q. Why did the crowd select you as their object? 

A. I could not say that. é 

Q. Did you form any opinion about it at the time? 

A. No. 

Q. Had you done anything? 

A. Not at all. : 

Q. Were you in uniform? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Was there anyone else in the train? 

A. No other European. 

Q. Was any attack made on anyone except your- 
self? 

A, Not to my knowledge. 

Q. What happened afterwards? 

A. When they saw me, they were very much excited, 
and asked -me to come out. I sat on the further side 

-from them. They started throwing in sticks, stones, 
shoes, ete. They were dancing about in front of me, 
beating their breasts, and waving their flags and sticks. 
As I was apprehensive and anticipated danger, I re- 
moved into the bath-room with the boy and locked the 
door. Immediately they went through the back of my 
carriage and through the other compartment (second 
or third class) came to the other side of the carriage and 
amashed the windows. 


Q. The window of the bath-room was protected by 
2 


‘Rai Sahib Lata Sat Ram Sup—vonceluded—Licutenant Tatam. 
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By Sir C. H. Setalbad— - 
Q. With regard to those pleaders whom you said 
were arrested on your advice, how many were arrested? 
A. Four. There were ten but six were not arrested 
because they had taken no part. 
Q. When you gave that advice what information did 
you have against them? 


A. I had very strong suspicions against them. They 
held the hartal and they held meetings and on the 
night of the same day that the hartal was held the 
telegraph wires were cut. 


Q. They were kept in jail for 40 days? 

‘A. They were kept for 40 days. 

Q. They were not let out on bail? 

A. I think none applied for bait so far as I know. 
Q. They were better off in jail? 


A. They were better off in not being prosecuted. I 
did not say they were better off in jail. : 


Grass Farm, 2nd (Rawalpindi) Division. 


A. Yes. I thought that it was insecure as long 
lathis were coming through the window. I came out 
into the main carriage again, and on arriving there, as 
soon as I got outside, I saw two Indian gentlemen near 
the door talking and beating the mob with sticks and 
preventing the crowd from coming in. I sat down for a 
few minutes and then the crowd seemed to me to be 
increasing all the time. I tried to talk and asked them 
what I had to do with their tamasha as I was simply 
going to Rawalpindi. The only satisfaction I got was 
that I was struck in the stomach by a lathi, and another 
lathi just missed my eye. So I got across from that 
side to the further side from the platform. Then there 
was another man of the crowd, who was evidently one 
of the ringleaders at the commencement. He evidently 
had some hold over the crowd and seemed to keep the 
mob under control and tried to get into the carriage. 
After about seven or eight minutes, there was no 
sign of the train going. A native Christian guard 
came to my carriage. I asked him to get the train 
started. He had been to the station master’s room, 
but he could not find him anywhere. He was nowhere 
to be seen. But as things were gctting very bad, he 
telephoned to the next station and moved the train to 
the signal, and eventually the train did start again 
amidst jeers and shouts of abuse and throwing of 
stones. We eventually went out of the station. The 
carriage was smashed a bit, the three windows, glass, 
venetians and wire, were all smashed. 

Q. As I understand, you never went out of the 
carriage? 

A. No. 

Q. If you had gone out of the carriage, and the 

. crowd: had got hold of you, what would have happened 
to youP 

A. I think probably in the excited state in which they 
were, they would not have me let off. 

Q. Had you any doubt about their intention? 

A. I certainly think that that was their intention, be- 
cause as they saw me, they at once came to the 
carriage and started all those things that Ihave men- 
tioned. That was their object. 

@. In your statement, I see you say that the crowd 
was shouting Captain sahib ko maro; sahib sala andar 
hai. 

A. Yes. 

Q. When the train was moved on, I suppose you 
reached your destination all right? 

“A. From there I got to Wazirabad. I was held up 
there. On the way somebody who got out at the next 
station, told me that there was another crowd there 
an two stations off, but there was nothing there at 
all. 


By Sir C. H. Setalvad— 

Q. You say in your statement, Lieutenant, that there 
were two men who assisted you in keeping back the 
crowd? 

Qe 
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A. Yes. s 

Q. Who were they? Did they come from the crowd 
or were tlrey people in the train? 

A. One man was in the train. He got in at a sta- 
tion further down, and the other man was on the plat- 
form at the time. 

Q. Was he in your compartment? 

A. Neither of them was in my compartment. 

Q. He came to your compartment and assisted you? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Some days after the incidents, were you asked to 
identify any people? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Where were you taken for that purpose? 

A. First of all I went to Gujranwala. ee 

Q. Did anything happen at Gujranwala about which 
you could identify people? . 

A, No; it had nothing to do with me. 

Q. What were you taken to Gujranwala for? 

A. I believe some men were arrested at Hafizabad 
and taken to the Gujranwala jail. . 

Q. You were taken to the jeil to identify? 

Yes, ~ 

Did you identify anyone? 

. I indontified two or three. 

. As forming part of the crowd at the station? 
Yes. 2 

Then where were you taken? 

. To Hafizabad. 

. And there, how was the identification made? 

. In the afternoon I went round with the Deputy 
Commissioner, Colonel O’Brien and the Superintendent 
of Police and some inspectors and sub-inspectors of 
police. We just casually walked through the mandis 
and hazars. Colonel O’Brien asked me to say if I 
could recognise anybody that might have been in the 
crowd. That is what took place that afternoon at 
Hafizabad. 


ASRo>rORo> 
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Q. Did you recognise anybody? 

A, I recognised three or four there. 

Q. Then what happened further? 

A. The next morning, probably about two or three 
thousand people were paraded under the orders of the 
Deputy Comunissioner, 

Q. At Hafizabad? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Where was it done? Was it at the station? 

A. This was just outside on the road near the daék 
bungalow, and I went carefully up the lines and picked 
out men that I recognised as having formed part of the 
crowd. 

Q. How many in all did you identify like that? 

A, 35 or 36. 

Q. Were they among those who actually attacked your 
compartment? F 

A. They were in the crowd all round my compart- 
ment. 

Q. You were in the carriage itself? 

A. Yes. 

Q. For somd time you were in the bath-room? 

A, Yes, for about two or three minutes. 

Q. You cculd have seen only a very small number 
of people at the carriage window. 

A. I could see the whole crowd as all the windows 
were smashed open on one side. 

Q. With regard to the two men who assisted you, 
was anyone of them arrested. and shown to you after- 
wards? 

A, No. . 

Q. Did it happen that you were shown someone and 
asked to identify him? 

A. T was not asked to identify anybody; I simply 
had to pick out anybody whom I thought was in the 
crowd on my own initiative. 

Q. No particular man was brought to you? 


A. Nobody was pointed out to me.” 


Captain 8. P. FLOWERDEW, 1-24th North-Western Railway Battalion, Indian Defence Force, Lahore. 


By the President— ae Z 

Q. Captain Flowerdew, were ‘you Captain in the 
North-Western Railway Battalion of the Indian Defence 
Force? 

A, Yes. 

Q. On the 17th April last were you ordered to proceed 
with one non-commissioned officer and 14 men“by special 
train from Lahore to Chuharkana? 

A. Yes. 

Q. That was early in the afternoon? 

A. I was given my orders on the night of the 16th 
some time about midnight and I actually went to the 
station about 6 o'clock on the morning of the 17th and 
there was some delay in getting the train assembled to 
take me out. Tho first thing in the morning as soon 
as the train could be got ready, I went to Chuhar- 
kana. 

Q. When did you arrive in Chuharkana?. 

A, At about 1 o’clock in the afternoon. 

Q. I think you found no civil authorities at the 
station and so pushed on to the village and there you 
met armoured train No. 1 and the sub-divisional 
magistrate? 

A. Yes. . 

Q. Was there a sub-inspector with him? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did you receive instructions about a man to be 
arrested there? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Where was he? In Chuharkana? 

A. He was a man who lived at Chuharkana. 

Q. Were you able to effect the arrest? 

A. No. 

Q. Why was that? 


A. He was not at the village, but had gone to a well 
a couple of miles away and was there with a party of 
men. The information I received from the sub-inspec- 
tor of police was to that effect, and when we approached 
the well they all ran away. 


Q. I think you could not overtake him? 
: a We could not overtake them as they ran very 
‘ast. 

Q. What action did you take? 

A, We followed them up and they went into a village 
Padiawala and we went through the village to see if we 
could find him there. We could not find him as he 
had gone on. 

@ Did you take some people from the village with 
you 

A. We obtained information that there were a certain 
number of peop'e hiding in the village who had joined 
in burning the Chuharkana station and destroyed the 


lines, and we arrested some. We had to search the . 


houses, They were hidden inside the house in all places 
and in the roof and the houses were all locked from 
outside, - 

Q. Among those prisoners, was there a sepoy on 
leave? 

A. There was a sepoy named Fauza Singh. 

Q. Was Ram Singh an ex-sepoy? 

A. He was: so I was told. : 

9 Before this had you fired on the party? 

- We fired on the party when we started i 
them from the well. Laie aaaes 

Q. Were any casualties caused in consequence of 
your fire? 

A. One man was killed there to the best of my 
knowledge. 

Q. When vou returned to the lines, did you find 
Sergeant Davies? ie 

A. Sergeant Davies and one or two men had gone 
out. 

Q. Had he gone out separately? 

A, We went out together, but when Ram Singh 
fled, wo divided into two groups and I took most of the 
men with me in a larger group, and Sergeant Davies 
took I think about four men in the other group. 

Q. Did Sergeant Davies do any firing? 
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A..Yes. One of a large party some of whom were 
armed fired at Sergeant Davies. 3 

Q. And Sergeant Davies returned the fire? 

A. He shot him at once. Sergeant Davies was a 
very good shot. 5 : 

Q. Did Sergeant Davies bring back any prisoners? 

A. He brought altogether, I think, four. 

Q. Of those two were retained and two released 2 

A, That was about it. The Magistrate examined 
them and was of opinion that two were not concerned 
in the riots. me 

Q. Your assistance was not required ? 

A. I suggested that I should set out the next day to 
effect the arrest of Ram Singh, but I was assured that 
there would be no difficulty in arresting him. 

Q. You were: informed, I think, that this Ram 
Singh was one of the important ringleaders? 

4. I was told that he was a leader of the riots at 
Chuharkana. 

Q. Was he captured? 

A. I believe he was taken prisoner the next day. 

_ @. You ycurself returned to Lahore with some eight 
prisoners with you? 

A. Yes. 7 i 

Q. Or was it more? I see you returned with eight 
prisoners taken by your own party and some three 
taken by Captain Joscelyne’s party? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Was Captain Joscelyne the officer in charge?’ 

A. Yes, of No. 1 armoured train. 


By Sir C. H. Setalvad— F 

%. You went with this armoured train on the 17th? 

A. It was not an armoured train. It was an ordinary 
special train, with two carriages, 8 brake-van and an 
engine. 4 

Q. You were not with the last witness, that we have 
had, in the party? 

A. The last witness was at Hafizabad. 

Q. I understand. I meant to refer to the one before 
the last witness, Rai Sahib Lala Sri Ram. 

A. I met him at Chuharkana. 

Q. When you arrived at Chuharkana, the armoured 
train was there? ae 

A. It was there repairing the line and repairing the 
telegraph wires. - : 

Q. You formed your own party and had nothing to 
do with the armoured train? 

A. I had nothing to do with it. I came with a 
special object. 


By the Hon'ble Pandit Jagat Narayan— 

Q. In the reports which you made to your superior 
officers after returning from this expedition, it is put 
down that ‘' Captain Flowerdew states that he was told 
by the Sub-Divisional Officer and Sub-Inspector of Police 
that the real cause of the riot at Chuharkana was due 
to a party from the special train of the 22nd Punjabis 
which halted at the station the day before the riot.” 

A, That was not the actual report I made on tha 
actual events of the day. That was a special report 
on the other information. I sent in a special secret 
report to the General Officer Commanding. I wrote it 

_ out about the middle of the night, as I had been out 
all day long. = 

Q. I am just giving it word for word. Therefore I 
take it that to the best of your recollection and belicf 
that was the information given to you? ‘Captain 
Flowerdrew states that he was told by the sub-divi- 
sional officer and the sub-inspector of police that the 
real cause of the riot at Chuharkana was due to a 
party from the special train of the 22nd Punjabis which 
halted at the station the day before the riot.” 

A, TI said that it was the spark which caused the 
whole conflagration. The field was prepared before. 

Q. And this man was speaking to you in English? 

A. He probably spoke in English. I have seen him; 
he speaks English better than I speak Hindustani. 

Q. There is one more fact. Neither this report on 
which you have been examined nor any other thing 
mentions the fact that anyone fired upon Sergeant 


Davies? 


Captain S. P. FLOwEEDEW. 
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A. No. 

Q. And to-day you add this statement that one man 
fired upon Sergeant Davies and upon that he returned 
the fire? 

A. Yes; I may explain it. At the time I wrote this 
repcrt there was no need to prove to anybody that 
there were riots on. It was a self-evident fact. 

Q. Because there were riots on, therefore to your 
mind it was quite clear that any party of soldiers that 
would go to any village would be fired on? 

A. No. ; 

Q. The mere fact that there were riots does not neces- 


“sarily prove that Sergeant Davies must have been fired 


upon? : 
A, I did not refer to it because it was self-evident 


“ that there were riots at the time. 


Q. Then it appears to me that on the night of the 
15th-16th, there were 22 other persons who were 
arrested? 

A. I was-not there. 

Q. Did they come to Lahore with you? 

A, Three men were handed over by Captain Josce- 
lyne. 

Q. So far as you are concerned, no other persons 
were with you on the 17th? 

A. Thad eight taken by myself and three taken by 
Captain Joscelyne. 

Q. All the leaders or persons that were arrested by 
vou, were arrested practically at the instance of the 
gentleman who has just now given his evidence, Lala 
Sri Ram Sud? 

A. No; he was not with me at Padiawala. He met 
us five or six miles away from the railway line. He 
did not accompany us. 

Q. The magistrate gavé you the names of Teja 
Singh, Kartar Singh, Sohan Singh, Mehar Din and 
Syed Nahal Shah? 

A. But they were not arrested that day. 

Q. He gave you the names of those men who were 
really wanted? e 

A, No; he gave me names of these men, when I was 
going home after the day's proceedings were all over. 

Q. At Icast the names of men who were arrested 
were given to vou by that man? 

A. I wrote them down myself. 

Q. At his dictation? 

A T asked the men their names. 

Q. You did not know who they were at all? 

A, No. 

4. The men who were wanted, were given by this 
magistrate ? 

A. The magistrate was not there when I arrested 
them. I did not know the names of the men that I 
was arresting. I did not know the men. I only knew 
Ram Singh. After being able to get him, I came to 
this village somewhere on the line. I was informed 
that there were various men hiding in the house who 
had taken part in the riots. As I was there, the bert 
thing was to apprehend them and take them home with 
me. 

9. By whom were you informed? 

A. By a man of the village. We found a man in the 
village and asked him if he had joined in the riots. 
He snid he had not, and we asked him to Iet us know 
the names of those who had joined. and he told us 
the names and where they were hiding. We had some 
difficulty as the houses were all locked and men hid 
themselves behind walls and behind bales of cloth. 

Q. That was on the information given to you by the 
informer? 

A. Yes. 

Q. There was another sepoy who was on leave, Fauza 
Singh. : 

A, He was one of the men who were hiding there. 

Q. Was he on Jeave from the regiment? 

A. I could not say. He belongs to the 8rd Guides. 
I do not know where his regiment was stetioned. 

Q. There is only one more explanation. The per- 
sons who were shot by Sergeant Davies were shot by him 
from a distance and that is why he could not go close 
to them and take their arms? 
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A. As far as he explained, they were not very far, 
probably about 200 yards away. Some of them were 
quite close to the man who was shot and they picked 
the rifle up and ran away. 

Q. You say that the servants ran away with the 
arms? 


A. Yes. ‘ 

Q. Servants were not on horsehack? 

A. Certainly not. But the Punjabi can run much fast. 
er than a heavily laden soldier with a rifle and kit 


- on. * 


Sardar Sahib AMAR SINGH, Extra Assistant Commissioner, Sheikhupura. 


By the President— a 

Q. Mr. Amar Singh, you are an Extra Assistant 
Commissioner at Sheikhupura? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You are cognisant of certain incidents that occur- 
red there? 

A. Certainly. 

Q. May I take it that you agree with the account 
that has already been given by the Sub-Divisional 
Officer, Rai Sahib Lala Sri Ram Sud? 

A. I do not remember exactly what he said. 

Q. Were you instructed to make investigations into 
Sangla, Moman and Machhike cases? 

A. Yes, Bir. 

Q. In connection with the investigations you made as 
to those occurrences did you employ any force to ex- 
tract statements from witnesses or use any threats? 

A. No, Sir. 

Q. Will you explain what method you adopted in 
getting statements from witnesses as to what had 
occurred ? 

A, The police investigated and I called the witness 
and told him that no threat was meant to be offered 
and he should give a true statement, and I wrote the 
statement. 

Q. At the time of the investigation were a number of 
men made to stand in a line and was the witness then 
asked to point out any man that he recognised as having 
taken part in the incidents? 

A. That was the way in which people were found 
out. We made a list of those persons who were point- 
ej out by witnesses and then that list was handed over 
to the police. 

Q. And before being handed over, was the list signed 
by those identifying the people? + 

A. No, Sir, but it was signed by myself. 


By Sir C. H. Setalvad— 


Q. At Sheikhupura you attended the mecting which 
tcok place there on the 6th of February? 


A. Yes, Sir. 2 
Q. There was nothing seditious spoken at that 
meeting? 


A. Not at all. 

Q. Then you had a hartal on the 10th? 

A. Not on the 10th. I have some doubt about the 
date, but I think it was on the 6th. os 

Q. Whenever it was, it passed off peacefully? 

A. There was no disturbance in my presence. 

Q. There was a further hartal on the 14th? 

A. Yes. : 

Q. And that went off peacefully also? 

A. There was no disturbance in my presence, but 
during the night a wire was cut. 

Q. The cutting of wires was on the night of the 14th? 

A. The night between the 14th and 15th. 

Q. Were you concerned with the arrest of the plead- 
ers at Sheikhupura? 

A. They were not arrested in my presence. 

Q. Had you anything to do with their arrest? Did 
you make any investigation? 


, 


A. Nothing. 


By the Hon'ble Pandit Jagat Narayan— 

Q. The wire cutting at Machhike had nothing to do 
with the riot; it was only a private personal grudge? 

A. As far as I could investigate it was due to a per- 
sonal grudge. 

Q. How long after your reaching Sangla did the 
Deputy Commissioner, Mr. Bosworth Smith, arrive? 

A. I accompanied him on the first day. 

Q. And when did he come again? 

A. Perhaps after 5 or 6 days later, I do not remem- 
ber the exact date. 9 

Q. Mr. Bosworth Smith arrested a large number of 
persons at Sangla on one day, was it on the first or the 
second occasion? 

A. I think it was the second day. ‘ 

Q. And when you went to Sangla there was some 
inspector also sent with you? 

A, Yes, Kartar Singh, Inspector, accompanied me. 

Q. Till the second arrival of Mr. Bosworth Smith 
you had only arrested three persons? 

A. I do not remember the exact number, either 8 or 
4 or 5; the inspector did it. 

Q. According to the investigation made by you up 
> that day only these persons were liable to be arrest- 
e 

A. I had not completed the investigation yet and I 
was awaiting its completion. 

Q. So I say up to that stage of your investigation 
only these three persons were arrested and no others? 

A. As far as I remember, I made no arrests. They 
were already arrested. 

Q. Did not the pleaders-at Sheikhupura, when you 
were there, help vou in keeping law and order? 

A. On the night of the 15th-16th, when Rai Sahib 
had left me in charge of the place, I called Lala Sheo- 
ath Rai and asked him to help me m patrolling the 
city. 

Q. And did he and other pleaders help you or not? 

A. Lala Sheonath Rai offered to help and did so. 

Q. Was he deprived of his lambardarship, do you 
know? 

A. I do not know. 

Q. You do not know up‘ to this time whether Lala 
Sheonath Rai has been deprived of his lambardarship 
up to this time? 

A. I have heard of it now, but have nothing to do 
with the revenue work. 

Q. Did you know he was a lambardar? 

A. Yes, he was a lambardar. 

Q. Now the man, Harnam Singh, who assaulted 
Mr. Wale, the telegraph inspector, do you know him? 
You have made a statement that you never saw him. 
aou ner about the attack by Harnam Singh on Mr. 

ale 


A. I investigated and found that he had done it. 


Q. He was the man who released a prisoner from | 


the railway station? 
A. The same. 


Lieutenant Khan ABDUR RAHIM KHAN of Zaida, Cadet, Indian Army. 


By the President— 

Q. You are a Lieutenant in the Indian, Army? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Did you leave Lahore on the 15th of April last 
for Lyallpur at about 2 in the afternoon? 

A. Yes, Sir. 


Q. I think you wero accompanied by another cadet? 

A. Yes, Sir. . 

Q. Did you reach Chuharkana at about 4 in the 
afternoon? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. When the train was stopped there did you notice 
anything? 
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A. Yes, Sir, when the train reached Chuharkana I 
noticed a lot of mandi people running towards the train 
aa if expecting to sve suimething. 

Q. Did you look out of the window? 

A. When I looked out of the window there was a 
servant of mine there and I asked him why the train 
was halted for such a long time. Ho told me thero 
were some people in front who were trying to dis- 
mantle the line, and when 1 looked out I saw about 50 
to 60 persons. I cannot give you the exact number. 
I did not see them actually dismantling the line, but 
they were on the line and the engine was detached and 
taken over there, and after some time I found the 
engine coming back and going past the train on the 
other line, and then I found all those people who were 
in front were running towards the station, and they 
had axes in their hands, and sume people rushed the 
station master's room and some peuple rushed a few 
hundred yards towards the Lahore side and got on to 
the telegraph poles and started cutting the wires, and 
also started dismantling the lines towards the Lahore 
side. * 

Q@. Was there a crowd collected on the station itself 
or a number of people collected there? 

A, There were the passengers and also some mandi 
people. 

Q. Did you hear any one addressing any of the 

people? 
- A. Yes, there was a man very shabbily dressed, an 
unimportant sort of person, and he was quite close to 
may window and he was addressing them gencrally, not 
any particular audience, and he was telling them to 
wake up and start looting. 

Q. Did he say anything about regaining the Raj? 

A. Yes, he said *‘ You Sikh people, get up,-now is 
your time, if you try you will get your Raj.”’ I did 
mot pay very great attention to what he was saying. 

Q. Was he exciting the people? 

A, The people did not seem to be very much excited 
by his speech. 

Q. But they were excited otherwise? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did you notice that two railway employees were 
attacked or surrounded by men? 

A. Yes, Sir. There was the station master (I was 
told he was the station master) and another man and 
some people rushed the station master’s room and he 
was dragged out and one man who had a big iron rod 
in his hand was trying to hit him on the head. 

Q. With an iron rod? : 

A. Yes, Sir. Then a pleader, who was travelling 
with me, interfered and stopped him. 

Q. Did you notice that a signal was given to loot 
the train? 

A. No, Sir. I did not notice any particular signal. 

he I see you say the signal to loot was given by an 
old man, probably a Muhammadan and a vory unim- 
portant sort of person? 

A. By that I mean he was the first man to start the 
looting. © 

Q. Did you see the looting proceeding? 

A. Yes, Sir. There was nut very much to loot. No 
passengers were looted in my presence, but the people 
rushed the station master’s room and pulled him out 
and they were inside; they must liave beon looting. 

Q. Then did you go along with Mr. Iqbal Singh, a 
pleader, to the mandi? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. And from thence did you go to a house close by 
where Mr. Budh Singh, Executive Engineer, followed 
you? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. When you got there what did you do? ° 


A. When we got there we first thought the best thing 
would be to get out of the place, but we had our lug- 
gage with us. I was coming on vacation from Lahore 
and Bawa Budh Singh had his family with him, and as 
we could not get a conveyance there nor at any near 
place, we thought the best thing would be to get into 
the house and try to protect ourselves in the house. 

Q. Did you think there was risk of general massacre, 
of people being killed? 
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Lieutenant Khan Appuz Raum Kuan. 


(Continued. 


A, I cannot say about a general massacre, but of 
course there was scme risk of these people coming and 
trying to loot us. 

Q. I think the gentleman in whose house you were 
staying made arrangements for food? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. And were altogether about 20 passengers of the 
train collected in that house? 

A, Yes, Sir, 

Q. What had happened to the train itself? Were 
the mob looting it? : 

A. I could not see the train from there, but 1 could 
sce & portion of the train. In the morning when I 
came to the station I found tho panes were broken 
and the cushions were torn. 

Q. You stayed all night in this house? 

A, Yes, 

Q. You had not intended to stay there of course? 

A. We could not find any means of leaving the place, 
so we stayed there. 

Q. It was only because you were unable to leave the 
place that you gut accommodation in this house? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Was the station itself sot on fire? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Did you see it blazing? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Was a whistle blown by some one? 

A. The train, whistle was being blown. 

Q. By some member of the mob? 

A. Yes, . 

Q. The station and the train and everything seem 
to have been in the possession of the mob? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. 1 think you collected bricks in your house to 
throw if necessary? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Did you sleep that night on the roof? 

A. Yes, Sir, 

Q. Then on the morning of the 15th-16th were you 
awakened by Mr. Iqbal Singh and told to get ready? 

A, Yes, Sir, that was about 1 or 2 o'clock in the 
morning. 

Q. Why were you to get ready? 

A. Because Iqbal Singh told me the word had been 
sent by the rioters that we should accompany them 
and lead them to Lahore and other places they in- 
tended to attack or be ready for the consequences. 

Q. What did you understand the consequences 
would be if you didn't fall in with their proposal? 

A. We drew our own conjecture; we thought they 
would come and loot us and we would have to put up 
a fight, and if they were in superior strength then they 
might kill us. 

Q. Did you find out whether there was a large crowd? 

A. We heard shouts all night long, all round, but 
Me coe not see any particular crowd; it was quite 

lark. 

. Q. I think you loaded your revolver? 

A. Yes, Sir. I had a small pocket revolver with 
me. 

Q. Did these shouts continue throughout the whole 
night? : 

A, At first they were continuing but after the machine 
gun had fired and the armoured train arrived they 
ceased. One could hear one or two shouts at inter- 
vals. 

Q. After the firing from the amoured train the noise 
stopped to some extent? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Did you in the morning go to the place from 
which the shots had been fired from the armoured 
train? 

A. We went first to the armoured train which was 
repairing the railway bridge over the canal and then 
we got into the armoured train. At the same time the 
armoured train was taken back and I was told they 
were going to scarch for dead bodies at the place where 
the armoured train had first started firing. When we 
reached there I went a few hundred yards away from 
the armoured train and did not find anything, but later 
on I was told by my fellow cadet that there was one 
person lying dead. 
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Q. You did not actually see that? 

A. No, Sir, I did not see it. 

Q. Did you resume your forward journey at about 
10-30 in the morning? 

A. Yes, Sir, I think it was about that time. 

Q. As you crossed the railway bridge in what state 
did you find the telegraph wires and poles? 

A. Absolutely broken. 

Q. Was that all along the way in front of Chuhar- 
kana village? 

A. Yes, Sir. , 

Q. What had happened to the small bridge over the 
canal? 

A. It had been burnt. 

Q. Was the line dismantled there? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Then’ another armoured train arrived? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. And did you hear some firing from it? 

A, Yes, Sir. i : 

Q. When did this second armoured train arrive? 

A. I think it was after midday. I cannot remem- 
ber the exact time. 

Q. And you resumed your journy at 10-30?. How 
far did you get? 

A. We went about 1,000 yards. 

Q. And were you detained there? 

A. Yes, Sir, because the bridge was burnt and the 
line was being repaired. 

Q. You were detained 1,000 yards outside the 
station and were unable to proceed on your journey? 
For how long were you detained there? 

A. Till 5 in the evening. 

Q. And it was while you were detained there that 
this second armoured train came up? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. nee you sce the fubedivisional officer of Sheikhu- 
pura bringing some villagers under a guard? 

A. I could see it at a distance. The armoured train 
in which I was repairing the bridge. 

. And I think you spent that night in the train? 

. Yes, Sir. 

. And you reached Sangla next evening? 

. Yes, Sir. 

. At midnight? 

. Yes, Sir. 

. So that altogether’ your journey from Lahore to 
Lyallpur had occupied 24 days?- 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. What is the distance? 

A. I cannot tell you, I think it is about 100 miles. 
By Sir C. H. Setalvad— : 

Q. In Chuharkana you remained from 11th to 16th? 

A, 15th and 16th. 

Q. You stayed there on the night of the 15th? | 

A, Yes. 

Q. That night, an armoured train came and you 
heard wee firing one after another in the night? 

. Yes. 

Q. After that you say the people quieted down? 

A. We first heard a loud noise; then one or two 
cries. : P 

Q. After’ which the people considerably quieted 
down? 

A. Yes. 

Q. In the morning, you considered it safe to leave 
the house and resume your journey? 

A, Yes. 

Q. And then you came to the station in the morn- 
ing at about 10? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And you found the armoured train there? 

A. Not in the station actually; it was about 400 
yards towards the Lyallpur side. 

Q. You took that armoured train? 

‘A. We got into the armoured train. 


Q. While your armoured train was near the station, 
about 1,000 yards away, the other armoured train 
came? © 

A. No, Sir. There are two bridges, one of which 
is on the main canal. When we went in tle morning, 
they had nearly repaired it. There is another brjdge 
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and we were there when the next armoured train 
came. 

Q. You were near the second bridge? 

A, Yes, 

Q. And the armoured train came from the other 
direction? ee 

A. From the Lahore side. 

Q. It came to the station? 

A. I do aot know. 

Q. How far was the second armoured train from 
where you were? ; 

A. It was about 200 yards. 

Q. And this was behind you? 

A. Behind us; towards the Lahore side. 

Q. You could see from your armoured train the 
second armoured train? 

A. I could only hear the firing. 

Q. And the firing was done from the armoured train? 

A. Yes; and we heard also some firing inside the 
village. , 

Q. You could not say at what the firing was aimed? 

A. No, Sir. ¥ 

Q. You say here ‘* another armoured train arrived 
and after geome time we heard its machine firing 
on the village; also rifle shots were heard being fired 
inside the village."* 

A, It was far in the direction of that village. The 
other armoured train was at the extreme end of the 
village and this armoured train towards the Lahore 
end of the village. 

Q. In front of the village? . 

A. Yes. 

Q. And from there, they fired on the village? 

A. In the direction of the village. 

Q. After that you heard some firing in the village 
itself? 

A. Yes, Sir. 


By the Hon'ble Pandit Jagat Narayan— 

Q. I think, being conversant with these matters, 
you could have no doubt about the noise of the machine- 
gun firing and the noise of the rifle? You could dis- 
tinguish between the two? 

A, Yes, 

Q. Therefore there was no doubt thatthe second 
armoured train did use its machine-gun. 

A. Yes. 

Q. After that, you heard rifle firing? 

A, Yes, 

Q. Then with regard to the first armoured train, I 
think you were quite particular about your time be- 
cause you were looking at your watch? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And the whole night you were not able to sleep? 

A. It was very uncomfortable. 

Q. You heard the machine-gun firing at about 1-45 
or 2 o'clock? 

A. Is it the first night you mean? 

Q. On the first night. Then you say, the rest of the 


" night you heard it firing from time to time. You have 


no doubt about it? 

-A. Absolutely none. 

Q. It is not only one firing; but you heard the firing 
from time to time? 

A. Yes, Sir. % 

Q. Then you went to find the dead bodies of the men 
that were fired upon? s 

A. Yes, Sir; in the morning. 

Q. In how many lines were the armoured trains 
standing? 4 

A. At the station, there were two; there it was only 
one single line. 

Q. And to the best of your recollectiqn, belief and 
memory, you did not find any dead body on or about 
the line there? 

A. None. 


By the Hon'ble Mr. W. F. Rice— 

Q. Do you think firing was neccessary to bring the 
people to their senses on that occasion? 

A. It is very difficult to answer. 

Q. Do you think it was necessary to fire at all? 

A. I think it was. 
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Reverend S. C. PICKEN of the American Mission, Sangla Hill, Sheikhupura. 


By the President— 

Q. Mr. Picken, you were a missionary at Sangla? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Is your bungalow near Sangla? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How far? 

A. Just across the canal, about a mile from the rail- 
way station. 

Q. The hartal was held om the 12th of April? 

A. I believe 80. 

Q. You were at the railway station on that day? 

A. Yes. 

Q. There was a large crowd gathered there? 

A. Yes. 

Q. The crowd was being addressed by one or two 


thing? F 

A. They gathered round my car and round me when 
I started from the station. fs 

Q. Did they do anything? 

A. They hooted and jeered at me. 

Q. Was that very unusual? 

A. It was very unusual. I could not understand it. 
I had not seen it before. 

Q. Were stones thrown at your car? 

A. I was told afterwards that stones were thrown 
but I did not see anything then. 

Q. Did you remain in Sangla till the evening of the 
15th? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. During the period between the 12th and the 15th, 
what was the attitude of the people? 

A, After the 12th I did not go out of my bungalow. 
The attitude of the people was very hostile towards us. 

Q. Were many rumours afloat? 

A. Very many. 

Q. What sort of rumours? 

A. Different rumours; rumours regarding the Row- 
latt Act, rumours against Government, and other 
bazar rumours. 

Q. Did this excitement last for some time? 

A. I left on the evening of the 15th. It lasted up 
to that time and even after that, till investigations 
were started. 

Q. Were you subject to great inconvenience and 
anxiety during the period at Sangla? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. And afterwards too? 

A. Afterwards too. We do not have ‘any protce- 
fion in Sangla other than the good-will of the people, 

Q. Did you seem to have lost the good-will? 

A. I must judgo so from the treatment I received 
on the Saturday previous at the railway station. 

Q. How do you account for that? 

A. I think so because when people gathered there 
for the hartal there were some violent speeches being 
made. I did not hear them myself, nor see any report 
of those speeches. 

Q. In your statement here, I sce you indicate some- 
thing in connéction with tho investigation, that it gave 
an opportunity for some people to wipe out old scores. 

A. That is, it was rumoured, if one person had an 
enemy then there was an opportunity to get back on 
him by reporting against him, and on that report an 
arrest was made. 

Q. Do you know of any cases where false testimony 
was given against innocent people in view to wipe off 
old scores? 

A. I do not think so; that is the only case. 

Q. What is the case? 

A. That is the cutting of the wires near Sangla. 

Q. Did you hear that wrong people were arrested? 


A. 1 heard both ways. In the first investigation, 
there were one or two arrested. 


Q. Wires must have been cut by some men? 
A. Yes, that is evident. 
-VOL. V" 


Q. Some people said to you that innocent people . 
were arrested and the guilty escaped? 

A. I heard so. It might be some man might have 
been arrested, though the fact was that he was not 
guilty at all. i 

Q. Can you tell me whether it was a difficult matter 
to get information from the people as to who had 
been instrumental during the acts of destruction? 

A. Yes, because of two reasons. One is the fear of 
revenge. The other is, all reports might be made pub- 
lic. And if they were making any reports public, 
they would not want to be brought into the investiga- 
ion. 


By the Hon'ble Mr. Justice Rankin— 

Q. You say something about the polico, that ‘‘ had 
they done so (tried to suppress the disturbances), they 
would have been a bit roughly handled."" From the 
12th to the 15th were you going about or remaining in 
your bungalow? 

A. I was in my bungalow. I had gone as far as the 
canal. 

Q. Then on the 15th, I think, you left? 

A. Yes, 

Q. So, during the actual time of the disturbances 
you did not know what the police did? 

A. No. 

Q. You think that the police might have had a 
difficult time of it? 

A. That is my opinion. G 

Q. You were saying something of this wire-cutting 
case? 

A, Yes, 

Q. You said that two people were arrested? 

A. I have said two people; later there were further 

arrests. 
* Q. I want to make that quite sure. Is there any 
circumstance in connection with the time and manner 
of making arrests that was brought to your notice, and 
that seemed to you to be suspicious? 

A. Nothing. Only the second investigation was 
rather suspicious. 

Q. When Mr. Bosworth Smith came, things began 
to open up? 

A. Yes. 


By Sir C. H. Setalvad— 5 

Q. How many years you have keen at Sangla? 

A. I went there in January 1918. 

Q. And before that were you in the Punjab? 

A. I was in the Punjab. 

Q. Now, how many years have you been in the 
Punjab? 

A. I came to the Punjab in October 1909. 

Q. Nearly 10 years? 

A, Yes, 

Q. In your experience of these ten years, did you 
find the people exhibiting anti-British fecling? 

A. I could not sce any signa. 

Q. Wherever you went you were treated well? 

A. I must say, yes. i 

Q. On the whole you found the people law-abiding? 

A. Yes, I think. 

Q. The villagers who came in contact with you were 
all law-abiding? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Were tliere no indications that the events that 
did happen in April were likely to happen? 

A. There were no indications at all. 

Q. What is the investigation that you are referring 
to here: ‘ Those who came to investigate seemed to 
make it more of a personal matter . . . .2?) By 
‘ those who came to investigate ’ do you mean the in- 
vestigating officers? 

A. I would hardly make it the investigating officers, 
hecause the investigating officers would have to come 
from outside. : 

Q. What do you mean by ‘ those investigating ’? 

A. My meaning is there is a Muhammadan com- 
munity, there is a Sikh community and there are 
different communities, and they judge. 
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Q. You do not mean the divisional officer? : 

A. No. Those who would bring witnesses to him. 
For instance, one Kartar Singh had to do investiga- 
tion there. 

Q. So, by ‘ those who came to investigate ' you mean 
the persons who are investigating and come for that 
purpose? 

A. Yes, the Divisional officer had got his evidence 
through the police. 

Q. Do you mean by the words the officer or officers 
who investigate and come there for that purpose? 

A. I hardly referred to them here in my statement. 
I mean those who were giving evidence, bringing the 
evidence, getting the evidence. The reports that 
came to me led me to form this opinion. 

Q. You mean the people who gave evidence. 
does not mean ‘ those who came to investigate.’ 

A. They were gathered by some one. Witnesses 
were brought in by some one. 

Q. It must be some investigating officer, not the 
witnesses, S 

A. The investigating officer and those who were 
giving evidence. ‘This opinion of mine I formed from 
things I gathered. 

Q. You mean the investigating officer and the peo- 
ple who gave evidence? 7 

A. Yes. 

Q. I want to know what did the investigating officer 
do in the way of making it a personal matter. 

A. I would not say it was a personal matter. The in- 
vestigating officer would not have a personal matter. 
No one was willing to give evidence, no evidence was 
forthcoming when the matter was investigated. It was 
difficult for them to get at the real facts and in gather- 
ing these facts, people were asked and complaints were 
placed upon certain individuals; and I considered that 
on all these complaints they arrested the men. 


This 


By the Hon'ble Pandit Jagat Narayan— 

Q. I will read out to you what you have stated here : 
** In the matter of investigation of cases here several 
things came to my notice. 
vestigate seemed to make it more of a personal matter, 
and it gave an opportunity for some to wipe cut old 
scores.’’ I believe this was written by you? 

A. Yes. 

Q. It is your own statement, not translated by any 
one, added to or subtracted? 

A. In the beginning of my statement . . . - . 

Q. I am referring to the last paragraph. 

4. It is mine. 

Q. You say ‘in the matter of investigation of cases 
here several things came to my notice: those who came 
to investigate seemed to make it more of a personal 
matter, and it gave an opportunity for some to wipe 
out old scores, I mean the guilty party would be shiclded 
as much as possible and the blame placed on some 
poor fellow who happencd to be standing round at the 
time and yet was not doing anything. In this way it 
was very difficult to get at the real facts. So what I 
have heard has been gathered not from one man but 
many. The Deputy Commissioner had his difficulties 
along this line when he came. No one seemed willing 
te tell anything and in this way some men may have 
been convicted who were really not guilty.’ If this 
means anything, it means that according to you the 
investigation was not strict, that this opinion you have 
not based on one man coming to you and making the 
complaint but it is based on general information, that 
practically witnesses were coming forward with the 
view to wipe out old scores and people who were not 
really concerned were accused and those who were 
the real culprits they were not dealt with. Am I right 
iu my interpretation of those sentences? 

A. I suppose that is right. 

Q. Only ane thing more. The 12th of April was the 
day of the hartal, was it not? 

A. I believe so. 

Q. Yon know that on the day of the hartal all the 
shops were closed and if there were any conveyances, 
they were rot allowed to ply for hire. Why should 
T not understand, unless you say otherwise, that when 


Those who came to in- - 


you left the station they were sbouting because you 
were going in a car? 

A. I do not think s0. 

Q. Were you able to catch the words of the mob? 

A, Of those who gathered round the station? 

A. Yes. 

A. They were shouting regarding Gandhi, they were 
shouting regarding the Rowlatt Act. I did not catch 
anything. ' 

Q. When you left the station in your car, people 
hooted and jeered? 

A. They only hooted and jeered; I did not catch 
any real words. 

Q. Why do you say that this booting was not due 
to the fact that you were in your car, that day being 
a hartal day? 

A. I shall say that it was not due to that. I have 
said that I do not know the reason for the treatment 
I received. 

Q. Is it possible that that might have been the case? 

A. Might have been. But there are few conveyances 
in Sangla; people do not drive in tum-tums. 

Q. Do I understand that up to the 10th of April 
nothing of the kind was going on? 

A. They might have talked, but they did not hoot 
us. 

Q. You did talk with the peopl:? 

a. Somewhat. 

Q. What sort of work you do? Preaching? 

A. Yes; preaching. 

Q. You were likely to know everything that was 
going on before the 12th? 

A. I would not say that I am likely to know every- 
thing before the 12th. 

Q. You did not notice anything? 

A. I noticed nothing. 

Q. Then how far away do you live from Sangla? 

A. I live outside; it is about a mile from the rail- 
way station. The town is on-on» side of the canal 
and the bungalow on the other side. 

Q. How far? 

A. It is about a mile from the railway station. 
bungalow is beyond the canal. 

Q. How far is the bungalew from the town? 

A. It is about half to three-quarters of a mile. 

Q. From the 12th to 15th, you did not visit the town 
at all? 

A. No; I did not. 

Q. Then how could you say that the attitude of the 
people was hostile towards you? 

A. From the treatment I received on the 12th when 
I was at the railway station (I was at the railway sta- 
tion on the 12th), and from the rumours I received 
through my servants, and others coming to me. 

Q. What sort of rumours did you receive? What 
did they tell you? 

A. For instance, the Calcutta Mail came there. It 
was on the 13th or 14th. Stones were thrown at it. 
From these tiings I judged that the attitude of the 
people was hostile. 

Q. Stones were thrown at the train? You also say 
that two stones were thrown at your car? 

A. So I was told. 

Q. By whom? - 

A. By some individuals; I do not know. 

Q. People who were in the crowd told you that they 
had done so? 

A. I learnt this some time later, about stones being 
thrown at the car. 

Q. Who told you? P i 

A. Several people; I did not see anything. 

Q. Were the crowd around your car? 

A. Yee, Bir. 

Q. You would ver} likely have seen it? 

A. Not necessarily. My attentior was in frort, be- 
cause the car was going on. 

Q. No stones struck your car? 

A. I have said no stones struck my car. 


Q. Now you say that something was being said 
against Government? What was that? ‘ 
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A. Rumours of different kinds concerning the Row- 
fatt Act, marriages and of people gathering together; 
just the ordinary rumours. 

Q. It is against the Rowlatt Act, and not against 
the Government? 

“A, That is all. 

Q. That is what you call ‘‘ something being said 
against Government '’? 

A. That is all; nothing else. 


Rey. 8S. C. Picken—concluded—Bawa Bupu Sinau. 


By Mr. Herbert, Government Advocate— 

Q. Mr. Picken, whatever you might have said in 
this written statement of yours, do you mean to sug- 
gest to the Committee that the Government officials 
who went to Sangla to investigate, tried to wipe out 
the old scores which they had? 

A. No, indeed. 

Q. You mean the people, the Muhammadan and 
Hindu _ inhabitants? 

A. Yes. 


Bawa BUDH SINGH, Executive Engineer, Public Works Department, Provincial Division, Lyallpur. 


By the President— 

Q. You are an executive engineer, I think? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. And you journeyed from Lahore to Lyallpur leav- 
ing on the 15th April and reaching Lyallpur on the 
18th? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Did you hear the evidence that was given by 
Lieutenant Abdur Rabim Khan? 

A. Yes, I heard it. 

@. Do you agree with that? 

A. Yes, mostly. 

Q. You were confined during one night I think in a 
house at Chuharkana, and your wife and family were 
with you? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Were they in state of alarm during that time? 

A. Yes, mostly. 

Q. Was it a very critical position in which you were 
all placed? 

A. Yes, 

Q. Was the village practically in the hands of the 
mob? 

A. Not at the mandi where we were putting up. 
There was no mob, but there were only some villagers 
who were patrolling the town; the mob was somewhere 
near the railway bridge. 

Q. What about the railway station? 

A. It was burnt by the mob. ; 

Q. And they were shouting hard at that time? 

A. Yes, Sir: 

Q. Do you remember during the night some firing 
as heard? 


Q. I think you were informed by some one that it 
was machine-gun fire. What effect had it upon you? 

A. Of course, as soon as we heard the machine-gun 
firing we were much terrified, but we felt some relief 
that we wero out of danger. 

Q. Did the relief come from the attention of the 
mob? 

A. We were informed that the mob was collecting 
at the railway bridge and that they would probably 
attack the mandi. 

Q. Did you see the station master being attacked? 

A. Not exactly. I was outside the station and I 
heard the cries and screams of somebody who was 
being beaten inside. 

Q. Was he being beaten by the mob? 

A. Yes. 


By Sir C. H. Setalvad-— 

Q. You speak of an old Muhamrradan trying to beat 
a babu clerk with a lathi, and you said that the crowd 
intervened to stop the assailant? 

A. Yes, some people on the platform stopped this 
man from beating him. 

Q. Then they were against any violence being used 
against individuals? 
- A. As a matter of fact the crowd at the station had 
been suppressed. The crowd consisted of passengers. 

Q. By ‘*‘ crowd '’ you mean not the rioters? 

A. Only passengers and other people on the plat- 


A. Yes. ; 

Q. And while you were getting into your armoured 
train, a second armoured train arrived? 

A. The second armoured train arrived while we were 
standing at Chuharkana village. 

Q. How far from you? 

A, It stopped about a furlong or two from where we 
were. 

Q. At that time everything was quiet? 

A. At that time there was no mob nor were there 
crowds. 

Q. After the first machine-gun fire by the armoured 
train at night things had quietened down? 

A. Of course, they must have quietened down, 

Q. After the second armoured train had come and 
stopped, did you sce them firing mto the village? 

A. I did not exactly see if they were doing so as I 
was in my armoured train. But they were standing 
behind us and firing into the town. Then a party 
went into the town later. 

Q. Did they begin firing soon after their arrival? 

A. The first notice we got of the train's arrival was 
the firing we heard. 

Q. How long before had it arrived? 

A. That I cannot say. 

Q. When the party from the urmoured train went 
into the village, do you know what they did? 

A. I simply heard some firing after the party had 
gone into the village. 

Q. Did your armoured train go away first or did the 
other one leave before yours? 

A, The other one. 


By the Hon'ble Pandit Jagat Narayan— 

Q. Un the first occasion, before the crowd of hooli- 
gans came to the station, there was a large number 
of people from the mandi also coming to the station 
to see the tamasha? 

A. Yes, 

Q. Numerically the mob was not very large? 

A. No, the mob on the platform was large; the 
hooligans were not many. re 

Q. And you could only see about a dozen people 
with lathis? 

A. Yes. ; 

Q. And about another dozen people who were on the 
other side of the train cutting wires? 

A. Yes. 

Q. As a matter of fact, your wife and mother were 
in the train? 

A. Yes, 

Q. When these people passed the carriage in which 
your wife and mother were, and when they saw them 
shutting the windows, they told them not to be afraid, 
that no harm would be done to them as they only 
intended to pull down wires? 

A. Yes. 

Q. As a matter of fact the principal portion from 
which the inhabitants of Chuharkana come is the 
mandi? 

A. Mandi is quite a different place from. the village 
of Chuharkana. All the merchants and principal people 
live in mandi. 

Q. They were invited to join the mob, but they 
refused ? 

A. Rumour had it to that effect, but I cannot say 
whether they were actually invite] or not. 
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Q. When the armoured train came, you. from time 
to time, heard the firing of a machine-gun and the 
cracking of rifles not only once but several times? 

A, Yes, 

Q. Then you heard the roise of a drum beating from 
the Padre’s bungalow, and you saw there a man wav- 
ing a white flag on the top of the bungalow, You 
thought that the mob was there and assaulting. But 
whon the train moved nearer to the bungalow a party 
with loaded rifies left to rescue them. But not a shot 
was fired as there was no mob to be found? 

A, Yes. 

Q. On the next morning the big gun in the train 
was ranged on the village and villagers were given a 
few hours to remove their women and children before 
bombarding? 

A. That is what I had heard. A friend of mine had 
told me. 


——~ 


Q. You say while the train was still standing at the 
kridge, the commander saw through his binoculars 
some miles distant a huge crowd :ioving towards the 
train? 

A. Yes. ; 

Q. While you were standing there, another armoured 
train arrived and stopped opposite the village of Chu- 
harkana and without waiting they opened fire with the 
machine-gun. «With what result do you know? 

A. That I do not know. 

Q. Then when ycu were going in your armoured 
train and after you had reached Bahalike, then also 
the machine-guns cracked a volley into the village? 

A. Not into the village. We went beyond Bahalike. 
There was a bridge burnt by the raob. 

Q. Searchlights flashed and the whole country side 
was lit up? You found no mob at the place? 

A. Yes. 


Babu DEWAN CHAND, Sub-Permanent Way Inspector, North-Western Railway, Lyallpur. 


By the President— 

Q. Were you sub-permanent way inspector at Lyall- 
pur connected with the North-Western Railway? 

A, Yes, Sir. 2 

Q. On the 14th April did anything occur on your 
railway near Chuharkana? 

A. Not on the 14th but on the 15th. ‘ 

Q. What occurred? 

A. Between Chuharkana and Bahalike at mile 30 
the line was uprooted and a bridge set on fire. 

Q. Were you near at hand wher that occurred? 

A. I was patrolling on the line. 

Q. Did you interfere with the rioters when they 
were doing this? 

A. I accompanied the special train which contained 
troops and when I arrived there no rioters were to be 
found. 


Q. Before that, when you were ejone on your patrol, 
had you not to leave because the mob threatened to 
burn your trolley? 


A. This happened when I was coming in my trolley. 
The mob met me aud threatened me to the etfect that 
if I refused to get down from my trolley they would 
burn it. But I told them that there was no use burn- 
ing the trolley. They then left me. I came back to 
the station. The mob meanwhile had uprooted and 
burnt down the station. 


Q. After the special troop tran had been there, did 
the mob gather again late in the evening? 


A. After the troop train had departed between 3 and 
5, the mob gathered there, uprooted the line and 
burnt the station. 


Khan Sahib DURAN KHAN, Honorary Civil Judge and Vice-President, Notified Area Committee, Sangla Hill, 
Sheikhupura, 


By the President-— 

Q. Are you Honorary Civil Judge and Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Notified Area Committee, Sangla (Sicikhu- 
pura)? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. In the beginning of March, was there some agita- 
tion in the town of Sangla? 

A. No, not in the beginning of March. 

Q. But did not a Brahmacharya come to Sangla in 
the beginning of March? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What was he doing? 

A. He used to preach in the Sanatan Dharma School 
and Thakurdwara Temple. 

Q. Did you know what he was preaching? 

A. On enquiry I was tcld that he used to recite 
Mahabharata and preach religious sermons. : 

Q. Was there a-hartal held in Sangla on the 13th 
April? 

A. On the 12th April. 

Q. Did anything occur on that day? 

A. I was at Gujranwala at the time, but when I 
came back I heard that 8 crowd ot Muhammadans and 
Hindus at first bathed in the canal and then walked 
through the city bareheaded with a black mourning flag. 

Q. Were they shouting anything? 

A. They were mourning and shouting cries against 
the Government and the Rowlatt Act and they were 
not using desirable words. " 

Q. What do you mean by ‘‘ desirable words "? 

A. They said *‘ we have been subjected to tyranny 
and we will not suffer this tyranny any longer.” 

Q. Were the crowd apparently anti-Government? 

A. Yes, apparently against the Government. 

Q. Did you hear a rumour at this time that the line 
had been broken up? 


7 


i Roe 


A. On the 14th news was bronght to me that the 
line leading to Gujranwala had been broken up and 
that the Calcutta Mail would run by Sangla. 

Q. Did you go to the station and find out about 
this? is 

A. 1 went to the station, made enquiries from the 
station master and asked him to inform me when he 
got news about the arrival of the train. 

Q. Were you at the station again later in the even- 
ing? 

A. Then there was a storm, but at a quarter to six 
@ man came to me from the staticn and told me that 
the station master had intimated that the tram had 
arrived at the station and he wanted me to go to the 
station because a mob had gathered there. 

Q. Then on the next day in the morning did a special 
troop train pass through Lyallpur? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. After that train passed through, was there ex- 
citement noticeable among the people? 

A. Just as the train passed the people got excited 
and there was a general excitement all over the city 
and people began to gather in the city. 

Q. How did the passing of this train cause this ex- 
citement? 

A. We had checked people before tha train had 
arrived there. But when the train came in thay also 
arrived there with sweetmeats, water and other things 
to serve these people and so we ailowed them. After 
the train passed through they came out and told the 
people that the troops had informed them that this 
was the time for'them to wake up because the world 
was all along sleeping and that the troops would side 
with them. 

Q. On the evening of that day was a note sent to 
you by the station master that the station was on fire? 
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A. On the evening of the 15th I received a note 
from the station master saying that the Chubarkana 
station had been burnt and they were in danger and 
he wanted me to help and rescue them. 

Q. Then did you go? 

A. I accompanied by my servants and with my 
weapons went to the station. 

Q. Did you make any announcement in the bazar? 

A. I sent the railway station staff and my servants 
to the city to inform the people that if anybody was 
found after 8 with any mischievous intentions coming 
towards the station he would be shot down, because we 
had received orders from the Government to fire at 
such persons. 

“Q. Did you consider it was necessary for the main- 
tenance of order and peace that that step of firing should 
be taken? 

A. Yes, Sir, there was great excitement then. 

Q. The next day were you at the station again on 
the 16th in the morning? 

A. I remained at the station throughout the night. 

Q. And did & train come in from Lyallpur? 

A. A train arrived going to Lyallpur trom Wazira- 
bad. 

Q. Did you make any request to any one there for 
military assistance? s 

A. The Hon'ble Sayad Mehdi Shah was in that train, 
‘and as‘the train would not go further I arranged for 
his conveyance to take him to Lyallpur and I sent a 
message with him that they could not receive any 
help from Gujranwala or Lahore. Therefore the De- 
puty Commissioner, Mr. deMontmorency, shouid des- 
patch some military assistance. 

Q. Was there any incident when Mr. Wale was 
assaulted? 

A. On the evening of the 16th Mr. Wale came with 
me to the post office. I went away to my house to 
say my prayers. At that time I heard a woman crying 
that a European soldier had been killed by a Sikh. I 
ran at once on hearing this report and I found that 
a Sikh had caught hold of a Enropean by his right 
hand and he was beating him on his head with a club 
which he had in his hand, and the European gentle- 
man was pulling the Sikh towards the station through 
the post office. There was a fencing ahead and I my- 
self saw the European gentleman jump over the fenc- 
ing, and this Sikh’s hand slipped. Then the European 
gentleman took out the revolver he had with him and 
shot him, three or four shots. - 

Q. Was that European Mr. Wale? 

‘A. Yes, Sir. I went there myself and saw blood 
oozing out of bis head and his clothes were besmeared 
with blood. : : 

Q. Did you follow Mr. Wale’s assailant into the 
bazar in the town? 

A. Just at the time when I reached that European 
gentleman, Mr. August, the D. T. S., with his staff 
arrived and he asked me to follow the assailant. I at 
once followed him and found that the assailant was 


lying on a ‘cot in the bazar and a big crowd had ~ 


gathered round him. I told them that they should 
go away and that they should not interfere in the 
matter and if they did so they would come to trouble 
and grief. But F heard that assailant saying that he 
had been done for but that he had also finished the 
work of another man. 

Q. The man said he himself had been done for, but 
at least be had done the work of another man at the 
same time. I understand from you that he ssid he 
had done the work of one of them. What did you 
understand he meant by ‘* them ’’? 

A. He did not mention ‘‘ them," he only said he 
had done the work of another. 

Q. I think the police came anJ that man was taken 
to hospital? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Did you stay that night again at the station? 

A. Yes, Sir, because there was 3 lot of danger that 
night. 

Q. Was this a very critical time for those in author- 
ity? 

TA lt was a critical time especially for Europeans. 


Q. Why was it especially a dangerous time for Euro- 
peans? ‘ 

A. Though the Rowlatt Act was made a pretext, 
yet people were excited and I think there was a cer- 
tain movement. 

Q. Movement against what? 

A. Against the Government. : 

Q. Do you know who is responsible for that move- 
ment? 

A, It was imported from outside, and I think that 
the Brahmachari who had arrived from the Kangri 
Gurukul at Hardwar was the cause of this movement. 

Q. Then on the next day a train arrived with a 
number of Gurkha soldiers? . 

A. During the night between the 16th and the 17th 
a train arrived with Gurkha troops, and that night was 
full of danger because Harnam Singh was wounded 
and we were apprehending danger from his villagers. 

Q. Were troops necessary in orJer to quell tke dis- 
turbances? 

A. They were essentially necessary, and had the 
troops not arrived, the hooligans would have Jooted 
the country. 

Q. Were they absolutely defiant of all order and of 
Government? z *: 

A. They were defiant and also minute by minute 
they were becoming worse. 


By Sir C. H. Sctalvad— 

Q. This Krahmachari you say came from the Guru- 
kul. You say you often saw him? 
_A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. When you saw him, did you notice that he was 
anything beyond a religious preacher? 

A, After seeing him I made enquiries of the mem- 
bers of the municipal committee and also from Lala 
Girdhari Lal, the Manager of the Sanatan Dharma 
School, as to who that Brahmachari was. They in- 
formed me that the man in yellow robes was their 
religious preacher, and after that 7 had nothing to do 
with it. 

Q. What do you mean by saying. 
him "'? : 

A. The Sanatan Dharma School is situated just in 
front of my house. Besides that he was strolling all 
ever the city, and I had on different occasions seen 

im. 

Q. When you say ‘'I cften saw him,” you mean 
that you mercly saw him from a distance, you never 
spoke to him? 

A. I only saw him from a distance. 

Q. You did not hear what he was preaching at any 
time? 

A. I was told that he recited Mahabharata and deli- 
vered “religious scrmons. He stayed in the houses of 
Hindus, so I could not go in. 

Q. vex did not hear any sermon of his at all? 

A. No. ; 

Q. Then what reason have you for suggesting that 
it was this Brahmachari who had imported this move- 
ment against Government in Sangla? : 

A. When I returned I heard about the incident of 
the 12th. I came to know that this Brahmachant was 
the leader of the mob. He made them mourn, he 
made speeches and he led them throughout the city, 
and therefore I considered that he was the fountain- 
head of all this mischief. 

Q. Was this Brahmachari arrested? — s 

A. He fied away on the night between the 15th and 
the 16th. . 

Q. You saw him taking part in the occurrences of 
the 12th at Sangla? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Did you see him on the 12th leading the mob 
or lecturing to them or taking part or did you hear 
about it? 

A. I have already stated that I was not at Sangla on 
the 12th. I came back after the 12th and I heard of 
what had happened. 

Q. Where do you live? 

A. I live at Sangla. 

Q. Were you not in Sangla on the 12th? 


» “I often saw 
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A. I had gone to Gujranwala. 7 

Q. When did you return to Sangla? 

A. On the night between the 18th and 14th. 

Q. When you returned there you heard that this 
Brahmachari had taken part on the 12th? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Did you report that fact to the authorities or 
take any steps to have him arrested? : 

A. Throughout the 14th he hid himself in some 
house in the city. We could not find him; on the 
night between the 14th and the 15th, he had fled away. 
But I informed the authorities that the man at the 
bottom of all this mischief was there. 

Q. Did the police make any further enquiries about 
this Brahmachari? 

A. They tried their level best, but they were not 
successful, 


Q. Then this Brahmachari was not in Sangla on the 
15th and 16th? 

A. He was not to be seen. 

Q. He did not lead any of thesa disturbances? 

A. No, Sir. 


By the Hon'ble Pandit Jagat Narayan— 

Q. You have stated to-day that it was reported that 
the troops would side with the people. Did you make 
that allegation in your statement before this com- 
mittee? 

A. I think I have done it. 
in vernacular. It is not with me. 
the Government. 

Q. It is not here in this English translation, the 
fact that the troops would side with the rioters is not 
mentioned here? 

A. I am pretty sure it was meutioned in my state- 
ment. . 


I submitted a statement 
I submitted it to 


Munshi ABDUL KADIR, Permanent Way Inspector, North Western Railway, Lyallpur. 


By the President— 

Q. Were you permanent way inspector on the North 
Western Railway? 

A, Yes, Sir. 

Q. I think you were formerly on the Lyallpur section? 

A, Yes, Sir. 

Q. Had you charge of the section from Lyallpur to 
Chuharkana vid Sangla on the 15th April 1919? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. I think you got information on that day as to the 
destruction of railway lines and burning of bridges? 

«A. Yes, Sir, from my Assistant, Dewan Chand. 

Q. Did you leave by passenger train at about 4 P.m.? 

A. Yes, Sir. e 

Q. I think you were instructed to see that the passen- 
ger train did not go beyond Sangla station without 
your being sure that the line was safe? 

A. Yes, Sir. i 

Q. You passed through Sangla station, I think? ° 

A. Yes, Sir. : 

Q. Is Moman a station before you come to Sangla or 
after you leave Sangla? 

A. It is a station after leaving Sangla. 

Q. You got information as to what occurred. After 
you left Sangla you went on to Moman. What did you 
find there? ‘ 

A. Everything was intact there and the station master 
was working. I wired to the station master, Sangla, 
saying that the line was safe up to Moman. Then 1 
trollied onward to Dhaban Singh and everything was 
all right. I wrote out my telegram and gave it to the 
station master saying that the line up to that place was 
all right, but he told me that the instruments were not 
working. 

Q. Did you go back to Moman? 

A. Then I wanted to go further on to Bahalike, but 
T saw a flame of light on one of the bridges, and those 


foot passengers who had got down at Chuharkana from 
the Lahore train were walking from that place. They 
brought me news that the people were burning the 
bridges and uprooting the lines. That bridge was about 
two miles away from Dhaban Singh. I sent my 
jamadar to see what was being done there. He went 
there in disguise and came back and told me that the 
people were burning the bridge and uprooting the rail- 
way line, and some of them were coming towards 
Dhaban Singh. When I actually heard the noise quite 
tlose to the station, I trollied back to Moman, and 
there I found that the Moman station was all in flames. 
I asked the station master what had happened. He 
told me that about 60 or 70 men came there and burnt 
the station, and that they had gone to Sangla to attack 
that station, So seeing that those people were damag- 
ing the lines all along, I took off my trolley and hid in 
the bushes and came on foot and saw many marks on 
the line, that is sleepers hacked with axes and such like 
things. On the way I also saw that telegraph wires 
were cut near Baroa village. When I reached Sangla, 
I saw that the Sangla station was not attacked. 

Q. Was the situation one that required an armed force 
to control it? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. I think you requested an armed force to be sent 
and thirty Indian troops came? 

A. Yes, Sir. . 

Q. Did the situation appear critical after that? 

A, Up to the time the Gurkhas arrived and they 
came on the 17th. 

Q. They were a party of about 170? 

A. I did not count. 

Q. Before that was the situation in which you were 
critical? ee 

A. Yes, Sir. - ‘ 


Mr. R. C. CHOPRA, Hafizabad. 


By the President— 
Q. Mr. Chopra, you have requested to give evidence? 
A. Yes, Sir. 
Q. How long have you been in Hafizabad? 
A. For the last three years off and on. 


Q. You desire to give us your views as to the ocoum 
rences there? 


A. Yes, Sir. 


P Q. We have been informed that upon the 14th of 
é pri ences . 


A. I know nothing before the 17th. I only know of 
things after the 17th. : 


Q. When were you in Hafizabad previously? 
A, In March. I went away for a few days. 


Q. I would like to know this—we have been informed 
that upon the 14th of Aprit a crowd went to the station 
of Hafizabad and attempted to enter the compartment 


which was occupied by Lieutenant Tatam and a little 
boy with a view to put them to death? With your 
kuowledge of Hafizabad can you give us any explana- 
tion of how that occurred? 

A, As far as I know that was done by two or three 
peopte from outside, who came from adjacent villages. 
It was not done by the ordinary public. That is my 
view. 

Q. Your view is that the occurrences cannot have 
happened owing to the action of the Hafizabad people 
themselves? 

A, With the exception of a very few mien. 

Q. I think that on the day after there was some des- 
truction done to the railway lines—how do you account 
for that? 

A, That was also done by a man from outside—a 
Gujrati: that is what I heard; and that this man was 
a drunkard. 
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Q. On what matters do you think you can give us 
useful explanation? en 

A.-The only information that I can give is about 
matters after the 17th. For instance about punish- 
ments tha, were given to people without any charges 
being framed against them. i 

Q. Do you know of some cases where you think people 
were punished who ought not to have been punished? 

A. I have given a number of examples. 

Q. As regards the measures that were taken, what 

“exception do you take to the measures that were 
adopted ? > 

A. In the first place all these people were tried in one 
day—the 7th of June. 

Q. How many people were tried in one day? 

A. From 50 to 90. There were two kinds of com- 
plaints—on the one hand that people were kept too long 
before they were tried and the other complaint that too 
many people were tried in one day. 

Q. Do you know whether the people who ought to 
have tried these cases were engaged during this time 
in trying other cases? 

A. I do not know. 

Q. Then you want to make a general expression of 
opinion that these people were detained too long and 
all tried in one day 

A. I made enquiries from people about this. 

Q. Did you hear the cases that were tried? 

A. No; I could not go inside. d 

Q. You cannot say whether or not the magistrate or 
the officer who tried the case did not hear everything 
that was to be said in the defence of each person? 

A. Not exactly, but I asked those who were acquitted 
how they were treated and I had some of my friends who 
were witnesses. e 4 

Q. But the people who were acquitted would not have 
any complaints? 

A, Even they had complaints. 

Q. The complaints wers they did not get proper trial 
on the ground that they were tried under Martial Law 
and not tried by a civil court? 

A. Yes; and they said that the witnesses gave false 
evidence and a headmaster of one of the schools, who 
was one of the prosecution witnesses, gave false evi- 
dence. 

Q. Who is this headmaster? 5 

A. Ramsahib. ~ 

Q. What school does he belong to? 

4, There is only one high school there. 

Q. Do you mean to say that he perjured himself? 

A. Yes, he has mentioned this to the Congress Com- 
mittee. 

Q. How do you know? . 

A. Because he told me—this man’ Ramsahib. 

Q. I want to know whether from your own personal 
knowledge you can give us some useful information? 

A. In the first place I do not think there was any 
necessity for Martial Law after the 17th. 

Q. But how can you express an opinion when you do 
not know what occurred? 

A. At that time there was no necessity at any rate. 
At that time the city was quiet and there was nothing 
on. 

Q. What would you eonsider a necessity for establish- 
ing Martial Law less? 

A. Rioting; and when the civil power could not 
manage affairs. 

Q. Then you think Martial Law is necessary? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Could you say whether on the 14th Martial Law 
was not necessary? 

A. I cannot say as I did not see—only on the 17th, 
18th and 19th. 

Q. During the 17th, 18th and 19th, is it not the case 
that there were considerable forces of military in 
Hafizabad? 

‘A. I do not think— at Jeast I do not know. 

Q. Werz there no military? 

- A. None. 

Q. How far is Hafizabad from Wazirabad ? 

A, 88 miles. : 

Q. And how far is it from Gujranwala? 


A. By the direct route 30 miles and by train it is 
about 62. 

Q. There were a great number of serious occurrences 
_taking place about this time in that neighbourhood. I 
suppose you knew about that? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Were you an observer of any one of those occur- 
rences or not? 

A. No; I was a good bit away. 


By the Hon'ble Mr, Justice Rankin— 

Q. Did you say that the headmaster of the high school 
told you himself that he committed perjury before the 
summary courts martial? y 

A. He told me that be had given his statement to 
the Congress Committee. : 

Q. Did he or did he not lead you to suppose that th 
evidence he gave before.the summary courts martial 
was perjury and erroneous evidence? 

A. The impression he gave me was that he was forced 
to do it. 

Q. Is he one of those people that were locked’ up 
at any time? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Was he locked in a place that did not have a 
good lavatory and did he complain of the smell? 

A. No. 

Q. Did he tell you that a policeman sat over him and 
threatened to brain him unless he gave perjured evi- 
dence? 

A. No; I-did not ask him. 

Q. And did you send up his name to the Director of 
Public Instruction as a headmaster of a high school who 
ought to be enquired about? 

«l, No; he gave his statement to Mr. Andrews. 

Q. Is this headmaster going about openly stating 
that the evidence he gave was false and excusing, him- 
self on the ground that he was forced to give evidence 
but not stating in what way he was forced? 

A, Not exactly; I asked him about it and he told mo 
that he had given a statement to the Congress Com- 
mittee and that he would come to this Committee as 
a witness, 


By Sir C. H. Setalvad— 

Q. What are you? 

A. I am doing nothing at present. 

Q. What is your profession? 

A. I am in the commercial line. 

Q. What are you doing in the way of commerce? 

A, Anything I can get. 

Q. Are you doing anything at present? 

A. I am in some rice business just at present. 

Q. Do you export or import rice? 

A. I sond to different towns. I am not doing it my- 
self but through some people. 
. Do you buy rice and export it? 
Yes. 
. In Hafizabad? x 
Yes. 
. How long have you been there? 
Since a couple of months. 
What were you doing before? 
Doing nothing before. 
For how many years? 
For the last three years. 
How have you been living? 
,.A. I have been living on my means and my parents 
also helped me. + 

Q. You say in your statement that before you were 
residing in Europe for about 18 years. What were you 
doing there? 

A. First of all I was educated there. 
the commercial line. 

Q. What commercial business were you doing? 

A. Some stock-exchange business. 

Q. Did you take part in politics in England? 

A. No: I once went to hear some lectures delivored 
by Mr. Gokhale. . 
- 9 Beyond that you did not interest yourself in poli- 
cs 


A. No. 
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Q. After you returned to India, have you interested 
yourself in politics? 

A, No. G ee 
Did you take part in the Rowlatt Act agitation? 
No. 
. At any place in Hafizabad and Wazirabad? 
. I was in Bikaner in those days. 
. What were you doing there? 
. I went to see some relations of mine. 

. When the Rowlatt Bill was going on you were at 

Bikaner all the time? . 

A. From the 8rd to the 17th of April. 

Q. The Rowlatt Act agitation started in February or 
March. Did anything happen in Hafizabad? 

A. At Hafizabad there was no agitation about the 
Rowlatt Act—at any rate before the end of March. 

Q. Was there any hartal at Hafizabad on the 30th 
March? 

A, No. e 

Q. Was there a hartal on the 6th of April? 

A. I do not know. I was not in Hafizabad. I came 
there on the 17th. 

Q. You speak about recruiting in your statement, 
have you any personal knowledge about the matter? 

A. I have some personal knowledge. 

Q. Did you take part yourself in recruiting? 

A, No; but I have seen them being beaten. 

Q. Where? 

A. In the tahsil in Hafizabad. 

Q. Were you present yourself when anybody was 
beaten? 

A, I was with my cousin when I saw this. 

Q. On what date was that? 

A. About a year’ back. 

Q. Why had you gone thers? 

A, My cousin was going there on some business and, 
I aceqmpanied him. I accompanied him a part of the 
way. . 
* Q. You did not go into the tahsil? 

A. I did go half way. 

Q. Has it a compound? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Your cousin went inside and you stayed outside? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Why did you go with him? 

A, He had.some business and I used to go with him 
for walks. 

Q. When you arrived there what did you observe? 

A, T saw a man being beaten with shocs. 

Q. Who was doing the beating? 

A, Some chaprasst. 

Q. You saw who was being beaten and who was doing 
the beating? 

A. I do not know their names, 

Q. Was the tahsildar there? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Was ho doing the beating? 

A. No; seme_chaprassi was doing the beating. 

Q. Was the Deputy Commissioner there? 

A. No. 

Q. How many people were being beaten like that? 

A, T only saw one. 

Q. And he was being beaten with shoes? 

A, Yes. 

Q. And did he undergo that beating without any 
protest? 

Q. He was simply Iving down. 

Q. Was he thrown down after you arrived? 

A, This happened before I reached there. 

Q. Somebody was standing near him and beating him - 
with shoes? 

A. Yer, on his ribs. 

Q. This man was quietly lying down suffering all 
that? 
. Yes, he was suffering and moaning. 
. Was he howling? 
Yes. . 
» Why didn’t you help that man? 
. We could not do anything at Hafizabad. 
. You saw a man being beaten by a chaprassi and 
yon took no action to prevent that? 


. No. 


¢ 
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Q. How do you know that this beating was in connec- 
tion with recruiting? 

A. Because there was nothing in those days going 
on except recruiting, and I heard many times before 
that people were being beaten like that. * 

Q. You heard it many times before? : 

A. Practically every day. 

Q. That people were being beaten? 

A, Yes. 

Q. And this was the only occasion on 
it personally? 

A, Yes. 

Q. After that you never saw it again? 

A, That was only accidental. 

Q. Did you make any complaint about what you saw 
to any person in authority? 

A. No. 

Q. Why didn't you do that? 

A. This kind of thing was being done every day in 
the rural districts. 

Q. You are an educated person in Hafizabad and you 
have been in Europe for 13 years and when you heard 
of this bad treatment to the people you did not think 
it your duty to inform the authorities? 

A. A man would get into trouble if he did so. 

Q. Why didn’t you inform the authorities? 

A. Because I was afraid. ¢ 

Q. Then you are not afraid now to come before this 
Committce and tell us about these things? 

A. No, because the Lieutenant-Governor has given 
full permission to come forward and inform the author- 
ities about these things. 

Q. Why didn't you come forward before? 

A, Because it would be of no use and besides I was 
afraid. 

Q. It would not have been of any use then? 

A. No. 

Q. Why do you think so? 

A. For several reasons. One of my relation was 
being interfered with in connection with the war 
loan. 

Q. So you thought it discreet to keep quiet and not 
say anything about your cousin's affair? 


which you saw 


A, Yes. 
Q. You are re-assured now? 
A. Yes. 


Q. You speak of some proclamation of the 30th April 
under which all people were brought up to the tahsil— 
did you seo that yourself? : 

A. I was present there mysclf. Under the order I 
had to be present. 

Q. By whom was that order issued? 

A. By the Deputy Commissioner. 

Q. The whole population of Hafizabad was asked: to 
go there except the females? 

A. Yes; all the adult male population were ordered 
to go. 

Q. And you were among them. 


A. Yes. 

Q. And what happened? 

A, Lieutenant Tatam picked out about forty men. 
Q. Lieutenant Tatam wes asked to identify ? 

A, Yos, : a 

Q. You do not think that this should have been 


done? 


A. People would have gone there without the pro- 
clamation which was worded rather harshly. 

Q. You objected to the terms of the order because 
the orders were according to you that every adult male 
person should present himself to-morrow morning in 
front of the tahsil—if anybody absented himself he 
would be shot? 

Yes. . 

. How was this notification published? 

. By beat of drum. 

. You heard the proclamation yourself? 

. Yes; two or three times. 

. Was that the only occasion when you were asked 
to go or was there any further notification? 

A. Only once. 


Q. Whon you speak of roll-call for school childres, 
did you see that yourself? 
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A. That was another proclamation which was notified 
by beat of drum in Hafizabad itself. 

Q. That proclamation required all school boys to 
attend roll-call? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How many times was that done? 

‘A. I could not tell you. 

Q. Who took this roll-call? 
_ A. A military officer of the Supply and Transport 

Corps. 
Q. What were thev expected to do in this roll-call? 

A. T used to see the boys standing there. 

Q. What were they asked to do? 

A. T do not know. 

Q. Did the school children include even small boys 
of four? . : 

A. Yes. 


Bu the Hon'hle Pandit Janat Narauan— 

Q. In vour statement vou refer to some humiliation 
to the people especially by the Deputy Commissioner— 
have von anv personal knowledca? 

A, Well after the lecture everybody was made to 
catch their eara and cav '! Tauha. Tauha, Tanha.” 

Q. After Colonel O’Brien made his speech he made 
yon do all this and did you do it? 

A, Yes. 

0. Vou were present once? 

A. Yes. 

Q, And you had to do it alan? 

‘A. Well, I did it all the same. 

9. Colonel O'Brien ordered this to be done? 

A. Yes. 

0. And were there a larca nnmber of persons? 

A. Yer, anvthing from 200 to 50. 

O. And what wae the subject of his lecture? 

“A, The awhiect of it was, ‘! Yor are caning ty ficht 

against the British Government. The Rritish Govern. 

ment iq very powerful: it has sunnresend Garmanv and 

no forth. what are von? You must not do these things: 

these dave are not like the dave of the Diwnns.”” 

. Ware thera anvthing else that von caw? 

- T did not mveelf see anv other thing. 

. Ta vou nav anv Innd revenue? 

« No. mv father is alive. 

. Your father pays it? 

. Yes, 

. Waa anv order received by your father about pay- 
ment of Iand revenue? 

A. The eultivators and the lam hardare received ordere. 

0. You sav Colonel O'Brien isened an order throneh 
the Ineal tahsi! that the land revenue muct he naid at a 
cortain date, atherwige nraceedines would he talen under 
Martial Taw? Had that anything to do with you or 
your father? 

‘A, No, < 

0. How did you know ahont this order? 

‘4. The order wea isaned from the tahsil and given to 
law hardare and other neople. 

9. You have seen this order given to large numbers 
of nennle? 

A. T have not seen it. 

A, Then how do von know? 

“A, The people who had it. told me. 

Q. Then von eav about Gopal Doss, Ablnwalia, that 
he waa nressed bv the police to rive evidence and he 
refused to he a narty to false evidence nnd he was 
arvasted on May 16th. Have you any personal know- 

- ledge of that? Y 

A. He told me this himself. and the peon'e he con- 
sulted on the 14th and 15th. T asked one of them. 

9. You talk of the rrrest of a dhobi, have you any 
personal knowledge of this? 

A. I did not see him being arrested, but I saw one 
man under arreet. 

0, You saw him under arrest? 

‘A, No. I saw the Sikh under arrest. 

Q. Did you see the dhohi under arrest, or arrested? 

A. No. T dij not see him. b 

0. Then all this is hearsay ahout the dhobi? 


A. IT asked the dhobi himself how he was arrested. 
avVoL, ¥ 


~ 
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Q. Therefore your knowledge is confined to what the 
dhobi himself told you? 

A. What the dhobi himself told me and what other 
people told me, and I saw one of these persons in prison 
one day and he told me. 

Q. Whom did you see in prison ? 

A, Ladha Singh, the Sikh. 

9. He was kept in prison for one day and he was 
released? 

A. Yes, 

Q. You saw him with your own eyes? 

A. I saw him under arrest once, because I was told 
so and I went specially to see him. 

Q. Do you know that Lala Muthra Das, tahsildar, 
Hafizabad, was obliged to take leave on transfer? 

A. Yes, 

Q. Do vou know from your own knowledge that the 
local munsif was also transferred by Colonel O’Brien? 

A. Yes, the local munsif was transferred in those 
days. 

9. Do vou know that Tala Srinath, zaildar, was dis- 
missed from his position? 

A. Yes, 

& ise things are within your own knowledge? 

. Yes, 

9. And the officiating Inspector of Police was trans- 
ferred? 

A, Yor, 

9. Whv were all these changes made? 

A. All these changes were made when Colonel O’Brien 
came on the 13th of April. 

0. And why were they transferred? 

A, That TI cannot say. 

9. Why have vou put it down? 

A. Because the impression on the people was that 
they were transferred to enable those neonle to be 
arrested easily. That was the idea the people had be- 
cance they were nll transferred at once. 

9. How conld they prevent the arrest: of people? 
First of all vou have no personal knowledge as to why 
ther were transferred? : 

A. They were transferred on the 80th April and the 
neonle were arrested on the Ist Mav. and some whose 
hones had heen searched before. even they were not 
arrested hefore, but after the transfers all these vakils 
and sq on were arrested. 

9. How could they prevent the arrest of these plead- 
ers and others even sunnosing your impression be true? 

A, They might or micht not. 

O. You enme hefnre the Committee and von put this 
down in black and white and make anv allegation, there 
must he some reasonable grounds for what vou say, 
otherwise what is the gond of putting it down here? 

A. Reeanse they were transferred and other people 
eame in their places who were quite new to the situ- 
ation. 

9. If some officers are transferred, others have to 
come in their places? 

‘A. But they were aunite new to the situation and they 
knew vothing about it. ; 

9, Were you present on the ocension of anv sneeches 
Aelivered by Lieutenant-Colonel O’Brien at recruiting 
durbare P * 

A, Main Janae. main lunga, main lunga was the 
onle thing I heard. 

O, What did vou hear? 

A. He said “* We want recruits,” and ‘' Main lunga, 
main Tunqa, main lunaa.”” These were his words. 


O, What objection have you to thet? 

A. The way he said it, people took it to mean that 
he would take the recruits by force. 

Q. You say press-rang methods were adopted bv 
Lieutenant-Colonel O'Rrien, what do you mean by this 
expression? First of all, are you giving me your hear- 
sav storv or have you any personal knowledge of these 
methods? 

A. Some of the cultivators came to me and com- 
plained that they were forced to join as recruits. 

Q. Of your father's village? 

A. Yes of my father's village or my cousin's village. 
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Q. Now from the 17th onwards, what was the atti- 
tude of the people? Were they sullen or were they 
terror-stru2k and demoralized? What is your im. 
presgion P 

A. Nothing from the 17th to the 30th; only after the 
80th they were terror-struck. 

Q. You here say the people were terror-struck by 
the Martial Law régimé? 


A. People were so terrified that they did nob even 
speak. That was during the whole of May. They would 
not say anything whatsoever and kept indoors. 

Q. You say a cruel wrong had been done, what do 
you mean by that? 2 

A. People have been punished without fair trial. 

3 zat complaint is about the method of trial? 

. Yoo. 
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At Lahore, Friday, the 19th December 1919. 


PRESENT... 


The Hon'ble LORD HUNTER. 


The Hon'ble Mr. Justice RANKIN. 
- The Hon'blo Mr. W. F. Rice, ¢.8.1., €.1.E., 1.0.8. 


Major-General Sir Gurorce Barrow,  X.c.B., 
K.C.M.G., IA, 


The Hon'ble Pandit Jagat Narayan, 
Tho Hon'ble Mr. THomas Smrra. 

Sir C. H. Serauvap, Kt. 

Sardar Sahibzada Sunran AuMAD Kuan, 


Mr, H. WiiuaMson, u.B.k., 1.P., Secretary. 


Mr. V. W. SMITH, Superintendent of Police, Lyallpur. 


By the President— 

Q. Mr. Smith, you are in the Indian Police? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Were you transferred to Lyallpur on the Ist April 
last? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. You had previous experience of the district? 

A. I went first in May 1915 ond stayed there until 
May 1916; then from October 1916 to May 1917. 

Q. Is Lyallpur a large district? 

A. Yes; very thickly populated. 

Q. Are there any large towns? 

A. The headquarters is a large town; othors are small 
towns. 

Q. Is the district liable to be affected by political 
movements? 

A. In 1907 there was very serious political unrest 
over the Colonization Act and for some months this 
unrest continued. There was a good deal of wire 
cutting, and on one occasion an attack was made on 
the police station, and a number of seditious speeches 
were made. 

Q. Was a District Congress Committee formed there 
early in 1919? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. To agitate against the Rowlatt Act? 

A. Yes, Sir. I think they were about 20 or 30 to 
start with. I think, it was in February; a meeting 
was held and on that occasion the membership was 
considerably increased. , 

Q. A public meeting was organised on the 5th April? 

A. Yes, Sir. in 

Q. That was organized by tho Congress Committee? 

A. That was run entirely by the Congress Committee. 

Q. It was resolved at that mecting that‘tho hartal 
should be held next day? * 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. And I think the hartal was held? 

A. Yes, Sir. : 

Q. Was it completely successful? 

A. It was a complete success. es 
F a Was there another meeting in the evening of the 

A. On the 6th there was a meeting. 

Q. The meetings on the 5th and 6th were orderly? 

A. Some of the speeches were strongly worded. 

Q. Was there any further agitation until the 12th? 

A. Nothing at all. 

Q. At that time, the question of renewed hartal 
came up? 

A. That came up on the 12th. 

Q. Was any active propaganda work done in connec- 
tion with the proposed hartal? 

A. It was scarcely active in the sense that I could 
see it. But it was done in the open bazar. 


Q. You say misrepresentations took place. 
you mean by misrepresentation? 

A. Misrepresentation of the intentions of the Row- 
latt Act. 


What do 


Q. What sorts of misrepresentations were made? 

A. The chief misrepresentation was that any body of 
persons, it may be 5 or 10 (the figures differed), would 
be liable to arrest by the police. 

Q. Who was responsible for that misrepresentation? 

A. It came out subsequently in the investigation that 
the leaders of the Congress Committee were responsible. 
A number of shop-keepers had been drawn into the Com- 
mittee. 

Q. Did the misrepresentation with reference to the 
Rowlatt Act create a considerable amount of agitation 
among the people? 

A. By that time, the question of the arrest of Gandhi 
had arisen, and there was a good deal of misrepresenta- 
tion about that. It was generally believed that he was 
arrested and put in jail. 

Q. A hartal was decided upon for the 13th (Sunday)? 

A. T do not know how it was decided. The hartal 
came into existence on Sunday. 

Q. Did the crowds collect early in the bazar? 

A, There was nothing very much, I think, till about 
midday. 

Q. What happened then? 

A. At about 3 o'clock, we heard shouts in the civil 
station, shouts of Mahatma ki jai. And the Deputy 
Commissioner and myself became alarmed and went 
into the city. Between 5 or 6 o'clock, a big, crowd 
began to collect and move about. 

Q. You patrolled the streets? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What reception did you meet with? 

A. We found the people very sullen, and scarcely a 
single man paid us the usual mark of respect. We saw 
one or two objectionable posters stuck up on the wall. 

(The Government Advocate put in a printed transla- 
tion of the objectionable posters, and a copy was hand- 
ed to the President). i 

Q. I see there are 17 posters. Did you find all these 
posters pasted up? 

A. They were pasted practically every day. I found 
some, my subordinates others. * 

Q. You take it that all these posters were in point of 
fact. pasted up? 

A. Yes, they were. 

Q. Among the posters, I sce this one, Nos. 8-9 ‘* O 
Sikhs, dio or drown yourselves in-the tank of Deputy 
Commissioner’s bungalow as your daughters were die: 
honoured at tho hands of the sweepers. Allow your 
young men to take revonge.’’ This is one of the 
posters? 

A, Yes, Sir. 

Q. What is the reference there? 

A. It refers to the Kirpan trouble. There was a 
rumour as regards the girls at Amritsar. 

Q. That was investigated by Mr. Kitchin and he 
found that the rumour was without foundation? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. I sec there is another poster :—'' Blessed be 
Mahatma Gandhi! We are sons of India. We shall 
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not give way. We shall lose our lives. We shall never 
abide by this Rowlatt Bill. Gandhi! We the Indians 
will fight to death after you. ‘he flag of cruelty and 
oppression has been fixed in the ground. Alas, Bri- 
tash, how you have cheated us. Uo you remember 
those days when you were groaning; when Germans 
were threatening you in the battletields of Hurope- 
Your boat was light, but the storm was heavy and you 
were calling us (the Indian ship) for help. We the 
Indians lost our lives for you and deteated your 
enemies. Now be ashamed you have done much op- 
pression upon us, and our cup of patience is about to 
overtiow. You have fired on the Indians aiid have shot 
them to death. See that night is coming for your days 
of wrongs. Ihe times are coming when you will not 
be here und all your oppressions and cruelties will come 
tc an end.”’ ‘Then another poster runs :—'' The treat- 
ments which have been meted out to our girls at 
Amritsar are unbearable, and we cannot express them. 
You should ponder over this that we should have seen 
such a time even in a dream. It is very sad that all 
your brethren are keeping silent at this moment.’’ 
Another is ‘‘ Sangla is far better than your town. It 
is smaller than our place. It has brougot out a black 
tiag, but don't you feel shame for this. You should 
follow.’ Then 1 see ‘ Black Bill’ in which there are 
these statements contained :—‘ Ob! Get up and let 
these monkey-faced know that you possess a tongue in 
your mouth."’ ‘' Sacrifice yourself for the nation and 
the country. Nothing can be done without sacrifices. 
Why do you fear dying and murdering? Burn Govern- 
ment buildings.’’ Then another appeal to the people 
‘to be up and doing and enforce unity as the inhabi- 
tants. of Lahore and Amritsar have done.’’ Further 
the poster says: ‘‘ What time are you waiting for? 
Send for your brethren from the Chaks at once, and do 
at once the acts committed in Gujranwala, Amritsar 
and Lahore, so that the enemies of our life and honour 
may surrender. This time won't come again and 
again. What time are you waiting for now? There 
are many ladies here to dishonour. Go all round India, 
clear the country of the ladies and these sinful creatures, 
and then will be the only time when we can all say 
tegether: ‘* Blessed be the Hindus, Muhammadans 
and Sikhs." ’ You say these different posters to which 
I have referred appeared every day? 

A, Every day from the 13th to the 16th. 

Q. In large numbers? 

A. 2 or 8; at the most 4 a day. : 

Q. Were the posters in different parts of the town? 

A. I think a large number were pasted near the shop 
of Dina Nath who was subsequently convicted. But 
there was no particular place. 

Q. I suppose you realised that such posters might 
have a very serious effect on the population? 

A. They were undoubtedly very inflammatory. 

Q. Now you were referring to your patrolling the 
town with the Deputy Commissioner. How long did 
you continue your patrol on that day (13th)? 

A. Less than an hour I think. 

Q. Did the excitement that was manifest when you 
were going through the city continue through the 
whole day? © 

A. Yes; it got worse towards the evening. 

Q. Did the Deputy Commissioner send out to the 
neighbouring cavalry farms for assistance? 

A. That was after I came back. I have mentioned 
here that we met with a hostile reception. I was 
passing down through one bazar, which has a square 
in the middle, into another bazar. I stopped there 
to take my sub-inspector, and I noticed a big crowd 
gathering behind my back, 300 or 400 I should think. 
Certainly I heard shouts and jeering around me. I 
looked round and saw all facing me and shouting; 
obviously it was aimed at my person. I went a little 
further and came back and informed the Deputy Com- 
missioner. Then we had dinner. Information came 
to the bungalow that there were one or two petty riots 
in the city. We went out to the Sadar police station; 
the Deputy Commissioner issued written orders to 
cavalry farms. : 


_ Q. Did you realise that you had not sufficient force 
in the town to maintain order? 

A. Yes. There was not sufficient force. Particular- 
ly, we had no mounted police. 

Q. Did the mounted men come in? 

A. They came in just before the meeting on the fol- 
lowing day. It took them 24 hours to come in.. 

Q. they came on the 14th? 

A. Yes. a 

Q. Where were they posted? 

_A. They were picketted in the Deputy Commis- 
sioner’s garden, : 

Q. Then on the 14th did the hartal continue? 

A. Yes; there was a complete hartal on the 14th. 

Q. Were etiorts made to cause a strike in the civil 
offices? 

A. Yes, Sir. ee 

Q. What sort of efforts do you refer to? 

A. The Irrigation clerks and the Railway clerks were 
met on their way to ottice and they were told not to go 
to office. Eventually they went to oftice and informed 
the District ‘I'ratic Superintendent of what was hap- 
pening and he said ‘ we had better close our office 
entirely.’ 

Q. Where is the Idgah? 

_ 4. The organisers were attempting to hold  meet- 
ing. ‘they provisionally fixed a certain garden (the 
otuer side ot the garden). And the Deputy Commis. 
Sioner sent for the owner of the garden and told him 
that if a meeting were to be held there permission 
should be obtained first, and he would be held respon- 
sible for what happened. ‘Chis upset their plans. At 
a very short notice, they fixed a joint meeting at the 
Idgah. We got notice ot this only a few minutes before 
the meeting. . 

Q. Did you make arrangements? 

A. The Deputy Commissioner went straight up with 
a number of sowars. He sent word to the two trustees 
of the Idgah and informed them that they would 
be held personally responsible for anything that hap- 
Donets and I myself hurried to arrange the police 
guard. 

Q. Mcantime, what did the European residents in 
Lyallp-r do? 

A. They got wind of these petty riots the night 
before. ‘hey were rather alarmed, and they decided 
that the best thing to do would be to concentrate in 
two bungalows in the centre of the Civil Station. That 
was on the evening of the 14th. A 

Q. I think in fact the meeting at the Idgah did not 
result in any violence? 

A. No. It fell flat entirely. The only real work that 


; they did was to appoint a committee of 20. which was 


to sit together and decide whether the hartal should 
continue or cease. B, 

Q. I think the hartal did continue on the 15th, and 
some shops began to close? 

A. They were waiting for the decision. It took them 
24 hours to decide. 

Q. What did they resolve upon? 

A. They decided to open their shops again. 

Q. I think you say that the situation became worse 
owing to news of the outrage at Chuharkana and the 
spreading of the infection down the line? 

A. On the morning of the 16th we got information 
that on the previous night the train had been held up 
at Chuharkana. Later on, further information came 
about Dhaban Singh and Moman. There was a general 
belief that a huge mob was travelling down the line 
towards Sangla, and in order to hold up this mob the 
Deputy Commissioner diverted a portion of the troops 
coming from the town to protect Sangla. 

Q. Was the village Sangla burnt? 

A. There were rumours going round. One was that 
Sangla was burnt. Another was that the next station 
down the line was burnt, and so on. These rumours 
were false. 


Q. Sangla station was burnt? 


A. It was not burnt. Those 80 men of, the 50th 
Rifles saved the situation. 


Q. Was the situation in those days extremely acute? 
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A. I think it was most critical on the night of the 
16th, between the 16th and 17th. It was after that date 
that all the excesses occurred. 

Q. Were the exits of the town strongly picketted by 
the police? 

A. Yes. It was about 9 o'clock or 10 o'clock on the 
evening of the 16th that the District Traffic Superin- 
tendent who had been sent to Sangla with these 30 men 
reported that the situation was extremely, critical, and 
but for that assistance he would not have been able to 
hold up the mob. We were afraid that, next morning, 
the mob after burning Sangla would advance towards 
Lyallpur. I knew that I had sutticient men to keep 
the.city in hand, but we were afraid of trouble from 
the other side towards Sangla, so I practically sent 
every man available there next morning and the re- 
mainder of the troops protected the civil station. 

Q. Did bands of men emerge from the city? 

A. About 17 or 20 men left by the morning train 
and got down at Jammu or some station; their inten- 
tion was to join the- Chuharkanians. The idea was 
that a big mob was coming down and they wanted to 
join this big mob. I forget where they got down 
exactly. On their way back to Lyallpur they did 
damage to telegraph wires. 

Q. Was destruction done to property about this 
time? 

A. The wires were cut on three or four occasions, 
ins that same night Government stacks of bhusa were 

urn. 

Q. What is that? 

A, Lyallpur is a great wheat-producing colony and 
vast quantities of straw are always kept in reserve 
there. Government was making a big purchase for 
the army. In these market towns, big stacks of straw 
were kept ready for despatch. On this night at about 
{ o'clock someone set fire to one of these stacks. Just 
at that moment an enormous dust storm came on and 
4 out of the 8 stacks were in flames. 

Q. That was on the 17th? 

‘A. On the night of the 17th. | 

Q. Then did-a moveable column arrive the next day? 

A. I think a moveable column arrived*on the 19th. 

Q. When did the hartal come to an end? 

A. It came to an end on the decision of this com- 
mittee to end the hartal and the next day shops were 
opened. Meanwhile this inducement about Sangle 
came in; either for that reason or some other reason, 
on the next day all the shops were again closed. That 
lasted until the evening. 

Q. That was on the fqllowing day, 18th or 19th? 

A. On the 17th shops were again closed and on the 
18th ahops were opened. 

Q. Was this agitation confined to Lyallpur, or did it 
extend P 

A. It started independent at Jaranwala. 

Q. How far is that? 

A. That is in another direction, almost in a straight 
line to Lahore. 

Q. Is it far from Lyallpbr? 

A. It is about 23 miles from Lyallpur. 

Q. At this town, a hartal was held on the 14th? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Were some features of the hartal openly, seditious? 
What do you mean by that? 

A. There was a man called Nand Lal who came 
back from Delhi after the 80th March vid Bhatinda 
and Rohtak, where there had been some Satyagraha 
demonstrations. He is reported to have induced the 
people to join him in the seditious endeavours in the 
bazars. 1 will give you particulars if you like. 

Q. You might give us particulars. 

A. This is the report: ‘* Everything remained quiet 
in Jaranwala until the arrival from Delhi of Nand 
Lal, petition-writer. He had been working at Jaran- 
wala as a petition-writer for some years. On his arrival 
from Delhi he bogan to spread false and alarming 
rumours saying he had seen the British kill Hindus 
and Mubammaduns for nothing in Delhi on the 30th 
March. Mahatma Gandhi had been arrested by the 
authorities. They all knew him to \be innocent. 
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Hindus and Muhammadans of Delhi had joined. 
Again the British had that most dangerous weapon, 
the Rowlatt Bill had been introduced. ‘his he de- 
clared should be named kala nag (cobra) or Dunda 
(cudgel). By the introduction of this Bill, liberty will 
be lost. ‘en men sitting together will be convicted 
by the police without being given a fair chance of trial. 
birth, death and marriage ceremonies will then be per- 
formed witu great dimculty."’ Alter this he had 
advertised (witn @ postal peon and two or three shop- 
keepers) that a meeting would be held at the cremation 
Ground that same evening, at which Nand Lal would 
explain what he had scen in Delhi, ‘his mecting was 
held aud was attended by both Hindus and Muham- 
madans. Nand Lal made a speech. 

Q. Liow did you get that information? 

e A. This is the result of our subsequent investiga- 
ion. 
- Q. What was the result? 

A. First he spoke of the services of India during the 
war. He said ** Now you know actually that the re- 
ward was something quite different. The Howlatt 
Bill properly speaking should be called Aula Bill (Black 
Bill) or kala nay (cobra). It lays down that where ten 
men are seen sitting together they will be arrested by 
the Police and convicted without being given a fair 
chance to prove their innocence. ‘This is hanging over 
our heads. Mr, Gandhi has stood up to help Indians. 
He has opposed the Bill and has seut us a message to 
do the same. He has also directed us to adopt Satya- 
graha.” At this stage Nand Lal removed his pagri 
and his shoes, and said that he would not wear them 
until the Rowlatt Bills were cancelled. He then began 
saying that ‘‘ in Delhi on the JUth March Hindus and 
Mubammadans had joiucd with one mind. I have 
seen this with my own eyes.’’ After this one or two 
others made sitnilar speeches, and the five chief men 
moved into the town bare-headed shouting ‘* Mahatma 
Gandhi ki jai"? and ‘t Hindu-Mussalman ki jai'’ and 
directed the people to observe hartal on the following 
day. All shops, he said, should be shut, and if anyone 
did not shut he would have to suifer. On the next 
day there was hartal in Jaranwala. , 


Q. Were any acts of violence committed during the 
hartal? 

A, There was a certain amount of coercion in the 
hartal. People were made to shut their shops. 


Q. Was there any destruction of property? 

A. There was no violence of any kind. 

Q. Then at Gojra was there agitation? 

A. Yes, the agitation appears to have spread from 
Lyallpur further down. 

Q. How far is it? 

A. It is about 30 miles. 

Q. When did agitation start at Gojra? 

A. It started on the 14th. There was a Hindu shop- 
keeper who died. His body was taken as usual to the 
cremation ground, and in the middle of the proceedings 
before the body had reached the cremation ground, a 
Hindu got up and said that everyone must come to the 
cremation ground. Ordinarily only relatives of the 
deceased follow the body as far as the cremation 
ground. On the arrival of the dead body at the crema- 
tion ground, there was some sort of specch made. 
Then they came back to Gojra and later in the day a 
meeting was held. I think that was also in the Idgah, 

Q. I see you say that the missionaries were com- 
pelled to leave in consequence of the rumours? 

A. The church missionary there hcard that his house 
was going to be burnt; so ho thought it best to leave 
the station. 

Q. The hartal continued on the 15th and 16th? 

A. On the following day the hartal really started. 
Early in the morning, a big crowd went to the station 
and we have reason to believe that they went there to 
find out if there were any Europeans in the train. 
They actually held up the train and two men mounted 
the train and said it could not go. They assaulted a 
sweetmeat vendor and attempted to close the refresh- 
ment stall. They came back to the city and later in 
the day there was a seditious demonstration in the 
mandi—grain market. There was a black flag and 
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there was a certain amount of speech-making. On the 
16th there was a similar demonstration. 

Q. You say that the crowd was decidedly anti-Bri- 
tish. Is that in consequence of this demonstration, 
the attack on the train, ctc.? 

A. Yes. It was said that British troops had been 
murdered, and Indian troops had risen in revolt. 
One man was heard to say ‘ there was no Kuropcan in 
the train.’ 

Q. That was after they held up the train? 

A. Yes, : . 

Q. In connection with the agitation in the villages, 
there were numbers of rumours that you referred to. 
What sort of rumours were they in the Sikh villages? 

A. They were rumours regarding the Rowlatt Bill, 
but in actual fact, they were rumours regarding other 
social matters, such as the Patel Bill, the Income-Tax 
Act. For instance, the rumour about four men being 
liable to be arrested was extremely common. That was 
heard everywhere. The other rumours, which I call 
social rumours ‘varicd considerably. In some places 
it was generally believed that 50 per cent. of the sale 
proceeds of grain would be taken by Government, that 
any man who sold his daughter in marriage would have 
to give half of the sale proceeds to Government. These 
were two of the many rumours that were afloat. 

Q. Were those rumours tacked on to rumours con- 
nected with the Rowlatt Bill or were they independent 
of the Rowlatt Bill? 

A. Rowlatt Bill was the name; everyone knew the 

. Rowlatt Bill. 

Q. Where is the village Jehangir? 

A. It is about 9 miles from Lyallpur. 

Q. Canal wire was cut there? 

A. Yes. 

Q. At Chak 150 what happened? : 

A. A gang of people emerged from the village and 
went to the railway line and attempted to take off a 
rail. 

" Q. What distance is the Chak from Lyallpur? 

A. That is a long way, 40 miles at least. 

Q. In that case were the culprits followed to their 
village by the police? 

A. The police got information at once and they got 
a party out and by the evening they arrived at the 
village. The men surrendered the next day. 

+ @. I see you express the opinion that the movement 
connected with the hartal was anti-official and anti- 
Government but not anti-British? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You think it became anti-British afterwards? 

A. Yes. 

Q. From the 18th onwards was there strong feeling 
in the bazar against Europeans? 

A. Yes, it began from the 13th. 

Q. You also express the opinion that the movement 
in its more undesirable aspect was almost entirely 
Hindu? 

A. Yes, 

Q. Is that the result of your investigation made at 
the time? ies 

A. It is my opinion from the very beginning. It 
was obvious from the information we were getting that 
the Hindus were mainly responsible. The population 
of Lyallpur is largely Hindu. 

Q. You say that a few Mubammadans allowed thein- 
selves to be involved? 

A. Yes. As a matter of fact, the whole city observed 
the hartal; there is no question about that. But in its 
most undesirable aspect, it was Hindu. 

Q. You mean that many who joined the hartal might 
have had no intention of committing violence? 

A. Quite 80. 

Q. And those who were bent on violence were main- 
ly Hindus? 

A. Yes. 

Q. In your opinion was Martial Law desirable? 

A. It was certainly desirable. 

Q. Was it essential? 

A. It was not cssential. 

Q. What do you mean by that? 

A. As things turned out, nothing subsequently hap- 
pened after the 20th. 


Q. How far was the fact that nothing happened due 
to the circumstances that Martial Law was in opera- 
tion? 

A. The information that Martial Law had been 
dcclared in Lyallpur spread everywhere rapidly and had 
an undoubted restraining cffect. 

Q. I sco you say here that it was only enforced at 
headquarters and did not interfere with the liberties of 
the general public except in the matter of travelling by 
rail. What do you mean by that? 

A. Martial Law had no effect in any place except 
Lyallpur. In the matter of travelling by rail, there 
were certain restrictions. 

Q. In the other villages in the Lyallpur District, 
there were no orders issued under Martial Law? 

A. None. Things were absolutely normal in the vil- 
lages and in the smaller towns also. It was only at 
headquarters that any notices were issued. After that 
if anything serious had happened, Martial Law was 
there to provide the remedy. 

Q. In Lyallpur district you say the only restriction 
on ihe public was the order as regards travelling? 

. Yes. 

Q. Was that order essential or advisable? 

A. I do not know who passed that order. I was not 
consulted in the matter, but I think it was certainly 
advisable, because the population of Lyallpur is drawn 
from practically every district in the province. 

Q. And therefore did you restrict travelling by the 
public? 

A. It spread from Lyallpur and there was importa. 
tion into Lyallpur. Subsequently the Afghan War 
altered the situation. 

Q: Did you not have the Curfew Order or any of 
these other orders? 

A. We had a salaaming order; that is all. 

Q. That was as regards all the officers? 

A. All British officers. 

Q. Were there any convictions for failure to ealaam? 
A. Yes, there were a few convictions. 

Q. What sort of punishments were meted out? 

A. I think usually it was a reprimand and I think 
fines of Rs. 5-or Rs. 10. I do not think any man was 
whipped for not salaaming. 

Q: I do not know whether you can tell us, you do 
not mention it in your statement. But during the 
existence of Martial Law, were there many cases from 
the Lyallpur district dealt with either by the special 
tribunals that were set up or by summary courts? 

A. The only case dealt with by the tribunal is 150 
Chak case, attempt to remove railway line and cutting 
of telegraph wires. All the other cases were dealt witn 
by the local summary courts. 

Q. Were there many cases that were tried by the 
summary courts? 

A. A very large number of cases. 

Q. Were they rioting? 

A. Petty rioting and cutting of telegraph wires and 
the situation created at Kiala Kalan,. and also the 
demonstrations at Jaranwala and Gojra. 

By the Hon'ble Mr. Justice Rankin— 

_ Q. You referred to the salaaming order. Was it 
simply that people must salaam British officers or 
salute them, or was there some special form of salute 
or salaam? 

A. It was said that every Indian should accord to 
British officers the measure of respect which they 
normally would accord to an Indian of high rank, i.e., 
they should salute with the hand or saluam, and if 
riding, they should descend and if carrying umbrellas, 
they should lower them, c 

Q. Was any other order enforced or was this the 
only one? 

A. This was the only one. 

By Sir C. H. Setalvad— 

Q. In Lyallpur itself, there were no scrious dis- 
turbances at any time? 

A. There was the offence of attempting to remove 
the railway lines, ete. It is a very serious offence. 

Q. That was not in Lyallpur itsolf? 

A. In headquarters, there was the offence of setting 
fire to the bhusa stacks. It was a very serious offences 
the loss involved was Rs. 60,600, 
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Q. Besides the burning of the stacks of bhusa, there 
was no other serious disturbance in Lyallpur itself? 

A. There were only petty riots; that is all. 

Q. That applies also, I take it, to the surrounding 

arts ? 
: A. In the immediate neighbourhood there were riots 
in Kiala Kalan of a very serious nature. 

Q. There was no disturbance? i ‘ 

A. It was a preparation before a very serious dis- 
turbance. : 

Q. For what purpose? - 

A. A party had come to Lyallpur for attacking the 
treasury. 

Q. When did all this happen? Between what dates? 

A. Petty riots occurred on the 13th. I considered 
that it was really dangerous subsequent to the burning 
of Chuharkana about the 16th and 17th. 

Q. When did petty riots take place? 

A. On the 18th and there was another one on the 
15th. 

. Q. Owing to what took place at Chuharkana on the 

16th, there was reflex action here? 

A. Yes, there was the yeneral feeling prevailing 
that the Chuharkanians were coming to their assist- 
ance. That was the general attitude of the people. 

Q. How long did that feeling continue? For a few 
days P 

A. It continued practically until sufficient troops 
arrived. On the 19th April a moveable column arrived 
and everything was over. 

Q. This feeling continued till troops arrived on the 
19th? 

A. It already arrived on the 16th and again on the 
19th. 

Q. You had some troops on the 16th and 17th, and 
more arrived on the 19th? : 

. Yes. < 

Q. That quieted the whole thing? 

A. Absolutely. 

Q. There was nothing after that? 

A. Nothing after that. 

Q. Was no unrest at all after that? 

A. A good deal of bitterness was left. The Amritsar 
Sikhs were certainly sullen for about two months after- 
wards. \ 

Q. There was no open manifestation after the 19th? 

A. No. z 

Q. For all practical purposes, things were quiet, 
shops were open and business was doing? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Martial Law was not introduced in Lyallpur till 
the 24th? 

A. It was proclaimed then, but the date on which 
the Local Government was asked to sanction Martial 
Law was the 20th. Tt was asked for on the reports 
which the Deputy Commissioner and myself were 
sendine in. 

Q. The actual proclamation of Martial Law was on 
the 20th? 

A. Much later, on thd 24th. 

+ Q. Ta view of what vou have told me that thines had 
auieted down after the 19th, in the manner von hava 
deacribed, was it essential on the 24th to have Martial 
Law? 

A. Tt was desirable. 

O. Not essential? 

A. Not essential. 

Q. How long was Martial Law continued? Till 
Julv? 

A, Till the first week of June. - 

QO. Tt was not ersential on the 24th April when it 
was introduced, although desirable. Woe it neresrare 
to have continued it for such a long period till the end 
of JuneP : 

A, T think it was necessary. 

Q. You told me that it was not essential to have 
introdced it in the first instance, though desirable? 

A. Yes. 

0. If it was not essential when introducing it, was 
it essential to continue it? fs 

A. We required some special form of machinery to 
dispose of all these cascs. That is tho point. 


Q. It was only necessary to deal with the cases? 
A. It was nocessary up to about the third week of 
May because of the Afghan War. Almost immediately 


- after the introduction of Martial Law, the Afghan cam-- 


paign started and it was quite impossible for us to 
say at the time what reflex action it would have on the 
Lyallpur district. After the third week of May it 
would have been safe to remove Martial Law in its 
military aspect, but I consider it most desirable that 
we should have had some special machinery to get rid 
of all these cases. It is only in the third week of May 
that we started disposing of the cases. Even when 
Martial Law had been removed, the chief case in which 
the really big men were concerned, had not been 
decided. : 

Q. I take it that the continuance of Martial Taw was 
required in your view in order to dispose of cases in 
which people had been arrested? 

A. Quite so. 

Q. About the Rowlatt Act and the misrepresenta- 
tions in connection therewith, you say in your state- 
ment that the pleader class was responsible for these 
misrepresentations? 

A. Yes, ee 

Q. There were misrepresentations and, you say, that 
pleaders were responsible for them. What is the evi- 
dence? 

A. A lot of evidence came out in investigation. T 
can give you details if vou like to have them. ‘ 
ane Were any particular pleaders found to have done 

is 

A. Yes, particular pleaders. ° 

Q. Who had made misrepresentations? 

A, Yes, : 

Q. Where? i 

A. In the city. They were saying that to shop- 
keepers and others. : 

Q. Were there meetings? ‘ 

A. Not many meetings. I think it occurred at one 
of the meetings. Mention was made at the meeting 
on the 5th or 6th. There was certainly one misre. 
presentation about the intention of the Bill. It was 
said that there was no anpeal and no vakil. 

9. The misrenresentation thet vou refer to is that 
there was no appeal and no vakil? 

A, That is only one slicht misrepresentation. The 
reneral effect of that on the mind of the nublic war 
that some svecial Act had heen enforced which would 
affect all criminal eases. Tt was not made clear that 
the Bill wonld only apply to anarchical and revolu- 
tionary crimes. 

Q. Sneaking of misrepresentation, do vou mean that 
tha nleaders did not make it clear ta the neonle that 
this Bill was a snecial one which would apply to anar- 
chical_ movement? ‘ 

A. Avart from that they miarenrosented the Act in 
the bevar. Tecan cive you particulars if vou like. 

0, They went nhout mierenresentine the Act? 

A. Thev called the shopkeepers and were giving them 
wrong information. 

O, Were these pleaders traced ? 

A. I will give you particulars if you like to have. 

Q. Was anv action taken against them? 

A. Three chief men were arrested. I should like to 
ee you that the arrests were made on the evidence we 

ad. 

Q. Were they prosecuted? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Were they convicted? 

A. Yes; the case was almost decided when Martial 
Law was withdrawn. Then they decided to let the 
case go qn. They were convicted and then they 
appealed. The Summary Courts started the case. 
The same magistrate continued the case and convicted 
them as an ordinary court. Then they appealed to the 
Sessions Judge who acquitted them because of a mis- 
joinder of charges. It was then decided to take the 
ease again into the ordinary court of law. Fventually 
the Tocal Government stepped in and withdrew the 
prosecution. ‘s 

Q. Your view that the pleaders misrepresented is 
based on what vou came to learn in connection with 
the case of these three pleaders? 
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‘A. Well, there were others with them. We arrested - 
12 men altogether and started an investigation. 
During that investigation this information came out. 

Q. You prosecuted 12, of whom two were convicted. 
The rest were shopkeepers. The Sessions Judge ulti- 
mately acquitted them? i 

A. No, he said there should be a further trial. 

Q. The further trial was not proceeded with? 

A. Yes. : 

Q. And so your observation about the pleaders is 
based on the information that came to your know- 
ledge during the investigation of this, case in which the 
three pleaders were concerned? 

A. Here I should like to bring in the question of the 
arrest of these men. During the week of agitation 
when things were safe at headquarters, the Deputy 
Commissioner wrote a private letter to each of the 
Members of the Municipal Committee and also to the 
President of this bodv of 20.‘ He asked them to in- 
form him confidentially which men of Lyallpur wero 
mainly responsible for the hartal and the conseauent 
excitement. All the Members of the Municipal Com- 
mittee sent in their renorts to the President of this 
hodv. The President was asked to send in a renort, 
but he refused to cive a replv. It was on the state- 
ments of these Municipal Commissioners that tho 
arrests were made. Practically every one of the muni- 
cipal commissioners implicated these three pleaders. 

Q. So far‘as the nleaders were concerned, three of 
them came before vou? - 

A. Well. there was a verv larce number of other 
pleadera who were also mentioned by the Municipal 
Commirsioners. 

O. So that againct the other pleaders. vou did not 
think there was sufficient evidence or information to 
juetifv you to proceed against them? Ts not that ao? 

A. Tt practically comes ta that We did not want ta 
go and arrest the whole city. We wanted to get hold 
of the big men onlv. 

0. Yon had definite information and evidence with 
reanrd tn these three pleadera and not against the 
others. so you did not want to arrest them? 

A. Ves. £ 

0. Now, ahout these nocters, they were not printed 
but written in manuscript? 

A. Yer. 

0, How manv nosters in all were there? 

A. T eannot tell vou the exact number, but T think 
there muat have been over a dozen. 

QO, And did vou trace the person or persons respon- 
ible for these ? 

A. We traced the writer of one noster only. T think 
his name wae Tilok Chand. T think he was one of the 
witnesses. Wo thought it was unnecessary to prose. 
onte him at all. T think he wac a stident, No. Tam 
wrong. he was a bookseller. He was instigated by 
other neople. 

O. He said that himeelf? 

A. Yes. 

0. Who were those neonle according to him? 

A. T have forgotten their names. i 

Q. You said in your statement that you think there 
was A widespread organisation? 7 

‘A. Certainlv. Tn the first hartal there war a wide. 
spread organization. It was an anti-Rowlatt Bill 
agitation. 

0. What do vou mean by 
tion?”’ 

A. Snreading all over India. : 

Q. The Satuanraha movement was to be found in 
many parts of India, therefore vour view was that there 
wan a widespread organisation? 

A. Yer. 

Q. This man Anand Tal that vou spenk of at Jaran- 
wala, he was 8 person residing for a long time in 
Jaranwaln. He was not a person who had come from 
Delhi. Ha simply went to Delhi and returned to 
Jaranwala. He was not a Delhi man? 

A. No. ‘ 


By the Hon'ble Pandit Jagat Narayan— P . 
"Q. Did you make an enquiry about the burning of 


bhueg? 


“* widespread organisa- 


Mr. V. W. Sutra. 
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A. Yes. : 

Q. Has any one been convicted for that? 

A. No one was convicted, as sufficient evidence was 
not forthcoming. But I have no doubt in my mind as 
to the maa who actually burnt it. 

Q. Was there any evidence to the effect that this 
was the action of the crowd? z 

A. It was the action of three men. It was not done 
by the crowd, otherwise the culprits would have been 
found out at once. 

Q. So far as your investigation goes, you found out 
that it was not the action of the mob that was going 
about in the city but of three men? 

A. Quite 80. 

Q. So far as the information about these three 
pleaders is concerned it is based on the statements 
made by certain shopkeepers I suppose? 

A. Not only shopkeepers, but some respectable 
people also. 2 : 

Q. About the misrepresentations vou said that soma 
shopkeepers further misrepresented the Rowlatt Bill 
when they went inside the citv. May I know how 
many shopkeepers misrepresented? i 

A. T do not know. 

. Ts there no record? 

. There is, but T cannot give you the number. 

. Anproximately? ° ; 

. Well. I think about a dozen. 

. What were the misrepresentations? 

- Thev were to the effect that the intention of the 
Rowlatt Bill was that if a varty of four or ten men, ag 
the care mv be, were seen anvwhere, thev were to be 
arrested. That was one: I will give vou others. 

Q. I am specially confining it to the misrepresenta- 
tion bv the pleaders. 

A. Here is one renort which I have got. On the 
night of the 4th a certain baker was sent for hv Rarucha 
pleader. There were also Bhagat Ram and Sant Sineh 
there. All these men were subsequently arrested. 
Arother pleader Mian Chand and four others who were 
snbseqnentlv arrested were sitting there. Thev told 
this haker that he waa summoned as a representative 
of the bakers and that thev were all to close their 
shops as a rrotest against a tyrannical new law under 
which anv five persons reen gathered together would 
he liable to summary arrest and imprisonment. That 
is one instance. Another instance. This was on the 
night of the Sth just after the first meeting of a number 
of men consisting. among others, of Barucha, Bhaent 
Ram. Sant Singh. These are-the three arrested 
pleaders. Othera subsennently arrested. but who were 
not pleaders. went abont the tewn joinine tradere in 
the observance of the harfal. The next dav traders. 
ete.. were nersnaded to close their shops on acconnt of 
the Rowlatt Act. Thev said that it was given to the 
nolice to arrest without warrant § persons collected 
together and that restrictions were placed on marriages 
and funerals. 

0. You yourself did not record any of these state- 
mente? 

A. No. 

0. By whom were these statements of the shop- 
keeners recorded ? 

A. By mv inspector. 

Q. And these investigations were held after the 
arrest of the pleaders? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And these statements were recorded after their 
arrest? 

- A. Yes. . 


0. Therefore they were arrested before the investi- 
gations were made? 

A. Yes. 

Q. As a matter of fact there is no written record in 
vour possession of the misrevresentations either at the 


>OwO>D 


_™ectinos or at any other place? 


_ A. Yes, I think we have a full account of the meet- 
ings. 

Q. Now, people were arrested from time to time by 
the Deputy Commissioner. Mr. de Montmorency, who 
has now gone on leave to England? 

A. Yes, ‘ 
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Q. Will you be able to say as to whether this note 
is correct. That is, on the 20th April the Deputy 
Commissioner arrested 9 persons at Jaranwala, and 
on the 21st April the Deputy Commissioner arrested 9 
persons at Gojra. On the 22nd April, he arrested 10 
persons and 8 pleaders at Lyallpur city? 

A. Twelve arrests were made including Dina Nath 
and three pleaders. # 

Q. Therefore up to the 23rd April, no investigation 
was started by the police at all? 

A. No. i 

Q. Then on the 28rd April, 18 arrests were made at 
Kiala Kalan? 

A. Yes, 

Q. Five arrests were made on the 24th April at 
Jehangir? 

A. T cannot give the date, but I think it was later, 
atout the 25th. 

Q. And some arrests were made at Toba Tek Singh 
village on the 25th April. 

A. I think they were made on the 20th or the 21st. 

Q. Some other persons who were arrested have been 
left out? 

A, They may have been subsequently arrested pro- 
bably. 

Q) On the 27th, some arrests were made at Soha 
village. 

A. I think the Deputy Commissioner did go and 
arrest 2 or 8 people. 

Q. With regard to these meetings, is it not a fact 
that at these two places all the mischief done was com- 
mitted by the 8 young men who had come back from 
Amritsar after the Baisakhi fair on the 18th and that 
the brother of one of them was shot and he started this. 

A. You are mixing up the two instances. In Chak 
No. 150 the brother or the brother-in-law- of one of the 
men implicated had been wounded at Amritsar. 

Q. I am sorry I am mixing that up. I think you 
are right. If was after these men had returned to 
this village from the Baisakhi fair on the 13th at 
Amritsar? : 

A. 1 think it was after. # 

Q. There were also in Lyallpur allegations about 
bombing the Golden Temple? 

A. There were allegations. 

Q. Were there also some rumours that Sikhs were 
not allowed to keep kirpans ? 

A. I was told that Lyallpur is a very strong Sikh 
centre and that was the reason why these rumours were 
86 prevalent. 

Q. Something happened at Amritsar and it was not 
serious, but simply magnificd and that rumour was 
received ? 

A. Yes. : 

Q. A great deal of wire-cutting roundabout this 
Chak was done by a gang of young persons headed by 
this very man who had returned from Amritsar? 

A, That is not true. Well, wire-cutting did occur 
on one occasion. ‘They came and they went after cut- 
ting tho wires. I do not think that the man who 
headed the gang was a deserter, nor do I think that 
any other gang has been to Amritaar. 

Q. Is it not a fact that some scrious allegations were 
made by this young man who had returned after the 
13th from Amritsar? : 

A. I cannot say for certain. 

Q. Had you not any news? 

. A. I havo got a list of men who had returned from 
Amritsar and of those who lived in its neighbourhood. 

Q. You are not sure of Kiala Kalan? 

A. It is probable that the reports of men getting 
back from Kiala Kalan had an unsettling effect, but 
that was not the cause of the meeting there. 

Q.’ Now about the occurrence of the 15th at the rail- 
way station. When you say that the sweetmeat-seller 
was assaulted and people went to the station, is it. not 
a fact that when they went to the station and made a 
demonstration, their idea was to ask the guard and the 
driver not to move the train but to observe hartal? 

A. Yes, one of their ideas was to stop the train. 
Perhaps that may have been their intention, 


VoL. V 


Q. At Lyallpur about 80 Indian Infantry wera called 
in on the 16th and 30 were sent to Sangla. More in- 
fantry arrived on the 17th? ; 

A. Yes. 

Q. And on the 19th there was a Moveable Column 
with a Motor Machine Battery and a Squadron of 
Cavalry? : 

A. Yes, 

Q. And you had already introduced tho thikri pahra 
system by the 16th? © 

A. I think orders on the railway were issued on the 
pipe It took about 3 days to get into proper working 
order. 

Q. The Martial Law order about the posting of notices 
was also introduced there, i.e., the protection and post- 
ing of notices as was done in Lahore. They were placed 
on the houses of these pleaders who were ordered to sce 
that they were not removed, these pleaders and so- 
called ngitatots who were taking an active part in the 
political agitation worked up by the members of the 
Congress Committee? 

A. Yes. 

Q. There was a similar proclamation to the effect 
that no outside legal practitioners were allowed to come 
to Lyallpur? 

A. I do not think that was passed. I cannot say for 
certain. I had practically nothing to do with the 
administration of Martial Law, and therefore cannot 
say. 

Q. May I ask you as to whether Martial Law orders 
were in force at Lyallpur? 

A. I think there were three orders in force. 

Q. Then there was some order about replenishing 
stock and selling off grain? 

A. I don't know. 

Q. Do you know anything about summary trials? 

A. Yes, I know something about them. 

Q. Is it not a fact that about 24 cases were tried by 
Major Polley? 

A. Those were Martial Law cases. 

Q. Then there was a case of obstructing a recruit? 

A, I know nothing about that. 

Q. Then there were some cases under the heading of 
harbouring rebelg? 

A, Yes, this wire-cutting case at Chuharkana was re- 
ported to us very late. On the 19th we got the first 
information about this occurrence. First of all the 
Deputy Commissioner sent out an extra assistant 
commissioner to hold a judicial enquiry. Subsequently 
we got instructions regarding the prosecution of Martial 
Law cases and he decided that the police should take it 
over and start investigations after which we would turn 
the case over to the Summary Court. The story of the 
prosecution was that this wire was cut at mid-day on 
the 16th by two Musalmans which was an obvious 
falsehood. It was proved on an examination of the 
Canal records, that that wire was working on the 16th 
and it was probably cut on the morning of the 17th. 
We told them that the evidence was obviously a fabri- 
cated statement. One of them actually knew when tho 
breach had occurred. So we gave them to understand 
that if they failed to produce the evidence they would 
he arrested under’ Martial Law. They -were arrested 
accordingly under Martial Law and were convicted. 

Q. Therefore up to this time you do not know the 
names: of the offenders? 

A. No. 

Q. And nobody stated as to who were the persons 
who actually cut the wires? 

: A. We could not say definitely. We had our suspi- 
cions. 

Q. And therefore without knowing the names of the 
persons and without making any investigations -you 
arrested these 2 persons and punished them? 3 

A. Well, they were the lambardars of the village and 
were expected to know all that happened within, 200 
yards of the village. ; 

Q. I want to know how vou prosecuted these 2 men 
for protecting rebels when the names of the rebels were 
not known and when they wero not mentioned in the 
charge sheet. You cannot prosecute any person for 
protecting a, b and o? 
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A. Well, this may have been under one of the other 
sections of the law. They were arrested because they 
failed to give any information about these rebels whom 
they were naturally assisting. 

Q. Was any person prosecuted for tampering with 
evidence? 

A. Yes, one man. 

Q. What are the facts of this case? 

A. I have forgotten the facts. It was an unlawful 
case of five men. I think 2 or,3 were standing at an 
assembly on the 16th. I think they went and visited 
Dr. Dina Nath and they formed an unlawful assembly to 
meet at Chuharkana. We intended to prosecute these 
5 men, but eventually the case was withdrawn as 4 of 
them were already convicted in another case. A few 
days before the prosecution I got the information that 
one witness—I think his name was Bhola Nath—had 
been tampering with evidence and told them to make a 
false statement. So I proseented him. 

Q. How many witnesses made that statement to you? 

A. I think he was convicted on the statement of 2 
main witnesses and I think there were 2 others corro- 
borating them. 

Q. Can you give me the names of the witnesses? 

A. I cannot give their names, as I do not remember. 

Q. What is your opinion about the behaviour of the 
ecllege students in your district? 

A. The resident students hehaved very well. There 
are two hig colleges there, the Khalsa College and the 
Agricultural College. The behaviour of the students 
of both these colleges was execllent. The Government 
High School, which is very close to the city, kept rather 
lax control and two or three students got embroiled. 

Q. Was it not the result of vour investication that 
the underlying idea of all these gangs at Kinala Kalan 
was to do some injury to Government for what had 
happened on the 18th at Amritsar? 

A. Well. the idea at that time was that the Govern. 
ment was dissolving. The general impression wag that 
evervthing was going phut. and therefore they ereated 
mischief. 

Q. Is it not a fact that the result of your investign- 
tion was that the authorities eame to the conclusion as an 
matter of fact that the underlving idea of these people 
was to do some injury to Government for what had 
happened nt Amritsar on the 18th? 

A, T should sav that was a minor motive. That was 
certainly an indirect or distant cause. but the imme- 
diate intention was to do damage to Government pro- 
perty becanse the authorities were weakening. 

Q. Now about the demonstration at the railway 
station, on arrival of the trains, vou said that one of the 
persons was heard saving that there was no Furopean 
in the train? Was that statement made to you direct 
by him? 

A, No, not to me. 

Q. Then it was made to some C. T. D. man or police 
officer? 

A. Tt came out in the investiention. 

‘9. This statement must have been recorded by some- 
bndv? 

A. Tt appearr in the police diary. 

Q. That some person eame before the police and said 
that he heard so and so making that statement. That 
appears in the police diary? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Therefore your information is third hand? . 

A. Yes, 

Q. First of all that statement was not made to any 
nerson in authority cither police or civil. Practically, 
it came in this way that one nerson who enme before 
the police made a atatement that he heard somebody 
makine that statement? 

A. The probability is it was made hefore the honorary 
magistrate on the spect. T eannot sav for certain that 
it was made before the honorary magistrate, but it is 
prohable because he heard all the statements. 

Q. And this statement was made by nv person who 
was produced before him as a witness and he gave him 
the information that he heard this in the bazars? 

A. Yes, 


Q. That is third or fourth hand information? 


A. Yes. ; 

Q. There was practically one demonstration one day 
at the railway station so far as Lyallpur was concerned? 

A. None at Lyallpur. 

Q. There was only one at Gojra? 

A. In almost every big town every train was met by 
large crowds of people. 

Q. During those days when there was no source of 
information everybody would be anxious to find out 
what was happening in Lahore and Amritsar? 

A. Yes. 


e 


By the Hon'ble Mr. W. F. Rice— 

Q. You said, Mr. Smith, as regards the introduction 
cf Martial Law, you thought it desirable but not essen- 
tinl. Is that your expression? 

A. Yes, that is my expression. 

Q. What exactly is the distinction that you draw 
between desirable and essential in this connection? 

A, Well, we had troops. But, as things turned out, 
it has been impossible for us to dispose of all these 
pending cnses. 

Q. That is a continuation, but to beain with, if you 
had not had Martial Law, do you think you could have 
earried on merely with the presence of the troops with- 
out any authority exercised by any military officer? 

A. As a matter of fact, before Martial Taw was 
declared, we had troops, but we should have required 
an extra large force; we should have kept a larger force. 

Q. That is to say, without Martial Tiaw you would 
have required a larger military eolumn than with Mar- 
tial LawP 

A. Yes, quite so. 


Ry Sardar Sahibzada Sultan Ahmad Rhan_— 

Q. You say in your statement that violent speeches 
were expected, but action taken by Deputy Commis- 
sioner resulted in orderly Proceedings. What sort of 
violent speeches wore expectod? f 

A. We had very definite information that on the 
morning of the 18th, two men came from the Lahore 
side with very alarming rumours about the Kairon girls 
and the homhing of the Golden Temple and thines of 
that sort. This created n great sensation in Lyallpur. 
because there are a larce number of Sikhs there, and 
during the day offorts were made to agitate on the 
point, and it was largely on account of these rumours 
that this meeting was held. It had a bad effect nat 
only on Sikhs but on all classes of people, and we had 
definite information that one particular man was going 
to deliver a violent speech on the subject. Therefore 
the Denuty Commissioner issued this order. 

Q. What order? 

A. Informing the two trustees that if anything serious 
occurred they themselver will be held responsible, 

; 2 And that resulted in the Proceedings being order- 
lv 

A. Tt took the wind ont of their sails. 

Q. What was expected to he a very serious thing was 
averted bv these preredings? ‘ ip 

A.T think so. The possibility of serious trouble 
was averted, : 

9. When did thines heeame seria f Ls 
sav about the 16th or 17th or 14th? releeere aes 

A. From the evenine of the 16th, thincs hogan to eet 
really very serious. On the 14th and 15th our anxiety 
was onlv recnrding the city of Tivallpur. Subsequently 
wo were afraid of the Jats rising when we heard of the 
events at Gniranwaln. and we wore afraid that the 
geese villaeos on the border would also rise. 

_ How lone will it, tak : r 
a ae take for news to travel from 

A. We had to eo rif Multan, but usual 
by train when the wires wera cut. 

0, Fow lone will it take? 

A. The ordinary train journey ig 5 
pur. 

OQ, From Amritcar? 
A. About 6 or 7 hours, 
Q. What happened on the morning of the 18th at 


Amritsar would probably be known on ‘the afternoon of 
the 18th at Lyallpur? 


iY News came 


hours from Tyall- 
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A. I don’t think that could have come. The evening 
train does not leave Amritsar until 7 o'clock, so that no 
news could have reached until the following morning. 

Q. You say in your statement that from tho 13th 
onward, the fecling in the bazar was one of hatred of 
the white man. Do you uot attribute that to what bad 
happeued in Amritsar and Lahore and to the shooting 
et people? 

A. Shooting of the people was not known in Lyallpur. 
There were rumours, but there was no definite inforima- 
tion, 1 did not know inysclf about it. 

Q. Don’t you think that exaggerated rumours were 
afloat? 

A. I think that rumour about the Jalliauwala Bagh 
was not exaggerated. I don't think people knew very 
much about it. I have forgotten when that news 
arrived in Lyallpur. 

Q. On the L3th? 

A. It must have been later. 

Q. Did it reach on tho 14th? 

A. It may have reached, but there were other absurd 
rumours. . 

Q. 1 want to know when the news arrived. 

A. I cannot say about the firing on tho mob. Tho 


rumour about the bombing of the Golden Temple was | 


a far more important thing to the people thore. 

Q. But when did that news arrive there? ’ 

A, It may have arrived late on the 16th. 

Q. It is likely to have reached there on the 14th? 

A. Yes, probably. 

Q. If it reached on the 14th, don't you think it would 
excite the feclings of the people? 

A, Nothing like that. 

Q. That would excite feelings? 

A. I don’t think it did so. I think the story about 
the burning of Chuharkana would have a far greater 
effect. 

Q. You have stated that one Nand Lal incited peoplo 
by telling them that people had been killed in Delhi 
and that excited the feelings of the people? 

A. Yes. 

Q. At the same time-you say that the killing of pco- 
‘ple in Amritsar would not excite the feelings of the 
people in Lyallpur? . 

A. People had been killed in Amritsar on the 10th, 
that information had reached us. People wero killed 
on the 14th. But they had already been agitated by 
the story“of the happenings on the 10th, and the hap- 
penings on the 13th would have no greater effect. 

Q. It would not add to it? 

A. It was not known then how many people had 
been killed. 

Q. Naturally exaggerated reports get about. If 100 
people are killed, people will say about 1,000 have been 
killed and soon therefore there must have been great 
exaggeration about the number of people who had been 
killed at Amritsar on the 13th, and do you think that 
would not excite the feelings of the people? 

A, Tho only thing that I can say is, any rumour re- 
garding the Jallianwalla Bagh affair had no great effect 
on public feelingr Tho incidents that were agitating 
the public were the story of the Kairon girls and the 
bombing of the Golden Temple. These were the main 
things. 

Q. And those in your opinion caused the feeling of 
hatred towards white men? 

A. Yes. I can give the details of that if necessary. 


Q. I think I can take your word for that. Now, you 
say that some features of the hartal were openly sedi- 
tious. This refers to the hartal at Jaranwala? 


Mr. V. W. Smitu—concluded—Pandit AvaraR Kisuien Kavu. 


A. About Nand Lul’s speech and attitude. That is 
the instance. 

Q. From that you say, of the hurtal itself? 

A. 1 mean the demoustrativus which led up to the 
hartal. 

GY. Not tho hartal itseil? 

A. No, uot the kurtal itself, : 

Q. There was uo uttempt made to assault any Euro- 
pean in Lyallpur? 

A, There was onc case of assault on a Greek, a Kuro- 
pean subject. He was threatened by a tailor. This 
gentleman had gone to make some purchases and an 
iidian tuilur took up a ruler and brandished it. 

Q. Did be come and report that to you? 

A. The man was convicted eventually. ‘There was 
ue other assault, but this instance did occur. 

@. Nothing happened beyoud that? 

A. ‘There was uo attempt made to assault a white 
man. 

Q. How many white men were there during those 
days of disturbances in the Lyallpur district? 

A, I think about 40 or 50. 


By Mr. Herbert, Government Advocate— 

@. Mr. Smith, you told us that during these disturb- 
ances the Luropean residents were concentrated in two 
bungalows. Can you say how many Luropeans took 
refuge in these two bungalows? 

A. I think the final number was about 90. 

Q. How many of those wero ladies and how many 
were children approximately? 

A, About 2U or JU ladies and about 20 or 30 children. 

Q. Did they find any difticulty in getting the neces- 
sures of life? 

A. I havo stated an instance bere that during the 
days of the disturbances 1 questioned my bearer if he 
had been to the bazar. He said that be was afraid to 
go to the buzar, and if he did so he would be injured. 
I asked him what ho meant by that. He said that all 
servants of Kuropeans were in danger of the general 
public at Lyallpur. Ho related the case of a baker who 
used to bring bread. When bringing bread the baker 
was assaulted and all his luaves of bread were thrown 
out, and ho was told nevor again to take any bread to 
Luropeans and eventually he had to send bread to the 
Luropeans in handkerchiefs. 

Q. For how many days did these people live in these 


, bungalows? 


A. They actually lived in two bungalows. At the 
end of tho troubles there were 90 people living in ove 
bungalow. 

Q. Why did they live in one bungalow? 

A. It was found very difficult to defend two places in 
case of an attack, so that they were all concentrated in 
one bungalow. 

Q. Wus it an ordinary bungalow or a large bungalow? 

A. It was a very ordinary bungalow. 

Q. About the garrison that you had there, on what 
date had you the largest number? : 

A. I should say about the 19th. I do not know the 
exact dato, but I should think it-was on the 19th. 

Q. After that the number decreased. The mobile 
column left when? 

A. About a week after its arrival, about the Ist of 
May I should think; I cannot give you the exact date 
and numbers, 

Q. After the 19th the number decreased. On the 
19th you had the largest number? 

A. I should say so, I am afraid I cannot tell you the 
exact number. 


Pandit AVATAR KISHEN KAUL, Extra Assistant Commissioner, Lyallpur. 


By the President— <e 
Q. Are you an Extra Assistant Commissioner at 


Lyallpur? 
A. Yes, Sir. 


Q. We have been told about the hartal by the 
last witness, so that I need not trouble you about 


that matter, but tell me as regards the hartal that 
occurred, was it entirely a voluntary movement? 
A. From the statements made by some of the men 
who appeared before me I am inclined to think it 
was not voluntary. 
Q. Do you mean that undue influence and over 
cion were exercised to make people observe hartal? 
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A. Some sort of influence was brought to bear 
upon the people. . 

Y. After the- 13th was the city in a restless state 
in your opinion? 

A. Yes, 

Q. Were there wild and unfounded rumours in 
circulation P 

A. I believe there were. 

Q. After that date can you say whether the popu- 
lation became anti-Lritish or not? 

A. Well, taking into consideration that there was 
an attack on one telegraph inspector aud that there 
was a poster put up to outrage European women, I 

‘am inclined to think that the population had become 
auti-Britigh. 

Y. What do you mean by the insult offered to 
Messrs, deMontimorency and Smith? 

A. 1 mean people clapped their hands. 

Y. On what date was that? 

A. 1 believe it was on the 14th or 15th. 

Y. Were these gentlemen engaged in official duty 
at the tame? 

A, They used to come early in the morning to the 
clock tower. They had the police force there, and 
one magistrate remained there by turns. When one 
morning these two gentlemen came there, they were 
hooted by some people. 

Q. 1 think you also put forward the cutting of 
communications aud the damage done to Govern- 
ment property in support of the view which you 
have expressed as regards the attitude of the people 
becoming anti-British ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Now, did the officials lose influence over. the 
people? 

aA. Judging by the fact that the Government did 
not want a meeting to be held at all on that day 
and the people had in defiance of the orders of the 
Deputy Commissioner collected there, 1 am inclined 
to think that they did not care for the Deputy Com- 
missioner’s orders at all. 

Q. Were you, in charge of the war loan at 
Lyallpur? 

A, Yos, Sir, I was in charge of the war loan in 
Lyallpur town. 

i. Was there any complaint made about compul- 
sion 


A. No complaint was made. 

Q. Had you anything to do with recruiting? 

A. No, I had nothing to do with it. 

Q. In your official capacity was any complaint 
made to you about the methods adopted? 

A. No. 


By Sir C. H. Setalvad— 

Q. Now, about the hooting and hissing that you 
spoke of, were you present at that time? 

A. I came immediately afterwards. 

QY. You did not see thatP 

A. No, I did not see it myself. 


By the Hon’ble Pandit Jagat Narayan— 

Q. Are you aware that the attack on Mr. Wale 
was by a single individual, and there was no crowd? 

A, I was at the Sangla station in the District 
Traffic Superintendent’s carriage, when we heard 
revolver shots and we all rushed out. 

Q. I don’t want you to give facts. What I want 
to know is, are you aware that the attack on Mr. 
Wale was by a single individual and not by a crowd? 

A. Mr. Wale said that he saw 10 or 12 people 
standing about 10 or 12 yards away, and he seemed 
¢«o think that this man was acting with them, but 
only one man actually attacked Mr. Wale. 

Q. Do you know that Mr. Wale never suggested 
that there were more persons involved in the affair, 
but said there was only one manP 

A. 1 do not know. That caso was tried in the 
Gujranwala district. 


Y. For how many years have you been Extra 
Assistant Commissioner ? 

A. For 3} years. I joined in May 1916. 

Q. Is it or is it not your experience that during 
the course of the year ‘there were many fires at rail- 
way stations or goods sheds where goods were burnt, 
or do you mean to say that this was the sole and 
the only instance where you heard that bhusa was 
burnt? Is it or is it not your experience that 
things are burnt during the course of the year in 
several places? 

A. 1 do not know of any special instance. 

Y. Why do you connect this burning of bhusa 
with this hartal movement? 

A. That was my opinion upon it., I certainly had 
nu evidence about it. 

QY. About the war loan, is it not a fact that in 
the Lyallpur district people rightly or wrongly were 
complaining against the war loan and recruiting 
methods? 

A. I never -heard anything. 

Q. Had you ever any talk with your Deputy Com- 
missioner about this matter? 

A. No. 

Q. Do you know up to this time what his views 
wero upon this point? 

A. No. 

Q. Do you know that any complaint was made to 
His Excellency tho Viceroy about the recruiting 
atlair in your district? 

A. I do not know anything about it. 

@. You say in your statement, and I think it is 
true, that the shooting at the Jallianwale Bagh 
made Lyallpur excited? 

A. Yes. . 

Q. That is your opinion, that is‘correct, you have 
put it down here? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And that the rumours about the Kairon 
girls and the bombing of the Golden Temple 
wero also circulated at Lyallpur? 

A. Yes. 

Q. So far as your personal ‘knowledge is concerned 
was any coercion used by anybody? 

A. One day when-I was on duty at the clock 
tower.—I think it was on the 15th—a few shops were 
being opened when a mob came out and forced the 
shopkeepers to close their shops. 

Y. Can you tell me whether any shopkeepers were 
assaulted or shops looted P 

A. No, not in my presence. 


By Sardar Sahibzada Sultan Ahmad Khan— 

Q. At about what time did the news of the 
Jellianwala Bagh shooting reach Lyallpur? 

A. I think it was on the 14th, though I am not 
quite sure. I have kept no diary. 

Q. What is your idea? 

A. I think it was on the 14th. 

+ Q. What did the people say about it? 
. A. They said that a thousand er twelve hundred 
people had been killed—some said fifteen hundred. 

Q. Did that excite the people a great deal? 

A. All these things taken together—the firing at 
Delhi, the arrest of Gandhi—excited the people a 
great deal. 

Q. You say in your statement that leaders sup- 
posed to be siding with Government were not list- 
ened to—what is the reason for thatP 

A. I do nat know. 

Q. Can you assign any reason? 

A. I suppose simply because they were siding with 
Government. 

Q. I think the people were anti-Government? 

A. This started with the Rowlatt Act and the 
other incidents also affected the people to a certain 
extent. 

Q. And that is why the leaders who were supposed 
to be siding with Government were not listened to? 

A. Yes. 
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By the President— 

Q. You are Deputy Commissioner in Gujrat? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Is that a large district? 

A. Moderately large—rather less than the aver- 
age. 

Y. When was Martial Law declared in that dis- 
trict? 

A. I got a telegram from Government on the 19th 
renin general proclamation was issued on the 2Uth 

pril. 

Q. As regards the unrest that oxisted in your dis- 
trict, what do you think were the causes of it? 

A. The causes were not very much apparent at tho 
time was largely an agitation about the Rowlatt 

Add. 

Y. I think the agitation about tho Rowlatt Bill 
arose in a district which was given to political agita- 
tion? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Were rumours circulated about the effect of 
the Rowlatt Bill? 

A. Yes; rumours were prevalent both in towns and 
villages. 

YQ. What were these rumours? 

A. Rumours were that the Bill would affect, the 
domestic and private life of the people. 

Q. Did people believe these rumours? 

A. Some of them did. 

Q. Did that cause agitation? 

A. Yes; to some extent. 

Q. Have you any newspapers in the district? 

A. Only one and it is chiefly confined to religious 
subjects. 

Q. Is the castern half of the district a congested 
tract of small holdings? e 

A. Yos. 

Q. Do many of these people migrate? 

A. A good many. Wherever there are small hold- 
ings of people who have no livelihood they usually 
migrate and take service elsewhere—they go into the 
army and the police and some take up private 
employment. 

Q. What is the size of Gujrat city itself? 

A. About 19,000. 

Q. And do the people of that city have commer- 
ost relations with Bombay and Karachi? ; 

. Yes. 

Q. Are the men of the district in touch with 
affairs outside? 

A. Yes. They have constant knowledge of what 
is going on elsewhere. 

Q. Do you know whether in the district there was 
any fear of a boycott unless they joined in the 
hartal? 

A. 1 was led to believe that some traders were 
tcld so, though I have no proof of it. But several 
people havo told me so. 

Q. So far as:tho pleaders in Gujranwala are con- 
cerned they have not shown any marked interest in 
politics? 

A. No; but they naturally read newspapers and 

_take more interest in outside affairs than the rest of 
the community. 

Q. Have you ever had occasion to take exception 
generally to their action? 

A. No; no cause. 

Q. On the 6th of April was there any sign of 
agitation ? 

A. No. 

Q. Thero was no hartal on the 6th? 

A. No. 

Q. In your statement you say ‘‘ between the 6th 
and 14th April the apathy of Gujrat in the passive 
resistance movement began to be the subject of com- 
ment ’’—what do you meanP 

A. I mean that one or two people who went t 
other places to sco their friends thero were rebuked. 
The people used to say ‘‘ why don’t you do something 
in Gujrat '’? 

@. Where is Sialkot? 


A. About 16 miles away on the other side of the 
Chenab river. 

Q. In which district? 

A, In the Sialkot district. 

Q. You refer to a pleader who came back after 
being remonstrated with? 

A. Yes. He was one instance of the comments 
just noted. 

Q. Early on the morning of the 14th were two 
inflammatory notices posted in the city? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What noticcs were they? 

A. They were manuscript notices written in a 
way that suggested a student or at any rate an 
inexperienced writer. It said that on the following 
day some violence would take place. I forget the 
wording of it. They simply said that something 
would bo done on the following day. 

Y. Was it indicated that that something was to 
be violent? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Against whom? 

A. Against tho Europeans. 

Q. Did that notice which you refer to or the other 
notices proceed from certain men from Amritsar? 

A. There were no means of telling—the notices 
were not signed. The notice itself did not say that 
it was issued by certain men from Amritsar. 

Q. These notices did not seem to be widely read? 

A. Very little attention was paid to them. 

Q. I think the first indication of anything un- 
weve ‘oveurring was on the 14th at about 10? 

. cs. 

Q. Did you meet on the morning of that day with 
some of tho leaders of the town? 

A. The Superintendent of Police had a meeting. 

Q. You say in your etatement that ‘‘on the morn- 
ing of the 14th I saw several leading men at the 
request of the Deputy Commissioner......"’ 

A. That paragraph is a quotation from a report 
sent in by the Superintendent of Police. 

Q. About 10 in the morning did the shops sud- 
denly begin to closeP 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Did anything occur in the nature of acts of 
violence on that day? 

A. I was told that the shops gradually closed and 
I was given to understand that people induced 
others to close their shops mainly by pressure and 
not by violence. 

Q. I see that some course was taken by the 
authorities to stop this? . 

A. Yes, we had a police patrol parading the roads. 

Q. On the 15th did anything occur? 


A. I had come back myself on the 14th so on the 
15th I was there. I went round the town in the 
morning to see what was happening and I met a 
crowd and I spoke to them for a few minutes and 
ax they were not committing acts of violence I left 
them to be looked after by the police. The crowd 
appeared to be a little violent, so I thought I had 
better got away. I then called a small conference of 
cficials and the leading men of the town in order 
to talk over matters and we discussed how to deal 
with the situation. When that was finished we 
heard that the Mission School had had its windows 
broken. I went along with the Superintendent of 
Police to sec the damage and I found that the crowd 
had gone to the Mission School and asked the boys 
to join them. The headmaster and others resisted 
the crowd but they were not able to do anything 
and the crowd began to throw stones and brickbats, 
scme of which hit the headmaster and others did 
some damage in the shape of damaging furniture; 
then the crowd passed on. 

Q. I understand that the crowd then went to the 
Zamindara School and the Government High School? 

A. Yes, but these closed before their arrival and 
so thero was no ‘disturbance. I had troops and I 


called them out at once on hearing of the damage; 
but the damage appeared to be slight and the crowd 
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disappeared and they appeared to be doing nothing 
further, so we took no action for the time being. 
The troops went back because they had had no food. 
I was told that the crowd had dispersed. I gave 
instructions to my magistrates to let me know when 
the crowd became dangerous; but no reports were 
brought to me for some time I think. In the after- 
noon apparently the crowd formed again somewhat 
unexpectedly and it was observed emerging from the 
Kabuli_ gate from where it procecdid to the Shrine 
of Shah Hussain near by and halted and here they 
all drank water. They then made a dash for the 
railway station where considerable amount of dam- 
8ge was done by the crowd. They broke furniture, 
doors, panes of glasses, etc. They then went into 
the station master’s office where they broke the tele- 
graph instruments and clock outside and then passed 
on to the booking oflice where there were a certain 
number of papers and parcels. Some of the parcels 
were of a rather inflammable character and theso 
things were set on fire. Apparently on the road to 
tho station they broke the street lamps and taok up 
tins of oil and they appeared to have used this oi! 
picked up in this way. In the meantime the senior 
“magistrate, the Deputy Superintendent of Police 
and other magistrates and other people who were 
helping me had followed the crowd and they dashed 
up and immediately helped to put out the fire by 
dragging out all the burning articles and tho Senior 
Magistrate gavo orders to the police guard of 
twenty men to fire and the crowd dispersed. 

Q. Were you present at the firing? : 

A. No; I arrived a few minutes later. 

9. Were any casualties caused by that fire? 

. No. 

Q. How many rounds were fired? 

(Mr. Herbert.--The senior magistrate who is com- 
ing to give evidenco will speak about that.) _ 

Q. Did a number of military troops arrive that 
day? 

A. Troops were in Gujrat at the time. 

Q. But you say you asked for some troops? 

A. Yes, they arrived after the station was burnt. 
I thought it would be wise to have some more troops, 
so I sent for some more. 

Q. On tho morning of the 16th wore notices issued 
under the Police Act prohibiting meetings? 

A, Yes, Sir. s 

Q. Was that particularly directed against meet 
ings connected with the Rowlatt Act? 

A, Yes, Sir. : 

. Were police posted throughout the city? 
. The police at first were not very numerous but 
a3 soon as the military arrived and took over the 
defence of certain points we were able to put the 
police on to their legitimate duties of unarmed work. 

Q. You refer to a place called Jalalpur Jattan? 
How far is that? 

A. It is about 8 miles from Gujrat. 

@. What occurred there? 

A. A meeting had been called to arrange a hartal 
but nothing very much happened—the shops began 
to close and a crowd paraded through the town when 
the municipal commissioners went to the municipal 
Hail to arrange matters and the crowd came there 
and assaulted the municipal commissioners. 

Q. Apparently there was a force of sowars sont 
round to take charge? 

A. Yes. I was not quite certain of Jalalpur. J 
did not receive any notices of disturbances at this 
place but I thought it would be wise to take pre 
coutions by sending for some troops. 

Q. Was it on the night of the 16th that some tele- 
graph wires were cut? 

A. That was the most serious offence that took 
place. Much more serious than the actial rioting. 

Q. On the 16th of April did anything occur? 

A. On tho 16th the shops were again closed but- 
there was no general hartal as far as I remember. 

Q. I think you had a conference in tho Town Hall. 
to discuss what was to be done in the way of stop- 
ping the trouble? 


A. That 1s the conference to which I havo referred. 
Q. Were you at that meeting? 


A. No. * 

Q. Did the crowd interfere with the proceedings? 

A. The crowd went into the hall and created a 
disturbance while the members of the committee 
were discussing what to do and assaulted the 
municipal commissioners. 

QY. Did they damage the furniture in the hall? 

A. Yes. ‘ 

Q@. 1 think they insisted upon the municipal com. 
missioners observing the hartal? 

A. Yos, Sir. 

Q. The conference was held for the purpose of 
considering how they should maintain peace and 
order? ‘ 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Did anything occur about that time in the way 
of violent action? 

A. The main violent action was that they had cut 
the telegraph wires. A 

Q. On tho 17th I think the. shops gradually 
opened ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You refer to a place called Malakwal—is that 
a railway junction? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How far is that from Gujrat? 

A. About 55 miles. 

@. Is tho village itself a fairly large village? 

A. Yes. It is a village but not a town. 

Q. At the railway station is there a bazar? 

A. Yes. , 

@. Are there a great number of railway employees 
there? 

A, Yes. 

Q. For some time prior to the 14th of April was 
thero a certain amount of discontent among the 
railway staff? 

A. Yes, a railway strike was being arranged. 

Q. Were signallers getting news of events on their 
iustruments? 

A, Yos. x 

Q. You refer here to tho signallers getting. inform- 
ation on thoir instruments of the things at other 
places, what do you mean by that? 

A. Jt is a common thing I understand for the 
signalling clorks to talk to one another when work 
is slack. 

Q. And the information you mean is information 
oie ee eee at Lahore and Auritear 

ae es. 

@. Did a railway strike come off at all at that 
time? 

A. No, not actually. 

Q. And you have no means of saying whether 
there were any political agitators behind the rail- 
way strike? . 

A, No. 


Q. I think thero was a resolution carried that a ~ 


strike should be held? 
A, Yes, ‘I believe so. 
Q. Was that at a meeting? 
« Yes. 

Q. Did a crowd go to the station? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Was any damage done? 

A. No damage. There were some troops there 
and tho sergeant of the guard told the men to go 
away and they thought they had better do so. 

Q. Had the crowd come intending te do damage? 

A.J don’t think so. 

Q. What was their intention so far as you think? 

A. They had been intending to make a demon- 
stration, but I think they wanted to call off the men 
who were on duty. 

Q. I think some mon struck but there was no 
general strike? 

A. Yes, so far as I am informed. 

Q. Then on tho 16th what occurred at Malakwal? 

A. A mecting was held at the mosque there which 
both Tlindus and Mussalinans attended. But there 
was no very dofinite result from the meeting. 

@. Was there on that day any destruction of pro- 
potty thero? 

A. On the 16th nothing happened till the even- 
ing. ; 
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. What occurred in the evening? 

. Some of the men who had been at the meeting 
in the mosque seemed to think they must do some- 
thing, so they arranged among themselves to break 
cemmunications. A party went out and cut the 
telegraph wires. They went away from the junc- 
tion, well clear of the station off the main line to a 
quiet place far from any habitation near a village 
called Kalawal. There they cut all the telegraph 
wires, seven or cight of them, leading towards the 
main line of the railway. The party who had done 
that were then coming back and they met the other 
party who were going to take up tho railway line 
and joined them. Some men of the combined party 
turned back but such as were left of the combined 
party returned and took up a scction of the rail- 
way line and threw the whole piece of the two lines 
attached to the sleepers down a steep railway 
embankment, and the result was that on the follow- 
ing morning a train which came along there was 
derailed and two lives were lost. 

Q. The next town you mention is Kunjah, how 
far is that? : 

A. About 7 miles to the west of Gujrat. 

Q. What occurred there? , 

A. Practically nothing except that there was the 
beginning of a hartal and a man went round telling 
pecple to close their shops but they were soon 
epened again as some men came along and induced 
the shopkeepers to open. 

Q. The next place you mention is Rasul? 

A. That is the headquarters of the Lower Jhelum 
eanal where there is a fairly Inrge canal staff and 
an Engineering College. The chief thing that hap- 
pened there waa that there was somo indiscipline 
among the students of the Collego and there was a 
meeting at which both Hindus and Musalmans 
attended. When the Principal of the College came 
back he expelled some of the students and_ that 
seemed to put an end to the disturbance. There 
was no violence there. 

Q. You have referred generally to the military 
assistance that you received; you give it more in 
detail in section 4 of your statement I seo? 

A, Yes. 

Q. 1t just amounted to this, that from time to 
time you did receive drafts of military to help you 
to maintain peace and order? 

A. Yes. I asked on two occasions, the night of 
the 14th and the night of the 15th, for troops to be 
sent to Gujrat, and meanwhile the General Officer 
Commanding at Jhelum had on his own initiative 
sent troops to other places in the district as a pre- 
caution in case anything happened. He sent troops 
to Lala Musa, Malakwal and Rasul. 

Q. At all these different places occurrences were 
taking place which necessitated this? 

A. Which necessitated it. Lala Musa and Malak- 
wal were large railway junctions which certainly 
ought to be guarded. Rasul was a place whero 
there had been a report of some disturbance, 
although it did not amount to much in the end, 
and the engineers of the Canal department had 
asked for help to be sent. 

Q. Now in connection with the proclamation of 
Martial Law in Gujrat area, what was your view as 
ty the necessity or advisability of it? 

‘A. By the time Martial Law was proclaimed there 
was no riot or disturbance; they had ceased. 

. Then in your opinion Was it advisable that 
there should be Martial Law? 

A. It was not necessary for the quelling of riots 
or disturbances. It was s precaution against 
further trouble; it was a very wise precaution. I 
could not tell whether disturbances from Wazirabad 
or Gujranwala were likely to increase so as to come 
into my district and cause trouble there. That was 
known to the Government very much better than 
to me. 

Q. Were the different measures that were taken 
in your opinion adequate and successful ? 

A. Yes. 

@ ‘As regards Martial Law in your area, wero 
there many special orders issued under Martial Law? 

‘A. Not many. 


Q. Were there many cases of offences against those 
orders? 

A. Very few. I think the total number of men 
tried was about 12 or 13. 

Q. For offences against the orders? 

A. Yes. One or two men for spreading falso 
rumours, a couple of cases of men refusing to sell, 
and I forget the others. They were not very serious 
cffences. : 

Q. What sort of sentences were passed on these 
men speaking generally? 

A. Speaking generally, mostly fines. 

Q. Were there cases of whipping? 

A. In one case a sentence of whipping was 
imposed, but it involved two men, 

Q. Who wore tho officers who wore acting in the 
special summary courts? 

A. Thoro wero three officers in the district. At 
Gujrat itself Colonel -O'Brien was Area Officer, at 
Malakwal Colonel Grant, and at Tala Musa Major 
Besley. 

Q. There was no civil magistrate? 

A. I had powers myself. 

Q. ‘And did you try some cases? 

A. I tried no cases. . : 

Q. As regards the rioting and the destruction of 
railway plant to which you have referred, were 
there casos arising out of these incidents? 

A. Yes, the destruction of property in Gujrat 
railway station where the telegraph and telephone 
instruments were smashed, and the booking office 
set fire to, ended in a caso which was tried by a 
Martial Law Commission. 

Q. That is one of the Tribunals? 

A. Yes. Tho Jalalpur caso was also tried by a 
tribunal and the Malakwal derailment was tried by 
a tribunal. 2 ‘ 

Q. Did these trials take place in Lahore? 

A. Yes. i 

Q. I_seo in your statement you say the rioters 


themselves were mostly composed of the scum of the 
town ? 


A. Yes. 

Q. So far as Gnjrat was concerned, the influen- 
tial classes did not seem to participate at all? 

A, They were not among the rioters; they were 
not actually in the crowd. 

Q. Of the people sent up for trial in the Gujrat 
cases, I see you say 13 were petty shop-keepers, five 
hig shop-keepers, four students, threo tum-tum 
drivers, two teachers, two members of the Bar, and 
three miscellaneous. 

A. Yes. 

Q. Was the rural population implicated? 

A. Not at all. 

Q. Did they on the contrary render assistance in 
patrolling the raikway line? 

A. Yes. 

Q. By the rural population do you refer to any 
particular part of tho rural population as having 
rendered that assistance? 

A. That is to say the cultivating class. 

Q. The zemindars? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you mean that they generally throughout 
the whole district rendered that assistance? 

A. T only called upon them to patrol the railway 
lino for a few miles on either side of the railway. 
It was not necessary to send for them from any 
great distance. 

Q. I sge you express the opinion that the movement 
in your district was absolutely anti-Government, but 
that there were no manifestations of anti-British or 
anti-Christian action? 

A, Yes, that is my general conclusion. 

Q. Ts that the general conclusion you came to from 
the enquiries you made at the time? 

A. Yes. \ 


By Sir C. H. Setalvad— 

Q. Mr. Williamson, after the 16th or 17th there 
were really no events of any importance in your 
district? 

A. Not after the morning of the 17th. 
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Q. And you have told us the villagers assisted in 
maintaining crder and patrolling and so on? 

A, Yes, 

Q. Martial Law was extended tc Gujrat on the 19th? 

A. I got the orders on the night of the 19th. 

Q. And you have told us that in your view you 
could kave carried on without Martial Law? 

A. If Gujrat is considered isolated I could have 
dotie so. 

Q. It was your view then? 

A. It was my view then that no more riots or dis- 
turbances were actually taking place. 

Q. And were likely, so far as you knew, to take 
place? 

A. I could not tell. 

Q. But your view was you could go on without 

Martial Law? 

A. It Gujrat was considered by itself. 

Q. Your view was that you could have carricd on 
at that time without Martial Law? 

A. I do not think I would quite oxpress it in that 
way. 

3. However, when Martial Law was notified you 
wired to the Punjab Government saying that in your 
view it should not be so extended? 

A. I wired that the district was quict. 

Q. With regard to Martial Law you definitely stated 
that in your view it was not necessary to extend it to 
Gujrat . 

A. I did. 

Q. And after it had romained in force for a few 
days, you again wired to the Punjab Government stat- 
ing your view that it should be removed? 

A. I did. 

Q. On what date was that? 

A. It would be on the 21st or 22nd. 

Q. Martial Taw was only in operation for two cr 
three days and after:that you wired again asking that 
it should be removed? . 

A. I did not ask that it should be removed; I wired 
that it was not necessary. 

“ Q. So you again repeated on the 2ist or 22nd your 
view that you had expressed on the 19th? 

A. Yes. 


By the Hon'ble Pandit Jagat Narayan—- 

Q. The first disturbance took place at Delhi on the 
80th March? 

A. I do not know. 

Q. Not even up to this time? 

A. Tam unable to say whether it is right or wrong. 
T don’t know much about Delhi. 

Q. From 80th March to 20th April, from different 
sources, you were aware as to what was happening at 
Lahore, Amritsar, Wazirabad, Gujranwala and Kasur? 

A. Only from what I saw in the paper. 

Q. From time to time various officers were going to 
your place previous to the 20th? 

A. I went at the end of March, and I was on tour 
until the 14th April. : 

Q. You were aware before the 20th April as to what 
took place at Lahore, at Amritsar and at Gujranwala? 

A. A very little. 

Q. 80 far as Lahore and Amritsar were concerned 
you were aware of what had happened there? 

A. I received information about Amritsar. 

Q. When you received the news of the introduction 
of Martial Law at Gujrat, were you surprised? 

A. Yes. 

Q. At that time, you practically thought that this 
communication did not refer to Gujrat, but it referred 
to the Gujarat in the Bombay Presidency? 

A. That was my fdea. 

Q. I find from the military report here ** the Deputy 
Commissioner received orders that Martial Law had 
been extended to Gujrat District, but it was not pro- 
elaimed as the Deputy Commissioner thought it must 
be a mistake and meant for the Gujarat District near 
Bombay. Is that so? 

A. Tt was proclaimed. : 

Q. I shall read the report of the Officer Command- 
ing, Gujrat (Captain Churchhill). He says........ 


’ 

A.:I am not responsible for it. - 

Q. He says: ‘A mobile column arrived from 
Jhelum and proceeded to Malakwal and everything was 
found quiet. The police arrested several persons in 
connection with the recent disturbances."’ Further on 
ho says :+"* Tho Deputy Commissioner received orders 
that Martial Law has been extended to the Gujrat 
District; it was not proclaimed, us the Deputy Com. 
missioner thought it was a mistake and meant for the 
Gujarat district near Bombay.” . 

A. I do not know what authority Captain Churchill 
haa for saying that no proclamation was made. 

.Q. You thought it was for Gujarat near Bombay? 

A. I did not say it anywhere, 

Q. You did say it to Captain Churchill? 

A. I was not aware of it. 

Q. You thought that it might be for Gujarat near 
Bombay. 

A. So I thought, but that is not evidence. 

Q. It is evidence. I want to know whether you 
thought that it was meant for the Gujarat District 
near Bombay? . . © 

A. I thought so. It is a private thought; it is my 
own, 

Q. Do you think so? : 

A. I did for a few minutes. 

Q. And you communicated it to Captain Churchill? 

A. I was not aware of it. 

Q. How was he able to know what was in your 
mind? i 

A. Captain Churchill stayed with me for one or two 
days as a guost. I cannot say any more than that. 

Q. It was a communiention published on the 23rd 
April that the Deputy Commissioner wanted Martial 
Law to be suspended in his district. It is in the War 
Diary? 

A. Whose War Diary? 

Q. The War Diary of the Rawalpindi Division? 

A. I know nothing of it. 

Q. Did you communicate to any officer on the 28rd 
April that you wanted Martial Law to be suspended in 
your district? 

A. I do not know the page to which you refer. I 
must see tho War Diary. 

Q. It does not matter what paper I am referring to. 
I am reading it to you ‘ the Deputy Commissioner 
wants Martial Law to be suspended within his dis- 
trict?’’ It is dated 28rd April 1919. 

A. I told tho Punjab Government at that time that 
it was not necessary. That is all I could say. 

Q. There was only one accused tried by the Tribunal 
from your district? 

A. Several cases were tried. 

Q. By the Tribunal? How many? 

A. Of the number I am not sure. 
in Gujrat. 

Q. Two or 8 combined into one? 

A. I think so; the investigating officer is here; he 
can give you details. 

Q. There was a case on the day when the Conference 
was held? 

A. On the 15th April. 

Q. You remember that in that case Sayad Faigul 
Hassan Shah, Deputy Suporintendent of Police, and 
the Senior Sub-Judge Asad Jan were witnesses? 

A. Yes; they were present that day and asked 
many questions, 

Q. In that case, about 22 perscns were tried? 

A. I do not remember the number. < 

Q. Do you know that more than half the aumber 
were convicted by the Tribunal? 

A. I do not remember the details. 
to me. 

Q. You know that one of the accused persons was 
a barrister of your district? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know that in their judgment, dated 7th 
May, the Tribunal have passed this remark :-—‘* In 
some instances, there is no evidence which even if 
believed would justify conviction and in some others 
evidence is very thin: in many more, personal .and 
party animosity clearly played a very large part. 


Three cases were 
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Much of the evidence, even that of the officials, is 
tainted in that way and there bas always been véry 
much of perjury.’’ Was this brought to your notice? 

A. I read the judgment of the commission. 

Q. Do you know that subsequent to this, this barris- 
ter filed an application before the local Government 
for prosecuting those two officers of perjury and that 
application was not granted? 

A. I have no knowledge of it. 

Q. Have you taken any steps to enquire into this 
allegation, vis., that they committed perjury, and they 
were actuated by personal animosity? 

A. I asked the Commissioner whether the Martial 
Law Commission could inform me by whom the per- 
jury was committed. I received no reply. 

Q. You know in this case one Mr. Ram Chand 
appeared as a defence witness? 

A. Yes, he did. 

Q. Then, after he came back from giving his evi- 
dence, do you know that he was removed from his 
Municipal Commissionership? 

A. He was. 

Q. He has been removed from his Municipal Com- 
missionership? 

A. He has been removed. 

Q. The name of that barrister is Hargopal? 

A. I do not remember that. 

Q. I want to know- whether this barrister 1s Har- 
gopal? 

A. Yes, 

Q. Then do you remember that, as a matter of fact, 
on the 15th he was asked by you to get the shops 
opened, and that he went there and mud was thrown 
at him. 

A. Do you refer to Lala Ram Chand or Hargopal? 

Q. You asked him to help you in getting the shops 
opened and he tried to get the shops opened? 

A. I do not remember asking Ram Chand to do 
anything. 

Q. Then some indemnity has been assessed on him 
to meet the cost of the additional police. You had 
assessed one-fourth on this man, Rs. 8,168, on Ram 
Chand. ks 

A. I have assessed neither one-fourth nor any other 
thing. I have assessed him whatever he was due to 
pay under the general scheme. 

9. May I know what this amount is? 

A. He avs the amount according to his income-tax. 

Q. I say Rs. 8,168. 

A. That is approximately the correct figure. 

Q. Before he gave his evidence, was he challaned or 
was he implicated in any case? 

A. I do not think so. “ 

Q. Do you remember the case of one Muttra Das? 

A. No. 

Q. The man was. challaned for a breach of Martial 
Law, for selling sugar or something else at a higher 
rate than what was put down under the regulation? 

A. I do not remember his name. 

Q. The man was challaned for the breach of Martial 
Law regulations. At the time, he was suffering from 
kidney disease? 

A. T have no idea. 

Q. You know he was kept under arrest for 3 days? 

A. I have no idea. 

Q. You know he applied for bail, and bail was 
refused ? z 

A. I do not remember. 

Q. He was fined for breach of Martial Law? 


A. He was fined; I do not remember the amount of 
fine. - : 


Q. About this Malakwal affair, it is given as an 
opinion in these diaries before this committee that it 
was the work of expert men—the damage that was 
done to the railway. 

A. Did I give that opinion? I can only say with 
regard to the taking up of the line that some time 
later when I went to Malakwal where they were re- 
constructing certain portion, I saw a certain number 
of people taking the section of the railway. They 
were ordinary men. Whether they were experts or not 
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I cannot say. They took it up and reconstructed the 
whole scene. ~ 

Q. That was the station where there was a great deal 
of discontent among the railway people? 

A. As I understand, yes. 

Q. It is put down in these words: it is from 
War Diary; Diary of the Rawalpindi Division? 

A. I cannot make any comments on it. 

Q. It must be written under the order of the Com- 
manding Officer? 

A. I cannot say. I have not seen it. 

Q. Here it is put down ‘‘ the taking up" of the 
Malakwal line was undoubtedly the work of experien- 
ced railway men. 

A. I presume that is the opinion. 

Q. I am reading word for word. 

A. I cannot criticise his opinion. 

. Q. You do not agree with me? 

A. May or may not, I cannot say. It was-done by 
persons who had possibly worked on the railway. To 
the extent of calling them experts, I do not know how 
long it took them. An ordinary man is quite enough. 

Q. With regard to the boycott, were you really 
shown the letters of any firms hich threatened to 
boycott the shop-keepers? 

A, No. 

Q. Was any oral statement made by some shop- 
keepers? 

A. Not by any shop-keepers. 

Q. Who gave you that information, that outside 
pressure was brought to bear upon these shop-keepers? 

A. I cannot give you the name. I talked with them, 
and understood that such was the case. I can gave 
you no proof. 

Q. Any actual shop-keeper who was threatened? 

A. I have got no proof. If any letters were re- 
ceived, they would probably have been destroyed long 
ago. 

Q. What I wanted was whether that was second 
hand information or any person who was threatened 
came to you and informed you? 

A. Second hand information. I naturally formed 
my opinion on what people told me. 

Q. I want to know whether it was first hand infor- 
mation or second hand information given to you by 
somebody else who obtained the information? 

A. No, that was my general impression. I can give 
no definite proof. 

Q. Did at any time in the Gujrat District an occa- 
sion arose when in your opinion it was necessary for 
the civil authorities to surrender its functions to the 
military? 

A. Affairs did not reach that stage. 

Q. This introduction of Martial Law practically did 
not affect the rural population and did not reach 
them? 

A. To a very small extent. 

Q. I think you will agree with mo that throughout 
the province of Punjab, that was the harvesting time? . 

A. Tt is the normal harvesting time. 

Q. It will be a time when the rural population, would 
not co-operate with anybody else and their first con- 
cern would he to reap their crops and be engaged in 
that work. It will not be the proper time for any 
propaganda to take root and make them rebel against 
any authority? 

A. T could say nothing about rebellion. 
the normal time for reaping the crops. 

Q. The man who arranged all this at Malakwal, I 
think, is Raja Ram? 
~ A. Raja Ram was one of the chief offenders. 

Q. The head of one gang was Raja Ram ard the 
head of another was Sarwar? 

A. Yes. 


Q. Both of them asked for volunteers and their party 
was 10 strong? 


A. It was probably a dozen. The actual number 
I cannot say. At one time it was reported that there 
might be anything up to 20 men. 

Q. And is it true that even out of these ten mep 
who were with these 2 leaders, some, when they ac- - 
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tually found what they had to do, turned back. You 
yourself said that 6 men out of the 10 that Sarwar 
brought turned back on learning what they were to do. 

A. They joined auother party. 

Q. Out of 10, 6 refused to do what he ordered them 
to qo? 

A. Yes. ~ 

Q. According to your statement, these two young 
men got into their heads to emulate some people, and 
they asked for volunteers and these were supplied by 
the maulvi. They were formed into two parties and 
they were out to do mischief at Malakwal. Out of 
this party, six refused to do anything and went away. 
. A. The six referred to one part of the gang. 

Q. There were 20 men, 10 in each party? 

A. Probably. 

Q. At Malakwal, there never arose any need for 
using military force? 

A. Certainly, if you are able to find gangs of men 
committing very serious crimes like that, muitary 
force is necessary. a 

Q. Ido not see that actually any need arose for the 
military force. The military were there. There was 
no occasion for their help? 

A. It depends upon the occasion. If there is a 
derailment of trains, there is necessity for action by 
preventive force. 

Q. There were actual disturbances? 

A. There were riots. That is distinct from derail- 
ment. 

Q. Had you at any time to quell a disturbance? 

A. Yes. 
~ Q. You say that their presence was sufficiznt to 
quell it? 

A. That I cannot say. 

Q. Their very presence at the railway station was 
sufficient to stop disturbances? : 

A. That I cannot say. There were no more riots, 
whether they intended it or not. 

Q. You say that the presence of the troops at the 
statior was sdequate precaution against riot and 
against further disturbances and crimes? 

A. Yes. 

Q. At the meeting of the 5th or 6th I would like to 
know the worst possible thing in your opinion that was 
said at the «nceting? *, 

A. I do not know whether there was any meeting 
on the Sth or 6th. 

Q. There was a meeting and certain speeches were 
made on the 6th. 

- A. Can you refer me to the paragraph 

Q. On what day were the speeches made? 

A. On many days. 

Q. The first day was on the 6th? 

A. I do not follow your reference. 

Q. A meeting was held and certain speeches were 
made by some pleaders or someonc in Gujrat? 

A. That I cannot say. If vou tell me which para- 
graph in the report you refer to, I will be more precise. 

Q. You say that pleaders instieated this. It is in 
Section V. The persons who instigated were pleaders 
among others? 

A. There is no reference there to the 6th April. 

Q. Either the meeting was held on the 6th or on 
the 12th and 18th? 

A. I was on tour on both oceagions. 

Q. You do not know? 

A. I was not there. 

Q. Have you read those speeches? 

A. No. ‘2 

Q. By what other means do you accuse pleaders of 
instigating people to observe hartal? 

A. T have got no definite report. 


Q. There you say that the pleaders were the pro- 
minent persons who instigated people to observe 
hartal and caused these disturbances? 

A. They were among the people who did it. 

Q. Therefore by this I understood that they were 
instigating by means of certain meetings and certain 
speeches which they delivered? 


A. I did not say they instigated by means of speech- 
es. ‘ 

Q. By what other means did they do that? 

A. It was done in various ways which I did not 
specify. 

Q. I would like to know whether you are in pos- 
session of any other facts at all? 

A. No; I was on tour at the time. I think if you 
ask Sayad Faizul Hassan who was in charge in Gujrat 
at the time and investigated, you may get the infor- 
mation. 

Q. Therefore you are not in possession of any tangi- 
ble facts to show that the pleaders instigated others? 

A. I can give you no definite written proof. 

Q. Neither anything about the traders and cloth 
merchants? 

A. I have no definite proofs. These are my general 
conclusions which are put down there; they ave- not 
in the form of proofs. 

Q. Do you know that at Lala Musa station about 
800 passengers were stopped at the instigation of the 
authorities? Are you aware of it? 

A. On what day? 

Q. Between the 6th and 14th. 

A. Were they stopped, 300 passengers all from one 
train? 

Q. From these papers it appears so. 

A. I have no knowledge of it. 

Q. Did you ever ask the military authorities to stop 
third class passengers at Lala Musa station or any 
other station ? , 

A.T did not ask. There were certain regulations 
about permits to travel. They were not issued under 
my orders; so I cannot give you any details. 

Q. Was Gujrat station ever damaged? 

A. I described it before. It was damaged. 

Q. Some papers were burnt inside that room? 

A. Which room are you referring to? There are 
four rooms there. There was considerable damage. 
The four rooms included the station master’s office in 
which the instruments of communications were situat- 
ed and they were all broken. 

Q. Here it is put down that a mob of 200 or 800 
boys were in possession of the station; 20 constables 
attempted to keep order. Mob fired on, four casual- 
ties and they dispersed. 

A. That is not my report. 

Q. I only want to know whether that report is true. 

A. The details of this are incorrect, because there 
were no casualties. 

Q. Here it is put down that the mgb was fired on 
and there were four casualties. : 

A. As far as I am aware, there were no casualties. 

Q. Whose report is that? 

A. It is page 29, War Diary.* 


By Sir C. H. Setaload— 

Q. There were no casualties. 
all? ‘ 

A. There was firing, but there were no casualties. 


Was there no firing at 


By the Hon'ble Pandit Jagat Narayan— 

Q. On what date did the news of Amritsar reach 
Gujrat? % 

A. I do not know. What news of Amritsar? 

Q. News of the 18th? 

A. If you will ask me more precisely, I can answer. 

Q. There was only one important thing that happen- 
ed at Amritsar on the 13th, and that is the firing at 
Jallianwala Bagh. When did it reach Gujrat? 

A. I cannot say. 

Q. When did you yourself become aware of it? 

A. I cannot remember the date. It was some days 
later when I saw it in the newspapers. So far as I 
remember, I cannot be precise after this lapse of time. 

@. Do I understand that there different officers that 
were coming to Gujrat never gave you information 
until you saw that in the newspapers? . 

A. T am not aware that I received any information 
from any military officer on the 18th or 14th. I did 
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not reach Gujrat till the afternoon of the 14th. I was 
not in touch with any military officer until the 14th. 

Q. At the time when damage was done to the rail- 
way line at Malakwal station, there were troops at the 
station? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Because the damage was done by a very few men, 
they could not get hold of the persons? 

A. The criine committed by: this gang of men at 
night was done by a small number who could naturally 
-get past the sentry. 

Q. Therefore they got past the sentry and tho mili- 
tary wero not able to disccver them at the time they 
were committing the offence? 

A. No; that does not excuse their crime. 

Q. Then you say that this movement was anti-Gov- 
ernment? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you base your opinion on the specches that 
were made or anything else? : 

A. No; on the facts recorded arid crimes committed. 

Q. The crimes that were committed were—(i) tho 
cutting of wires, (2) removal of the line at Malakwal 
station, and (3) the burning of papers in the ticket 
collector's office? 

A, There were various things. Why do you mini- 
mise the crimes committed at Gujrat? They were 
very much more serious; the burning of papers and 
the breaking of lines of communication were delibe- 
rately done. 

Q. ‘Therefore in addition to the cutting of wires and 
removing line from Malakwal station, the crime in 
Gujrat was the damaging of instruments of communi- 
cations and setting fire to the office. 

A. They probably would have done very much morc, 

bad they not been stopped. 
- @. Don't you think that if the railway staff aro not 
satisfied and they were about to strike, then practically 
they would make common causo with these persons 
who were not woll disposed inside the city and all 
these things could have happened? 


A. I cannot say what tho railway staff could have 
done, and I cannot say anything about common cause. 

Q. But so far as the intention of the mob was con- 
cerned, you base your opinion upon the acts that were 
done by them, not upon anything that was said? 

A. Yes, upon the crimes committed. 


By the Hon'ble Mr. Thomas Smith— 

Q. I gather that the pcople in Gujrat were rather 
apathetic about the hartal. Were they not? 

A. Not about the hartal; practically all the shops 
were closed us far as I know. 1D; 

Q. But stories of what was happening clsewhere had 
worked them up seriously? 

A. I would not say that. It was done quickly and 
obviously spontaneously, because the Superintendent 
of Police was told on the morning of the 14th that 
there would be no hartal, but after some time, the 
hartal was obsorved obviously quite quickly and it was 
very complcte. 

Q. You did not find it difficult to guard the bridges 
on the lines of railway with the assistance of the villa- 
gers? 

A. With tho assistance of the villagers I had patrols. 

Q. They did their duties to your satisfaction? 

A. They worked very well. 


By Mr. Herbert, Government Advocate— 

Q. Mr. Williamson, you have told us that you wrote 
to the Punjab Government in regard to the introduc- 
tion of Martial Law, that you did not think it neccssary 
for Gujrat. Having regard to what you now know as 
facts as they transpired in the Punjab as a whole do 
you now think that Martial Law was not justified in 
Gujrat? 

A, I was referring at that time to the state of affairs 
in my own district. It was a very wise precaution, 

Q. Quite apart from anything in the other districts? 


A, It was my duty to report the etate of affairs in 
my own district. 


Sardar ASAD JAN, Senior Sub-Judge, Gujrat. 


By the President .- 

Q. You were the Senior Sub-Judge, Gujrat? 

A. Yes, my Lord. 

Q. There is pst one point that we have not got out 
quite clearly, ®and that is as regards the firing at 
Gujrat railway station. Do you remember when that 
occurred? 

A. Yes. 

Q. On what date was that and at what time? 

A, On the 15th April. 

Q. At the time when firing took place, what was the 
mob doing? 

A. The mob actually breke the doors, windows and 
glass panes and were setting fire to the building. 

Q. Did you endeavour to get thim to disperse? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Would they disperse? 

‘A. No, they would not. 

Q. When they would not do so, what did you do? 

A. I ordered the police guard who was arriving at 
the time to fire at them. 

Q. Were shots fired? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How many? 


A. About 25. _ 

Q. Were there any casualties in consequence? 
A. Nove. 

Q. How was that? 


A. Because people were inside the railway station 
and the guard was outside. These people had entered 
the building inside and the guard was outside and 
fired through the railing which was of about a man’s 
height. ‘ 


By the Hon'ble Mr. Justice Rankin— 

Q. Did you order the police to fire on the mob while 
the mob was in the act of attempting to burn down 
the station? -' 

A, Yes. 

Q. Had you any other means at your disposal of 
putting an end there’ and then to this attempted arson 
without firing? 

A. None whatever. 

Q. The mob all day, I think, had been roaming 
about the place? 

A, Yes, 5 

Q. They had numerous warnings both on this and 
previous occasions? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did the police fire buckshot? 

A. Yes. 

Q They did not either kill or «ound anyone? 

A. Not at all; nobody was even wounded. 


By the Hon'ble Pandit Jagat Narayan— 

Q. You were one of the witnesses before the Com- 
mission? ; 

A. Yes. 

Q. There were othcr official witnesses from this 
place? 

A. Yes, Diwan Sita Ram, Lala Vidyadhar and Sayad 
Faizul Hassan. 

Q. You know what the Tribunal has stated about 
official witnesses? 2 

A. They have said about both sides. 

Q. There were six officials? 

A. There were two sets. 
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Q. If your evidence had been believed, that barrister 
would have been punished? 

A. They did not say anything about believing. 

Q. Your evidence was that this barrister was in the 
mob and that he was not present al the Deputy Com- 
missioner’s bungalow? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What was his defence, why was he challancd? 
Was it because he was one of the mob? 

A. Because there was evidence that he was instigat- 
ing people. 

Q. The main reason was that he was one of the mob? 

A. Yes. 

Q. That was also the evidence of Faizul Hassan 
Shahi? 

A. Yes. 

Q. His defence was that he was at the Deputy Com- 
missioner’s bungalow and was not one of the mob? 

A. That is right. 

Q. And he was acquitted? : 

A. Nobody knows on what grounds he was acquitted. 
Of course, he was acquitted. 

Q. There were other officials who said that he was 
not in the mob? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You were the only two officers who said that he 
was in the mob and he was not present al the Deputy 
Commissioner's bungalow? 

A, There were 13 persons. 

Q. I am talking about officials examined in this 
case? 

A. The Deputy Commissioner held an enquiry after- 
wards and there were 13 persons. The police sent up 
culy two men, 

Q. In the trial before the Tribunal you were the only 
two officials who made that statement? 

A. Yes, who were sent up. 

Q. And you know in that Tribunal what the Judges 
have said? 

A. There were two sete, one set said that he was not 
in the mob and the other said he was. 

Q. It is not a question of doubt. What they say is 
this : ‘' Much of the evidence, oven that of the officials 
is tainted and there has been deliberate perjury." 

A. Yes; there had been. There were two sct«, one 
set said he was there and the other said he was not 
there. There were Hindu officials also who said he 
was not there. 

Q@. So far as the facts of the 15th were concerned, 
you were not ‘with the mob? 

A. I was with the mob. 

Q. You were sent for later? 

A. I was with the mob, but not all the time with 
them because, when we approached them, they used 
to increase their lamentations. So we kept at a dis- 
tance from them, but we were watching their move- 
ments. 7 

Q. Were you present at Shah Hussain shrine? 

A. I was not there. 

Q. When did you go to the railway station? 

A. I had posted my men who came and told me 
that they were first going round the city and Citcular 
Road. When they took that route he came and in- 
formed me. 

Q. Therefore when the mob started from the Shah 
Hussain shrine to the railway station, you were not 
with the mob. You were subsequently informed and 
then you came to the railway station? 

A. Not to the. railway station, but to a place half 
a mile away that way. Thoy had not arrived at the 
station yet. ; 

Q.. You were outside the railway station when you 
ordered firing? 

Q. You were not inside the railway station? 

A. No. 

Q. You were inside the room’ where papers were 
burnt? ; i i 

A. Not thon, but after they disperscd and ran away, 
we entered. 

Q. You had not seen what the mob was domg in- 
side? 


A. We could see very well as the windows and doors 
wore open, 

Q. Is it not a fact that not more than half a dozen 
were inside that room? 

A. There was not only one room. There are several 
rooms. I do not know which you mean. 

Q. The room where papers were burnt? 

A. I cannot say how many there were, but I could 
sce simply through the windows. We could sce some 
men. I cannot give the exact number. 

Q. Therefore the room which was burnt you could 
see from the outside of the station? 

. Yes. 

. How long is the window? 

About 4 feet in length. 

. You arrested some men then? 

. Yes, 7 men. 

After that, the fire was extinguished? 

Yes. 2 

."Were any doors or roof of any room burnt? 

. Not burnt, because we were inside the room and 
attended to it at once. 

Q. When you reached the inside of the room, were 
all the things inside the room burnt? 

A. Papers, packets and everything which was lying 
inside the room were ablaze. 

Q. I want to know what you mean by everything. I 
can understand papers and packets being burnt, 

A. Some papers, packets were burnt and some chairs 
and tables were put on the fire. 

Q. Therefore when you say that the station was 
burnt, you mean that inside the room there wer? some 
broken chairs which were burnt. 

A. The chairs, papers and everything. 

Q. You went inside as soon as the mob disporsed 
and the fire bad been extinguished? 

A, Yes. 

Q. At Jalalpur Jattan also you made arrests? 

A. I did not go there. 

. You sent orders? 


hoORoOaODROD 


Q 
A. Not I. 

Q. Then the Superintendent of Police did? 
.A. He might have. 

Q. You know nothing about that? 

A. No. 


By the Hon'ble Mr. Thomas Smith— 

Q. About the point which was just put to you about 
a case, the judgment said that the evidence of the 
officials was not free from taint and there had been 
perjury? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How many official witnesses were there? 

A. There were 5 of us. 

Q. May I know them? 

A. Diwan Sita Ram, Junior Sub-Judge, Lala Vidya- 
dhar, and Chaudhri Kesari Ram, revenue assistant, 
were the three officials who said he was in the Deputy 
Commissioner's bungalow. 

Myself and the Deputy Superintendent of Police were 
tho other two witnesscs who said he was not there. 

Q. You personally were never named as having given 


‘that misleading or tainted evidencc? 


A. No. 

Q. You were never called upon officially to make 
any reply to such a thing? 

A. No. ‘ ~ 

Q. Your evidence was to the effect that ke was 
amongst the crowd? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Therefore that judgment could not apply to you? 

A. No. 


By Mr, Abdul Kadir, Assistant Government Advocato— 
Q. This thing, My Lord, has been cleared by the 
Hion'ble Mr. Smith, but if there is anything necessary. 
I can put another question to clear up this point. I 
know something mysclf about these things. 
The President—It is quite fair that there shou!: *~ 
no stigma. i 
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Sanpak AsaD Jan—concluded—Sayad Faizun Hassan Suau 


Q. With regard to this question of Mr. Hargopal, 
Barrister-at-Law, being present at the house of the 
Deputy Commissioner or not at 9 certain time on the 
15th, your evidence was simply to the effect that you 
did not see him at the conference at the Deputy Com- 
missioner’s house? 

A. Yes. a 

Q. Some other officials, all Hindus, came forward 
to say that they did sve him at the Deputy Co:mmis- 
sioner’s house? 

A. Yes, A 

Q. All those Hindus came forward to say that they 
did see him at the Deputy Commissioner's house? 


There wore othcr witnesscs apart from these officials 
who said that they did sec him in the mob? 

A. Yes. 

Q. This was a sidc-issuc. Was this not his evidence 
that he was just about the Deputy Commissioner's 
house at that time? Your evidence was that you were 
at the Deputy Commissioner's house in a smail room 
and you never saw him thero, aud none of the wit- 
nesses who swore that he was there could tell the 
court anything as to what Mr. Iargopal said or did at 
that conference? 

aA. Yes. Mr. Williamson held an enquiry after- 
wards, and some Hindu leader supported us and said 
he was not there. 


Sayad FAIZUL HASSAN SHAH, Deputy Superintendent of Polioe, Gujrat. 


By the President— 

Q. You are a Deputy Superintendent of Police? 

A. Yes, my Lord. 

Q. You were at Gujrat I suppose? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Were you present on the occasion when the firing, 
which bas just been reforred to by the other witness, 
tovk place? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you agree with the account that was given by 
him? 


A. Yes. 

Q. Were you also a witness in that case in which 
Mr. Hargopsl was involved? : 

A, Yes. 


Q. Was one of the issues of fact involved in the case 
—the question as to whether he had been at the Deputy 
Commissioner’s bungalow? Did you testify to the fact 
that you did not see him there? 

A, Yes. e 

Q. Did you give any other testimony in the case as 
regards his being implicated in the rioting? 

A. That was cuquired into and investigated by tho 
Superintendent himself and he gave the order for that 
man’s arrest. 

Q. I see in your statement you refer to an incident 
which occurred on the morning of the 15th under an 
‘* artificial funeral ’’? 

A, Yes. 

Q. That is a different occasion from the one on which 
the firing took place? 

A. Yes, this occurred on the 14th and the firing took 
place on the 15th. 

Q. I see that that incident was earlier in the morn- 
ing. Were the mob in a very unsettled state of mind 

A. Yes, Sir. : 


By the Hon'ble Mr, Justice Rankin— 

Q. What was Mr. Hargopal accused of ? 

A, Simply of abetting the mob. When tho first mob 
went and rushed into the Mission School at that time it 
was stated that Hargopal was there and was abctting 
the mob to enter into the Mission School to loot the 
place and break things, ete. 

Q. On what date? 

A. On the 15th morning. 

Q. Was ho tried by himsclf or was he one of the 
bateh of accused tried all together? 

A. He was tricd with other people. 

Q. How many people was he tried altogether with, 
approximately? 

A, Thore were 23 of them. 

Q. Were these all tried together as ono case? 

A, Yes, Sir. 

Q. Now apart from the dofenco of other accused in 
that caso, I understand that one of the defences of this 
individual accused was an alibi that he had been at the 
Deputy Commissioner's bungalow and I want to find out 
from tho judgment whether that roference of perjury 
would implicate this individual man or all the, accused 
generally. The judgment says—'' So far as the general 
facts are concerned the cascs are simple enough, but 
the matter is different as regards individuals. In some 


instances there is no evidence which, even if believed, 
would justify conviction, and in some others the evi- 
dence is very thin. In @ good many more personal and 
party animosities have clearly played a very large 
part. Much of the evidence, even that of officials, is 
tainted in this way, and there has also been some 
deliberate perjury. We do not intend to discuss in- 
dividual cases, but for various reasons we are not satis- 
fied of the guilt of the following, who are, therefore, 
acquitted.’ Has it ever been suggested to you before 
that that sentence has any necessary reference to Har- 
gopal’s case at all? 

A. No. 

Q. Who were the Tribunal? Who were the Mem- 
ers? 

A, Justice Leslie Jones, Mr. Harrison and Sheikh 
Din Muhammad, Extra Assistant Commissioner. 

Q. That is to say, a Judge of the High Court, a 
gentleman who acted as Sessions Judge and an Extr 
Assistant Commissioner? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Did you think it at all likely that a Judge of tho 
High Court if he intended to find a senior sub-judga 
of the same Province or a Deputy Superintendent of 
Police guilty of porjury, he would have been able to 
let the matter stand like that? 

A, No. : 

Q. And so far as you are concerned, until this after- 
noon have you ever heard it stated that it was a part of 
the intention of this Tribunal to make an imputation of 
perjury against one of the senior’ sub-judges of the pro- 
vince? ri 

A. No. 


By the Hon'ble Pandit Jagat Narayan— 

Q. Do you know that before to-day an application 
was put in by Hargopal for the purpose of obtaining 
sanction to prosccute a Sub-Judge? 

A. Never. . 

Q. Here is some mention about there being two 
parties. It was stated by the defence that at the head 
of ono party were yourself and the senior sub-judge? 
Here it is said: ‘‘ there are a good many personal 
and party animositics which played a vory large part." 
Now the ordinary parties in this judgment just now 
referred to were the two parties set up by the accused 
Hargopal? 

A. There were no partics so far as I am aware. 

Q. Was there not an allegation made that there were 
two partics? 

A. Thoy wero giving out rumours that tho senior 
sub-judge and the Deputy Commissioner made up the 
ease. 

Q. There was no mention of any party? 

A. No. 

Q. Ne evidence was adduced by him? 

A. No. : 


Q. Now the reference to this party in this judgment 
is a wrong reference? 


A. I do not know what he mcans by that party. 


Q. His dofence was—'t The case was enginccred 
against him and his allegation was that he was not at 
ths conference, but at the Deputy Commissioner's 
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house, and that he did not go near the mission school.” 
So the charge against him was that he was one of the 
crowd which went to the mission school and ne there 
beat the headmaster? 

A. Yes. i : 

Q. And the first witness in this case was Yusaf Ali 
Khan, sub-inspector of police? 

A, Yes. 

Q. He was all alono with the crowd. He submitted 
a report in which he staied what happencd on the 
15th, but nowhere in that report was this barrister’s 
name mentioned—in fact even in the witness-box? 

A. Yes. 

Q. He stated on oath that he knew Hargopal very 
well, but be did not see him on any occasion with the 
crowd? 

A. He was not with the mob. The witness who 
appeared before the Superintendent said that he was far 
away, nearly 200 paces. 

Q. Then it was allegcd that there was a dispute be- 
tween you and the sub-judge and one Chiragh Din 
and this man was a friend of his? 

A. Chiragh Din made a false affidavit and I asked 
permission to prosecute him. That is true. 

Q. And this was brought out in your cross-examina- 
tion by Hargopal’s pleader? 

A, Yes. i 

Q. And Hargopal was not arrested with the others, 
but subsequently on the 26th? 

A, Yes. 

Q. And before he was arrested by you, Dewan Sita- 
ram, junior sub-judge, and Vidyadhar, Extra Assistant 
Commissioner, both these two officers had already 
informed you that at the time the mission school was 
being assaulted this man Hargopal was in the Deputy 
Commissioner’s bungalow. 

A. It was subsequently said that they had seen him 
at the conference. 

Q. Then further on, you know that before this matter 
there was another case in the court of the sub-judge in 
which an application was made for a transfer? 

A. No, I do not know anything about that. 

Q. I believe that Seth Tarachand, Hargopal and 
Chiragh Din are close friends, and Hargopal and others 
filed an affidavit asking that the case be transferred 
from that court? 

A. That was not Hargopal’s case. 
case. 

Q. And that the accused was attending the court of 
the previous witness—Dewan Sitaram—who was also a 
witness and had deposed that he was with the Deputy 
Commissioner at that time? 

A. He said Chiragh Din was not there and Hargopal 
was also not there, while some others said just the 
opposite. . 

Q. Here is an allegation made by one of the counsel 
for Government that he was present in the case and 
the witnesses who deposed to the effect that Hargopal 
was at the Deputy Commissioner's house gave no details 
or reasons when cross-examined and therefore their 
state:nent was not considered reliable. This is the 


It was another 


Sayad Faizun Hassan Suau. 


(Concluded. 


statement of the sub-judge. He says: ‘*. Hargopal 
was seated opposite me at the conference. I have 
known Hargopal for some years and beliove he is loyal. 
On the morning of the 15th I was trying to open 
shops. I tried to get that of Ram Chand opened, but 
the mob threw mud at him. Hargopal was one of 
thoso who wore at that time collected at the Octroi 
Ottice and were trying to get shops opened. Hargopal 
accompanied me to Asmat Ullah’s house and from there 
we went to the Deputy Commissioner's. He was there 
when news came about the Mission School. There are 
parties in Gujrat. Hargopal, Tara Chand and Chiragh 
Din are on one side and Karamat Ullah, Asmat Ullah, 
Shahzada Muhammad Yusaf and Chaudhri Abdullah, 
municipal commissioner, on the other. Hargopal was 
holding the rival candidate against Karamat Ullab in 
the Municipal election.” Who is Karamat Ullah and 
how is he related to the previous witness? Anyhow was 
this statement made by the sub-judge? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Therefore he practically says there were two 
parties. Then further on in his defence Hargopal also 
produces certain respectable witnesses to prove that he 
was at the conference? 

A, Yes. 

Q. With regard to what happened at the station. 
According to the statement of this man, he was ac- 
tually with him—I mean Yusuf Ali Khan. He says 
that it was he who informed you that the mob was 
doing damage on the station and then you came? 

A, Yes. 

Q. The damage that was being done by this mob was 
the throwing of stones and breaking of windows. 

A. First of all they rushed into the office of the 
Station Master and all the other rooms. 

Q. And they damaged the telegraph instruments and 
burnt the forms of the booking office? 

A, Yes. 

Q. He was tho man who was all along present with 
the mob? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And he gives details of the damage that was done 
by the mob at that time. What he says is this, that the 
mob broke windows with stones, destroyed telegraph 
instruments and burnt the forms of the booking office. 
He says nothing else. 

A, Then what else do you want to know? 

Q. Did you see anything more? He only gives these 
three things? 

A. I was outside whon the mob was inside the rail- 
way station. They were breaking the panes of glasses 
inside and_setting fire to all things. I was outside, 
because under the orders of the magistrate independent 
fire was opened. I saw only the telephone instrument 
being broken by a lathi by Najimuddin. 

Q. Inside the room? 

A, I did not go inside the room at that time. 

q. After the mob had dispersed, you went inside. 
What things did vou see bu?ning? 

A. One door of the booking office, one chair, a table 
and some books and packets of papers were burning. 
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At Lahore, Saturday, the 20th December 1919. 


PRESEINT: 


-The Hon’ble LORD HUNTER. 


The Hon 'ble Mr. Justice RANKIN. 
The Hon'ble Mr. W. F. Rice, c.s.1., .1.E., 1.C.3. 
The Hon'ble Pandit Jagat Nanayan.. 


The Hon'ble Mr. Tnomas SwitH. 
Sir C. H. Seranvap, Kt. 
Suidar Sahibzada Suntan AumaD Knan. 


Mr, HH. Wiuiasson, M.B.E., 1P., Secretary. p 


N 


Mr. V. H. BOALTH, Traffic Manager, North-Western Railway. 


By the President— 

. I think you are Traffic Manager of the North- 
Western Railway? 

A, Yes, Sir. ’ 

Q. In connection with the disturbances and riots that 
took place, was your railway system considerably dis- 
located? a 

A, Yes, Sir. 

Q. The first incident was at Delhi on the 80th? 

A, Yes, Sir. , 

Q. After that incident, what was the first thing that 

urred in the Punjab? 

On. The disturbances at Amritsar on April the 10th. 

Q. So far as the destruction to railway plant was 
concerned, you might say what damage was done on 
that day. We do not want the incidents themselves 
because we have got them from other witnesses. 

A. There was damage done to the Amritsar goods shed 
and property burnt on the goods platform. Telegraph 
wires were also cut on that afternoon. . 

Q. Was damage done to Bhagtanwala station. What 
date was that? On the 10th? 

A. On the afternoon of the 10th. 

* Q. On the same day did a mob collect at Chheharta 
station? ' 

A, Yes. : 

Q. How far is that from Amritsar? 

A. It is about 8 miles from the station. 
outskirts of the city. 

Q. At Chheharta did a mob break the seals of some 
wagons? 

A. Yes, they broke the seals of some wagons and 
looted some piece goods, on the night of the 10th. 

Q. Was the cutting of telegraph wires a frequent 
occurrence during that time? 

A. From the 10th onwards for some days reporta were 
coming in from all directions about the cutting of 
teleoraph wires. r 

Q. Did that-interruption of the telegraph system in- 
terfere with goods trains being run? 

A. Yes, they interfered considerably with the run- 
ning of trains, but we managed to get the passenger 
trains through though they were running late, but the 
goods trains were hung up. 

Q. The next day I think much did not occur so far as 
the railway system was concerned? 

A, No. 

Q. Then on Saturday the 12th, there was consider- 
able destruction to railway property at Kasur? 

A, Yes, ¢ 

Q. What was that exactly? 

A, They smashed up all the telegraph instruments, 
burnt all things that could be burnt like furniture, re- 
cords and some goods in the wagons. Our stations are 
pretty solidly built and so they did not lend themselves 
to total destruction, but all the furniture and things of 
that sort were burnt. . 

Q. Khem Karan station was also looted? e 

A. Yes. 

Q. What distance was it? 

A. 5 or 6 miles from Kasur. 


It is on the 


ace 


Q. On the same day Patti station was burnt? 

A, Yes, the station was attacked, the goods office 
doors were broken and signals were damaged. 

Q. What is tho distance? 

A. It is between Kasur 
about 25 miles. 

Q. In addition to this destruction of plant, did you 
experience difficulty in getting men to work? 

A. Not at first.” For two or three days the staff 
worked, but they were all agitated. 

Q. What was it that was interfering with the staff and 
Preventing them from doing their work? 

A. They complained that people from the cities and 
towns were inciting the staff not to do their work, but 
to stay away from their work and if they did go to 
work they would be molested/ 

Q. And on the 12th, I think a large proportion of the 
men in the Locomotive shops failed to turn up? 

A. Yes, there was a lot of unrest on the 12th. 

Q. At this time were you keeping the line clear by 
the assistance of an armoured train? 

A. Tho armoured train went out, I think, on the night 
of the 10th or the 11th. I think the military authorities 
will be able to tell you the exact date. I think the ar- 
moured trains went out soon after the disturbances 
started. 

Q. Was there a good deal of 
wires by station signallers? 

A. Yes, 

Q. How did you discover that? 

A. The telegraph inspectors and telegraph masters 
reported that there was a lot of unauthorised talk 
going on. They had a number of code words and sen- 
tences which they used. : 

Q. Wero these station signallers in an unsettled state? 
Pith Yes, they were more or less unsettled after the 

Q. On the 18th April, I think there was a considerable 
amount of telegraph signal wire cutting at Patti, Tarn 
Taran and Gohlwar Varpal? 

A. Yes. 

Q. On the afternoon of that day, was there a consi- 
derable amount of railway track removed from 
Chheharta and Khasa? 

A. It was not a considerable amount, but it was suffi- 
cient to make the trains impassable. The joints were 
removed. 

Q. Was the engine of a goods train derailed? 

A. Yes, 

Q. Was that train looted? : 

A. There was some looting on that train. Certain 
wagons were broken open and stuff taken away. 

Q. Did you learn that there were designs to burn a 
number of stations at this time? 

A. There was a lot of talk and rumours were afloat 
that thev wanted to attack and burn stations. 

Q. I think at Bahawalnagar there was a decision to 
strike on the next day? 

A. Yes, on the next day there was trouble. 

Q. I think at Shakurpur on the 13th, the locomotive, 
carriage, wagon and traffic staff struck work? : 


and Amritsar, I think it is 


talking over telegraph 
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A. Yes. 

Q. It was on this day that a stone was thrown at one 
of the Mail trains and injured one of the passengers? 

A. Yes, the train was passing through Kot Radha 
Kishen. 

Q. On the night, did the Wagah mob make an attempt 
to loot the station? 

A. Yes, that was on the night of the 13th. 

Q. I think one armoured train went through? 

A. Yes, it was patrolling the ling. 

Q. After the train had passed, did the mob start loot- 
ing again? 

A. Yes, the mob looted the station, broke the telegraph 
instruments and furniture and other things were burnt. 

Q. Was the station staff turned away? 

A. Yes. : 

Q. They were allowed to take their property? — 

A. Yes, but occasionally they lost some of their private 
property. 

Q. Wires were cut? 

A. Wires were cut the whole time after the 10th till 
about the 18th or 20th in all directions. 

Q. Then the armoured train returned again and the 
mob hid themselves for a time? 

A. Yes, in the crops by the side of the line. 

Q. When the armoured train again passed on, they 
went to the permanent way huts? 

A, There was derailment. to the armoured train. 
The mob had pulled out the rails. 

Q. Did they do damage to the permanent way? 

A, Yes, they had shifted some rails. 

Q. I think the armoured train itself was derailed P 

A. Yes, 

Q. Do you know how it happened? 

A. They had not actually uprooted the rails, they had 
removed the joints and that was sufficient to cause 
derailment. 

Q. Was this derailing done with skill? 

A. It did not want much skill to derail a train or 
open out rails. There were a lot of men who had been 
working in the gangs who knew these things. 


Q. On the 14th there was damage done at Gujran- | 


wala. What was the exact damage done to the railway? 

A. The whole station building was burnt, the goods 
shed was set on fire and a lot of property was burnt in 
the goods shed. The station building is still in ruins. 
There was a lot of wood work about it so it was burnt 
down easily. They set on fire the railway overbridge, 
they burnt the timbers of two more small bridges. 

Q. At Bahawalnagar a strike occurred on that day? 

A. Yes, there was a strike. 

Q. Did the strikers, helped by the people in the city, 
refuse to allow an engine to pass? 

A. Yea, they sat on the line and said that they would 
be cut if the engine went over them. 

Q. At that place I think the situation was well kept 
in hand? 

A. It was well kept in hand by Captain Watson. 

Q. What departments struck on that day? 

A. Woll, practically all departments but the Toco. 
men said that the Traffic men would not work and they 
would not allow them to work, while the Traffic men said 
that the Loco. men were interfering with them. 

Q. You refer in your statement to one of the strikers 
inciting the mob to assault Europeans. «How did you 
get that information? 

A. It was reported by the officer in charge, A. T. 8. 
and the Traffic Inspector. z 

Q. On the 10th there was damage done to telegraph 
wires? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Did anything happen on the 14th at Lahore itself 
in the way of destruction to railway property? 

A, Very little was actually done at Lahore. I don’t 
think much damage was done. They merely tried to 
throw over some of the points, they were very much 
excited. 

Q. Was there a strike at Shakurpur? 

A, On the 13th and 14th. 

Q. Were telegraph wires cut there? 

A. Yes, there wore interruptions. 

Q. Then at Bahadurgarh was an attempt made to 
tamper with a bridge and the permanent way? 


Mr. V. H. Boatru. (Continued. 
A. Yes. 
Q. Did the strike at Shakurpur spread to Delhi Kishen- 
gunj? : 
A. Yes. . 


Q. Where is it? 
ee Ae That is the next station to Delhi, it is 2} miles from 

elhi. 

Q. That is outside the PunjabP 

A, That is in the Delhi Province, I believe. 

Q. Was any damage done to telegraph wires at that 
place? 

A. Yes. 

Q. F see you note that it was done by the station 
staff? ie 

A. That is what they reported at the time, that the 
station staff was mixed up with the people doing 
damage. 

Q. Did minor damage and destruction occur between 
Bahadurgarh and Gheora, at Okara, Hafizabad, Akal- 
garh and Mansurwali? 

A. Yes; from all these places reports came in of 
destruction and damage. 

Q. What sort of destruction? 

A. They tried to pull out the line; iron shackles were ~ 
put on at Okara over the line, but they were all removed 
promptly by the staff. . 

Q. It was on this day, I think, that » mob made an 
attempt to attack some passenger train at Hafizabad? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Were restrictions on hooking put on intermediate 
and third class passengers? 

A, Yes, on the 14th restrictions were put on. 

Q. Looking to the difficulties with which you were 
faced in running your traffic, were these restrictions 
necessary ? 

A, Yes, they wer? necessary. 

Q. During the night of the 14th/15th, did a mob 
begin to attack Wazirabad, and were the signals 
broken down? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did they do any damage there? 

A. Yes, they broke the signal lamps and some lamp 
posts. 

Q. On the 15th, what occurred on the railway system ? 
You say there was extensive cutting of telegraph wires. 
and minor disturbances occurred at Kundian, Lala Musa, 
Qila Sheikhupura and Bahalike. What sort of distur- 
bances do you refer to? 

A, At Kundian there was an attempted strike. The 
mob came up there and refused to Ict the train pass. 
At Tala Musa they burnt the goods and the mob kept 
a train outsido the station. 

Q. I see you mentioned that the train service was 
disorganized at certain places at Narwana, Dhamthan 
and Tohana? 

A. A driver reported that there were mobs inside and 
it was unsafe to go in the night and hung up the Mail. 
They stayed back at the station. 

Q. Did you reccive a report that threats were being 
made to fire at any train leaving Bahawalnagar? 

A. Yes; Captain Watson and our Assistant Traffic 
Superintendent reported that there was a rumour that 
the train would be fired upon. 

Q. Were measures taken to prevent that? 

A. Yes, Captain Watson took steps. q 
P o. At Ambala there was a short strike of the Traffic 
sta 

A. Yes, there was an attempted strike, it was not very 
serious. 

Q. At Sialkot after dark was a third class carriage 
found _to be burning in the station yard? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How was that damage done? 

A. There wera crowds about, and it was believedthat 
they did it as they were all very much excited. 

Q. Was trouble threatened at the same time at 
Tala Musa? 

A. Yes. 


Q. On that day was Chuharkana Station destroyed ? 
A. Yes. : 2 


Q. Can you describe what was the extent of damage 
done there? 
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A. They collected all the moveable property, put it 
into the Station Master's Office and set fire to it. and 
burnt everything. 

Q. They not only destroyed the station but they up- 
rooted the line? 

A. They pulled out a rail near the distant signal near 
the canal bridge. 

Q. How did they do it? 


A. The crowd must have got together, it is easy - 


enough to get hold of spanners and open out the line. 
Q. In this case had they taken the tools from a hut? 


A. Yes; most of the men in the villages have worked - 


on the railway line, and it was quite easy for them to 
find a few who could understand the dismantling of 
rails. 

~ Q. Had any material been used in the burning of the 
station? 

A. They generally poured kerosene oil on the top. 

Q. I see they also tried to smash a train? 

A. They smashed it, broke all the windows and 
smashed all the sieves and tried to burn it. But the 
damage was not very excessive. 

Q. Were the rails in a bridge approach removed? 


A. Yes. 
Q. Canal bridge timbers were also burnt? 
Yes 


Q. Another bridge was burnt and rails in its 
approach removed? 

A. Yes, two canal bridges were burnt one after 
another. 

Q. Was the station cash safe on that occasion? 

A. There was a small safe at the Station Master’s 
office which contained some money. The Station 
Master however managed to hide the money in his 
house which he afterwards made good. The cash 
safe was rifled. 

Q. Were tickets and racks destroyed? 

A. All the moveable property like tickets, racks, 
etc., were thrown on the fire. 

Q. During that night was a rail removed at Kala? 

A. It was reported that a rail was removed at 
Kala, just north of Jhelum. 

Q. Was a passenger train derailed? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Were there any casualties? 

A. No, they were very careful. 

Q. I suppose the derailment of the passenger train 
might have been more serious? 

. Yes, it might have been very serious. 
Was a troop train expected about that time? 
. Yes. E 


Q. I see you say that the intention was obviously 
tn derail a special troop train, containing 20 motor 
lorries? 

A. Yes; from reports we received, we had reason 
to believe that that was their intention. 

Q. That troop train would have had a higher 
speed P 

A. It was coming down the line, the damage would 
have beon much more serious. 

Q. Did tho mob from Chuharkana proceed towards 
Sangle Hill on the 16th? 

. Yes. 


Q. Did they burn and loot Dhaban Singh and 
Moman stations? 

A. Yes, they burnt all the property, but the 
station building being pakka did not suffer much. 

Q. Was a canal bridge fired on about two miles 
beyond Dhaban Singh? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You refer to Mr. Wait being injured in a 
collision ? 

A. It is Mr. Wale, the Telegraph Master, it was 
the same occurrence. It was not a collision. 

Q. I think in the meantime an armoured train 
visited the place? 

A. Yes, after the 18th we began to put on mili- 
tary guards. 

Q. You considered it safe to put on armoured 
trains on various sections? 

A. The military authorities considered it safe, as 
the people were getting very nervous. 

Q. In addition, was there a number of armed 
trains? e 


YOR. ¥ 


A. There were srmoured trains and armed trains 
and these are two different things. 

Q. Were guards placed on bridges and tunnels on 
the main |Jine? 

A. Yes. 

Q. As far as the Indus? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And an armed train patrolled the district for 
the Parpose of rationing the guard? 

. Yes. 

Q. That train worked daily through the period of 
ths riots? 

A. Yes. 

Q. On the 17th of April, was some bhusa burnt at 
Lyallpur. 

A, Yes and it was Government bhusa. 

Q. At Malakpore was a train wrecked and a pair 
of rails removed? 

Yos. 

Q. Were an engine and a loaded wagon of the 

passenger train overturned? 
Yes. 

Q. And two people killed and two injured? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Were telegraph wires cut at a number of places 
on this date? 

A. Yes. ; 

Q. On the 18th April, did the situation scmewhat 
ease? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How was thatP 

A. By that time the situation was well in hand as 
military oolumns were travelling about and guards 
patrolling the country and the people also under- 
stood that the Government had not come to an end 
at Lahore. 

Q. During the night of the 17th and 18th, was 
Sidhwan Station burnt? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Is that a small station? 

A. A very small station. 

Q. Were there few instances of telegraph wires 
being cut on that day? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Were obstructions placed on the line between 
certain points? 

A. Yes, between Ladhuka and Bahmniwala. 
were reported on the lina. 

Q. Were these obstructions such as to overturn a 
train? 

A. It might have been serious but the lines were 
patrolled by gangmen who pulled them away. 

Q. On the 21st April, there was one successful 
attempt to cut wires and one unsuccessful? 

A, Yes. 

Q. After that date there was no incident worth 
reporting ? 

_A. Things calmed down considerably after that. 

Q. Can you give me roughly an idea of the amount 
of damage that was done to the railway system 
during these days by the action of the mob? 

A. It is difficult to estimate exactly the amount 
of money actually paid out but so far one lakh has 
already been paid, in addition we have to restore 
Gujranwala. 

Q. And will that amount to several lakhs? 

A. Well it depends; if we have to rebuild it as it 
stands it will cost less, on the other hand if we 
have to rebuild the whole structure it will cost con- 
siderably more. - 

Q. Did the effcct of disturbances paralyse the rail- 
way and commercial system from the 10th to the 
21st April? 

A. It practically did in the disturbed areas. 


Sleepers 


By the Hon'ble Mr, Justice Rankin— 

Q. If I follow you rightly the great bulk of the 
damage to the railway, including the telegraph and 
signal lines, was done by outside mobs rather than 
by railway people? 

A. I think they were all done by outside mobs; 
though quite often some railway people assisted them 
but as a rule by outside men. 

Q. Therefore is that the reason why you say here 
that it is impossible ta regard the movement as 
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merely industrial or commercial as distinct from 
political P 

A. Yes. - 

Q. I suppose you have had threats of a strike 
before on this railway? 

A. Yes. F , 

Q. Have you ever found in your past experience 
that an ordinary strike takes form at its beginning 
by attempts to cut the lines of communication? 

A. No. 

Q. I see that the Assistant Station Master and the 
signalling class were apparently the most active among 
the railway employeesP 

A. The men who were most agitated were the 
signallers as they talked a lot on the wires and a 
certain number of the Station Masters. 

Y. Can you tell me whether at this time—about 
the beginning of April—some of the railway 
employees had legitimate grievances about pay an 
so on—-at any rate what they thought were legitimate 
grievances? 

A. They had sent in a memorial for more pay on 
account of the increased cost of living. 

Q. Take the signalling class first—was that the 
class which had some special economic reason? 

A. Not more than any other class. 

Q. The Assistant Station Master class—is that a 
class of exception? 

A. They were the same class of men as the 
signallers. 

Q. Would it be right to say that those two classes 
of people would be about the best educated type of 
railway servant? 

A. They are more or less better educated than the 
other lot but the Station Masters are the best 
educated. 

Q. Apart from the people at the top they would 
come perhaps in the second class? 

A. Most of the railway staff of Assistant Station 
Masters and signallers are all entrance passed men. 

Q. How do you account for these two classes of 
people being particularly prominent in this work of 
destruction ? 

A. They were not prominent—they were agitated 
and disturbed more than others. They actually did 
not do much damage or very little, but they were 
the most disturbed and agitated. 

Q. I want to get that clear from what you say— 
if I follow you you do not say that these two classes 
of people were prominent either in committing 
offences or directly inciting people to commit those 
offences P 

A. All they used to do was to talk about strikes 
and also talk on their instruments. 

Q. Of course with regard to the signaller class— 
they have a speciality about them in that they have 
the means of communicating with one another? 

A. Yes. 

Q. There is a station 
that? 

A. The third station down from Lahore, between 
this and Amritsar. 

. How far from Lahore? 
. About 14 miles. 


By Sir C. H. Setalvad— 

Q. Was the dissatisfaction among the railway 
employees—the signallers, the Assistant Station 
Masters and the Loco men—of long standing with 
regard to their salaries? 

A. It was not of long standing. They sent in 
applications in February or March. 

In February or March they wore agitating for 
more pay? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And that was before any indication of these 
disturbances P 

Yes. " 
Q. When were salaries last revised P 
A. In January and April 1918. 


Q. Were they demanding more pay? 
A. Yes. 


Q.: All these classes—the Loco, the signallers and 
the Assistant Station Masters? ; 


called Wagah—where is 


A. Yes; some of the other classes too. 
Q. ‘Almost all the railway employees? 
. Yes; practically. i 
. Had they sent in memorials in large numbers? 
Yes. : 
And that in February or March? 
» Yes. 

Q. When these disturbances came on in April, at 
what stage was the consideration of those applica- 


tions? 

A. They wero under consideration. The office 
class had been given some increment. 

Q. They had not been finally disposed of P 

A, No. 

Q. Therefore anterior to these disturbances, there 
was considerable dissatisfaction among the railway 
employees ? 

A. There was some dissatisfaction. I would not 
say considerable. They had already received an in- 
crement and those applications came in February. 

Q. Although they had got an increase in. 1918, 
still in February and March 1919 a very large num- 
ber of them were persistently asking for more salary 
—whether that demand may be reasonable or un- 
reasonable—the fact remains that they had—at least 
they thought they had—considerable reason for dis- 
satisfaction ? 

A. I do not think there was considerable reason. 
They said they wanted more pay on account of the 
high cost of living. - 

Q. Were they’ very united in their demand? 

A. Appeals came from all over the line. Individu- 
ally I could not say if they were all united. 

Q. But appeals came in generally? 

A. Yes. 

Q. About these restrictions on travelling, they were 
put on somewhere on the 14th? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You say that looking to the traffic exigencies 
thoy were necessary? 

. Yes. 

Q. How long did these traffic exigencies last? 

A. In the coaching conditions they lasted up to 
about the first week in May. 

Q. After that so far as the railway exigencies 
were concerned there was no necessity to put any 
restrictions on travelling? 

4M. No; after that except north of Lahore when 
the Afghan War started. According to the military 
programme the whole of the line had to be made 
over to the military authorities and we had to put 
on restrictions for all classes. Tho further exigen- 
cies came on account of the Afghan War. 


POROh 


By the Hon’ble Pandit Jagat Narayan— 

Q. Is it not a fact that before the 14th the mili- 
tary authoritios for their own reasons re) tedly 
pressed for putting restrictions on third class and 
intermediate travelling? 

‘A. They did not ask me. They might have asked 
local officers. a 

Q. Are you not aware that they were making 
repeated demands to place restrictions on travelling? 

A. I am not aware of that but the district officer 
told me that they wanted to control the traffic. 

Q. Do you know that at Lala Musa at the request 


‘of the military authorities about three hundred third 


class passengers were stopped? 

A. I am not aware of it. 

Q. So far as your report is concerned, you your- 
self did not personally enquire into the casea of any 
of these men? 

A. No reports were sent to me. 

Q. With regard to Sidhwan station—it was prac- 
tically a sleeper hut? 

A. Yes. : 


Q. And it was probably burnt by the station master 
himself? 


A. We could not say so but we presumed that he 
had done it. 


Q. Anyhow it was possible? 


A. At the time it was reported that the station 
master probably burnt it. 
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Q. You say that the injury to Mt. Wale was due 
to a collision between the mob and the military? 

A. I think I have explained that. A man came 
and struck him in the office. 

Q. Even before these disturbances, was it not 
known to the authorities that a day was fixed for a 


general strike throughout the North-Western Rail- 
way? 

A. There were some rumours but we heard nothing 
deiinite from our men. 

Q. But rumours were there? 

A. Yes. 


The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Mian FAZL-I-HUSSAIN, Member, Punjab Legislative Council. 


a 
By the President— 

Q. You are a member of the Punjab Legislative 
Council? ‘ 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. You have expressed a desire to make a state- 
ment to us about tlfe subject of our inquiry? 

Yes, Sir. ‘ 

QY. During the period of the riots where were youP 

A. 1 left Lahore on the afternoon of the 10th for 
Sialkot by motor to keep a professional engagement 
on the llth. On the 11th I was at Sialkot. I left 
Sialkot about two o’clock on the 11th’ for Lahore in 
order to proceed to Ambala for the 12th where I had 
to keep another professional engagement. On the 
evening of the 12th I returned from Ambala to 
Lahore by train but the train was detained on the 
morning of the 13th at a railway station near Amrit- 

e I did not reach Lahore till the evening of the 
13th. 


Q. May I take it that you have no personal know- 
ledge of the occurrences at Lahore or elsewhere? 

A. None from the evening of the 10th to the even- 
ing of the 13th. 

Q. As regards the period subsequent to the 13th 
have you any personal knowledge? 

A. I was in Lahore from the evening of the 13th 
right on to the morning of the 16th when I left for 
Delhi and on the evening of the 16th I proceeded 
from Delhi to Simla. I stayed in Simla for three 
days and then returned to Lahore. I believe it was 
on the 20th that I returned to Lahore. I remained 
here straight on. 

Q. I believe you wish to place your views before 
us as to the causes of unrest? 

A. Those that I have stated in my statement. 

Q. Do you wish to supplement the statement you 
have made? 

A. No, I do not think I have got any supploment- 
ary statement to make. . 

Q. I think we may take your statement as giving 
your account of the causes of the disturbances? 

A. Quite so. ° 

Q. In connection with the working of Martial Law 
I think you considered that certain of the measures 
adopted were unfortunate? 

« Yes. 

Q. And that they were unnecessarily harsh? 

A. Yer. 

Q. I see that you have particularised a number of 
these and the first thing you mention is as regards 
night passes; but under Martial Law it is quite a 
usual thing to have a period of time when the people 
are not supposed to be out? 

A. Yes. 

Q. So the question of the reasonableness or uh- 
reasonableness of night passes depends very largely 
upon whether it was properly carried out under 
Martial Law? 

‘A. Except that the passes were regulated on 
national grounds. On the ground that Indians had 
to apply for passes and Europeans did not require 
passes—that was a racial distinction. 

Q. Then as regards passes for travelling your 
objection is very much on the same lines to this? 

A. Yes. 

Q. I suppose, however, you admit that during the 

eriod at all events when the railway system was 
Bialocated, owing to the occurrences on the railway 
system some restriction was essential ? 

A. Absolutely, that was very natural, but I saw 
in several cases empty carriages proceeding from 
one place to another. 


Q. But here again, as I understand, you think 
restrictions were unfortunately placed upon Indians 
so as to particularise them as compared with Euro- 
peans? 

A. Yes. 

. Q. You have an objection I see about notices that 
were placed outside doors? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You were yourself unfortunately selected? 

A. Yes. : 

Q. I suppose you did not suffer much inconveni- 
ence from that? 

A. No, it was only a matter of ao couple of extra 
chaukidars to watch over them. 
~ Q. To watch the notices to see they were not des- 
troyed ? 

A. Yes that was essential. 

Q. You say the places selected for the exhibition 
of these notices were not selected with a view. to 
promulgation of the notices, but rather with a view 
tc selecting certain individuals who might not hap- 
pen to be on very good terms with the Government? 

A. Quite so. > 

Q. You mention ono case where there were three 
notices? 

A. That is Fane Road in Lahore where the law- 
yers live. It is a short road; there are I believe 
about 6 or 7 houses on it, and three of them had 
these notices, and so I thought it was possibly too 
much for promulgation in that particular street. 

Q. I see lawyers in India, just as lawyers in Eng- 
land and Scotland, get the credit of being excep- 
tionally active in political propaganda work? 

A. But in that case only one notice might have 
sufficed ; they could have shared it. 

Q. That may have been either an oversight on the 
part of the military administrator or it might have 


. been done intentionally P 


A. Quite, there is the possibility. 

Q. You are inclined to think it was done inten- 
tionally ? 

A. Yes, knowing Fane Road has so very few houses 
and the people selected were persons—at all events 
two of them—who had taken part in political pro- 
paganda. 

Q. But as I understand, the Military Adminis- 
trator in Lahore Civil Area was not very familiar 
with Lahore itself? 

A. It is generally believed that the inspiration 
came generally, if not invariably, from the Civil 
authorities. 

@. I am reminded that Colonel Johnson practically 
indicates that people on whose doors notices were put 
were the people who were supposed to be not too 
conspicuous for their loyalty P 


A. Quite so. 
Q. You refer to the regulations as regards 
students. We had the views of some of the principals 


o: educators upon that question. Probably their 
views very much coincide with your ownP 

A. Yes. 

Q. You also mention as a matter of complaint this 
salaaming order. We have heard a good deal about 
the salaaming order and I quite appreciate your 
point. of view if it is that unnecessary salaaming 
was imposed upon all gentlemen of Indian nation- 
ality. Do I understand that tho _salaaming of 
British Officers was imposed only on Indians? 

A. That is go. 

Q. And was it imposed upon all classes of Indians? 

A. The instance I have given is of salaaming by 
Mr. Bashir Ahmad, a graduate of this University 
as well as of Oxford, who was made to salaam, not 
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any European Officer, but a row of young recruits of 
mixed classes. 

Q. Surely there must have been some error about 
that, because I thought at all events so far as the 
Administrators of Martial Law are concerned, the 
intention was merely to impose the duty of salaam- 
ing so far as officers were concerned ? 

A. Then in that case their orders were very gene- 
rally misunderstood by their subordinates. 

Q. Then I also understand from your point of 
view that this method of salaaming that was adopted 
is practically archaic, even among Indians them- 
selves? 

A. Quite. 

Q. You think it was unfortunate and unfair that 
this method of salaaming should be resorted to for this 
particular purpose? 

A, Yes. 


Q. In your opinion it serves no good purpose to 
have such an order as that? 

A. None whatsoever. 

Q. I do not think I need ask you about whether 
Martial Law should have been imposed because, 
after all, you are not familiar with the events at 
the time, but you have expressed the view that 
Martial Law was continued longer than was in the 
circumstances necessary. That is your view based 
upon your knowledge of the situation in Lahore 
from the 20th from which you were continually 
resident there? 

A, Yes. 

Q. But I suppose you will admit that the ques- 
tion of the continuation of Martial Law would not 
have been so serious a question if it had not been 
fer some of the more objectionable regulations con- 
nected with it? 

A. My opinion is that,’ inasmuch as it means set- 
ting the ordinary law more or less in abeyance, 
Martial Law is a bad thing in itself, even if it is 
not accompanied by objectionable Martial Law 
Orders. a 

Q. Of course all of us with civil rather than mili- 
tary ideas prefer the civil to the military adminis- 
tration, that is natural enough, but if a situation 
has ‘arisen in a country where military require 
ments necessitate the existence of Martial Law, the 
objectionable character of Martial Law may not be 
very great? 


« Yes. # 

Q. If the regulations are eased off and the special 
courts try only cases that have actually occurred 
during the period of riot and disturbance, there 
would be, in your opinion, much less objection then? 

A. I am distinctly of opinion that if Martial Law 
wero really needed in the interests of peace and 
order in the country, there would be no objection 
to it, but the whole difficulty came from the feeling 
that it was continued, not because it was really 
necessary, but in order to carry on what was begun. 
It was that feeling which made things so difficult. 


By the Hon'ble Mr, Justice Rankin— 

Q. Would you mind explaining your last answer 
ta me a little further? You say there was a feel- 
ing that Martial Law was continued not because 
it was really necessary but to carry on what was 
begun. Will you put that with .a little more in 
detail for me? 

A. It was felt that there was really no need for 
the introduction of Martial Law in order to restore 
peace and order; that in the very beginning cer- 
tain acts were done by the authorities which acts 
were, in the opinion of the people, not easily defen- 
sible; that it was found necessary to carry on a 
wrong which had begun possibly in haste, but which 
could not be corrected easily afterwards. Have I 
been able to convey my meaning? 

Q. Do I understand that you are speaking now 
not so much of the introduction of Martial Law, 
but of its continuance? Apart from the question, 
as I understand, that you don’t think it over ought 
to have been introduced at all, do you think, for 
instance, that it was kept on after, let us say, the 
middle of May simply because it had been intro- 
duced and nobody wanted to go back on itP 
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A. Simply because certain proceedings had begun 
which they wanted to finish before Martial Law was 
removed. 

Q. Do you mean the proceedings before the Sum- 
mary Courts? 

A. Yes. ‘ 

Q. You think that, in order that the adminis- 
tration which had been set up might have time to 
do the work for which it was originally intended, 
Martial Law was carried on, although it might 
have been abrogated earlier? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Your view then on the assumption that Mar- 
tial Law was introduced, was that some arrange- 
ment should have been made for carrying on that 
judicial work without Martial Law itself going for- 
ward? 

A. Quite so. 

Q. I suppose if Martial Law had to be introduced 
at all, it would have to be introduced for a reason- 
able time; you could not introduce it for a week or 
a fortnight or three weeks? 

A. I am afraid that is not my opinion. As I 
understand, the need for the introduction of Mar- 
tial Law comes to an end as soon as peace and 
order is restored. 

Q. That is quite sound if I may say so, but do 
you think that is the same thing as saying it ought 
tc have come to an end the moment the last riot 
had occurred P R 

vA. I should say, as soon as the riot, if it had 
occurred, had been put down. a 

Q. May I suggest this to you because I want you 
just to consider it with me for a few moments? 
Assuming, for the sake of argument, that what we 
have heard about all this wire cutting along the 
line, of these various mobs and these disturbances 
taking place any time between the 10th and about 
the 21st of April are true, you will agree with me 
that such a widespread movement as that would 
have to be dealt with very cautiously? 

A. Undoubtedly. 

Q. A thing that has spread itself so wide would 
be very likely to recur at individual points for some 
time afterwards? And you will agree with me that 
the communication system of the Punjab is a thing 
which. no Government of India can deal with other- 
wise than on the principles of the greatest urgency? 
Well now, considering those facts and assuming it 
to be the case that Martial Law was rightly intro- 
duced and should have been kept on until it was 
clear that this movement had come to an end, do 
yéu think you could put the time within which it 
would have been safe, on those assumptions, to 
bring Martial Law to an end earlier than, let us 
say, the middle of May? ¥ 

A. Of course the difficulty in answering this ques- 
tion that I feel is whether it was to removed 
from all parts wherein it was introduced, or whether 
it could be removed piecemeal. With reference to 
the wire-cutting and the railway breaches, the 
easiest thing would have been to restrict Martial 
Law within those areas and not have it in outlying 
districts and in cities. 

Q.-Now have you considered that, Mr. Hussain? 
Because if as a matter of fact the cutting of the 
wires and the railway breaches were due to the 
political and other discontent of the people in the 
surrounding country, do you think that military 
law merely on the railway lines would have been 
effective for that purpose? 

A, This is actually what the Government did. 

-Q. They did it afterwards? 

"A. Yes. 

Q. But I am speaking now of whether you think 
that at any time before the middle of May it would 
have been of very much use to have Martial Law 
simply on the railway line? - 

A. So far as, I may say, Lahore, Gujranwala, 
Gujrat Districts are concerned (I am not in a posi- 
tion to say with reference to Lyallpur, as I have 
not studied that), the end of April would have been 
quite safe to put an end to this Martial Law. 


Q. Now there is just one other thing, and that is 
about the compulsory salaaming by respectable 
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people. You mentioned two gentlemen’s names. 
What exactly happened? You mentioned Mr. Shah 
Nawaz as one who knew about the case? : 

A. It was the case of Mr. Bashir Ahmad. What 
happened in Bashir Ahmad’s caso was that he was 
going out for a walk and at that time there was 
an officer with a small body of volunteers, Anglo- 
Indian boys. 

Q. Cadets of the Indian Defence Force? 

A. They may have been. He was going out for 
a walk and an officer with some of these men was 
near the village of Bhagwanpura and was calling 
out men to salaam this company, and several men 
were called up to do that. . 

Q. You mean there was a crowd of the population 
standing by? 

A. No. 

g Who were being called out to salaam? 5 

. Different people of’ the village. Not that they 
were passing by and were told to salaam, but they 
were actually being called up with the object of 
salaaming on purpose. 

You mean he held a parado and then called 
out people from the villages and made them come 
up and salaan ? : 

A. Yes. And as this gentleman was going out 
for a walk, he said ‘‘ Who is this?’”? People told 
him and he said ‘‘ he may as well salaam,”” 

Q. You mean they took him from where he was 
and made him salaam? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Of course there is nothing within a thousand 
miles of the Martial Law Order that would justify 
that? 

A. No. 

Q. Would you mind telling me where is the place 
where that happened? 

A. Near the Shalimar Gardens. : 

Q. This gentleman is, I see you say, a graduate 
of the Punjab University and of Oxford? 

A. Yes, he was the eon of Mr. Justice Shah Din. 

Q. Is he in India now? * 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know whether he has ever made a com- 
plaint either to a superior officer or anybody else 
about this treatment? 

A. He has mentioned it to his friends; I don’t 
think he has put in any complaint. 

Q. You see the trouble is that he has not put in 
that complaint to us and you, of course, were not 
present at the time, and there is an officer con- 
cerned; one wants to get at the facts? 

A. Quite so. 

. @. You say the case thero is not a compulsory 
galaaming by a person who passed an oflicer, but a 
compulsory hauling up of somo one to salaam, for 
which there is no justification? 

A, Yes, that is it. 

Q. There is just one thing on your statement as 
a whole that I would like to put to you without 
going into details. I rather gather from it that tho 
general effect, according to your opinion, of the way 
in which the Government has attempted to deal 
with these disturbances has been apparently to 
undermine the faith of the people in British justice, 
and I rather gather that you give that, not only as 
a general opinion, but as your own opinion? 

A. That is so. 

Q. Don’t you think there is a confusion there 
between a difference of opinion as to the right way 
to tackle a very difficult problem, and a difference 
of opinion as to principles of justice? 

A. 80 far as the introduction or non-introduction 
ot Martial Law is concerned it is possible that it 
may be that there is a difference of opinion as to 
that, but if we put all things together and sce the 
offect on the people at large, one cannot escape the 
conclusion that the result, however, unforeseen it 
may have been, is there. 

Q. Now just let mo put this to you. Taking tho 
disturhances as a whole, do you agree that they took 
a turn that was not only violent, but was anti-Govern- 
ment and anti-European; you agree with that? 


A. The disturbances as a whole, yes. 
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Q. And do you agree that that makes a problem for 
the Government of India as at present constituted 
which goes absolutely to the root of ite existence? 

A. It does, 

Q. Now so far as any persons who were directly or 
indirectly connected with those disturbances or mur- 
ders or riots are concerned, I take it you do not feel 
any particular sympathy for their being subjected to 
Martial Law? é 

A. None whatsoever. 

Q. And the difficulty and hardship about Martial 
Law is that because a certain pari of the community 
thoroughly deserves certain treatinent, a good deal of 
hardship has to be imposed also on other parts of the 
community; that is the real difficulty about Martial 
Law after all? . 

A. That is exactly the position so far as the feeling 
of the people is concerned. 

Q. Well now that is, is it not, what is really pointed 
to? When people talk about the principles of justice 
or of law not being applied any more to them, they 
are feeling the pinch of the fact that, in order to deal 
with one large section of the population, you have 
unfortunately to bring the whole population under a 
particular system of administration. That is the 
point? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Don't you think that to that extent, and sssum- 
ing that Martial Law was imposed in good faith, it is 
up to all educated Indians in India to do their best to 
point out to the people who think that it is a slacken- 
ing in the belicf in justice that has brought this about, 
that there is no such question at the bottom of it? 
Don’t you agree with me? 

A. 'The dithculty in the task of educated Indians lies 
in this that, just as for the faults of a few, a large 
number is suspected, similarly tor the faults of a few 
who rule badly, the Government in its entirety is being 
blamed. 

Q. You mean that because pecple may have been 
unnecessarily or indiscriminately tloggod by individual 
ollicers, it is those kinds of mistakes that get the whole 
Government into bad odour? 

A, Exactly. 

Q. Do you think that the educated portion cf the 
community in the Punjab (I refer to barristers and 
people like that) have done very much, or done their 
fair share in trying to point out to their fellow country- 
men that the fact that Martial Law necessarily means 
hardships upon the whole community, and even the 
fact that particular officers abuse in particular cases 
their authority, does not in the least mean that British 
law and justice is not as much as ever it was at the 
basis of British rule in India? Do you think that 
they have done their fair share in pointing that out 
to the community as a whole here? 

A, No, it was impossible for them under these cir- 
cumstances to do it with any success. 

Q. It would bo difficult to do it at the time p2ople's 
passions were up and so on? 

A. Not only that, that the people's passions were 
up. I think one should attempt it even if the people's 
passions were up, if it was clearly one's duty to do 
so. What I meant to convey was that, instead of the 
Government finding its way to discover what sort of 
people they wore who. did actually create the disturb- 
ances and what it was that led them to commit those 
disturbances, they, without any adequate enquiry, fas- 
tened the blame on to the educated classes and prac- 
tically turned that educated class into a sort of oppo- 
site party or the enemy. Then how can you expect, 
under those circumstances, this educated class, after 
they had finished with them to start a campaign of 
preaching that it was all right and that really no barm 
was intended? 

Q. I quite appreciate the force of what you say 
there; there is a great deal of force in it, but just tell 
mo, the educated class in this part of India ara very 
largely representcd, are they not, by the: barrister or 
pleader class? 

A. They are. 
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Q. And a great deal of the antipathy to and censure 
of the pleader class, if I follow your view, simply 
arises from tho fact that an educated class in India 
which has become politically minded, is apt to become 


a bit of a nuisance to the local administration in some © 


of its phases? 

A. Quite 80. 

Q. And although it is absolutely legitimate 
absolutely necessary to the country, the pleader 
gets abused simply because it is the educated 
and India is what it is? 

A. That is the unfortunate position. 

Q. And you say the attitude of some of the officials 
has made it particularly difficult for that sams class 
to do its fair share in explaining what it is necessary 
to explain? 

A. Quite so. 


By Sir C. H. Setaluad— 
Q. Mr. Fazl-i-Hussain, how many ycars have you 
been in Lahore? 


and 
class 
class 


A. 14. 

Q. You are a permanent resident of Lahore? 

A. No. 

Q. From what place do you cumo? 

A. Gurdaspur district. , 

Q. And you are settled down here for the practice of 
your profession? 


A. Yes. 

Q. And all these 14 years have you been taking a 
prominent part in public affairs? 

A. Yes, public affairs. 

Q. You have been connected witk the Congress? 

A.' Yes, intimately for the last four years. 

Q. Before that you were not connected with them? 

A. Not much. . 

Q. Were you connected before that with any activ 
political association in the Punjab? 

A. Yes, three or four years befcre that I was con- 
nected with the Muslim League. % 

Q. Tho. Muslim League is a Muhammadan institu- 
tion? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Were you connected with any general political 
association or activity? 

A.’ Well I believe I was a sleeping member of the 
Provincial Congress institution since my arrival in 
Lahore. 

Q. And when the Rowlatt Bille came on, did you 
take part in the agitation against those Bills? 

A. I did. 

Q. Touk a very active part? 

A. Yes, fairly active I should say. 

Q. And when the Satyagraha movement came on, 
did you join in that? : 

A. No, I did not. : 

+ Q. You did not.take the Satyagraha vow? 

A. No, I don't believe any one in Lahore did. 

Q. No one in Lahore took the Satyagraha vow? 

A. That is my impression. 

Q. Mr. Gandhi's propaganda in that behalf, was 
that not taken up in Lahore? 

A. No. 

Q. Was not his propaganda about what is called 
civil disobediené of laws taken up in Lahore? 

A. We did not adopt it. 

Q. With regard to the Rowlatt Bills you had many 
meetings I suppose in Lahore? : 

- Yes. 

Q. Did you take 

A. No. i 

Q. You are aware that there were considerable mis- 
apprehensions in the minds of the goneral public as 
regards the actual. provisions of those Bills, you have 
heard of that? 

A. Yes. 


Q. For intance people thought that their manages 
would be interfered with, or they would be deprived 
of half the produce of their lands, or that 10 people or 
5 people could not meet together without making them- 
selves liable to be arrested by the police, and things of 


part in mectings outside Lahore? 


that kind? Did it come to your notic3 that these 
beliefs had been in the minds of the people in the 
Tunjah? : 

A. I did vot bear these rumours before April. 

Q. In April you did hear them? 

A. I did hear in April, I cannot say definitely when, 
but it was either during the disturbances or after the 
disturbances, or it may be immediately before the 
disturbances, I cannot be definite. : 

Q. It did come to your ears that the ignorant people 
were believing these things about that legislation? 

A. I cannot say that they were believing; I did hear 
that there wore rumours to that effect. 

Q. Were any steps taken by what you call the edu- 
cated classes in Lahore to disabuse the minds of the 
people of those rumours and place befora them what 
the actual provisions of the Bill were, however, objec- 
tionable they might otherwisé be? 

A. So far as I rememter, between the time that 
these rumours were afloat and the time troubles came 
on in the Punjab, there was hardly breathing time 
between the two to do anything. 

Q. Immediately after this came to your notice, that 
is yourself and your coadjutors, these disturbances 
broke out? 

A. Either immediately after or at the same time, I 
cannot say. 

Q. There was hardly any time for you to take any 
action? 

A. Quite. =4 

Q. In your statement you go intc what you believe 
to be the causes of the unrest in the Punjab and the 
‘disturbances. There you refer to what you call causes 
in common with other parts of India, and you men- 
tion the ferment in political thought due to the prin- 

- ciples enunciated by Mr. Wilson and Mr. Lloyd George, 
what do you mean by that? 

A. The importance given to tie question of self- 
determination. 

Q. You mean the new outlook that came to all parts 
of he: world with regard to freedom and liberty? 

A. Yes, 

Q. Then you refer to the economic conditions? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What do you refer to there? 

A. High prices, expectations of alleviation in the 
immediate future in those prices. 


Q. eu did not go down, they possibly went up. 

A, Yes. 

Q. ae caused considerable disappointment? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And dissatisfaction among the ignorant classes? 

A. Naturally. 

Q. When you speak of the war strain, what do you 
refer to there? 


+ A. Recruitment, monetary and financial help. 


Q. These are causes which you speak of as peculiar 
to the Punjab. ous ae 


A, Yes. 
Q. Therefore you call it as spccial war strain and 
,, you specify underneath that head recruitment, war 
loan and charity. You say ‘ the circumstances attend- 
ing upon these were such as to undermine the faith of 
the people in British justice.’ What do you mean 
by that? 

A. I mean thereby what they cali compulsory volun- 
tary aid. 

Q. Compulsory voluntary aid? That is a contradic- 
tion in terms? 

A. That may be, but it is expressive and it is a 
Government phrase, I understand. If aid is voluntary 
or if it is legalised, then there can be no reasonable 
objection to its being given, but when the thing is not 
put on a voluntary basis then those who are not poor 
or weak they escape. . 

Q. Those who are not poor? 

A. Yes; those who are not poor or weak, they escape 
the liability to pay. For instance... . 

Q. Let us first confine ourselvez to one head. With 
regard to this compulsory voluntary aid, I understand 
you to say that if there is compulsion throughout, that 
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would have heen a different thing. Do I understand 
you to say that you would have welcomed conscription 
in the Punjab? - 

A. Yes; as a matter of fact, [ supported the move- 


ment for conecription in the war conference at Delhi ; 


in 1917, 

Q.. In your own view, it would have been much 
better to resort to conscription? 

A. To resort to honest conscription. ‘ 

Q. What is your opinion with regard to the recruit- 
ment? : 

A. The burden of recruitment, as I saw, fell on per- 
sons who were not in a position to resist it. Those liv- 
ing in towns who were in a position to resist it and 
pleaded law in their favour escaped it, 

Q. You say it being voluntary the townspeople 
escaped it? 

A. Yes. . 

Q. They could stand on their own rights and say 
‘ it is voluntary, we won't go’ but the village people, 
poor and comparatively ignorant bad to submit to it 
although they were not willing? 

A. In some cases, yes, : : 

Q. People were impressed into service against their 
wish? : 

A. Yes. = 

Q. Had you yourself anything to do personally with 
recruiting in the Punjab? 

A. No. : 

Q. Then on what do you basa this statemert that 
people in the villages were impressed against their 
wish, they were compelled to go into recruitment 
against their wish? : 

A. I did two cases which arose out of recruitment 
incidents. 

Q. You appeared in 2 cases? 

‘A. Yes. 
~ Q. How did those cases arise? 

A. In the Shahpur district. One arose out of con- 
scription. I believe 150 people were prosecuted for 
rioting and so on. 

. 150 people were prosecuted for rioting? 

. Yes. 

. You appeared for the defence? 

Yes. 

. How did the rioting take place? 2 
They were again and again asked to give recruits. 
. These 150 people? 

- Yes. I forget the name of the village. 
Shahpur district about 10 miles from Sargodha. None 
of those people was even literate and I find that only 
one, since the introduction of British rule in the Pun- 
jab had ever occupied a place in Government service. 
They were altogether opposed to give any out of their 
village. ‘ 

Q. These 150 people—were they asked themselves to 
recruit? 

A. No, out of 1,000 in that village, 150 came for- 
ward. * 


- @. The villagers were asked to supply recruits? 

A, Yes, 

Q. Was the number fixed? 

A. No; and they supplied none. Then again and 
again, the authorities persuaded them but to no pur- 
pose, then it was considered that these people had 
conspired together and opposed recruitment in their 
own village as well as in the neighbouring villages. 
On the basis of that, action was taken under the 
Defence of India Act. 

Q. Action against the village? 

A. Against some men of the village. 

Q. That they wero obstructing the recruitment? 

A. Yes. Warrants were issued against these persons. 
When villagers would not surrender those persons it 
was found necessary to send a force against them, to 
capture those against whom warrants were issued. 


Q When they went there, the result was rioting? 
A. Yes. 


Q. For this rioting, the 150 people were arrested? 
A. Yes, 


eracrcroe 
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Q. What happened to them? 

A. Most of them got convicted. It was found that 
they had taken part in the actual riot. 

Q. This is one case in which you were concerned? 

A. Yes, 

Q. You said there was some other case? 

A. There was another case in which the recruiting 
Tahsildar was murdered. 
. Did you appear in that case? - 

Yes 


p=) 


. For whom? For tho accused? 

. Yes. 

. What happened. 

. That case arose out of deserters capturing a 
column, There werc a number of deserters in that 
thana, 

Q. What is thana? = 

A, Thana is a police-station having certain jurisdic. 
tion within the area of a tahsil. 

Q. Who deserted? People who offered for recruit- 
ment? 

A. People are recruited, they join the regiment and 
then they run away. Z 

Q. After joining the regiment? 

A. Yes; when they are called deserters. 

Q. These recruits come from a particular part of 
the country? 

A. Yes; a good number of them deserted. 

Q. What happened? 

A. Then they had to be captured. 

Q. What happoned then? 

A. This Tahsildar was going about in order to secure 
more recruits and capture such as had deserted, at 
that particular village. That is a village from which 
not a single recruit has been obtained. When he was 
putting up there he was set upon by a large number 
of people and eventually murdered. 

Q. What facts came to your knowledge in the course 
of the trial? : 

A, These facts: that in that ilaka recruitment waa 
being done after bringing a good deal of pressure on 
the people; and that such persons when recruited were 
deserting the regiment to which they had been allotted, 
in larger numbers than before. That was in 1917-18, 
Of course, there was a mass of evidence a3 to the ways 
in which recruitment was done and so on in that case. 

Q. Objectionable ways were alleged to -have been 


RODOR 


" adopted by the authorities? 


A. Yes, 

Q. What did the court find on them? 

A. As a matter of fact, on that point the Govern- 
ment pleader had taken up the position; that inasmuch 
os there was pressure brought to bear in recruitment 
on the people, therefore there was a feeling of resent- 
ment amongst the people and that was the motive for 
the people to attack the Tahsildar. 

Q. Those are the two cases that came to your notice, 
Nothing else? 

A. Nothing else? 

Q. Are you aware that In various cases people who 


“ were unwilling had been brought a3 recruits, they were 


ordered to be released and sent back 
authorities? - 

A. Undoubtedly; in a large number of cases. 

Q. You would not impute to these higher authori- 
ties any intention to impress people against their wish? 

A. No. In fact there was more of unfair recruit- 
ment under Indian officers than under European cffi- 
cers. The fact was that over-zealous subordinate 
Indian officers resorted to these objectionable methods 
of recruitment, and in individual cases when tha 
matter was brought to the notice of the higher author. - 
ities, it was set right. _ 

Q. That won't he quite accurate. You specify 
Indian subordinate officers. Complaints against the 
European officers also existed? 

A. Yes, 

Q. Who were they? 


A. District officers. They winked during those days, 
They would not have winked jn other days, 


by the higher 
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Q. What do you say was the position of the Central 


Government in the Punjab. Had Government them- - 


selves any desire to impress people against their will? 

A. The local Government knew of it. 

Q. And when they came to know of it did not they 
dissociate themselves from those methods and express 
themeelves to that effect? 

A. They have no doubt warned their officers that it 
is not the right thing to do. 

Q. If that is so, you would grant that the Govern- 
ment themselves were no party to these objectionable 
methods and they were in that particular badly served 
by their subordinate officers?. 


A. That might be so. é 


Q. What do you think? 

A. In my opinion, if there had teen any strong con- 
demnation by the authorities tbat could have been 
stopped. 

Q. You think that the condemnation of these prac- 
tices by Government was not sufficient? 

A. Not sufficiently strong. In fact, I may add that 
it was in view of these very reasons that the local 
Government was very readily in favour of legalising 
conscription and moved the Government of India to 
let them do it. 

Q. The local Government themselves were taking 
quite a correct view, in your opinion, about the situa- 
tion? 

A. Yes, 

Q. Any way, according to you, the position is this: 
whether the local Government took or did not take 
efficient steps to condemn what was done by some in- 
dividual officers, the effect of the operations of those 
officers created certain amount of discontent among 
the people? 

A. Quite. 

Q. Then you refer to war loan and charity, What 
happened with regard to that which caused discontent? 

A. An enthusiastic gentleman takes it into his head 
that all samindars should pay so much Joan or so much 
money towards a charity. He places the matter be- 
fore the officers of his district and at once proceeds to 
make a collection. 

Q. You have no knowledge of any particular officer 
who has done this? 

Yes, 

. To your knowledge? 

. Yes. I paid myself towards it. 

. In what capacity? 

. As a samindar. 

. In what place? 

- In Lyallpur district. 

. Who was the officer who made this order? 

. Not the officer. The man who collected money 
was Rasildar Pratap Singh. 

Q. Every person holding land was to pay so much? 

A. Yes. And the Tahsildar wrote out letters zaying 
that this is being done and you should pay so much. 

Q. He did it with the co-operation of the Tahsildar? 

A. Yes. 


Q. You got a letlor that as you as a land holder of 
that particular locality you must pay a particular 
amount? = 

A. He pointed out to me that in his tahsil I was one 
of the few who had not paid up and it was a great 
pity and so on and he expected a better example to be 
set. I at once wrote to my Mukhtar that it should be 
paid early. 

Q. You did not disapprove of it? 

A. I did not inasmuch as I could afford it. There 
were other zamindars who were not able to afford it. 

Q. You were aware of this, that you were in a posi- 
tion to afford it and there were other people holding 
lands who were not; and did you when this came to 
your notice raise any objection? 

A. No. 


Q. Why did you not do that? 


A. I felt that it was a good thing that was being 
done so far as collecting money was concernel. No 
doubt, there were poor victims to it, but I could not 
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very well take up the cudgels on their behalf in those 
days. 

Q. When was this? 

A, In 1917-18, 

Q. On the whole you acquiesced? You thought that 
it was not such a bad thing as to require a protest? 

A. As a matter of fact, I had made two or three 
protests already. 

Q. Prior to this? 

A. Yes. 

Q. With reference to this locality or any other looa- 
lity? 

a: With reference to the recruitment. 

Q. Not with reference to the war loan? 

A. With reference to the war loan, I had mentioned 
the method; the Jhelum incidents 1 had brought to the 
notice of the Government. 

Q. The one you spoke of? 

A. That is not Jbelum. 

Q. What about Jhelum? 

A. There was an officer who was assessing different 
people to income-tax. 

Q. I do not follow you? 

A, Under the Income-tax Act, people have to be 
assessed in order to pay 8 particular amount of income- 
tax. In Jhelum, there was a complaint that those 
people who never paid income-tax and had paid no 
war loan or any amount towards charities were being 
assessed now. Their complaint was they were being 
assessed not because they wore liable, but because 
they did not pay anything to the war loan cr the 
charities. They brought a number of judgments of the 
income-tax officer. 

Q. You saw them? 

A. Yes. On that matter Government did take some 
action later on. 

Q. You represented matters to Government on their 
behalf? ~ 

A. No. 

Q. In your public capacity? 

A. I simply wrote a letter. 

Q. On that Government took action? 

A. With reference to that particular case. 

5 They instructed the Income-tax officer not to do 
that? 

A. They instructed the Income-tax officer to the 
effect that he should not put down in his orders that 
this amount was paid under war loan and so on. 

Q. They instructed that he should not record that as 
a circumstance or reason for arriving at his decision 
with regard {o income-tax? 

A. Quite. 

Q. The Government did what was the right thing 
to do? 

A. Quite. 

Q. Fhere again it comes to this; that certain over- 
zealous subordinate officers, in order to get the favour 
of Government, behaved in this manner? 

A. Quite. 5 

Q. And not that it was the policy of Government 


‘ that that should be done? - 


A. Oh, no. 


Q. With regard to recruiting, the efforts of the 
subordinate officers produced certain amount of dis- 
content among the people? 

A. In certain districts. 

Q. Then you refer to what you call the attitude of 
the local Government towards political movements 
and Indian leaders. What do you mean by that? 
What do you refer to there? 

A. Well, for instance, take the Reforms Scheme 
movement, When first it was launched, certain meet- 
ings were held here in Lahore. Immediately after 
that, the first pronouncement made by the local Gov- 
ornment was to the effect that these people who have 
put forward the schemes are no lcss revolutionary than 
the persons who committed the outrages, and those 
emigrants who returned from America. 

Q. That is the Ghadr movement? 


A. Yea, 
Q. When was this? 
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A. That was after the Lucknow Congres meoting in 
1916. 

Q. Was that after what has been called the memo- 
rundum of the 19 members of the Imperial Legislative 
Council? 

Az When was it? 

Q. That was in 1916. 

A. Yes. This pronouncement was in 1917. The 
memorandum came up for consideration in December 
1916. a: 

Q. After that memorandum was published there was 
a mecting called in Lahore to suprort that? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And it was after that mecting that this pro- 
nouncement was made? 

A, Yes. Similarly, the attitude of th® local Gov- 
ornment, with reference to the Keforms Scheme and 
the agitation in support of that scheme had becn ex- 
pressed in fairly violent language. It was in connec- 
tion with that very scheme that here a provincial con- 
ference was held. - 

Q. There was 
Lahore? 

A. Yes. 

Q. After the memorandum of rineteen? 

A. Yes, 

Q. What happened? 

A. Naturally the organisers of that meeting .... 

Q. Were you one of the organisers? 

A. I was President of that Conference. 

Q. What happened? 

A. Invitations were issued to a large number of 
Indian leaders. The Government said that they should 
not come in and attend the meeting. That was the 
attitude adopted by them. 

Q. When you say the Government adopted that atti- 
tude, had you any personal communication witb re- 
gard to that matter with any official? 

A. I had. 

Q. With whom? 

A. The Chief Secretary. 

Q. Mr. Thompson? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You saw him with regatd to that or did te call 
you? 

A. He called me with reference to that meeting and 
pointed out that it was undesirable to call in the men 
to whom invitations had been issued. 

Q. Who were they to whom objection was taken? 

A. The Raja of Mahmudabad, Mr. Jinnah, Dr. Sapru, 
Mr. Sastri (he was allowed a permit; I think an excep- 
tion was made in his favour) and others. 

Q. All others were objected to except Mr. Sastri? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Then what happened? = 

A. As a matter of fact, most of these gentlemen 

vere laid with some sort of epidemic or were unable 
to come. Therefore that did not ccme into effect. 

Q. Is that the incident you refer to when you speak 
of the attitude towards the Indian Icaders? 

A. That was the one glaring instance in my mind; 
then the orders of externment that have been passed 
from time to time and the further position taken up 
by Government. 

Q. To whose externment you refer? Mr. Titak’s? 

A. Yes; Mr. Gandhi's. ri 

Q. Mr. Gandhi’s was later on? 

A. Yes. 

Q. But you are now speaking of the period anterior 
to the disturbances; you put them down among the 
causes? The order against Mr. Gandhi did not come 
on the 10th April? 

A. Yes, 

Q. Is it only Mr. Tilak you refer to? 

A. That is the one in my mind at piesem. 


a provincial conference held in 


I do 


not recollect anybody or whether thore were any other 


orders to that effect. : 

Q. At the time the order against Mr. Tilak was 
made you had in the Punjab the unrest over the 
Ghadr movement? 

A. I cannot say. 


VOL. V. 


Q. About that time? 

» A. Might have been, I do not recollect. 

Q. It was risky I suppose at that time to have any 
political ferment? That was the idea I take it when 
the order was mado, 

A, That was the very reason given for the exclusion 
of the persons I have mentioned. 

Q. That movement was in 1915? 

A. Yes, the reason was the same; whether other 
movenicnts existed or not, the reason given by the 
local Government was the same that there should not 
be any ferment or excitement in the Punjab. 

Q. Particularly because it was the field from which 
army was recruited ? : 

aA. Yes; that was one reason. 

Q. Anything else you refer to im this attitude? 

A. No. Nothing L can think of. 

Q. Then you say that the cducated classes were 
being put back. What do you mean by that? How 
were they put back? 

A, The idea with reference to this war period has 
been that the educated classes are a sort of obstruc- 
tion. 

Q. I do not follow you? 

A. That the educated classes have been a sort of 
obstruction, That was the view the local Government 
took, 

Q. Where did you get that? 

A. I will explain presently. 

Q. Yes. ° 

A. That the urban classes did vot do their part. 

Q. In the recruitment for the war? 

A. Yes. is 

Q. Is it a fact that the urban population did not do 
their proper share? 

A. I do not think it is quito fair to say that. There 
is some truth in it no doubt, but ft is not entirely 
correct. 

Q. Yes. 

A. And that in the Punjab there existed no such 
opposition or distinction, as has been brought about 
afterwards, ‘between the urban and rural population. 
You might have noticed that that as been accentuated 
in the Reforms Scheme, so far as our province 1s con- 
cerned. 

Q. 1 do not quite follow that. There was no dis- 
tinction between urban and rural before that? 

A. There was no clashing between urban and rural 
interests; there was no opposition between each other 
or any feeling of hostility or anything of that kind. 

Q. Then what was done? 

A. It is during these 3 or 4 years that the idea has 
been steadily brought forward that really the p2rsons 
who should be looked after are the rural classes; thoy 
represent the masses of the country, and it is iv their 
interest that a great deal should bo done. It is an 
abstract proposition to which no one can possibiy take 
any exceptien. In the course of sleveloping this policy 
steadily, the educated classes have been put back. 

Q. What was done to put them back? 

A. For instance, take the case of different constitu- 
eucies for returning candidates to the Legislative Coun- 
cil. It is ruled no one from a borough or a city or 
urban arca can stand outside that area to represent a 
rural area. 

Q. That restriction, Mr. Fazl-i-Hussain, is not in- 
flicted only in the Punjab; the Reform Scheme has in- 
flicted it upon us in Boinbay too? 

A. Perhaps you have to be grateful to us for it. 

Q. That is possible. You suggest that the policy was 
to bring about arrangements by which the importance 
co. the educated classes should be minimised. Is that 
what you mean? 

A. That is so. 

Q. Then you speak of certain causes, which you call 
the immediate causes, and you first put down the Row- 
latt leauletion and the agitation attendant upon that? 

A, Yes. 

Q. You have already told us that after the intro- 
duction of the bill there was considerable agitation 
throughout the country against that; in Punjab had you 
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the same opposition as you had in the other parts of 
the country against this bill? . 

A, Yes. : 

Q. Were meetings held in various parts of the Punjab 
to protest against the bill? 

A. Yes; I believe so. 

Q. Then you know that Mr. Gandhi entered the 
arena somewhere in February? 

A. Yes. 

@. And that was, I suppose, made known to the peo- 
ple in the Punjab? 

A, Yes. , 

Q. He preached what is called passive resistance 
civil disobedience to laws, etc.? 

A, Yes. ; 

Q. Was that propaganda of Mr. Gandhi accepted in 
the Punjab? 

A, This led to some difference of opinion; so far as I 
know the educated classes, or rather the majority of 
thein, did not accept it. 

Q. Was not the hartal movement really a part of Mr. 
Gandhi's propaganda? 

A. It was. 

Q. That was accepted in the Punjab? 

A, There again I beg to make a distinction between 
the different schools of thought. At all events the large 
inajority of the educated classes were not in support of 
it. 

Q. When you speak of the educated classes, I take it 
that you speak of Lahore itself? 

A. I ain talking of Lahore itself. 

@. A large majority of the educated classes were not 
in fayoud of the hartul moveiment or in favour of either 
the passive resistance movement or in any way crga- 
nising a hartal or doing anything of that kind? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Then how do you account for the hartal taking 
place in Lahore? 

A, I have thought over it and the conclusions I have 
arrived at are thut it was something novel and as such 
its novelty by itself was one of the causes of its success, 
and sccondly that it caught the imagination of the peo- 

le. 
Q. Do you mean to say that people resorted to it iv 
spite of the educated classes? 

A. Not in spite of the educated classes, but without 
consulting them, or taking their advice. They did it 
ou their own. 

Q. The educated classes were not able to restrain 
them? 

A. 1 should not say that; the educated classes took 
no pains to restrain them. The educated classes did 
not start a counter movement to that effect. 

Q. You told me that tne educated classes or the 
majority of them were against passive resistance move- 
mont and the hartal movement here? 

A, Yes. : 

Q. Did they express that view or did they try to im- 
ptess that upon the people? 

A. You might say that they passively resisted passive 
icsistance movement. 

Q. I do not quite follow. 
mixed. 


We are getting very much 


showed their attitude by not actively oppos- 
ve resistance movement, but by abstaining 
from it themselves, 

Q. Though the view of the educated classes or leaders, 
whatever you cill them, was that passive resistance and 
hartal movemei:t should not be followed, they did not 
give active expression to that view, but they merely 
abstained from joining it? 

A. That is fairly correct. 

Q. The educated classes did regard that the passive 
resistance movement and the hartal movement was not 
a desirable thing to be adopted? Z 

A, That is it. 

Q. They apprehended that if that was adopted, it 
may lead to undesirable results? 

A. Yer, after the 30th, such apprehensions were en- 
tertained. 

Q. In the beginning they were against adopting that 
in Lahore? 


A, Yes. 

Q. ‘They got more firm in that view after the 30th 
March? 

aA. Yes. 

qy. They then were of the view that these movements 
vere unsuited to be adopted with regard to large 
masses? : 

A, Yes. 

Q. And that if adopted, they must inevitably or more 
or less certainly result in undesirable developments? 

A. Yes. 

Q. ‘That was their view? 

A. Yes. 

Q. If that was their view, do you think they did what 
they ought to have done merely by themselves abstaia- 
ing trom it or should they not have as leaders of the 
people tricd to impréss tueir view, as you bave deg- 
cribed it, on the people? : 

There is no doubt they could have attempted to 


ad’. BO. 
Q. They may not have succeeded? 

A. My idea is that the movement had taken the shape 
of a mass movemont, aud as such the chances of their 
successfully carrying out a campaign against it were 
very poor. 

Q. They would have carried on 8 campaign against 
it if they had felt that they could have done it with 


some success ? 


A. With any success. 3 

Q. They felt that the masses were so taken by Mr. 
Gandhi's propaganda that the educated people in Lahore, 
though they did not approve of it, did not feel that they 
could keep back the masses from joining it success- 
fully. Is that the position? 

A. That is fairly correct. 

Q. Then did they do anything? Though they may 
have felt that they could not induce the people to 
ubstain from it successfully, did they themselves clear 
their position by declaring in any open manner that in 
their view those were movements that were undesirable 
to be adopted? 

A. Well, as a matter of fact, somewhere about the 
middle of March there was a public meeting held in 
Lahore on this very question, and there was a great 
demand for adopting Mr. Gandhi's vow and other 
things. 

Q. Did you preside over that mecting? 

A. Yes, I presided over it on the 9th March, and I 
was able in those days to pass a resolution after dis- 
cussion to the effect that we cannot adopt Mr. Gandhi's 
vow. It was I believe when the Bill was not passed. 
After the Bill becomes law, then we should consider 
whether any plan_of passively resisting it could be 
adopted or not. There was a great demand then to 
adopt Mr. Gandhi's vow; in preference to doing that we 
passed this resolution, more or less to tide over the 
difficulty. 

Q. Because you thought that was the line of least 
resistance for the moment? : 

A. Yes, exactly, and that was actually adopted. 
After that politically minded persons considered this 
matter several times, with the result that Mr. Gandhi's 
movement was not adopted in any mecting whatsoever, 
neither of the Congress nor any other political institu- 
tion. 

Q. You took up the position that you could not con- 
sider this or adopt this till the Bill was passed. Did you 
consider the situation again after the Bill became law? 

A, Yes, 

Q. After the Bill was passed, did the educated classes 
including yourself still continue to hold the old opinion 
that the passive resistance movement and the hartal 
and the Satyayraha movement were not desirable to be 
adopted ? 


A. I do not beliove any mecting was held till the 6th. 

Q. True, but in your own mind what was the atti- 
tude? c 

A. As I said, the mind of most of the educated peo- 
ple in Lahore was still the same. 

Q. Even after the Bill was passed, it still continued 
to be of the view that Mr. Gandhi's propaganda of 
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Satyagraha and hartal should not be adopted, and it 
was undesirable and unsuited? 

A. Yes, 

Q. Then “holding that view did you do anything to 
give effect to it or did you feel that the forces against 
you were so rising. that you could not do anything? 

A. Nothing definite was done. 

Q. You took no steps to give effect to your views? 

A. No. 

Q. Did these leaders including yourself hold a mect- 
ing and consider about this view? 

‘A. 1 whs not present at the mcetings whercin this 
was considered, but I knew it was considered, and the 
view taken was not to adopt it; I was not present my- 
self at those meetings. 

Q. That was the view you were told was adopted by 
the leaders? 

A. Yes, 

Q. When was this? 

A, That was before the meeting of the 6th. 

Q. And you still hold the same view that this passive 
resistance and hartal are undesirable to be adopted? 

A. So far as passive resistance is concerned, I am 
absolutely clear but I do not think that hartal by itself 
comes into the same category. 

Q. Let us take one by one. You are clearly of opi- 
nion that the passive resistance movement as started 
by Mr. Gandhi in this connection is undesirable? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And that it is unsuited to the conditions generally 
ol-taining in this country? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And then you say that the hartal in itself is not 
undesirable in your view? 

A, Quite. . 

Q. But you see, Mr. Fazl-i-Hussain, that if you have 
a hartal on as large a scale as you had in those days, 
then you have a large number of people idle, not all of 
thom verv discreet or wise, and it must lead to undesir- 
able results? 


A. Quite. 

Q. From that point of view, don’t you think that 
the hartal more or less stands on the same footing pos- 
sibly as the other, viz., civil disobedience movement? 

A. To my mind there is a clear distinction between 
the two. The civil disobedience movement is a breach 
of law. The hartal is not, and as such it cannot be 
the same. It is undesirable, I agree, but it cannot be 
condemnable to the same extent. 

Q. I quite agree with your distinction. With regard 
to the civi! disobedience, vou grant or I take your view 
to be that if you place that ideal hefore the ordinary 
mind, it is dangerous in this way, that it is unable to 
understand the limitation of it, and is merely carried 
away bv the idea that you have to disobey lawa? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And therefore it is an undesirable ideal to place 
before the masses such as you find them? 

AST should say even before other minds. 

Q. Your view, I take it, is that there are very few 
people indeed who can grasp or practise the idealism 
of Mr. Gandhi? 

A. Yes; I should think I know of none else. 

Q. Therefore it is very unpractical and fraught with 
danger to push it among the people generally? 

A. Yes. 

Q, You do not think the same about the hartal? 

A. No: I think it is different. 

Q. I quite see that, but you do grant that to have 
hartal on @ verv, very large scale for days and days, 
though initially not meant for mischief, creates a situa- 
tion eminently fitted for undesirable results? 

A. Very. 

Q. And from that point of view I take it that you 
would not enconrage a thing of that sort under those 
circumstances P 

A. No. 

Q. Then the hartal that was continued in Lahore was 


not a thine that was encouraged or engineered by the 
educated classes? 


A. Which hartal? 
Q. When did hart.l start here? On the 6th? 


A. Yes. 

Q. It stopped, there was no hartal after the 6th? 
A, None whatsoever, it came to an end on the 6th. 
. Then it came to an end? 

. Absolutely; and, as a matter of fact, I may con- 
fess those who were in support of the idea of the hartal 
on the 6th, had the best of others who thought there 
should be no hartal, inasmuch as it was a very passive 
one. We alt recognised that. 

Q. Then among the other causes, you speak of the 
Government poliey of .repression having strengthened 
ts meet the Rowlatt Act agitation. To what particular 
action of the local Government do you refer to? 

A. Not only tho instance that Tr gave you already, 
but even in the matter of publication of reports of pro- 
ceedings of public meetings. 
Q. Public meetings in connection with the Rowlatt 
Act? 

A. Am T to speak of things subsequent to that? 

Q. You say among the causes— 


‘* (a) Rowlatt Bill legislation and the 
tion which attended, upon it. 
(b) Local Government's policy of repression fur- 
ther strengthened to meet this agitation.’ 


A, Yes, 


Q. I want to know what particular acts of repression 
by Government you refer to with regard to this agita- 
tion? 

A. I cannot specify any particular act subsequent to 
the passing of this Bill. 

Q. Or before? 

A, So far as the previous period is concerned, when- 
ever there was a public meeting held, the chances of its 
proceedings being published were never very hopeful. 


Q. Publication in the papers was prevented by any 
order? 


A, Yes, 

Q. Were any orders actwally issued in that behalf? 

A. Yes, whenever there was a meeting one never 
knew whether the proceedings were going to be pub- 
lished or not. I remember one iustance. 

Q. You say one never knew. I do not follow you. 
What do you refer to? 

A. I am going to give you an instance. A meeting 
was held. The proceedings of that meeting would have 
appeared but for an order to the effect that no proceed- 
ings were to be published by paper, and that order was 
served on all the papers in Lahore. 


do 


agita- 


Q. When was this? 

A. In 1917, 

Q. Was it a general order on all papers? 

A. Yes, served at midnight. 

Q. Not to publish the proceedings of that meeting? 
A, Yes, 

Q. For what purpose? 

A. I think it referred to Mrs. Besant. “ 
Q. About Mrs. Besant’s internment? 

A. Yes, 

Q. 


Then you refer to the Amritsar deportations. 
know about that? 
A. Yes. 
Q. Then you refer to Mr. Gandhi's exclusion from 
fhe: Suna and Delhi? 
. Yes, 
. Do you disapprove of that? 
. Yes, 
. You think that was unnecessary? 
. Yes, quite unnecessary. 


. And you think that led people to great excitement 
even by itself? © 


A. believe but for that nothing would have hap- 
pened. 
Q. If Mr. Gandhi had not been turned back on the 
{th or 10th, vou think nothing would have happened? 
A. No. Why should anvthing happen, considering 


that on the 7th, 8th and 9th the ae was absolutely 
quiet? 


Q. In Tahore? 


A. Throvghout the Punjab. The two things that 
happened on the 10th in the Punjah were the Amritsar 
deportations and news of Mr. Gandhi's internment. 
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Q. That may be the immediate events, on which the 
disturbances immediately burst, but, you will grant, 
Mr. Fazl-i-Hussain, that the preceding excitement for 
various reasons was of such a character that any event 
of importance like this or any other event would have 
Lrought about the burst? 

A. I cannot agree to that, unless you suggest any 
other event of that kind about which I could express 
opinion that it would have brought about the same 
result. 

Q. What you mean to say is that although there was 
excitement existing over the Rowlatt Act, it would 
rever burst into a great thing in the manner it did, but 
for these deportations? 

A. Yes, it may not burst at all. . Is it not possible, 
Sir? 

Q. If there were considerable apprehensions based 
on misrepresentations with regard to the Rowlatt Act? 

A. I am not clear that they were there before. 


Q. When did they come in according to you? , 


A. I cannot say. 
Q. They were there, you will grant, in March? 
. I cannot say. : 

Q. In April? 

A. Yes, in April, whether they were there in the first 
week or second week, I am not clear. 

Q. They were’ certainly there before these deporta- 
tions and Mr. Gandhi's arrest? 

A. As I submitted before, I am not clear about it. 
Whether they preceded it or not, I am not at all clear. 

Q. Then, Mr. Fazl-i-Hussain, so far as you know, do 
you know whether these disorders in the Punjab were 
the result of any conspiracy? 

A. Not to my knowledge. 

Q. Was there any conspiracy at all against Govern- 
ment? 

A. I should have known it had it been amongst the 
educated classes in Lahore. 

Q. In Lahore, you are able to say positively, there 
was no conspiracy at all? 

A. None whatsoever. 

Q. Against the Government? ” 

- No. 

Q. Before these events, or rather before the Rowlatt 
Bills came, was there in the Punjab, in Lahore parti- 
eularly, any anti-British feeling? : 

A. None. 

Q. As you sav, in Lahore even before the 10th, there 
was no anti-British feeling? 

A. None. 

Q. Then how do you account for the disturbances 
actually coming on? You know that there were anti- 
British demonstrations and Europeans were killed? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How do vou account for the sudden turn 
that the public demonstrations and outbursts took ? 

- A, Where? 

Q. For instance in Amritsar and other places? 

A. So far as I have been able to analyse the position, 
it seems to me that it has been a mistake on one side 
giving rise to another ‘mistake on the other side, and 
that was growing worse and worse. In other words, 
people at Amritsar appear to have taken the deporta- 
tions of their men as illegal acts, and then it appears 
that at the time when they were fired on, they lost 
their heads absolutely. 


Q. Then you say. Mr. Fazl-i-Hussain: ‘*‘ Why Mar- 
tial Law introduced? Martial Law appears to have been 
introduced not to suppress revolt, rebellion on even 
disorders, but to punish political workers suspected of 
having directly or indirectly, consciously or uncon. 
sciously. contributed towards the creation of an atmos- 
phere which was favourable to disturbances.’’ What 
reasons have you for saying that? You will grant, 
Mr. Fazl-i-Hussain, that at the time when Martial Law 
was introduced, there were considerable disorders in 
various parts of the country? 


A. Martial Law was introduced in certain districts 
and not in the Punjab as a whole. 

Q. Yes, in the districts in which disorders of con- 
siderable magnitude took place? 


> 


Peat 


A. So far as Lahore is concerned all the disorders 
were over. 

Q. But why do you suggest that the introduction of 
Martial Law was not for the purposes of dealing with 
the disorders that took place, but with a view to punish. 
ing particular people? 

A. I do not think I said this. 

Q. You make this statement that because there wero 
to disturbances immediately before the introduction of 
Martial Law? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you agrce that after the disorders teok place 
those in authority had to make themselves secure, also 
the people, against any recrudescence of such disordera? 

A. I agree. 

Q. Therefore why do you attribute the introduction 
of Martial Law solely to the object you suggested? 

A. I never thought that the introduction of Martial 
Law could be justified as a protective measure or a pre- 
ventive measure. Martial Law in its essence is for 
removing such rebellion, or disturbance, or riot, as 
exists, not as a sort of defence against the possible re- 
petition of it. ‘ 

Q. ‘But if the situation is of such a character that a 
repetition is apprehended, then surely you do not dis- 
arm yourself of the weapon you have got, for the pur- 
pose of dealing with the situation? ; 

A. That is a point on which I cannot give a very 
definite answer, but I feel doubtful as to its justification 
on that ground. 

Q. You were asked about this matter by Justice 
Rankin; when you say ‘‘ the administration of Martial 
Law has shaken faith in British justice,’’ all that you 
mean is that in the actual administration of the law 
there were such hardships suffered by the law abiding 
portion of the population that they felt they were not 
justly treated. Is that so? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And was it also felt that some of the educated 
leaders who had not actually taken part in the disturb- 
ances were arrested and tried by the Summary Courts 
with regard to their utterances or their doings long 
before these dieturbances, and they were prejudiced by 
not being given a trial in the ordinary way? 

es, 

Q. Did that create a feeling in the public mind? 

A. As a matter of fact that applies not only to the 
cases of the educated or suspected accused persons. 
but also to all trials. The villager in the Punjab had 
& very deep-seated faith in the administration of jus- 
tice, and the way in which the Martial Law Courts 
acted had caused them to be shakon in that faith. It 
had really shaken the faith of the ignorant people 
rather than that of the educated people. 

Q. What do vou mean thereby? Ts it that instead 
of being tried by the ordinary courts, these villagers 
were tried by the Summary Courts? 

A. Yes. ; 

Q. How is that possible when you have Martial Law? 
Surely it is no grievance to sav that they were not 
tried by the ordinary courts, when these ‘people who 
were committing murders or arson, destroying property, 
were tried by the Martial Law Courts? — : 

A. As a matter of fact I cannot sav that it is a griev- 
ance. or a good crievance. What I mean is that the 
usual wav in which accused persons are tried and given 
opportunities of defending themselves, was set at 
naught. 

Q. Do I understand you to say that there is a con- 
siderable feeling on the part of the educated classes 
that certain leaders were tried by the Courts of Martial 
Taw and not by the ordinary courts with regard to 
charges not connected with actual disturbances? 

: As Yes: there is a very strong feeling on this sub. 
ject. 


By the Hon'ble Pandit Jagat Narayan— 

Q. You have given your opinion about recruiting in 
answer to Sir Chimanlal's questions. I want to know 
why should recruiting be a ground for complaint so far 
sx the urban population is concerned when practically 
they did not contribute to it? Jt is said that these dig- 
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turbances have taken place principally in towns. Take, 
for example, Lahore and Amritsar. These towns did 
not contribute their quota at all. They did practically 
nothing so far as recruiting is concerned. Therefore 
why should there be afly resentment so far as the in- 
habitants of Lahore and Amritsar are concerned? 

A. 1 should not say that there is any resentment on 
personal grounds amongst the urban population at all. 

Q. Why then should you mention it as one of the 
contributary causes? 

A, Because of the feeling that spreads. 

Q. That is, you mean to say the. educated classes 
practically take up the grievances of the rural classes? 

A. Not exactly. There is a wave of feeling that 
spreads over all parts, and it is because of the effect it 
has on them. 

Q. There is a second point which I wish to make 
elear. You will admit that Mr. Gandhi cannot speak 
Punjabi. There are thousands and thousands of per- 
sons in the Punjab, and a large majority of those who 
were employing themselves in these disturbances had 
never seen the face of Mahatma (iandhi? 

A, Yes, ; 

Q. Therefore, why do you say that the extradition of 
Mahatma Gandhi was not justified, and that as a matter 
of fact it was a contributory cause to the excitement 
ot feeling that prevailed and also of what subsequently 
happened? I mean to say the contention is when 
Mahatma Gandhi wag not known to the majority but 
only to very few people, if he was excluded from the 
Punjab, how did it excite the feclings of those who did 
not know him? 

A. Probably they were so fond of him because they 
did not know him then. ' 

/Q. What is your opinion for the fact that notwith- 
standing that he was not known bv the great majority 
of the people, he was wielding such power ‘over the 
younger veneration? 

A. It was a matter of sentiment. If a man is made 
into a saint that is one sure sign that those who have 
made a saint of him, do not know Lim well. 

Q. He was made a saint and he had got that control. 
That is my point. Whether he was known or not is 
immaterial. 

A. Quite so. 

Q. You said something about the meeting that was 
held in support of the Memorandum of the 19—the 
so-called Reforms Scheme. Do you know anything 
personally as to what hanpened to those who supported 
the Reforms Scheme? There was a meeting at which 
Ram Saran Das and others were present? 

A, Yes, they got reprimanded for it. 

Q. By whom? : 

A. By the Chief Secretary. 

Q. During all these days and all these meetings. there 
was an unusual, fraternisation of Hindus and Muham- 
madans, and it is said that all this was not genuine at 
all. What is your opinion? First of all do you think 
that the relations between Hindus and Muhammadans 
had improved in the last 2 or 3 vears or not? . 

A. There had been a distinct improvement, and the 
feelings towards each other—of the two communities, 
and not of individuals—-are distinctly better than they 
had ever been before. But I think it would be saving 
too much if one went so far as to sav that by themselves 
they are bound to last. No doubt the causes that 
brought about this rannrochement were largely poli- 
tical. So it is possible that if those causes are removed, 
then the ‘union may not remain effective to some extent. 
But otherwise I do not think it is incorrect. 

Q. Are you prepared to subscribe to the opinion that 
this fraternisation was the result of some siniater con- 
spiracv against the British Government? 

A. That is not correct at all. 

Q. Was it the result of the Reform Scheme and the 
ecmmunal representation of classes that have been dis- 
eussed for the last 2 or 3 years? 

A. Quite. 

Q. It appears to me to be the asnagestion that in the 
Punjab the Muhammadans are the dupes of the Hindus, 
and conseanently the former are in the meshes of the 
latter, and that is the reason for the fraternization? 


A. I do not think it is quite correct. 

Q. It is said that the Muhammadans excited the reli- 
gious feelings and vice versé, and that is why the 
Muhammadaus have joined the Hindus? 

A, That is not quite correct. 

Q. So far as the Muhammadan feeling about Turkey 
is concerned, the Hindus have nothing to do with it. 
Have the Hindus excited this feeling? It is said that 
the Hindus have practically taken advantage of this 
pesition, and they have excited the Muhammadans to 
Yesent all these things, and therefore the latter ulti- 
mately became the dupes of the former? 

A. I should not admit being in the position of a dupe 
in this matter at all, but there seems to be no definite 
school of thought amongst Hindus to that effect. 

Q. My point is whether, so far as Turkey is con- 
corned, it is a genuine movement or have they been 
excited by the Hindus? 

A. I believe it is genuine. 

Q. Are you quite sure in your mind that if Gandhi 
had been allowed to come to the Punjab nothing un- 
toward would have happened? It is said that having 
regard to the martial nature of the inhabitants of the 
Punjab nothing untoward would happen. Or would it 
have had a contrary effect? x 

A. I think by Gandhi's advent nothing would have 
happened. in the way of creating disturbances. Pro- 
bably the effect would have been just the other way. 

Q. At several places you have mentioned that tact 
has not been used in dealing with the mobs. I would 
like to ask one general question. Supposing it is proved 
that a mob consisting of about two or three thousand 
persons were requested to disperse, but they defied the 
authorities, and that soldiers or the police were hit and 
injured, and after exercising pati¢nee for one or two 
hours they were ultimately fired upon, would you say 
that no tact was used? . 

A. No. In that case I would not say so. 

Q. Now, T am going to ask you this question—others 
have also asked it. Now as a barrister, knowing what 
was happening in the Punjab, was it possible, or would 
even the educated persons, much less the uneducated 
persons, during these days of Martial Law, have dared 
to go before any of the authorities and complain of 
what was happening? What is your opinion? 

A. They would never. 

Q. As a barrister of 18 years’ standing is it not your 
knowledge, even in ordinary times, that when there is 
police oppression with regard to these villagers, per- 
haps one out of a hundred goes and makes a complaint? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You were in Lahore on the evening of the 13th? 

A, Yes, 

Q. You left Lahore onthe morning of the 16th? 

A, Yes. : 

Q. Therefore from the 18th to the 16th you were 
cognisant of what was happening at Lahore. What 
was the feeling of the people? How were things being 
managed? What was decided at the different con- 
ferences that were held between the leaders and the 
authorities? 

A. None were held. 

Q. Considering the position between the 18th and 
16th, from your own personal knowledge can you say 
that there was any occasion for the introduction of Mar- 
tial Law so far as Lahore was concerned ? 

A, I was in Lahore on the 14th and 15th and left on 
the 16th, and I was astonished when I heard that 
Martial Law was going to be introduced. 

9. Did you see any European ladies cycling and 
walking in the streets of Lahore on the 14th and 15th? 

A. Yes. 


Q. In what portion of the city? 

A, All over Upper Mall. 

Q. Only in the civil lines which was protected by the 
presence of the military? 

A. Yes, it was either on the afternoon of the 15th or 
the 14th, the military were conspicuous bv’ thoir 
absence even in the civil lines. I remember that dis- 


tinctly well inasmuch as I noticed that things were 
improving. 
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Q. Now with regard to the political aspect of the 
question. Have any new associations come into exist- 
tence én Lahore recently? ; 

A. I think Secretary of State's visit brought into 
existence one association—The Muslim Association. 

Q. 1 am talking of the last 2 years. 

A. The Hindu Sabha. 

Q. How long is it in existence? 3 

A. It is an old thing. ¥. 

Q. Any other? 

A. The Muslim...... 

Q. Any other? 

A. None, that I remember at present. 

Q. Do you think there was any danger to life and 
property on the 14th, 15th and upwards either to the 
British soldier, to the so-called Army of Occupation, 
or to any of the inhabitants, for the purposes of intro- 
ducing all these Martial Law precautions which are 
enforced in an enemy country ? 

A, No, not in my humble opinion. A 

Q. Therefore I take it that so far as the introduction 
of these Martial Law orders is concerned, it was not 
necessary for the maintenance of peace and order at all, 
or for the safety of His Majesty's Forces? 

A. Not at all. ¢ 

Q. Or for the safety of the life and limb of the civil 
lines? 


A. Not at all. - 
Q. Or against any rebellion? 
A. Not at all. 


Q. Can you give me your opinion as to why they 
were at all introduced? ' . 

A. I have already submitted in mv statement that it 
was either to demonstrate to the people that they should 
not always rely upon the letter of the law or to show 
that they should not be anxious to expect too much in 
the future. There is no other explanation. 

Q. There is one sentence in your evidence which I 
do not understand. I understand yo. wrote that cer- 
tain things had already been done by the introduction 
of Martial Law, and as those things were considered to 
be wrong, therefore in order to justify that wrong Mar- 
tial Law was continued. Was that the position? 

A. Yea. 

Q. Now you say that even Mr. Shafi and Justice 
Abdul Rauf could not get a pass for travelling without 
their being recommended by their chauffeur or clerk if 
he happened to be an Anglo-Indian? 

A, That was what Mr. Shafi told me. 

Q. With regard to travelling, i.e., the restrictions 
that were placed on travelling. Is it your opinion that 
the restrictions were due to there being some difficulty 
about traffic or was it merely political in order to pre- 
vent outsiders from coming inside? 

A. I believe one of the Martial Law orders states that 
itis necessary in the interests of Martial Law adminis- 
tration to make these restrictions. 

Q. Tt has nothing to do with the traffic on the lines? 

A. That of course is a matter on which I cannot give 
an opinion. 

Q. You say that members of the legal profession were 
subjected to greater annovance and animosities than 
others. What do vou attribute that to? 

A. That is with reference to those posters, carriages 
and specially restricting the moverents of their cars. 

Q. Now, what do vou mean when you speak of these 
students? You.sav ‘‘ under the shadaw of bayonets 
and machine-guns.’? Do I understand that at these 
places of roll-call, machine euns used to be placed? 

A, Yes, at the parades of the students. 

Q. But thev would be naturally nlaced there? 

A’ T do not understand you. You call a roll-call of 
the students and at the place where you are having it. 
there would be soldiers between each row of the 
students. 

Q. And machine-guns too? 

A. Not between the rows, but at the ends. 

Q. Now you make a complaint about the subordinate 
police officers. You say there is no complaint acainat 
the superior officers of the service. But the subordi- 
nate police were guilty of certain things. Is that in- 
formation of your’s hearsay P 


A. Yes, hearsay. 

Q. We have been told by other witnesses that have 
oy pressed opinions that Afghanistan took advantage of 
all these things and declared way. Is it not a fact that 
the Afghan Envoy in his reply to Sir Hamilton Grant 
said that because Martial Law was introduced in the 
Punjab and these things came to their notice, it en- 
couraged them to declare war. 

A. Quite. That is what I said- As a matter of fact 
the introduction of Martial Law in the-Punjab was a 
ecntributory cause of the Afghan War. 


By Sardar Sahibzada Sultan Ahmad Khan— 

Q. Do you know Dr. Kitchlew and Satyapal? 

A. I know Dr. Kitchlew, but not Satyapal. 

Q. Were they not acting against the authorities in 
Amritsar? 

A. It is impossible for me to say one way or the 
other. 

Q. They were instrumental in bringing about some 
trouble? 

A. In all probability, but I know nothing definitely. 

Q. But assuming that they were, and if the authori- 
ties told them that they were not acting as they ought, 
then would they (the authorities) not be justified in 
deporting them? 

A. Deportation is a measure that I do not approve of 
even if they were doing something wrong or not. If 
they were doing something wrong against the Law, 
there is no reason why they should not have been pro- 
ceeded against. : 

Q. Well, they may not have been doing anything 
strictly illegal, but at the same time their actions and 
movements may have been designed to certain things 
which may not have been very satisfactory. 

A. Even then I do not subscribe to deportations. 

Q. Then according to your view, the introduction of 
Martial Law was due not so much because it was 
needed for the sake of law and order, but because cer- 
tain action has been taken by the authorities which were 
not legal actions, so it was necessary to enable them to 
cover themselves? 

A. That is the view to which I am inclined. 

Q. You must be aware of the fact as to whether edu- 
eated people in Lahore and the Punjab generally sub- 
scribed or not to the Satyagraha movement? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And a very large crowd did collect at Lahore on 
the 10th? 

A. Yes, . 


Q. And they were marching towards Government ‘ 


House, but they were prevented from going. 

A. Yes, 

Q. How do you account for wire-cutting and to the 
rails being damaged in many parts of the province? 
Are not these factors enough for the authorities to deal 
distinctly and summarily, i.e., by introducing Martial 

we 

A. The view I take of these occurrences is very briefly 
put. First the firing at Amritsar led to the whole thing. 
and the rumours of what had happened at Amritsar 
rracticallv created a feeling of ill-will in other districts. 
It having come into existence, then the question was 
whether, with the help of the ordinary law and the co- 
operation of the saner portion of the population, which 
was by far the larger portion, the authorities could not 
have maintained peace and order and prevented wire- 
cutting and things of a similar nature without bringing 
in Martial Taw. 

Q. So von mean to say with all these disturbances, 
the situation could have been controlled without re- 
course to Martial Law? 

A. Certainly. 


9. You will agree that the people of the Punjab gene- 
rally are different from other provinces, being more 
martial and more virile? 

A. Yes. 


Q. And therefore the Government of the Punjab is 
forced to take this factor into consideration and also the 
situation on the frontier? 


A. Yea 
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Q. In view of what happened on the frontier, and 
the character ot the people of the Punjab, would they 
not have been justified in associating themselves with 
the authorities? : 

‘A. 1 did not know when the trouble on the frontier 
actually commenced. The Government may have 
known the time. It is difficult to say what view one 
could take at a juncture such as when the frontier dis- 
turbances came into consideration. : f 

Q. Assuming that there was fear of Afghan invasion? 

A. ‘hat would depend entirely upon thd seriousness 
of the frontier problom. I have already submitted my 
view independently: and that is, Martial Law as a pre- 
ventive measure is not justified. It is a curative thing 
and not a preventive thing. . 

Q. As regards the hartal there was sume mecting 1 
understand and notices were issued under the signa- 


tures of educated people in Lahore for the Satyayraha- 


movement? 

A. Not to my knowledge. : d 

Q. Was there no meeting held after Mr. Gandhi came 
to Lahore? 

A. There was a meeting on the 6th. 

Q. ‘What happened at that meeting? 

A, I was present at that mecting tor merely half-an- 
hour. I could not tell you what happened after that. 
But during the time 1 was there a resolution was passed 
condemning the Rowlatt Act and passing the usual reso- 
lution. The proceedings are I believe to be found in 
the Conspiracy ‘Trial. 

Q. Was anything said about holding the hartal? 

A. Not during the time that 1 was there. I believe 
no resolution as to the hartal was passed throughout 
the meeting. 

Q. And, to your knowledge, nobody sent notices of the 
hartal? \ 

A. No. 

Q. Have the people of the Punjab been generally 
loyal to the British Government? 

A. Absolutely. 

Q. In all difficult circumstances they have stood by 
the Government? 

A. Yes. 


By Mr. Herbert, Government Advocate— 

Q. Did you appear as a witness for 5 or 6 practi- 
tioners in the main Lahore Conspiracy Case? And did 
you make this statement : — 

“Tam a member of the Managing Committee of the 
Anjuman Islamia which controls the Badshabi Mosque. 
Mr. Shafi is also a member and Nawab Fateh Ali Kban 
is the President. I have lived in Lahore during the 
last 12 years. Have never heard of any political 
meeting being held in the Badshahi Mosque. Have 
never heard of any non-Moslem addressing the 
congregation from the pulpit. It is permissible 
to discuss social questions after Friday prayers, 
but in practice this has never been done. The pulpit 
is for religious use. It came as a grcat shock to Mos- 
lems that it was used for other purposes. My viow is 
that the use to which the Mosque was put on the 11th 
and 12th practically amounted to sacrilege, and was 
improper."” : 

A. Quite correct. 

Q. This statement was purported to be made on the 
20th May 1919. You also said then that you had not 
quite decided up to that date whether you were an 
Extremist or a Moderate? 

A. Yes. 

_ Q. Have you decided yet? ; 

A. I will probably decide by the end of this year. 

Q. Well you told us that if Mr. Gandhi had not been 
stopped from coming into Punjab, nothing would have 
happened? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Would you be surprised to hear that before the 
news of Mr. Gandhi's arrest reached the people of 
Amritear, murders, arson and the like had been com- 
mitted there? 

A. Ne. I would not. , 

Q..Then will you withdraw that portion of your state- 
ment in which you mention this? 
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A. That was only local. In Amritsar there was 
merely a local grievance. 

Q. Lhen you stated at another of the meetings, that 
so far as you were aware Mr. Gandhi's propaganda of 
passive resistance was not preached, adopted or ex- 
pounded. Would you again be surprised to hear to the 
contrary, according to a resolution which was passed 
at a imeeting at which you presided? ‘Ihe resolution 
ran thus :— i 

‘That in the event of those Bills being passed inte 
law, in spite of the united opposition offered to them by 
Indians of all shades of opinion, the Indian people will. 
be justified in having resort to such form ot passive 
resistance "' and was carried unanimously. 

A, As a matter of fact the resolution which was pro- 
posed by Pandit Ram Bhaj Datt was framed by me. 

Q. Then of your speech at that mecting a summary 
is given below :— 

“The chairman, the Hon'ble Mr. Fazl-i-Hussain, 
before putting tbe last resolution to vote in his con- 
cluding remarks said he was glad to notice that the 
resolution (on passive resistance) had been put before 
them very caretully and that they had received it with 
that calmness which the seriousness of the subject 
deserved. 

* Referring to the point brought out in the speeches 
at the mectings, he said the laws proposed were sup- 
posed to he for the good of the people, the dacoities 
were directed against the Indian people, and the Bills 
were, it was said brought forward for the protection of 
the people. But, asked the speaker, had the people 
who admittedly would be the sufferers come forward 
to ask for these Bills? On the other hand, was it not a 
fact that all those who had been opposing the Bills were 
men of property—-the class who would sutfor from auar- 
chical crime? If anarchical crime became rampant, 
they were the people who would suffer. And yet they 
had no such fear, and bad not come forward to ask Gov- 
ernment to come to their help. 

The next point brought out in the speeches was 
that this was the sccond time, if not the first, when 
there was absolute unanimity among Indians. When 
Mrs. Besant was interned there was unanimity among 
the people, those who agreed with her and those who 
did not, were alike of one mind. ‘This unanimity was 
shown in the mevtings held. The present was an occa- 
sion when the unanimity was brought out in the Indian 
Legislative Council where all non-official Indian mem- 
bers had united to oppose the Bills. In their report on 
refurms Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelinsford had stated 
that there was good reason for the complaint that non- 
official members did not see eye to eye with the elected 
members. This was an occasion when Moderates, 
Extremists and even reactionaries, had agreed to 
oppose the measures. The law enacted would thus be 
one which was forced from outside, and not based on 
the will of the people, and to which, therefore, they 
were not bound to subscribe. That was a principle im- 
ported from the west which they had been taught to 
accept as a recognized maxim of Law. Here was a 
measure to which the Government could not induce 
even a nominated mémber to extend his support. This 
was not a law, therefore, which in the eyes of law- 
abiding people would have the force of law. 


- * The matter, the speaker went on to say, was simple 
but serious. ‘The law if enacted was not going to apply 
to most people in that Hall, and there was no merit in 
taking credit for being ready to resist it. Therefore the 
resolution (on passive resistance) was left in that form 
so that they could calmly and coolly doliberate on it 
with that common sense and sanity for which they had 
somehow acquired a reputation (laughter), and consult 
their frionds aud relatives, and then come to a decision - 
for themselves, if the need for it arose. The resolution 
was theoretically sound, and it left them to decide when 
the occasion arose how to carry it into practice. (Loud 
applause.) é 
“‘ The resolution was carried standing. 


‘The proceedings concluded with a vote of thanks 
moved by Mr. Manohar Lal, m.a., Bar.-at-Law, to the 
Chairman for his able conduct in the chair and car- 
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ried by acclamation." Is it not a correct description 
of what actually transpired there? 

A. That is correct, but as for the speech I do not 
actually recollect; I think the resolution was deliberate- 
ly framed with the object of not taking Gandhi's vow 
of passive resistance. We said that only when the Bill 
iz pasred into legislation would we decide whether pas- 
sive resistance should be adopted or not. 

Q. When the Act was passed there was no further 
resolution passed subsequent to that? 

A. No. 

Q. At this particular mecting of the 6th, I think you 
said you were present? 

A. During the time that I was there, there was one 
resolution about cabling to the Secretary of State, which 
was passed. 

Q. Now, at either of the mectings of the 6th April 
and 9th March at one of which you presided and at the 
other of which you scconded were the provisions of the 
Rowlatt Bill explained to the audience? 

A. I think some of the provisions were. 

Q. Can you recollect any particular portion? 

A. No. 

Q. Well, then we will take it that the Bill as a whole 
was not explained? You also said I think that you 
were not aware of any rumours afloat misrepresenting 
the provisions of the Bill. Have you read the papers? 

A. I did not say that. I cannot be quite sure 


. 


whether immediately before the 10th or subsequent. to 
the 10th I had heard the rumours were afloat. 

Q. You were aware that the rumours were afloat, but 
cannot indicate the time? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Then you also said that there was a pronounce- 
ment by the local Government in 1916 in connection 
with the Reforms Scheme? 

A. 1917 if you do not mind, Mr. Herbert. 

Q. Well, $917? 

Q. Where, when and by whom was this pronounce- 
ment made? : 

A. This pronouncement was made by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in the Council Chamber of the Punjab Legis- 
lative Council in his speech. 

Q. When was that? 

A. In 1917, 5 

Q. Can you give us a copy? 

A. I have not got it at the moment, but I can cer- 
tainly let the Committce have a copy of it. 

Q. Did you also have the pleasure of presiding at 
some other meeting recently in Lahore? 

A. Yes. I presided over the Khilafat question at the - 
public mecting. Q 

Q. One of the resolutions passed was that all Muham- 
madans should refrain from participating in the peace 
celebrations? 


A. Yes. 


Mr. H. K. TREVASEKIS, 1.0.8., Deputy Commissioner, Gurgaon. 


By the President— 

Q. Mr. Trevaskis you are Deputy Commissioner of 
Gurgaon district? : 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Is that close to Delhi? 

A. Yes, Sir, it is on the south. 

Q. Was there any indication in the district itself of 
unrest prior to these disturbances? 

A. No, Sir, it was a particularly quiet district. 

Q. What sort of hartal was held in the Gurgaon dis- 
trict? 

A. Originally the first hartal was at Rewari on the 
6th. In the rest of the district there was no hartal on. 
the 6th. Then the next hartal that took place was after 
the 11th or 12th, but there was no hartal immediately on 
the arrest of Mr. Gandhi which took place on the 9th 
ia the Gurgaon district. That goes to show that there 
was no spontaneous feeling in the district about hartal 
and that it was engineered from Delhi. 

Q. Have you any evidence that Delhi influence was 
brought to bear upon the people of your district to 
observe hartal? 

A. Yes, I have got reports made to me at the time. 
I have got evidence of witnesses who can come forward, 
and I think you have selected some of them. All this 
evidence goes to show that influence was brought to 
bear from Delhi. I have a few other witnesses who are 
not selected, but who will come forward to give evi- 
dence. * 

Q. But that Delhi influence was confined to getting 
the people of the district to observe hartal. It did not 
go beyond that, did it, or have you any information 
that leads you to believe that pressure was brought to 
bear upon the district from Delhi to get them to go 
beyond holding a hartal? 

‘A. There was a meeting of the zamindars at a place 
in the Delhi Province to try and get them to stop pay- 
ing land-revenue and I think income-tax too, and one 
or two emissaries travelled up and down by train, and 
I think they tried to induce people to stop income-tax 
and land-revenue. I believe Surendranath Sarma also 
preached to that effect. i 


By the Hon'ble Pandit Jagat Narayan— 

Q. Where does Surendranath Sarma live? 

A. I don't know, Sir. 

Q. And have you got any notes of his speech re- 
ported by the C. I. D. or by the regular police? 

A. I hed reports made to me at the time. 


Q. Have you any extracts from his speech? What 
did he say? cs 

A. He told people to refuse to pay land-revenue and 
income-tax. He also said that Government intended to 
throw beef into Hindu temples and swine flesh into 
Muhammadan mosques at a mecting. 

Q. What evidence had you to believe that he was sent 
by any of the Delhi leaders? . 

A. That is not alleged. I only say he was an emis- 
sary. He came from Delhi. 

Q. He might have come from Delhi without being 
sent by any of the Delhi leaders. The mere fact of his 
coming from Delhi does not prove that he was sent by 
the leaders of Delhi? ; 

A. I understand that the people of Gurgaon realised 
that he came from Delhi with gome sort of authorita- 
tive powers. 

Q. Was anything known as to who had sent him? 

A. Not that I know of. 

Q. You did not record any evidence to the effect 
that cithor Shraddhanand or Dr. Ansari or anybody else 
sent him? i 

A., No. 

Q. Then with regard to the other evidence on this 
point, can you give me the name of any other person 
who came to your district from Delhi as an emissary? 

A. I have got evidence more or less of 30 people. 
Some were identified by name. 

Q. Surely in those days there was no restriction on 
travelling, and therefore naturally people from Gurgaon 
would go to Delhi and from Delhi to Gurgaon. But is 
there any evidence to show by whom these emissaries 
were sent to Gurgaon and as to who asked the people 
of Gurgaon to do anything more than observe hartal? 
Is there any evidence hefore you of any person having 
come and induced people+o commit violent acts or any- 
thing like that? ‘ 

A. There was a big meeting held by the zamindars 
ata place called Moulaband in the Delhi province, and 
a man, whose name was not known but who, it was 
subsequently ascertained, belonged to Jeypur village, 
publicly announced that people should not pay land- 
revenue to the Government even under pain of death. 

Q. This mecting was held not in Gurgaon? 

A. But the Gurgaon villagers were invited to it and 
there was an attempt made to hold another mecting at 


‘Salapur village. 


Q. F-ven the police were not able to find out the name 
of this man? 
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A. This evidence was given to me by a Muham- 
madan gentleman of Faridabad and not by the police. 

Q. And, therefore, so far as you are concerned, there 
is no evidence in your possession to connect this man 
with any of the leaders of the Delhi movement? 

A. Not definitely. Everyone understood that these 
people were speaking with authority, otherwise the pub- 
lic would not have listened to them in any other way. 
There is our telegram which at some stage I should 
like to produce. 

The President.—What is that telegram? 

A. It purports to have been sent by Dr. Ansari, to 
the Secretary of the Panchayat, Faridabad, and the evi- 
dence that was given by Dewan, son of Chiranjilal, was 
to this effect, that the people of Faridabad were, boy- 
eotted by Delhi because they had not observed hartal 
on the 6th April, that they had to suffer a good deal 
from this boycott, ard finally, on the 12th April after 
consultation they asked Delhi for what period the hartal 
should remain and when it should discontinue. Then 
this telegram was received saying ‘' Delhi market open- 
ing definitely to-morrow, hope Faridabad follow ex- 
ample. Signed Ansari.” 

*The President.—That is encouraging them to open, 
and not to close? 

A. Yes, Sir, but it shows a form of connection be- 
tween Delhi und the district. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Thomas Smith.—What is the date 
of that telegram? 

A. The 12th, 


By Sardar Sahibzada Sultan Ahmad Khan— 

Q. You say in your statement ‘‘ though this propa- 
ganda failed in its intentions and found Gurgaon an 
unsatisfactory breeding ground, the latter district was 
not entirely without predisposing causes of unrest, 
which primarily affected the municipal areas and only 
secondarily and through them, the villages.'’ What do 
you mean by saying ‘‘ this propaganda failed in its in- 
tention?’’ What was the intention? 

A. I wrote that quickly, I mean the presumed in- 
tentions, namely, spreading unrest in the district gen- 
erally mainly by means of hartal and resistance to Gov- 
ernment, such as not paying land-revenue. 

Q. Who were the organizers of this propaganda at 
Delhi? 

A. That I don't know. But I know that Dr. Ansari 
was one of them and Shraddhanand Swami was another. 
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Q. What did they preach or say? 

A. In Gurgaon one only observed the results of the 
Propaganda. We do not know what they were saying 
originally. 

Q. Here you say that the propaganda at Delhi failed 
in its presumed intentions. What were they? 

A. I say I may have written it. I wrote this as part 
of a report at the time. By intentions I mean what 
people understood to be the intentions, namely of 
spreading unrest generally. 

Q. Either from their speeches or from leaflets? 

A. From these emissaries who were coming in the 
district. 

Q. Only from the emissarics? 

A, Yes. 

Q. What ground had you to connect these emissaries 
with this unrest unless they preached similar doctrines 
that might possibly be a ground for connecting them, 
though not necessarily? = 

A. The only thing is that when you have got about 
80 emissarics of some kind all going from one place, you 
may deduce that there was some organization sending 
them. Of course it is only a matter of deduction. I 
am not prepared to give any proofs that they came from 
a central organization there. 

Q. Is it not possible that they might have felt in the 
same way as Gandhi who started this movement? 

A. I think it is conceivable, but I think that people 
in Gurgaon generally understood that there was an 
organization and the fact that they were sent from Delhi 
to Faridabad to give instructions points to this. 

Q. And these people did not preach any resistance to 
authority in the Gurgaon District? 

A. Yes, this man Surendranath Sarma preached it, 
but as I said it was difficult to find out before what 
these emissaries were saying. I mean we only got 
vague reporte at first, but there is no doubt they were 
generally preaching resistance to Government. For 
instance, in Gurgaon itself one of the banias refused to 


give any supplies for the rallying posts and in other 
ways. j 


Q. Tt is from those things that you drew the inference 
that probably it was due to some influence from Delhi? 
A. Yes, Sir. 


Q. There is no evidence of any sort that it is the 
general condition which produced that impression? 
A. No. 


Me, RB, 0, BOLSTER, 1.0.8. Deputy Commissioner, Rohtak. 


By the President— 

Q. You are Deputy Commissioner of the district of 
Rohtak? 

A. Yes, Sir. b 

Q. Is that a large district in the Punjab? 

A. It is one of the smaller districts, it is a three- 
tahsil district. 

Q. Is it situated near GurgaonP 

A. It is 44 miles west of Delhi. 

Q. Now as regards the events in your district, was a 
hartal held in any of the towns? 


A. Yes, Sir. You will see a list of the places where 
hartal was held in paragraph 8 of my evidence. In 
addition to that I find from police reports and the evi- 
dence of witnesses that hartal was also held at Jhajjar 
on the 6th April and at Gohana on the 15th April. 

Q. The first one that was held at Rohtak was on the 
6th? 

A. There was one held at Sonepat on the 6th, at 
Thajjar on the 11th, at Beri on the 12th, and at Sonepat 
on the 15th? 

Q. On later dates were there hartals held? 


_ A. No, Sir, nothing later than that. 


Q. Did you notice in your district any disturbing 
incidents indicative of violent behaviour on the part of 
the people throughout the period of April? 

A. I only joined the district on the 18th March. 
During the last week of March, I was out on tour, 


You. Vv 


Q. I would like to know what occurred in your dis. 
trict in the nature of rioting? 

Mr. Herbert.—The witness is produced in connection 
with the pressure exercised from Delhi, which caused 
erolement in we Rouiek, Diswricts 

¢ President.—Now what caused th i 
district to hold a hartal? ppepele nel 

A. Pressure from Delhi, Sir. 

Q. What makes you say that? : 
Piece Thave @ number icf Bee to show that pressure 

m Delhi was exercised or that peopl inspira- 
tod thon Dont people sought inspira 

Q. You might shortly enumerate them. 


A.I got a report which I have noted in paragraph 8 
of my printed evidence from the Deputy Superintendent 
of Police. He had been sent to tour on the Delhi 
border, and he reported that a big meeting would be 
held at Delhi, the object of which was to send emis- 
saries from Delhi to the adjoining districts to take up 
hartal, Then I was told in a Police report that Jhajjar 
was urged by pressure from Delhi to take up hartal 
before the 8rd April. I am told that at Gohana hartal 
was observed on the 15th April. 


Q. These are very vague reports. Have you anything 
definite in the way of information about Delhi influence? 
A. Yes, Sir, I have in the judgment of Bahaduegarh 
case. I have made reference there to the speeches 
made by Bashir Ahmad who came from Delhi. - 


Z 
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Q. Is that the only thing? : kK 

A. He was a Delhi man and he was also collecting 
subscriptions in aid of those who were wounded or killed 
in the riots. 


By the Hon'ble Mr. Justice Rankin— 

Q. Before Delhi became the capital, it was part of the 
Punjab, was it not? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. For this district of Rohtak, I take it, Delhi would 
be a principal town for business purposes? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. I suppose naturally Delhi being within easy reach, 
people of your district would frequently visit the place? 

A. That is so. 

Q. And of course in ordinary times people go to and 
from between Delhi and Rohtak in the ordinary way? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And you would expect, apart from supposing that 
there was anything by way of a conspiracy, that Delhi 
even now, and all the more so because it is the capital 
cf India, would exercise a certain amount of influence 
on the surrounding districts? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Mr. Herbert, Government Advocate.—Have you any- 
thing tangible to show that pressure was brought to 
bear from Delhi? 

A. I have one thing which I think is important, and 
it is this. A deputation of Jat zamindars from some 
cight villages to the south and west of the district went 
to some Muhammadan Rajput village and preached doc- 
trines which they said they had got from Delhi, and the 
object of that deputation was to make the residents of 
that place who had till then stood out join the disorders 
or in the protest . . - . 

The President.—Protest against the Rowlatt legis- 
lation? 


A. I can tell you exactly what they said. I have an 
abstract from the police report....... 

The President.—At the present moment I am not 
satisfied with the material so far laid before us. 

Witness.—40 or 45 people came from the villages of 
Duran, ete., on the.11th April and at a mass meeting 
Ramlal, Jat, preached Hindu-Muhammadan unity and 
advised Muhammadans to give up cow-killing. Another 
man also got up and gave a vehement harangue and said 


that when Hindus went into mosques and Muham- 
madans into temples it would be a good thing. He 
exhorted unity and said that Hindus and Muham- 
madans had drunk water out of one glass at Delhi. 
He also asked for subscriptions for the wounded in the 
Delhi riots. 

Q. Is Bahadurgarh in your district? 

A. Yes, 

Q. Was really a great attempt made to wreck a Mail 
train? 

A. Yes; an attempt was made on the morning of the 
14th April to damage a bridge in order to wreck the 
No. 4-Down Mail from Lahore which was supposed to 
carry European wireless operatives or troops. 

Q. Was there any evidenee produced in the case to 
show that this was incited by people from Delhi? 

A, The court in its judgment says that Bashir Ahmad 
came from Delhi and preached to 8 meeting on two 
oceasions....... 

Q. Preached to what effect? 

A. I can show you the judgment. 

The President.—That is only about the speech that 
was made, but there is nothing to show that there was 
anything behind this movement to instigate people in 
the neighbouring districts. 


By the Hon'ble Pandit Jagat Narayan— 

Q. This Bahadurgarh case is still under appeal before 
the Chief Court? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. In this case the Assistant Station Master and the 
Railway employees were the chief culprits? The first 
three or four persons were employed at the station? 

A, Yes, Sir. 

Q. And is it not a fact that even according to the 
evidence of the approver in that case, it was alleged 
that it was expected that no train would come? 

A. No, Sir, I cannot say that. 

Q. Is it not a fact that according to the evidence in 
that case it was expected that no train would come? 

A. IT do not know. I am not aware of it. 

Q. Is it not a fact that in that case it was said that 
the whole trouble was due to a certain thing done by 
the Assistant Station Master? 


A. I understand a private message came through on 


the 13th April saying that a strike was taking place 
at Shakurpur station. 


Mr, R. B. WHITEHEAD, I.0.8., Deputy Commissioner, Ambala. 


‘ 
By the President— ; 

Q. You are Deputy Commissioner, Ambala? 

A. I am Settlement Officer. I officiated from the 
ith April to the 19th June during an interregnum. 

Will you allow me, Sir, to give my evidence in the 
form of a brief statement? 

The President.—You may take it for granted that 
I am not going to ask you about everything in your 
statement. I want to ask you about one or two things 
only. In the first place, on what dates did a hartal 
tale plese in your district? 

- There was a hartal on the 6th April, and a soli- 
me hartat on te 1th April at Ambala Cantonment, 

). Then your district includes the canto 
Bae ito have 26,000 inhabitants? pres cand 

A. The city has 26,000 inhabitants, while th \- 
ment has about 52,000 inhabitants. oe 

Q. How do you account for the hartal that took 
place in «your district? 


A. The hartal on the 6th was part of the general 
hartal, that is the All-India hartal. I took over charge 

- on the 11th. On Sunday morning of the 18th, I rode 
through Ambala City and found business was going 
on as usual. But I was told that there was a complete 
hartal in Ambala Cantonment. So it appeared that on 
the 6th April there was a hartal in Ambala City and 
not a single shop was closed in Ambala Cantonment. 
On the 18th April not a single shop was closed in 
Ambala City and there was a complete hartql in the 


Ambala Cantonment. This struck me as rather a curi- 
ous thing and I was keen to enquire into it. I was 
told that the hartal on the 13th April in Ambala Can- 
tonment was entirely due to pressure from Delhi. This 
was the common opinion and this was communicated to 
me by all my informants and these opinions are sup- 
ported by the following facts. The Ambala Canton- 
ment Sadar Bazar has intimate business and social 
relations with Delhi. At least five prominent dry- 
goods merchants whose names I can supply, are resi- 
dents of Delhi doing business in the Cantonment and 
get their stores from Delhi. I can give the names of 10 
cloth merchants who get their supplies from Delhi and 
one or two have, it is alleged, admitted that the in- 
fluence from Delhi consisted of social pressure and also 
threats of boycott by the Delhi wholesale firms. I am 
informed that threatening letters were received be- 
tween the 6th and the 18th April by various cloth mer- 
chants whose names I can give if required. On the 
afternoon of the 18th April there was a mass meeting 
held in the Ambala Cantonment, the chairman of which 
was Rai Benarsi Dass, mill-owner...... 

Q. As I understand, the influence you refer to was 
the influence brought to bear upon the traders of your 
district by shop-keepers in Delhi and it does not go 
beyond that? 

A. Well, beyond the fact that the usual run of sinis- 
ter rumours were floating about the districts, and I 
never caught them up thcugh I pursued them as hard as 

could, 
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Q. In your district were there any riots or distur- 
bances? 

A. No, Sir. ‘ 

Q. Well, you have been very fortunate? 

A. Yes, I admit that. 


By the Hon'ble Mr. Justice Rankin— 

Q. Ambala is on a direct straight line by railway 
from Karnal? 

A, Yes, it is on the main lines of both the East Indian 
and the North-Western Railway. 

Q. It has very good communications with Delhi? 

A. Yes. 

Q. It looks upon Delhi as a sort of capital city? 

A. No, I don’t think so, but there are very good 
communications with Delhi. 

Q. Don’t these traders you were speaking of get 
their stocks from Delhi? 

A. Ambala City is a small country town whose chief 
business is collecting grain for export, but the Canton- 
ment Sadar Bazar is the bazar of the Cantonment and 
was founded to supply goods to the soldiers and people 
of Ambala Cantonment, so they import European stores 
and imported cloth, and they get practically all these 
from Delhi; so the circumstances of Cantonment Sadar 
Bazar are rather unusual. 

Q. And it was the Cantonment Sadar Bazar that was 
affected and it was the ordinary city which was not? 

A. The ordinary city was only partially affected. 

Q. The Delhi emissaries made very little headway 
in the city? 

A. I do not think they were necessarily emissaries, 
but the Delhi influence was, I think, undoubtedly mani- 
fested in what took place in Ambala Cantonment on the 
18th of April. 


By the Hon'ble Pandit Jagat Narayan— 

9. ere these letters produced before you? 

- No. 

Q. You have never read them? : 

A. I as Deputy Commissioner had nothing to do with 
Ambala Sadar Bazar. 

Q. Thereforo the boycott letters have never been 
produced? 

A. No. 


Mr. R. B. WarrEnxaD. 


[Concluded. 


By the Hon'ble Mr. Thomas Smith— a ' 
Q. I suppose you have a fairly strong garrison at 
Ambala? 
A. Yes, it is a very big Cantonment. 


By Sardar Sahibzada Sultan Ahmad Khan— 

Q. Ambala was in the old Delhi Division before the 
creation of the Delhi Province? 

A, Yes. 

Q. And it is a great centre of railways? Railways 
go to Kalka, Lahore and elsewhere? 

A. I would not call it a great centre; it is a big 
junction. There is not a large railway colony there. 

Q. It may not be like Lahore, but it is one of the large 
junctions? 

A. Yes, it is. 

Q. The main lines of the East Indian and North. 
Western Railways go through Ambala to Delhi vid 
Karnal and vid Saharanpur? 

A. Yes, the Delhi-Saharanpur and the Delhi-Ludhiana 
lines cross there. 

Q. There were no attempted derailments of trains and 
wire-cutting? 

A. There was one case of wire-cutting near Barara 
station. : 

Q. How far is that from Ambala? 

A, It is the second station from the Cantonment 
towards Saharanpur. 

Q. It took place on the Cantonment sido? 

A. It took place on the Saharanpur side of the Catt- 
tonment, 

Q. You say some butchers came from Delhi to stop 
cow-killing at Ambala, but it produced no effect. what- 
ever? 

A. I have no proof of that, but I have no reason to 
believe it is untrue. 


Q. You say ‘* about the middle of April a deputation 
of Delhi butchers came and endeavoured to stop cow- 
killing.” That came to your notice? 

A. It came to my notice. 


Q. Also you say at this time an emissary of Swami 
Shraddhanand arrived, presumably from Delhi, but had 
a cold reception at Ambala? 


A, Yes. 
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Mr. L. L. Tomxms. 


At Lahore, Monday, the 22nd December 1919. 


. 


PRESENT, 


The Hon'ble LORD HUNTER. 


‘The Hon’ble Mr. Justice. RANKIN. 
The Hon'ble Mr. W. F. Rick, 0.8.1., C.1.B., 1.0.8. 


The Hon'ble Mr. Tuomas Sutra. 


Sardar Sahibzada Suutan Aumap Kuan. 


Mr. H. WILutAMSON, M.B.E., 1.P., Secretary. 


Mr, L. L, TOMKINS, C.LE., Deputy Inspector-General of Police. 


By the President— 

Q. Mr. Tomkins, you are Deputy Inspector-General 
of Police? 

A, Yes, Sir. . 

Q. Were you asked to deal with the question of 
securing the conviction of the promoters and leaders 
ine the disturbances? 

A. Yes, Sir.: 

Q. And had you also to explore the organisation, if 
any, underlying the disturbances? ’ 

A, Yes, Sir. sei 

Q. You made your investigations I think in conjunc- 
tion with Mr. Cocks, the Deputy Inspector-General of 
Police, Criminal Investigation Department? 


A, That is correct, Sir. - 

Q. And did you utilise the staff of that department as 
it stood? = . 

A. Yes, Sir. 


Q. Was that in order not to dislocate the existing 
organisation ? 
A, Yes, Sir, and to avoid the delay of getting extra 
men. 
Q. Did that arrangement work smoothly? 
A, Yes, Sir. 
Q. Did you divide the disturbed area into three sec- 
tions— 
(a) Amritsar and country south of Lahore, includ- 
ing Kasur and Khem Karn, etc., 
(b) Labore headquarters, and 
(c) Gujranwala and places north of Lahore? 


A, Yes, Sir. 

Q. Did you then divide the staff of the Criminal In- 
vestigation Department into three equal sections? 

A, Yes. 

Q. To the first section were deputed Mr. Howell, 
Superintendent of Police, Criminal Branch, and Sardar 
Bahadur Sukha Singh, Deputy Superintendent? 

A, Yes, Sir. 

Q. And they had one-third of the staff of Inspectors, 
sub-inspectors and subordinates of the Criminal In- 
vestigation Department? 

A. That is correct, Sir. 

Q. To the second section were deputed Mr. Bowing, 
Superintendent of Police, Political Branch, and Khan 
Sahib Abdul Aziz, Deputy Superintendent, with a simi- 
lar staff? : 

A. Correct, Sir. 

Q. And to the third was Mr. Ikram-ul-Haq, Deputy 
Superintendent, detailed? I think Mr. Isemonger was 
originally sclected to take charge of the third section, 
but he had other work to do? 

A. Yes, Bir. 

Q. And did you issue instructions to the Superin- 
tendents of Police of tho districts concerned? 

A, Yes, Sir. 

Q. What instructions did you send to them? 

A. I sent them the uames of the people who 
were to help them, that is, the Criminal Investi- 


gation staff, and asked that they should assist the en-' 


quiry. I gave them the lines on which the enquiry wax 
to bo held and I asked that the cases which were com- 
plete should be sent in without delay, and that the 


cases which required further investigation should be 
kept until they were ready. 

Q. As we know, two Special Commissions were set up 
in order to try the more important cases. Did you de- 
tail certain officers for work at these Commissions? 

A. There were four Special Commissions in all. 

Q. Did you detail certain officers to attend to them? 

A. I got them deputed by the Inspector-General, 
court inspectors and a court staff. 

Q. What arrangements did you make in connection 
with the work? 

A. One court inspector and one court sub-inspector, 
together with clerks and orderlies, were deputed to each 
court and they were instructed to carry on the ordinary 
court duties in accordance with the requirements: of 
the courts. 

Q. What were the duties of those officers? 

A. They had to arrange for the summoning of wit- 
nesses, to get the processes issued, to have the papers 
and exhibits and every other document or article in 
tonnection with the case present at the time required, 
and they had to keep those documents when the courts 
were not sitting, and they had to maintain a register of 
the cases sent for trial and the results. 

Q. In consequence of the numbers of people involved, 
were the lockups in a congested state? 

A. Yes, Sir, they were at the beginning, and it was 
in order to relieve them that I called upon the police to 
sond up the cases which were complete immediately. 

Q. And were those cases dealt with as soon as pos- 
sible? 

A. As soon as possible. : 

Q. The cases that were dealt with at first were cases 
where the evidence was readily available? 

A, Yes, Sir. is, 

Q. But if further investigation was required? 

A. Then they could not be immediately sent up 
ice trial and had to wait till the investigation was com- 
plete. ¥ 5 

Q. Was there any case purposely delayed? 

A. Not to my knowledge, except for the completion 
of the investigation. 

Q. You issued instructions explaining the new proce- 
dure to be adopted and the method of preparing the 
précis of evidence? G 

A, I did, Bir. 

Q. And each case with its précis of evidence was to 
be accompanied to the office’ of the Criminal Investiga- 
tion Department by an officer of police who had taken 
part in the investigation and by the accused persons? 

A. That is correct, Sir. 

Q. What procedure then followed? 

A, The case was brought by the officer who had in- 
vestigated to the office of the Criminal Investigation 
Department, where I was sitting, and I vetted it with 
him, asking questions which were neces to eluci- 
date information which was not readily available from 
the papers, and if I was satisfied that the case was a 
good one, I cither took it personally or, where it was a 
plain case, I sent it to the Legal Remembrancer, who 
again vetted it from the legal point of view, and if 
he found there was a primd facie case, he framed the 
charges and sent it for trial to the Commission, 
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Q. Looking at the situation as a whole, what view 
have you to express as to the efficiency of the officers? _ 

A. I found them extremely good. he police did 
“heir work extremely well as far as I am aware. 

Q. And you yourself closely examined them upon the 
different cases? 

A. In every case, Sir. . . 

Q. I think you were faced with a considerable diffi- 
culty in consequence of the magnitude of the cases? 

A. That is so. 

Q. Did that render it difficult to place the cases 
before the courts in a form that would not lead to con- 
fusion? 

A. It did, that was a difficulty. 

Q. I think the procedure in the Commissions, al- 
though they were Summary General Court-Martial in 
a sense, had a pretty lengthy procedure? 

A, It was very lengthy, very detailed and very care- 
ful. 

Q. In some cases, as we know, large numbers of 
people were charged with the same offence, and in the 
same indictment? 

A, Yes, Sir. 

Q. And particularly ig the Lahore and Amritsar con- 
spiracy cases? F 

A, That is so. 

Q. Did you find in these cases it was difficult to deal 
with the people separately except in the group system? 

A, Tho difticulty was to keep the cases down in point 
of size and so prevent complication at the trials. There 
was a mass of identification evidence which was very 
difficult to deal with. 

Q. As the work increased, were more cases sent to 
be tried by Summary Courts-Martial than had originally 
been the case? 

A. That was the case. 

Q. Why was that? 

A, Because the Commissions were unable to take 
any more work. 

Q. And the Commissions I think were limited in the 
sentences they were entitled to pronounce. They were 
not entitled to pronounce sentences of short imprison- 
ment? 

A. That is also the case. 

Q. I suppose you came to consider the sentences that 
Summary Courts-Martial could pronouce adequate for 
the less serious offences? 

A, That is so, Sir. 


By the Hon’ble Mr. Justice Rankin— : 

Q. Did you notice any difference in the procedure in 
the three different sections, or were they all the same? 

A. In the three different sections. I am not quite 
clear. 3 

Q. You told us you divided the work into three 
different sections and had a staff for each? 

A. No, I noticed no difference. 

Q. When you began your work, I gather that the 
local magistrate had already arrested everybody he 
thought there was evidence against and these people 
were under arrest at the time you began; is that so? 

A. Most of them. 

Q. Now with regard to these three sections, in some 
places is it not the case that people, before trial, were 
taken before a magistrate for remand from time to time 
and in other places that system was not adopted? 

A. IT have no knowledge of that, Sir; I was not there. 

Q. Had you anything t6 do with considering the 
question whether persons whose cases could not be 
investigated in a short time should be admitted to bail? 

A. No, I had nothing to do with that. No question 
of bail came before me at all. 

Q. Had you any difficulty as regards the question of 
commitment of accused persons owing to the large num- 
bers of witnesses concerned? . 

A, There was difficulty in several cases in the courts 
and in some instances the courts required the accused 
to show cause for which they wanted the witnesses. It 
did not come really within the scope of my work, but 
i knew of it. 

- Q. Could you tell me from your knowledge whether 
it was the general practice in the Summary Courte to 


refuse to summon, on behalf of the accused, witnesses 
except from the immediate neighbourhood? 

A. I had nothing to do with the procedure of Sum- 
mary Courts because I was working at the provincial 
headquarters, and the Summary, Courts were working 
at the headquarters of the ditferent districts. They 
did not come within the scope of my work. 

@. The decision whether some witnesses should bo 
examined or not rested, 1 take it, with the court? 

A, Yes. 

@. And the officers deputed simply carried out 
the orders of the court in that respect? 

A. Quite so. F 

@. Did you have occasion ever, in the course of 
your dutics, to visit any of these lockups or places 


_ Where the persons accused were being detained? 


A. I went down to the City Kotwali on one occa- 
sion in Lahore. 

Q. On that occasion was tho accommodation for 
prisoners reasonable according to ordinary 
standards? 

A.I think so; the lockups were full, but they 
were not overcrowded. 

Q. The men you saw there, were they kept in 
solitary confinement? 

A. No, Sir. 

Q. Was any temporary accommodation employed 
at that place or was it the ordinary accommoda- 
tion? 

A. The ordinary accommodation was used. 

Q. As regards the Summary Courts, first of all 
they tried cases of alleged offences against the Mar- 
tial Law proclamations? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Apart from that, certain officers had power 
to try cases for offences committed before Martial 
Law came into existence? 

A. J do not know. My duty was principally with 
the Commissions sitting in Lahore, and I have very 
little, or practically no knowledge of what the Sum- 
mary Courts-Martial did at the headquarters of the 
districts. I was unable to visit any of the head- 
quarters or districts owing to the pressure at 
Lahore. : 

Q. When the” investigation of a caso was com- 
pleted and it caine up to you and you did not think 
4t very serious, did you decide or did the Legal 
Remembrancer decide to send it back for instruc- 
tions to the Summary Court? 

A. He and I in consultation. 

Q. As regards cases you returned for trial by 
Summary Court, were they cases of offences com- 
mitted before the introduction of Martial Law? 

A: They were cases in which no overt act had 
been committed. 

Q. Yes, but in cases where you determined that 
the men should be tried by a Summary Court, were 
they cases of alleged offences committed durmg the 
riots and before Martial Law, or were they cases of 
offences committed after Martial Law had been 
intraduced ? 

A. I think they all came into the jurisdiction of 
Martial Law. 

Q. I dare say they did, but I am trying to get 
my mind clear on the question whether the bulk of 
these people would be people arrested in connection 
with the riots? 

A. Yes. 


Q. Some of them would be arrested no doubt after 
the introduction of Martial Law, but other offences 
were offences committed before Martial Law had 
been proclaimed in that area? 


A. There must have been men like that amongst 
them. 


@. And among the cases you returned to be tried 
by Summary Courts you included a good many cases 
where the offence jriable was committed prior to 
the introduction of Martial Law? 


A. It may have beon so. I kept no notes regard- 
ing that particular point. 

Q. Then when an accused was returned to the 
Summary Court, was he returned with the charge 
framed under the Indian Penal Code? 
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A. No, I think they were sont back without the 
charge being framed. We decided whether they 
were fit cases to go before the Commissions, and if 
they wero not they were returned without a charge 
being framed. 

Q. But for purposes of the investigation before 
you I take it the investigation was always with a 
view to showing whether there was a case or not 
under some section of the Indian Penal Code or 
other statutory law? 

A. That is so. The police put their own sections 
or according to their lights. 

Q. Was it the fact that the Commissions were very 
busy that induced you to send a good many of these 
eases to Summary Courts? 

A. If tne Commissions had had the time to take 
them, we should undoubtedly have sent them all to 
the Commissions, but we found the Courts so con- 
gested and their time booked up so much in advance 
that Mr. Ellis und I came to the conclusion that it 
would be advisable to return all cases in which no 
overt act had been committed. 

Q. Uf course certain offences you would always 
send before the Commission, graver offences? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Any question of waging war? 

A. That would always go to the Commission. 

Q. Any question of sedition? 

A. Quite so; the only cases that wore returned 
on that account were those in which it was sought 
to prove that the man had been a member of an 
unlawful assembly, where no overt act had been 
committed, and for that it was considered that a 
sentence of two years’ simple imprisonment would 
be ample. 

Q. The Summary Courts had no cases before them 
charged under the section about sedition? 

A. No cases that came through me. In fact I may ~ 
say they never had them. 

Q. There were scme cases, I think, where the 
chargo ultimately alleged was that of being a mem- 
ber of an unlawful assombly and committing mis- 
chief by fire? ‘ a 

A. There may have been cases of that nature. G 
Q. Was that a charge which you would send © 
before the Summary Courts or before the Commis- 
sion? 

Q. If the mischief committed by fire was the por- 
tion of a building, it was invariably sent before a 
Ccmmission. That would come into the category of 
an overt act. 

Q. In connection with the attacks upon communi- 
cations, I think there were a good many persons 
tried under sections of the Railway Act or Posts 
and Telegraphs Act? 


A. Yes. 

Q. Those I think were mostly tried locally by 
Summary Courts? 

A. Some of them were. 

. Some were not? 
. Some of them. A large majority of them went 
before the Commission. 

Q. I rather gather from the printed statement 
put before ys by the Legal Remembrancer, Mr. 
Ellis, who is not in India at the moment, that, in 
spite of the fact that it was considered that every 
person who took part in agitation leading to riot 
might be held to be guilty of conspiracy, the only 
persons who were charged with conspiracy in that 
sense were the accused in the three conspiracy cases, 
the Lahore, Amritsar and the Gujranwala con- 
spiracy cases, is that so? -. . 

A. I have no notes upon the point, but I think 
that is the correct statement. 

Q. I understand that the reason why that state 
ment was made was that it was desired to have a 
judicial finding upon the question whether there 


had been a conspiracy in fact or not in these three. : 


different cases? 

A. I know he held that view, but it really does 
not come into the scope of my police work. 

Q. You were not tho person who decided it? 

A. I had nothing to do with the framing of the 
cherie ; it did not come into the scope of my duties 
at . 


Mr. L. L. 
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By Sardar Sahibzada Sultan Ahmad Khan— 

@. How long have you been connected with the 
Punjab? 

A. Since 1901. ’ 

Q. How long have you been at the head of the 
c. 1. DP? 

A. Over four years. i 

Y. Were you in the C. I. D. before. also? 

A. I took over charge in tho C. 1. D. in September 
1914, and in one capacity or another I was in it til) 
January 1919, about 4 years and 2 months. 

Q. Then in your capacity as head of the C. I. D. 
you were in constant touch with what was going 
on in the province? 

A. 1 am expected to be. : 

Q. Taking these various districts of Lahore, Amrit- 
sar and Gujranwala where Martial Law was pro- 
claimed, what was the state of the political parties 
in those places? 

A. At what time? 

Q. Before the disturbances, say in February or 
March 

A. It was apparent that there was a distinct feel- 
ing working up. Up to the time I left the C. I. D. 
in January, I noticed there- was ‘a growing feeling 
of unrest. 

Q. You left in January this year? 

A. Yes. When I guve over charge, I had already 
cbhserved a growing unrest in the principal towns of 
the Punjab, especially in those you mentioned. 

Q. Throughout the province? 

A. No. I won't go so far as that. It was 
apparently Lahore, Amritsar—thcse two certainly. 

. What was that due to? 

. It was due in part to economic causes; appar- 
ently, I think, to the Turkish question, also to, I 
think, the general unrest caused by the war. 

In what sense was it a general unrest? 

A. I think the war has upset the whole world. It 
was apparent in every country in the world. 

Q. Were there any political or other organisations 
with the object of subverting Government? 

A. I do not think there was any organisation in 
connection with the subverting of Government. But 
there was certainly an organisation organised 
against the constituted authority. 

Q. In what way? 

A. It was apparent in the newspapers; it was 
apparent in the speeches made from the platforms. 

Q. T asked about some organisation? 

A. The organisation was apparent in the news- 
papers. 

Q. That was the inference from what you read in 
the newspapers? 

A, Yes. 

Q. I think you are not aware of any organisation? 

A. Not in the Punjab. 

Q. You mentioned two places? 

A. There was no organisation in the Punjab; not 
so far as I am aware of, but later on of course there 
were local conspiracies which were started in the 
principal towns. 

Q. Local conspiracies in the principal towns? 

A. Not in all the principal towns. In Lahore, 
Amritsar and Gujranwala. 

Q. In three towns? 

A. And I may also include Kasur. 

Q. What was the nature of these conspiracies? 
Let us take, for instance, Lahore? 

A. The conspiracies were constituted by the lead- 
ing agitators who were subsequently convicted. 

Q. What did they do? 

A. They conspired. 

Q. Conspired to do what? 

ce To agitate and excite people against Govern 
ment, 

Q. In what manner? 

‘A. By holding mectings, making specches. 


Q. Which ce you refer to? 


A. Those held in Lahore. There were several held 
in Lahore, Amritsar and Gujranwala. There were 
two, I think, in Kasur. 


Q. You were aware as to what was said in those 
meetings? 
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A. I read the speeches during the enquiries. I 
have not got the reports here. 

Q. What was said in those meetings? 

A. To sum up, gonerally, the speeches were very 
wild and violent. 

Q. And who were those speakers who made violent 
speeches ? 

A. I cannot give you the names. T have not got 
the reports of the meetings here. I went through 
them at the time of my enquiry, when the informa- 
tion was put forward in the précis of evidence. 

Q. May I take it that the conspiracy, in your 
oyinion, consisted of holding of meetings and mak- 
ing of speeches? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Nothing beyond that? 

A. In various places, omissarics were discovered. 
They wore sent out from the different centres. For 
instance, emissaries from Amritsar visited Kasur. 

Q. What did they do there? 

A: They went there to spread sedition. 

Q. What did they do there? 

A. I do not know; we never got them. Their 
presence was reported. They came there and 
spread unrest by means of threatening the shop- 
keepers that they would boycott their shops. 

Q. They told them to shut their shops? 

A, That if they did not fall in with them, their 
supplies would be cut off. 

Q. What is the agitation you refer to? 

A. The holding of the hartal. 

Q. That is, if the Kasur people did not hold a 
hartal their supplies would be cut off? 

A. It was done in Kasur, and also in Ambala and 
in Rohtak. 

Q. By whom? 

A. By people from Delhi. 
also visited Karnal. 

Q. Those are Delhi people who went to Amritsar? 

A. Delhi people. 

Q. The Amritsar people only went so far as 
Kasur? 

A. So far as T know, they certainly went to 
Kasur; they might have gone to other places also. 

Q. We were just talking about Lahore. Nobody 
went from Lahore anywhere? 

A. I cannot say; they might have done. . 

Q. You would know it? 

A. I should not necessarily know it. 

Q. Then may I take it that so far as Lahore and 
Amritsar are concerned, the only form of conspiracy 
that took place was agitation started at these meet- 
irgs and also the inducing of people to shut their 
shops? 

A. I include also the newspaper articles, speeches 
from platforms, and emissaries. 

Q. Emissaries to ask people to shut their shops? 

A. Yes, under threats that they would cut off 
their supplies if they did not obey. 

Q. Nothing more happened? 

A. Something more might have happened. 

Q. What about Gujranwala? 

A. Emissaries had been present at Chuharkana in 
the Gujranwala District and the probability is that 
they also went up to Lahore which is quite close to 
Gujranwala. 

Q. Did the Gujranwala people come from Gujran- 
wala to Lahore and induce the people to shut their 
shops there? 

A. I cannot say; the two places were so close to 
each other. 

Q. You have no definite knowledge. 

A. We have not got emissaries there. 

Q. In Gujranwala, did any conspiracy take place? 
Any agitation, any meetings? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Aro there any newspapers there in Gujran- 
walaP 

A. The newspapers from Lahore 
Gujranwala. 

Q. So far as the people of Gujranwala were con- 
cerned, the form of agitation that took place there 
was through meetings only? 


People from Lahore 
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A. No; I think they had access to Lahore news- 
papers. 

Q. They also wrote to the Lahore newspapers? 

A. They had access to the Lahore newspapers. 
That is to say, the Lahore papers circulated in 
Gujranwala. F 

@. The Lahore people agitating and the Gujran- 
wala people reading the reports of the agitation in 
the newspapers are different things. What did the 
Gujranwala people do except reading the news- 
papers? 

A. I think they agitated by means of meetings 
and by wild and violent speeches. 

Q. In the meetings? 

A. In the meetings; as I said before, there was a 
local conspiracy, agitators pulling the wires and 80 
on. 

Q. How did the conspiracy show itself? Was it 
through meetings? 

_ A. Through meetings; through the sccrot meet- 
ings that were held there. 

@. Were there secret meetings? 

A. There were secret meetings in Gujranwala to 
which the public would not be admitted. Just the 
seme in Amritsar and Lahore too. 

Q. And you have got the reports of these? 

A. All the information that we had was put for- 
ward at the trials. 

Q. The speeches of tho secret meetings were put 
forward ? E 

A. Yes. . 

_ Q. Besides the three districts, according to your 
information, in your opinion, was any other dis- 
trict. or headquarters where there was any agita- 
tion against the Government, or any sedition? 

A. Because a hartal constitutes the cutting off of 
unrest and as I have just said emissaries went from 
Delhi to Ambala and Rohtak. 

Q. At Ambala? Was there any disturbance at 
Ambala? 

A. A hartal was held there much against the wish 
of the shopkeepers. 

Q. And that was in connection with a conspiracy? 

A. 1 think it was tho beginning of it. 

Q. Hartal was the beginning of the conspiracy? 

A. I do not quite follow. 

Q. Hartal was not the result of conspiracy? 

A. It depends how you look at it. 

Q. You said there were other districts beyond these 
three whore there was some conspiracy? You men- 
tioned Ambala and Rohtak? . 

A. T would say that they constituted the hartal 
against the authority of the Government; that prob- 
ohly constituted the beginning of the conspiracy. 

Q. A hartal against the constituted authority of 
Government? 

A. A general hartal, 

Q. How is a hartal 
authority ? 4 

A. Because a hartal constitutes the cutting off of 
supplies which is a recognised form of warfare. 

Q. Cutting off of supplies from Government 
officials? =~ 

A. That is a well known form of warfare. 

Q. And hartal takes that form? 

A. It naturally does; because the shopkeepers shut 
their shops. 

Q. They may do so on account of sorrow or any 
other thing? 

A. That might be for a short time. 
metive is absent. 

Q. That is, cutting off supplies? 

A. They would open their shops after a short 
time; besides the whole city would not do it at 
once, and that for a long period. 

Q. Hartal then means that everybody should shut 
their shops? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Then the general closing of shops would con- 
stitute defiance of authority? 

A. If it is done with the object of cutting off the 
supplies from Government officials. 


against the constituted 
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Q. That was the object imported into it when they 
held the hartal? ‘ 

A. I think it was done with the object of starving 
the Government officials. . 

Q. Hartul is also observed on other occasions? 

A. It may be. 

@. It may not be to cut off supplies? 

A. If the hartal is held with some other object it 
results in‘the cutting off of supplies. 

Q. Is it also not a form of protest if there is any 
ground to show their displeasure or certain other 
thing? 

A. It might be. 

Q. Are you not aware that a hartal was started 
with the object of protesting against the passing of 
the Rowlatt Act? 

A. This particular one. 

(@. All these hartals which resulted in some places 
in disturbances were held because Mr. Gandhi 
started the movement? 

A. Yes, he did. * 

Q. It was with the object of protesting against 
the Bill and not of waging war or cutting off of the 
supplies? 

A. I think the prolonged hartal which he organ- 
ised and which went on here in Lahore for some 15 
days or so, was done with the object of preventing 
Government officials and Europeans generally from 
obtaining supplies. 

Q. It caused 
naturally. 

A. Yes. 

Q. This hartal you regard as making war against 
Government because it cut off supplies? 

A. Yes, 

Q. How many 
period ? 

A. I think only one—in Lahore. 

Q. You do not know anything as to what was done 
in’ Amritsar? 

A. Not in regard to the lockup. 

Q. Was there sufficient room for the people who 
were put in there? 

A. T could not say. 
me. 

Q. You had no complaints as to the condition 
prevailing there? £ 

A. Everybody who came before me had an oppor- 
tunity of doing so. 

Q. Did they come before you. i 

A. Practically all did. Except those cases in 
which from papers it appeared that it was unneces- 
sary to send to the Commission. 

Q. Only those cases which came up before you? . 

A. There were those cases which from an examin- 
ation of the papers I thought unnecessary to send 
to the Commission on account of the Commission 
being over-worked; I took the papers for having 
them put to the Legal Remembrancer, and in those 
circumstances IT did not see them. 

Q. Do I understand that you had dealt with more 
important cases, more serious cases? 

A, All those that were brought in to me IT had to 
deal with. 

0. T understand vou to sav when vou first dealt 
with a caso if you had any legal difficulty you sent 
it to the Legal Remembrancer ? 

A. Not necessarily: two of the important cases I 
took to him and discussed with him. 

Q. Whether to send them to the Commission or 
not? 

A. It might be a legal point. I might want his 
advice from a legal point of view. I saw him most 
days; sometimes 2 or 3 times a day. 

Q. What were the cases which you regarded as 
serious offences in your opinion and which you 
thought necessary should be tried by a Commission? 
Which wero the cases? 

A. All those in which rioting was committed. 

Q. So if anybody took part in rioting, if he helped 
the burning of railways, that case would be sent to 
a Commission. Tf a man had looted a railway train 
he would be sent for tria] before a Commission, 


inconveniences to everybody, 


lockups did you visit during the 


I had no complaints made to 


Under what charge was he sent inP 

A. I do not quite follow the question. 

Q. If any person committed any offence, des- 
troyed any railway, or cut. the wires or burnt any- 
thing, you said you would send him to the Com- 
mission? _ 

A. Yes. 

Q. Suppose a person had gone and helped in 
derailing trains, the matter came before you and 
you thought it a serious charge. Under what sec- 
tion of the Penal Code did you charge him? 

A. That would be for the Legal Remembrancer to 
settle. I had nothing to do with it. I merely put 
the facts before him and he applied the law. 

Q. You simply put the facts? 

A. I had nothing to do with the framing of 
charges. 

Q. You gave him facts and he framed the charges. 

A. On his own account; I had nothing to do with 
it. ° 
Q. So, every case had to do through him, I spre- 
sume. 

A. Yes. Go to him, not necessarily through him, 
because some he sent back. 

Q. Had to go to him, and then he had to decide 
whether it was to go to this tribunal or not? 

A. Yes. i 

Q. You also stated that there was some difficulty 
about the identification of these persons? 

A. I had nothing to do with identification. When 
tho cases came, the investigations were completed 
and the identifications had already been held. 

Y. Then vou transferred the case to the Legal 
Remembrancer P 

A. Yes. 2 

Q. And were you ever present jin court when the 
eases were on? - 

A. I attended several cases, not for a lengthy 
period, just to see how things were going on. Some 
of course were held in the same building where Mr. 
Fllis’s office was, only in another part of the build- 
ing. Usually after I had settled anything, I walked 
round just to see how things went on. 

Q. Otherwise you did not go? 

; A. I was constantly in the courts some time each 
ay. 

Q. To see whether the accused were given suffi- 
cient time to produce witnesses and other things? 

A. That is matter for the court to decide. 


By Mr. Herbert, Government Advocate— 

Q. Were you aware of the special instructions 
issued in regard to the treatment of the under-trial 
prisoners in jail? 

A. Certainly. Under-trial prisoners in jail were 
allowed to take their own bedding and have their 
own food. 

Q. You saw them yourself? 

A. I think I went through them. 

Q. There were four Commissions appointed by 
Government. Was the Lahore Leader Case tried in 
one of the Commissions by Mr. Justice Leslie Jones? 

(The question was disallowed by the President.) 

Q. Is it a fact that most of the cases dealt with 
by Mr. Ellis were discussed by you and him together? 

A, Invariably. 

Q. Have you read Mr. Ellis’s statement? 

A. T have. 

Q. Can you say whether the facts as arranged by 
him are quite correct? - 


A. I think they are quite correct. I went through 
them carefully. 


Q. Mr. Ellis has also annexed a tabular state- 
ment showing the particulars of cases tried by Com- 
missions and of punishments inflicted in each case. 
Were those correct? 

A. They may be taken as correct. 

Q. It is quite sufficient to bring the statement on 
record. (With the approval of the Committee, the 
statement was put on record.)* 

A. I may say this statement was compiled from 
the Court registers. 


? Printed in Volume VI, 
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20 December 1919.) 


The Hon'ble Mr. C. A. H. TownsEnp. 


The Hon’ble Mr. C. A. H. TOWNSEND, I.C.S., Director of Civil Supplies in the Punjab. 


By the President— & ee: 

Q. Mr. Townsend, you were Director of Civil Sup- 
plies in the Punjab? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. When were you appointed to that post? 

A. In May 1918. The post was created; it did not 
exist before. 

Q. Was that created in consequence of the diffi- 


culties arising out of fluctuation in prices of essen- 
tial commodities? ; : 
A. Not primarily that. We were primarily 


appointed to assist the railways by informing them 
a3 to what articles should have priority independent 
of civil needs. : 

@. I suppose the question of fluctuation of prices 
has been a serious one during the war in India as 
much as it had been in England? 

A. Very much. We had a very bad monsoon, and 
the functions of the Director of Civil Supplies then 
assumed very much more importance than before. 

Q. In consequence of the bad monsoon, did the 
prices of some of the essentials of life rise to a 
higher figure? : 

A. Very much 80; for instance, wheat went up in 
price in December 1917 and December 1918 by 
about 40 per cent. and similar considerations applied 
to other food grains. 

Q. Had the wages of the poorer classes risen in 
proportion to the rise in price of commodities? 

A. { have been studying the question, and I havo 
made some detailed enquiries in this matter. The 
ecenclusion I have arrived at is that generally in tho 

+ province wages of unskilled labour had risen in pro- 
portion, in villages particularly so because they 
generally got, in addition to money wago, ono or 
two meals 2 day from their employers, and to that 
extent they have got free food. However, in the 


towns skilled labour had not had its wages risen to. 


the same extent as the cost of living had risen, and 
the high prices particularly affected clerks and 
people on fixed incomes. 

Q. So that fluctuation in prices was a cause of 
uneasiness to a number of people who had to depend 
for their livelihood on what they carn? 

A. Very much so, Sir. My. own view is that the 
trouble in this province is due at least 50 per cent. 
to economic troubles. . 

Q. I think in your official capacity, you had to 
take certain means in order to minimise the trouble? 

A. We tried to do so. 

QY. Were you successful or not? 

A. That is another matter. 

Q. The regulation of prices of commodities by fix- 
ing maximum and minimum prices is a difficult 
thing? 

A. Universal experience shows it, and our experi- 
fence is the same. 

Q. You attempted to fix prices, I think? 

A. We only attempted generally in the province 
by this acquisition of wheat. Of course Colonel 
Johnson and I co-operated greatly in the fixing of 
prices in Lahore, and to some extent in the other 
towns, where they tried to fix prices; it was exceed- 
ingly difficult. : 

Q. About acquisition of wheat, for a time T think 
there had been prohibition of exportation from the 
Punjab and from the Punjab to other provinces and 
from India as a whole to Europe? 

A. That prohibition was put on about October 
1918, but we had to export to other provinces of 
India. otherwise they would have starved. 

Q. Then there was never prohibition to other 
provinces? 

A. Never, 
regulated. 

Q. I think there was some curtailment of the out- 
side supplies, from Australin ? 

A. This province never imports as a rule wheat 
from Australia. 

Q. If there was a curtailment of the supply that 
India generally was getting from Australia, that 


VOL, V 


but the prohibition on export was 


that India imports any wheat. 


would lead to greater exportation from the Punjab 
than would otherwise take place? 

A. 1 am speaking from memory. I do not think 
We export wheat, far 
more than we import wheat. Last year on account 
of exceptional conditions, we did import Australian 
wheat. 

@Q. Was it in consequence of the bad monsoon ? 

A. Quite so. 

@. About the acquisition of wheat, what exactly 
was done? Was all the wheat in the province 
acquired by Government? 

A. No; the exact figures are given in the state- 
ment which I have submitted, of which you may 
have a copy. 

Q. I do not want to go into details. 
me roughly? 

A, The total amount of wheat in the province was 
over 3 million tons and the total quantity that was 
acquired by Government was 16,600 tons out of 3 
millions. That was the total amount of our acquiasi- 
tions. 

Q. What was the object of acquiring that? 

A. The object of acquiring wheat was to bring 
home to the speculators who came very much to the 
fore during these troublesome times on accunt of 
the scarcity of things generally that Government 
was watching the situation, and that speculation 
might be dangerous, and there was the possibility of 
Government taking the wheat at a price perhaps 
even less than that at which they paid for it; there- 
by we discouraged and prevented their buying more 


Can you tell 


‘wheat and tried to keep prices down, at any rate to 


prevent them going up. 

Q. What did Government do with the wheat 
acquired ? 

A. It was made ‘over for the requirements of 
Indian Army, and to some extent cheap grain shops 
for the poor were opened. 

Q. Did you find whether the action of Government 
was appreciated or misunderstood generally by the 
people in connection with this matter? 

A. It was appreciated by some of the more intelli- 
gent gentlemen of the province. On the whole, how- 
over, I am inclined to say it was misunderstood, 
because it did not have the effect which we had hoped 
of bringing the prico of wheat permanently down. 

Q. How do you account for that? 

A. Because we could not possibly take up as much 
wheat as was needed to be purchased in this pro- 
vince, not only for the Army but for other pro- 
vinces, We were taking at Rs. 5-40 per maund, 
and a man from Bombay would come prepared to 
pay Rs. 10 a maund. We learnt it was obvious that 
we could not permanently fix the price of wheat. If 
we had taken the whole wheat that was wanted for 
export or for military needs that would have 
changed the situation. 

Q. Were there rumours circulated as to the object 
of the Government in acquiring wheat? 

A. So I have been informed. 

Q. What were they? 

A. That the mere object of the Government in 
acquiring wheat was to get wheat cheap and the 
Government had no other motive except benefitting 
their own pockets. That was the one rumour that 
was very strongly circulated. ‘ 

Q. No doubt there is no foundation for that? 

A. Not in the least, Sir. 

Q. You mention about the fluctuations in price of 
wheat, but I do not know if you have got a state- 
ment of the fluctuations in the essential articles of 
food, ete.? : 

A. T have got a statement and I shall be very glad 
to give you a copy of it. Kerosene oil is a thing 
which caused as much trouble. There was a world 
shortage of kerosene oil. Between December Ist, 
1914, and December Ist, 1918, it rose 67 per cent. 
in price. Ghee between December Ist, 1914, and 
December 1st, 1918, went up 86 per cent. in price, 
but since then it has almost gone up 150 per cent, 


Qa 
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19 December 1919.] 


The Hon'ble Mr. C. A. H. TownsEenp. 


(Concluded. 


I have mentioned about wheat. Wheat flour also 
went up in price, Iron which is a thing of very 
common consumption went up 480 per cent; English 
cloth 276 per cent.; Indian piecegoods about 200 
per cent.; country. leather 125 per cent. ; cotton 400 
per cent.; sugar 168 per cent. in price. All these 
went up very considerably. That caused great suf- 
fering to people of fixed incomes. 

Q. You say you have got a statement? 

A. I will let you have a copy* of it, Sir. 

Q. That is briefly the gist of your statement. 
Owing to tho rise in prices, there was a considerable 
amount of discontent and dissatisfaction? 

A. Yes, Sir, but I would qualify that by saying 
that discontent and dissatisfaction were to a large 
extent confined to the inhabitants of towns, because 
the inhabitants of villages, at any rate the larger 
holders, produced these things which they were able 
to sell at high prices. 

Q. And in particular, may I take it, that in towns 
particularly it was thought that on the armistice 
occurring, you would altogether get back the normal 
prices? 

A. That was the general impression. 

Q. Was there a considerable amount of unrest in 
consequence of that hope not being realised ? 

A. Yes, the prices are even now very much higher 
than they were any timo during the war. 

Q. Are you regulating prices just now? 

A, Wo never attempt to regulate them generally. 
All I do is to facilitate trade as much as possible, 
and always to dispute wheat and grain being taken 
away from this province to other provinces of India. 
No wheat is allowed to leave India at present. 

Q. I suppose during the war that railway restric- 
tions of curtailing transport from one province to 
another would have the same bad effect on trade? 


A. Undoubtedly trade and movement inside the 
province too were very seriously restricted. 


By the Hon'ble Mr. Juatice Rankin— 

"Q. Apart from the particular statistics of these 
particular commodities which you are going to give 
us, have you at any time made a typical family 
budget to find out by how much per cent. the cost of 
living has gone up roughly? 

A. TI have rough figures to that extent. I have 
got an assistant who kindly worked out for me a 
comparative statement} of the cost of living for a 
clerk on Rs. 50 a month with his family. He worked 
out in detail the inereases up to December 1918, 
that is about a year ago, and they have not changed 
much since then. The cost of living had increased 
for such clerks by 62 per cent. or about 60 per cent. 
T have similar statements, but not in the samo 
detail. 

Q. I do not think you said anything about rice. 
Is that an important commodity in this province? 

‘A. No. It is a staple article for the hill tribes, 
and largely used by Kashmir pandits of whom we 
have a certain amount in the towns. ‘Otherwise it 
is only used for weddings and funerals. 


Q. Is there in this province an index of prices 
kept up from month to month? 


A. It is kept by. the Director of Statistics. We re- 
cord our prices, but I cannot say at this moment 
whether the figures you wish ean he obtained. We 
got them from the Director of Statistics, Caleutta. 

Q. There will be such a thing, I suppose? 

A. We regularly keep a record of our prices; every 
fortnight or every month we get it in detail. 

Q. No doubt there is an indext of prices somewhere 
maintained, probably by the Director of Statistics, 
Caleutta? 

‘A. Yes, certainly; it is published in the Gazette 
of India. 

Q. And reduced to graphP 

A. Yes. 


* Vide Statement IT, p. 183, 
+ Vide Statem-nt T, p. 132. 
t Vide page 181. 


By the Hon'ble Mr. Thomas Smith— 

Q. Mr. Townsend, were these high prices of crops, 
cotton and wheat beneficial to the cultivators in the 
Punjab? 

A. Yes, cultivators of large holdings; it was ques- 
tionable with regard to cultivators of very small 
holdings, such as those who had a couple of acres. 
On the whole cultivators in this province had - the 
benefit of the high prices, specially in the canal 
célonies where people had large holdings. 

Q. I do not suppose they got the full benefit of the 
increase in prices? 

A. No; but they were doing so to an increasing 
extent from year to year. They are getting more 
wealthy and at present they have held up a great 
deal of their grain; they have not sold it; they have 
not been forced to put it on the market. 

Q. They used to sell the crop as soon as it ripened. © 
They are doing so less and less every year, as the 
state of the ryots is much better now? 

A. Yes, specially in the canal colonies where you 
have commercial agriculture, 

Q. And co-operative banks have been doing much 
good P 

A. Yes; they have heen very successful specially 
among the Sikh districts and also among the Musal- 
man districts, I think. They have been very success- 
ful on the whole. 

Q. And I think you did your level best to give as 
much as possible to Punjab in the way of cloth. 

A, Standard cloth was very successful here. We 
did our best in all these ways; the suggestions, so 
far as they went, were successful. We were always 
fighting about kerosene oil. I gave every possible 
holp to import anything they wanted. We had con- 
siderable difficulty with regard to salt. The Govern- 
ment of India gave us concession as regards getting 
salt from the Government mines. We started cheap 
salt shops .which were very useful to the poorer 
classes. 

Q. Of course theso high prices obtained all over 
India. They were not peculiar to the Punjab? 

A. That is correct. The cost of living is the same. 
The price of food grains is much cheaper in this pre- 
vince than in other provinces. 7 

Q. You had them on the spot and therefore they 
were cheaper here? 

A. That is probably os regards grains. Pulses 
were dearer, and we had to import from Central 
India, Bhopal. They would not let us have any. 
As regards wheat, it was thought that it was cheaper 
here than in other provinces of India. 

Q. As against the high prices, there was a great 
scarcity of the actual crop itself in wheat? 


A. The crop of 1918-19 was the worst we have had 
for 40 years, owing to the bad monsoon. 


Iku Sardar Sahibzada Sultan Ahmad Khan— 


@. Didn’t you stop the export of wheat and gram 
from the Punjab last year? 


A. We put restriction on it under the orders of 
the Government of India. We said we must hare 
restrictions and the only thing that was done was a 
system of control was put on. 


_ Q. That was of course for the benefit of the people 
in the Punjab? : 


A. I would not confine it to them, because if that 
control had not heen put, I think the people of ather 
provinces will suffer too, because prices would have 
gone even higher than thev did. I think on the 
whole control has been beneficial not only to us, but 
tu the other provinces; they had not realised the 
extreme trouble caused hy bad monsoon and the 
shortage of grain. 

Q. On the whole the conditions in this province 
compared to other provinces were better decidedly? 

A. T do not know about other provinces, so I can- 
not sav. T can only sav about the larger holders of 
this province and they have done very well. 

Q. Food grains were cheaper in this province on 
the whole than they were in the other provinces? 

A. Yes. : 
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22 December 1919.] 


The Hon'ble Mr. C. A. H. TowNnsEenpb. 


ANNEXURKE A. 


I send herewith (1) a statement showing the cost of 
various articles in general use, at Lahore, in 1914, and 
every year since then. It will be seen that ail have 
risen greatly in price; and (2) the family budget of a 
clerk in Lahore on Rs. 50 per meonsem in (a) 1914, 
and (b) 1018. Roughly speaking, tho lust figures apply 
also now. Some articles have risen in price since then, 
but some have fallen. It will be seen that it is esti- 
mated that his expenditure has increased by about 60 
per cent. To counterbalance this increase, rises in 
salary have been given, whether as war allowances or 
otherwise, in the various Government offices in the 
Punjab during the last five years; but the enquirics I 
have made show that in the case cf no clerks bas the 
increase given in salary been equal to tho increased 
cost of living. Speaking generally, tho increases given 
havo been generally about 25 pcr cent. 
result of this has been discontent. My own opinion is 
that the Punjab troubles of last April were due to the 
extent of at least 50 per cent. to economic reasons. 

Investigations I have made show me that the wages 
of unskilled labour, whether in villages or towns, have 


The obvious: 


gencrally risen about 100 per cent. in the last five 
years, and have kept pace with the increased cost of 
living. With skilled labourers the rise has been rather 
less, about 66 per cent., and they are generally dis- 
contented. ‘Lhe provailing high prices have of course 
helped the producers of those articles, as wheat, ghi, 
gur, cotton, and indecd all agricultural produce, in the 
Punjab. They mostly live in villages; on the other 
hand high prices have hit very hard those on fixed 
incomes, as Government clerks, who mostly live in 
towns. This explains, to some extent, why we had 
more troubles in towns than in villages. I estimate 
that about 60 per cent. of the Punjab people have bene- 
fitted by our high prices; 25 per cent. have suficred, 
and the case of the remaining 15 per cent. is doubtful. 


Cc. A. H. TOWNSEND, 


Director of Civil Supplics, 
Punjab. 
The 31st December 1919. 


Index number of prices on the Punjab for 1919 as compared with previous years. 


1900—1909 (pre war). . 7 
1919. . - . . . 


4th January 1920. 


Index Number, say 100 
+ Index number 175 or 180, as worked out by two experts independently. 


(Sd.) C, A. H. TOWNSEND. 
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The Hon’ble Mr. C. A. H. Townsenp. 


Annexure A, Statement L 


Contparative statement of cost of living of aclerk on Rs. 50 per mensem with his family in Lahore. 
(The family consists of the clerk himself, his wife and two children). 


Monthly | Monthly 
es f Daily con- Monthly con- | cost in cost in 
Name of articles. sumption. sumption. | December |} December Rumangs. 
1914. 1918. 
Rs. a. p.| Rs. a. P. 
Atta, at the rate of 4 ‘chataks | 2 seers 60 seors -| 7 8 0/10 9 6] For adults the estimate is 
per head per meal. 6 chataks per head per 
dict. But in view of 
two children, it is re- 
duced to 4 chataks per 
head per meal. 
Ghee at the rate of } chatuks | 3 chalaks 54 seers . 6 8 0|10 O O| Inthe statement herewith 
per head per meal. wholesale rate is given ; 
cost here is estimated at 
retail rates. 

Rent. = . . 5 00; 800 

Dal, Mash and gram (evening | 2 chitaks . | 5 seers 012 0} 180 

meal). 

Vegetables (morning meal) < 300; 500 

Spices . 100; 200 

Oils (including Kerosene oil) Halfa tin. | 1 7 0] 2 5 OQ] This leaves a margin for 
country oil. 

Washing charges 280/400 

Barber 100; 180 

* Shoes. . 200/300 
2 pairs for each child a year, 
cost Rs. 16 in 1918. 
4 pairs for husband and wife, 
cost Rs. 20 in 1918 total 
Rs. 36 in 1918. Rs. 24 in 
1914. 
Cloth . . . . . 40 0] 10 0 9 
3 shirts, 4 pajamas, 2 coats 
and 2 turbans a year for a 
clerk which cost him Rs. 36 
a year in 1918. 
Approximately the same for 
his wife. 
For clothes of 2 children the 
cost is estimated Rs. 48 a 
year in 1918. 
Total cost is Rs. 120 for the Z 
whole family in 1918. It 
comes to Rs. 48 in 1914. 

Milk at the rate of 4 seer per | 2 seers 60 seers -| 7 8 0|12 0 O| This’ leaves margin for 

head daily. curd. 

Sugar. - . . 24 chataks 5 seers : 1 4 0}] 2 O 0} Retail price of sugar in 
December, 1918 was 2} 
seers per rupee. In 
December 1914 it was 
4 seers per rupee. 

Fuel at the rate of 14 seers per'| 6 seers 4} maunds .| 213 0] 4 8 0 

head daily. 

Water charges 4 s 120 1 2 0O| This is water tax of the 
Municipality for a tap 
in the house. 

Sweeper charges 040/080 

Tota *47 10 0 | 78 O 6 | Costofliving hasincreased 


62%. 


* This does not include anything for such modest luxuries as tobacco, nor for medical charges. 
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PART Il 


Written Statements accepted by the Committee 
without Oral Examination. 


Mr. J.’ M. COODE, Director of Telegraph Engineering, Northern Circle. 


Chronological Narrative of Events. 


The trouble began with the attack by the rioters on 
the Central Telegraph Office at Amritsar, on 10th April 
1919, whero the windows of,the telephone exchange 
located in a room built into the verandah, were broken 
and the room entered. The switchboard and fittings 
were completely destroyed and the whole telephone 
system thus rendered unworkable, communication be- 
tween one subscriber and another, on an exchange 
system, being possible only through the exchange. 

A spare telegraph battery temporarily erected in the 
verandah, for want of space, was also destroyed. At 
the same time the quarters of the Telegraph Master 
were entered, particulars of which incident may be 
sought in the report of the Postmaster-General, Punjab 
and North-West Frontier Circle, who controls tele 
graph offices and staff in his Circle 

Had a rescue party not arrived in time considerably 
more damage would have been done and telegraph in- 
struments would not have escaped destruction. 

The telephones and fittings in the National Bank, 
the Alliance Bank and the Town Hall were also des- 
troyed and telegraph instruments and fittings were 
destroyed at the Bhagtanwala railway station and the 
local combined post and telegraph offices, viz., Golden 
Temple, Town Hall and Majith Mandi. 

Telegraph wires and telephone cables in the town 
were cut inside Hall Gate, near Hathi and Lohari 
Gate and the Golden Temple and 1} miles from the 
exchange on the waterworks line. The main tele- 
graph wires-were cut 1} miles from the telegraph office, 
towards Mananwala railway station. Here 27 wires 
were cut and one post and 50 insulators were broken, 
interrupting- all communication on both departmental 
and railway wires from Amritsar towards Ambala. 
Sommunication with Lahore was interrupted by the 
cutting of 11 wires near the goods shed. The 11th 
passed without incident. 

On the 12th, the trouble was resumed by the cutting 
of telegraph wires hetween Amritsar and Chhcharta, 
between Khasa and Chheharta and Khasa and Gurusar 
Satlani. On the same day, much damage was done at 
Kasur, where telegraph instruments were destroyed in 
the fire at the railway station and at the combined post 
and telegraph office, and the telegraph line was dama- 
ged for half a mile. 

Between Tarbanspura and Jallo, stations within % 
and 7 miles of Lahore Cantonment respectively, 26 
wires were cut, the release of the strain on so many 
wires resulting in 10 posts being broken and the wires 
being thrown out of level for 2 miles. 

On the same day two wires were cut between Nur- 
mahal and Nakodar in the Jullundur District. 

On the 18th April all Government and railway wires 
were cnt near the distant signal, Rarara railway sta- 
tion, in the Ambala District, and slight damage was 
done to the wires in three places near Khemkaran rail- 
way station in the Lahore District and in two places 
hetween Batala and Gurdaspur railway stations in the 
Gurdaspur District. All six wires were cut between 
Batala and Jaintipura on the same day. 

On the 14th April serious damage was again done to 
the telegraph line between Amritsar and Mananvvala, 19 
wires being cut in several places. Slight damaze was 
done between Gharyala and Kairon, Tarn Taran and 
Jandoki and between Tarn Taran and Gohlwar on the 
same day. 

On this date heside other slight damage, all instru- 
ments and fittings were burnt at the Wagah railway 
station and 10 wires were cut and some insulators 
broken between Wagah and Attari railway station. 


Serious trouble occurred at Gujranwala the same day, 
20 wires being cut and the line damaged for 2} miles, 
450 insulators being smashed. Similar damage occur- 
red at Nizamabad, 1} miles from Wazirabad railway 
station towards Gujranwala, where 7 posts and 400 in- 
sulators were broken, Telegraph instrumenta were 
burnt at Gujranwala railway station and at the com- 
bined post and telegraph office. 

There was again some slight damage done to tele- 
graph wires in the Gurdaspur District on this date, 
wires being cut in 3 places and carried away between 
Dhariwal and Sohal railway stations and near Kunjar 
and Aliwal villages. 

In Delhi District 11 wires were cut and some insula- 
tors broken at Shakurpur, 8 miles from Delhi, on this 
date. 

Forty-one telegraph posts were damaged on the 15th 
April between Wazirabad and Sialkot. 850 insulators 
were broken and wires cut in 4 places near Waz‘rabad 
and Begowala Ghartal railway stations. 

On this date, in the fires at Chuharkana, Dhaban 
Singh and Moman railway stations the telegraph in- 
struments were burnt. All wires were cut at 7 places, 
posts damaged and about 415 insulators broken be- 
tween Sangla Hill and Chichoki Mallian. It was on 
this occasion that Mr. A. E. Wale, an Inspecting Tele- 
graphist, was attacked near Lyallpur by a fanatic Sikh 
with a lathi and sustained injuries on his head. Mr. 
Wale was obliged to use his revolver and wounded the 
man. 

Slight damage was done in the shape of the cutting 
of wires and breaking of insulators at miles 1}. 9, 12 
and 22 from Wazirabad towards Sangla Hill. All wires 
were cut and 180 insulators broken near Hafizabad 
and Sangla Hill Stations. 

At Malakwal railway station all wires were cut and 
a post was damaged near Gohana post office and Roh- 
tak railway station in the Rohtak District on thia date. 
Slight damage again occurred tn the Gurdaspur Dis- 
trict on this date, wires having been cut and 200 feet 
carried away. 

At Malakwal railway station all wires were cut and 
ebout 100 insulators broken on this date. On the same 
date all wires were cut, some insulators broken and 
the level of the wires thrown out between Sangia Hill 
and Salarwala railway stations in the Lyallpur Dis- 
trict. 

On 16th April 1919, 16 wires were ent and several 
insulators broken between Jullundur and Cheheru rail- 
way stations, 

Slight damage occurred again between Valtoha and 
Gharyala railway stations by the cutting of 2 wires in 


several places and destruction of some insulators, on 
this date. 


Two wires were cut between Jandiala and Butari 
railway stations and 80 insulators broken between San- 
grana Snhib and Bhagtanwala, 8 and 6 miles from 
Amritsar towards Tarn Taran, respectively. The tele- 
graph Jine was damaged, wires cut and insulators 
broken for } mile between Premnagar and Pattoki, on 
this date. J 


Slight damage was again done to the wires on the 
17th by pulling them down from the posts in some 
places between Gharyala and Patti railway stations. 

In the Lyallpur District slight damage was done to 
telegraph posts, wires and insulators between Lyallpur 
and Gatti railway stations. : 

One wire was cut between Nakodar and Thabalke 
railway stations on this date. 

Oue wire was again cut at mile 18/4 between Nako- 
dar and Thabalke railway stations on the 18tb April 
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and 7 insulators were broken between Gatti and Chak 
Jhumra railway stations. 

Two wires were cut between Chhina and Dhariwal 
railway stations in Gurdaspur District on this date. 

On 19th April 1919 the canal wire was cut and 300 
feet stolen between Manibala and Valtoha canal tele- 
graph office in the Lahore District. 

All wires were cut in 38 placcs, 120 insulators and 
2 posts broken and wires thrown out of level batween 
Janiwala and Toba Tek Singh railway stations in 
Lyallpur District. be 

On the same day 2 wires were cut and 1 post broken 
13 miles from Pathankot towards Dunera railway sta- 
tion. 

There was slight damage done in the Rohtak Dis- 
trict again on the 20th April, the canal wire being cut 
near the Jat School at Rohtak. On this date 2 wires 
were cut at 7 miles from Pathankot towards Nurpur. 

On 21st April slight damage tc wire and insulators 
was done between Sujanpur and Madhopur canal offices. 


Classes concerned, 


All damage as detailed in section 3 above was done 
by the general mob. In no instance was any damage 
caused by servants of this department. In fact there 
was no reason to suspect anybody being in any way 
concerned with what happened. 

The whole staff, Indian and non-Indian, behaved 
exceedingly well, going out promptly to restore com- 
munication as soon as an interruption occurred. 

This may be seen from the long list of men, of all 
ranks, who have been rewarded >y money grants vy the 
Director-General of Posts and Toelegraphs. 

The only cause for anxiety arose from the persistent 
way in which the Indian telephone operators ernployed 
in the Lahore telephone exchange tapped the wires 
during conversations on the telephones. 

This may have been due to mere curiosity to learn 
how the various phases of the disturbances in Lahore 
were being viewed end the manner in which it was 
proposed to deal with them. 


Methods adopted by the rioters. 


These are detailed in the nartative of events in sec- 
tion 3. 

The most serious damage done in any office was the 
wrecking of the telephone exchange at Amritsar. The 
telegraph office there would undoubtedly have shared 
the same fate, had it not been for the arrival of timely 
relief. 


The systematic way in which telegraphic com- 
munication was interfered with proves that there was 
some organization controlling the disturbances and the 
smashing of hundreds of insulators shows that it poss- 
essed intelligence. Numbers of tubular iron posts were 
broken and many heavy iron rails twisted out of shape. 
This would result from the cutting of several wires 
simultaneously and the consequent sudden release of 
the heavy strain on the posts. Many insulators would 
break in the process, but the quantities broken show 
that they were smashed to pieces subsequently. 

The following claims were submitted by me and the 


amounts will no doubt appear in the reports being 
submitted by your Commissioners :—- 


Amount! Presented 


Name of District. of claim | to On 
Rs. ; 
Amritsar. + | 22,200 | District’ | 5th May 1919. 
Magistrat 

Lahore S «| 12,000 | Ditto . Ditto. 
Gujranwala . «| 17,900 | Ditto . Ditto. 
Jullundur . «| 1,700 | Ditto Ditto. 
Gurdaspur . +| 1,800] Ditto . Ditto. 
Lyallpur. 3,006 | Ditto . Ditto. 
Rohtak . 100] Ditto .| 10th May 1919. 
Delhi . - 150 | Ditto .| 14th May 1919. 


Statement showing number of separate outrages com- 
mitted on the Telegraph lines, etc., on each date 
during the recent disturbances in the Punjab. The 
number given is only approzimate as it is not now 
(29th August) possible to quote accurate figures :— 


Date. 
10th April 1919. 
12th April 1919 = 
13th April 1919 . 
14th April 1019 . 
15th April 1919. 
16th April 1919 * . 


No. of outrages. 


17th April 1919 
18th April 1919 
19th April 1919 
20th April 1919 
21st April 1919 


Mr. G. BURLINGAM, Superintendent, Railway Telegraphs, North-Western Railway and Oudh-Rohilkhand Railway, on 
the working of the North-Western Railway Telegraph system during the disturbances in the Punjab in April 1919. 


April 10th.—-At 14 hours all Railway Telegraph wires 
near Amritsar were cut, but there was no stoppage to 
traffic as messages were diverted through other routes. 
Trains proceeded on caution order over sections where 
lines were interrupted. 

April 11th.—No further reports of wire cutting re- 
ceived during the day, and communication on all wires 
near Amritsar restored by 18°30 hours. 


April 12th.—All railway wires near Kasur cut at 
10°80 hours no great delay to messages as they were 
diverted through other routes. (‘ommunication restor- 
ed same night. Certain signallers at Kasur gave 
trouble and false information on this day, and also 
tampered with telegraph instruments. This was per- 
sonally noticed and reported by the Deputy Superin- 
tendent in charge, Lahore Telegraph Office. 

April 13th.—Early morning all wires cut between 
Lahore and Amritsar near Jallo and repaired again by 
midday, they were again interrupted at midnight. 

Deputy Superintendent, Lahore office, on this day 
had great difficulty in disposing of traffic owing to 
passive resistance on many circuits, and practice mes- 
sages, i.e., (conversation on the wires) regarding en- 


quiries as to when Lahore and other stations proposed 
going out on strike. Many practice messages from 
stations on line were signalled as originating from 
Lahore. This information was brought to the notice 
of the Deputy Superintendent by bis office staff. Many 
stations during the day asked Lahore at what time 
Lahore staff were going out on strike, and the reply 
was invariably given that Tahore had no intention of 
striking. The effect of the ‘Lahore office remaining 
loyal undoubtedly stopped a general strike amongst 
the signalling staff at the majorty of the stations on 
the, North-Western Railway. It may be here mention. 
ed that during the whole of these disturbances there 
were no casualties whatsoever amongst the staff of 
Lahore office which is very marked as the signalling 
pial employed at that time numbered between 40 and 


April 14th. All wires on the Rawalpindi si j- 
ranwala cut at 12 hours. The Station TFeloprani Ofes 
and instruments burnt, also all wires between Shoikbu- 
pura and Sangla Hill cut in many places and Tele- 
graph offices and instruments burnt at a few small 
stations. Telegraph message traffic was not seviously 
delayed as it was passed through branch lines. 
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At 9-30 hours telegraph staff of Bhatinda office, with 
the exception of the Signaller-iu-charge, went out on 
strike, but returned to duty at 20-30 hours the same 
night. Work was carried on in this office by Signaller- 
in-charge and ‘l'elegraph Inspector, who manayed to 
clear the very important clear line messages. Mcan- 
while staff bad been ordered from Lahore to proceed 
there, but were stopped at Bhatinda and sent on to 


Buhawalnagae where the staff had also struck. Traflic. 


at the latter station was not seriously interrupted in 
consequence. 

Tolegraph cominunication betwcen Lahore and Delhi 
vid Bhatinda was alzo interrupted at 22 hours. 

April 15th, - All lines continued interrupted through. 
out the day with the exception of the line between 
Delhi and Lahore vid Bhatinda which were restored at 
15 hours. 

At 10-30 in the morning the staff of Ambala offico 
went out on strike, but returned to duty later in the 
day. ‘here were no serious delays to message traflic, 
as the signaller-in-charge and a certain number of the 
senior signallers remained on duty throughout the day. 
At 9 hours in the morning the staff of Khanewal office 
also went out on strike, but returned to duty at 18 
hours, traffic was much dislocated at this station, as 
no telegraph staff remained loyal. 

April 16th.—All lines between Lahore, Karachi and 
Multan wero cut near Changa Manga in the early morn- 
ing, all other wires remained interrupted throughout 
the day and message traflic between important stations 
on the whole railway much dislocated. 

April 17th.—Communication cn all wires between 
Lahore, Karachi and Multan restored by midday, all 
other lines remain interrupted. 


April 18th. Communication on one wire to Rawal- 
pindi restored at 10 hours which greatly facilitated 
up-country tratle. 


April 19th.--Communication restored on all lines 
forwards Rawalpindi and all lines between Sangla Hill 
restored by midday. 

April 20th.—Communication on all lines hetween 
Lahore and Amritsar restored. 


During the whole of this period a great bulk of the 
less important telegraph message tratlic was despatch- 
ed by every available train, thus relieving a great deal 
of the congestion in the large ottices. 


Besides the reports of wire cutting mentioned above, 
several of the less important branch lines were cut 
at various places, but this did not interfere with the 
more important main line trattic. 


Having given a brief outline of tho effect of the 
disturbances on the Ruilway ‘lelegraph system, I take 
the opportunity of bringing to uotice several points 
which may be of interest. 


Lahore Kaiiway Telegraph Ojjice.—Lahore is not only 
the largest and most important Telegraph office on the 
Railway, but controls the main circuits to all the most 
distant and important oflices on the system, such as 
Karachi, Ambala, Kawalpiudi, etc., and in consequenco 
its intluence during the recent disturbances was most 
marked. ‘This has becn brought to light by the numer- 
ous and repeated enquiries on the lines from various 
ottices as to whon Lahore was going out on strike, and 
I am convinced that had this office not remained loyal 
a more or less gencral strike amongst the signalling 
staff throughout the Railway would have foliowed, 
which might have extended to other branches of the 
staff, aud had this been the case it is more than pro- 
bablo that the strike would have spread further afield. 
I havo evidence of this from my /uropean Inspector on 
the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway, who overheard a 
conversation on the wires on the Northern section of 
that railway to this effect. 

- I havo in consequence recommended rewards for the 
wholo staff of this oftice and especially for Mr. Hard- 
ing, the Deputy Superintendent of this office, as it was 
in a great moasure due to his untiring cnergy and tact 
in deuling with his staf that work was carrie¢ on in 
such a successful manner, 
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I havo emphasized the importance of Lahore Office 
in order to bring to notice the necessity of proper con- 
trol and supervision over the staff of that oflice during 
disturbances of this kind, and the following occur- 
rence during the recent riots will enable me to ex- 
plain my reasons, 

On the night of the 14th the staff living in Lahore 
City complained that they had beon warned by their 
landlords that if they remained loyal, they would be 
ejected from their houses in 24 hours’ notice. Luckily, 
this came to nothing through wartial law beiug de- 
clared, but the fact remains thas staff living in tho 
city were subjected to considerable inconvenicnce 
through remaining loyal, and vice versd Sthers of the 
staff may have remaiucd loyal in urder to give informa. 
tion in the city that they had accumulated during their 
duty by conversation on the wires. 

I, therefore, consider that accommodation should 
be provided for them away from the city so that should 
@ repetition of the recent disturbarces occur they may 
remain unmolested and not bo in touch with agitators 
in the city. 

Censorship of private messages.—Ccnsors were ap- 
pointed to the Lahore oflice at the commencement of 
the disturbaucea and are still employed at the prescnt 
time. The censorship has proved to be more of a 
preventive than a detective measure, aud it is extre- 
mely unlikely that any messages of a seditious nature 
will be presented by the public for transmission. ‘These 
censors, however, in no way make the Railway tele- 
graph system a water-tight compartment, in tact, it 
would be no more so if censors were employed at all 
the more important stations, a3 mews of a seditious 
and alarmist nature and false and bogus messages have 
been, and can always be sent from end to end of the 
railway by the telegraph staff themselves by mcans 
of practice messages and conversations on the wires, 
and for the stoppage of this I can sce no solution. ‘I'o 
appreciate this fact I may mention that even the 
statf at Howrah (Calcutta) during the commencement 
of the disturbances were in close touch with the strike 
movement on this railway by means of these practico 
messages. 


Wire cutting by rioters.—The cutting of communi+ 
cations caused great anxiety and dislocation to the 
train service, as the whereabouts and fate of any mail 
and passenger trains were unknown, and almost all 
trains whether ordinary or special were seriously de- 
layed, but the rioters by cutting our main communi- 
cations temporarily solved the problem of practice mes- 
sages and conversation over the wires most effectively 
and prevented any possibility of a further attempt to 
organise a general strike throughout the Railway during 
the critical period from tho 15th to the 19th of April. 


{t may appcar that I place too much importance on 
this means of organizing a general strike so I give the 
following illustration to support my argument. 


Information was received from the Railway Board 
at the commencement of the disturbances that 6 gene. 
ral strike was being organized throughout the Railway, 
and that the word ‘* Rowlatt’’’ transmitted by means 
of practice messages would be the signal for a general 
strike to commence. ‘his fortunately did not occur, 
but it brings to light three important points— 


(a) The value of the Railway Telegraph system 
for organizing general strike. 

(v) That the organization could only have succeed- 
ed at the commencement of the disturban- 
ces, as after the 14th most of our important 
circuits were interrupted during the remain- 
der of the critical period due to the cutting 
of communications by the rioters and thus 
stopping all possibility of organizing a striko 
in this manner. 

(c) That during the critical period all communica- 
tion with Rawalpindi and beyond other than 
by wireless was severed and this leads me to 
surmise that subscquent events ou the 
Frontier occurred when thoy did and notin 
sequence to the events in the Punjab. 
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Lieutenant-Colonel A. J. O’BRIEN, C.LE., C.B.E., Deputy Commissioner of Gujranwala. 


I—SuRVEY OF THE PREDISPOSING CAUSES, 


It is difficult for any one in Gujranwala to make a 
survey of the predisposing causes of the unrest, because 
they lay elsewhere. This much is certain that there 
were no economic causes. Gujranwala being a district 
with two large canals in it has thriven exceedingly during 
the war owing to the high prices obtainable by agricul- 
tural produce, and even during the last year when other 
districts were suffering for want of rain on unirrigated 
areas the canal-irrigated crops have been magnificent. 
Traders have gained concomitantly with the agricul- 
turists and labourers have obtained wages proportionate 
to the rise of prices. The only persons who have suffered 
have been Government servants and others on fixed 
wages. There has been an immense absorption of gold 
and silver throughout the district. Equally the unrest 
is in no way connected with the recruiting campaign. 
If it had been anywhere in the Punjab it would have been 
visible in Gujranwala where, as it is known, a very inten- 
sive campaign took place in a district not previously 
accustomed to recruiting from November 1917 to the 
end of the war. The agricultural classes which provided 
the recruits took no part in the outbreak, except in the 
neighbourhood of Chuharkana where it happened that 
the agriculturists had shown great reluctance to recruit. 
The townspeople did not do their shargeven in providing 
men for the subsidiary and less dangerous sections of 
the army. The unrest, therefore, was entirely political. 
It. was organized from outside. It was confined to the 
towns on the railway. 


TI.—IMMEDIATE CAUSES OF THE OUTBREAK. 


The immediate causes of the outbreak were the previous 
outbreaks in Delhi and Amritsar. Mr. Gandhi’s cam- 
paign of passive resistance was intended to be a challenge 
to Government and as such it was generally understood 
by the intelligent classes. In Delhi, when the mob 
came into conflict with the police, no action was taken 
‘against the organizers. Consequently it was decided 
to push a hartal in as many places in the Punjab as pos- 
sible. The campaign of misrepresentation of the 
Rowlatt Act was systematically worked up, and local 
leaders (almost all members of the Bar) concerted 
the measures for hartal. In Gujranwala the barristers 
and pleaders made arrangements for a public meeting 
on April 5th. A notice of this meeting, to which some 
15 men put their signatures, was hurriedly printed and 
circulated through the town. The printing, it may be 
mentioned, was carried out in Lahore, as che Gujranwala 
presses would not undertake the work. At 1 P.M. on 
the 5th I sent for leaders of the movement and warned 
them that if disorder resulted I would hold them res- 
ponsible as instigators. 

The meeting on the evening of 5th was held near the 
house of one of the pleaders, Lala Amar Nath Uberoi 
and was fairly well attended ; all classes appeared to be 
represented by the audience but the large majority were 
Hindus. The speeches were of usual character, denounc- 
ing the Rowlatt Bill as a shameful recompense for India’s 
loyalty and support during the war. No attempt was 
made to explain the Bill but it was summed up as allow- 
ing ‘‘ Na Dalil, Na Appeal, Na Vakil.” A particularly 
objectionable speech was delivered by one Mangal Sen. 
One Chuni Lal, Manchanda, spoke as an eye-witness 


of the incidents at Delhi and alleged that tho official 
account was incorrect. 

On the 6th, therefore, the shops of the city remained 
closed. Rumours of the usual nature about the Rowlatt 
Act wore industricusly circulated, and it was also pub- 
lished that the closing of shops was itself by Government 
order ; the leaders had realized that extra Police would 
be posted to prevent any disorder, which would lend 
colour to this report. In order to introduce the element 
of fasting, it was also reported that Government had 
forbidden any fires for cooking that day. The day 
passed off peacefully as its organizers intended ; the 
shopkeepers accepted it merely as an extra holiday, and 
the population wandered round idly and was without 
excitement, fasting and humiliation being conspicuous 
by their absence. 

This description has been introduced to show how 
unreal the first demonstration was ; and it was this very 
unreality which had the offect of obscuring the real danger 
which lay behind it. It seems probable as has already 
been said that the next test of strength against the 
Government would have been postponed, but the depor- 
tation of Kitchlew and Satya Pal stirred up Amritsar 
to acts of serious nature and Lahore tried to follow suit. 
Distorted versions of the occurrences in these places 
were widely manufactured and circulated with the intent 
of inflaming people's minds against Government. Spe- 
cial efforts were made to stir up the Sikhs by the rumour 
of damage done to the Golden Temple. This was quite | 
unsuccessful among the educated Sikhs, who have be- 
haved well throughout but took effect among the ignorant 
Sikh peasants of the neighbourhood of Chuharkana. 
At the same time it had been noted by the organizers 
that Government had done nothing against the leaders 
at Delhi and they thought, as the approver has stated 
in his evidence, that at most they will be sent to a Hill 
Station to enjoy a holiday at Government expense. 
In fact it is clear that none of the internments from that 
of Lajpat Rai in Rangoon have had any deterrent effect, 
except the internments inside the gaols. Another 
factor which is well worthy of notice is that in Gujran- 
wala the Municipal elections were shortly to have taken 
place, and the candidates felt themselves bound to take 
@ prominent part in what was going forward, in order 
not to lose the reputation of being leaders. 


III.—CHRONOLOGICAL NARRATIVE OF EVENTS. 


A description of the main course of events leading up 
to the first hartal in Gujranwala itself has beon given in 
some detail in the section dealing with the immediate 
causes of the outbreak. It will, however, be convenient - 
to include the whole series of events in this narrative, 
in order to give a true perspective of the movement. 
It also seems better to give a continuous account of the 
occurrences in each place affected, rather than to compile 
a daily narrative of events in the whole district. 


Gujranwala. 


5th April.—As the result of informal discussion in the 
Bar room, it was decided by the local leaders to hold a 
meeting of protest against the Rowlatt Bill on this even- 
ing. Hand bills were hurriedly printed in Lahore and 
distributed throughout the town. This notice announced 
that a public meeting of the citizens of Gujranwala 
would be held at the house of Lala Amar Nath, Pleader, 
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at 5-30 p.m. that day, under the presidency of Lala 
Hakim Rai, Pleader, to signify displeasure at the passage 
of the Rowlatt Bill. Members of all religions and com- 
munities were invited to attend and lend their support 
to the meeting. At 1 p.m. I summoned the leaders of 
this movement and warned them that they would be 
“held responsible for any disturbances. The meeting 
was held as advertised and the following resolutions 
were passed :— 


(1) That this meeting expresses its strong protest 
against the Rowlatt Bill and views with 
consternation and disapproval the manner 
in which it has been passed in the tecth of 
unanimous opposition and the considered 

~ judgment of the country as a whole. 

(2) This meeting expects that the 6th of April be 
observed as a national protest day and a 
fast ot 24 hours be kept by all, and that all 
business in the town be suspended for tho 
day. 5 

(3) That this meeting views with alarm the action 
of the Dethi authorities in firing upon the 
people of the city, which resulted in the 
deaths of so many citizens: and urges on 
the Government the need of enquiring into 
responsibility for the said occurrence. 

(4) That a cable be despatched to the Secretary of 
State, etc., ete., conveying the purpert of 
the resolutions. 


Somo of the speeches, as already mentioned, were 
highly objectionable in character. 

6th April.—General hartal was observed throughout 
the city, induced and encouraged by the rumours men- 
tioned in the preceding section. The day passed off 
peacefully and there were no incidents worthy of record. 

7th to 10th April—No movements were visible and 
the demonstration appeared to be to an end, although 
rumours were still afloat and it was evident that a certain 
amount of excitement prevailed in the city. Late on 
the night of the 10th news reached Gujranwala of the 
Occurrences at Amritsar and Lahore. 


11th April_—In the morning there were meetings 
of the Executive Committee of the District War League 
and of the District Board. Referring to the Amritsar 
incidents I warned the meetings, only in their own 
interest, to see that no such incident occurred in Gujran- 
wala. In the evening I held a minor Durbar for the 
distribution of recruiting and other rewards. 


12th April_—I left the district in the evening on 
transfer, handing over officiating charge to Khan Baha- 
dur Mirza Sultan Ahmad, Extra Assistant Commis- 
sioner. Other Magistrates and notable people of the 
district left the same evening or the following morning 
for Lahore to attend the Durbar on the 14th. 

13th April—In the morning the Assistant Commis- 
sioner, with the Naib Tahsildar, left for: Eminabad to 
superintend the annual cattle fair. ‘It appears that the 
local leaders had held a meeting on the evening of the 
previous day, but had come to no decision as to measures 
to be taken. To-day, however, at a further meeting it 
was definitely decided “ to repeat the incidents of Lahore 
and Amritsar in order to discredit the Government and 
to show sympathy with the people of these places.” 
The plans decided upon wero to interrupt railway and 
telegraphic communications. These plans, however, 
were kept well concealed and the only information which 
reached the Superintendent of Police was that there 
would probably be a new hartal on the 14th. 

The American Missionaries received a warning late at 
night from the Indian Christians that it would be as well 
for them to leave. They did so during the night on the 
assurance that the Indian Christiana would be safe 
without them, 

1dth April.—Early in the morning a calf was killed 
and hung up by the neck to the Kachchi railway bridge. 
Rumours were circulated that this was the work of the 
Police. ‘The calf was discovered and promptly buried 
by the Police. From early morning crowds collected 


,made their appearance. 


in the bazars, raising various cries and seeing to 
the closure of all the shops. When the Up morning 
train came into the station, large numbers of people 
were prepared to go by this train to the Bateakhé fair at 
Wazirabad, Certain leaders, however, walked up and 
down the station platform shouting out that this was 
no day for holiday making, and that any one who went 
to Wazirabad should be considered a bastard. Many 
people thereupon alighted. As ‘the train was starting 
the guard was also seized and prevented from mounting 
the train. The train moved on, but came to a standstill 
short of the distant signal, the crowd meanwhile sur- 
rounding it and stoning it, and attempting to damage 
the engine. Part of the mob then proceeded to set on 
fire a small bridge over the Railway opposite the Guru- 
kul. Mr. Heron, Superintendent of Police, observed 
tho train at a standstill from his bungalow and after 
enquiry despatched Mr. Nevill, Assistant Superintendent 
of Police, to the spot with a small guard, while he him- 
self set off towards Police Lines to collect more men 
and to warn the station. Mr. Nevill on arrival found 
two or three sleepers of the bridge burning fiercely with 
the help of kerosene oil. The crowd, consisting mainly 
of small boys, ran off on his approach and he set to work 
to extinguish the fire. The Superintendent of Police 
after making his other dispositions went to the station 
to sce how matters stood there. He found that the 
Telegraph wire had been cut on both sides, but as the 
telephone to Lahore was still open he sent a bricf message 
of what had occurred to the Inspector-General of Police 
through the Controller. It was found very difficult 
to keep the station clear as the station staff refused to 
co-operate. 

Up to this time no Magistrate had been present, but 
the officiating Deputy Commissioner, with Agha Ghulam 
Hassan Khon, Extra Assistant Commissioner, Lale 
Amar’ Nath, Extra Assistant Commissioner, now 
appeared. At 9 r.m., as the Permanent-Way Inspector 
certified that the bridge was safe, the morning trein was 
sent off to Wazirabad. Shortly after 10 o’clock infor- 
mation was received that the Kachchi bridge 6n the 
Lahore side of the railway station had been sct on fire. 
Police were at once senfyto extinguish it. All éom- 
munication to Wazirabad and Lahore had by this time 
been cut. The crowd in front of the railway station 
greatly increased in numbers end one or two black flags 
Two men meanwhile were 
moving among the crowd distributing chapatis and 
calling out ‘‘langar ki roti.” The three Magistrates 
meanwhile were endeavouring to induce the people 
to go quietly to their homes. One or two pleaders also 
made a pretence of leading away a portion of the crowd 
into the city. It was afterwards found that they were 
Ied away to listen to further inflammatory speeches. 
The mob next attacked the Railway near the distant 
signal on the Lahore side, having secured tools for the 
purpose from the gang huts. Tho Syperintendent of 
Police, with Lala Amar Nath, Extra Assistant Com- 
missioner, and a small force of Police proceeded to the 
spot and the crowd ran off. The Kachchi bridge was 
still burning and more constables were deputed to extin- 
guish it. The Superintendent of Police was returning 
to the station when a large mob camo up and commenced 
to throw stones at him and his Police escort. At this 
moment Chaudhri Ghulam Rasul, Deputy, Superin- 
tendent of Police, and Agha Ghulam Hussen Khan 
arrived from the city with another posse of Police. But 
despite their presence, the mob worked themselves up 
and made a rush and attempted to scize the Superin- 
tendent of Police himself. He had to use his revolver 
and the Police also fired with buck-shot, so the crowd 
dispersed in the direction of the city. As the state of 
affairs was now more really serious Mr. Heron sent off 
telegrams by special messengers to be despatched from 
Eminabad and Rahwali to Lahore and Sialkot respec- 
tively, requesting military assistance. There was still 
a large mob in front of the station, all the members of 
it being by now in a state of great excitement. During 
this time it appears that access had been gained to the 
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Post Office from the rear and the inner rooms of the 
Telegraph Office had been set on fire, All water had 
been removed from the premises and the pumps at tho 
station had been damaged obviously by previous arrange- 
ment. It was therefore impossible to save the building. 
This damage done, the mob cleared off for a time, but 
returned again in numbers opposite the station. The 
rioters had been greatly inflamed by the speeches mado 
by mob orators at various meetings and by the stimulus 
given by the leaders on the arrival of a couple of wounded 
men into the assemblage. There were in consequence 
&@ number of persons wild with excitement. 

Later on, news came that two other mobs had crossed 
the Railway line some way from the station, one mob 
intending to attack the Tahsil and open the jail, and the 
other to attack the Kutcheri, Treasury, Mission Com- 
pound and Civil bungalows. The Superintendent of 
Police and Assistant Superintendent of Police both set 
off to deal with these mobs, but the crowds had already 
succeeded in setting fire to the Tohsil, Dak Bungatow 
and Kutcheri. They were driven off from the Police 
Lines and the jail, but the guard on the Church feiled 
to prevent the rioters from destroying the building. 
The crowd was fired on whenever seen, but scattered on 
the approach of the Police. Meanwhile, during the ab- 
sence of the Superintendent of Police, the crowd had 
gained access to the station premises and had set the 
building on fire and the Casson Industrial School had 
also been gutted. Subsequently to this another party 
set fire to the goods shed, and what property wes not 
burnt was looted by the crowd of bad characters who 
collected on the spot. While this was going on, aero- 

. planes arrived from Lahore and by dropping bombs 
drove the crowd to the safety of their own houses. Two 
of these bombs are known to have fallen into the thick 
of the rioters. About this time I arrived by motor car 
from Lahore. The more violent of the rioters had full 
intention not only of completing their evil work of des- 
troying the Civil Station and its white inhabitants, but 
of looting the wealthy merchants of the town. The 
unexpected arrival of the aeroplanes effectually dis- 
couraged the rioters who lost five killed and four wounded 
by one bomb alone outside the railway godown. Whether 
they would have plucked up courage during the night to 
make a fresh attack on the small party with women 
and children which had taken refuge in the Treasury, 
cannot be said. Fortunately, however, the arrival of 
troops from Sialkot at 9 P.M. finally quieted the situation. 

15th April_—During the morning I went round the 
city with Mr. Douglas Donald, Deputy Inspector-General 
of Police, the Superintendent of Police and a party of 
British soldiers and made some 23 arrests of those who 
were known to be the leaders, including several barristers 
and pleaders. Word had been sent out on the 14th 
evening by special messengers to the various Tahasils 
giving orders for the prompt suppression of any disorder, 
for the assemblage of all persons licensed to carry arms 
and for the institution of a system of civil patrols on the 
Railway line. 

16th April.—Martial Law was proclaimed over the 
district. 


Wazirabad. 

6th April.—Efforts were mado by various Hindus 
to force a harial in the town, but this was frustrated by 
the efforts of prominent Muhammadans. 

12th April.—A secret mecting was held at the house 
of Dial Shah, Municipal Commissioner, where it was first 
decided to have a hartal on the 13th, but at the request 
of the sweetmeat sellors it was postponed to the 15th, 
so that they should not lose their profits for the Batsakhs 
fair. 

14th April._—The news of the riot at Gujranwala 
spread quickly to Wazirabad. Local agitators paraded 
the streets exhorting the people to observe hartal. In 
the afternoon 8 meeting was convened in the Juma 
Masjid of Hindus and Muhammadans together, under 
the presidency of Jamiat Singh Bagga. Speeches were 


made by him and others denouncing the Rowlatt Act 
and preaching hartal. After dark groups marched 
through the streets singing inflammatory ballads. No 
actual violence occurred. 

15th April.—A general hartal was observed. Led by 
the local agitators, mobs went round to the schools and 
forced them to close, and so added @ number of school- 
boys to their ranks. The crowd then gathercd in front 
of the Tahsil. The Tahsildar called in the most pro- 
minent leaders and advised them to disperse. No heed, 
however, was taken and the crovd split up in several 
directions. One portion proceeded to the engine shed 
and attempted to induce ao strike of the employees. 
Another lot went to the Dak Bungalow where they 
damaged Telegraph wires and also the compound fencing. 
A party of cavelry guarding the station proper partially 
dispersed the mob; the latter, however, returned and 
pelted them with stones. The Military, considering 
that they had not sufficient authority to disperse the mob 
by fire, only fired in the air. A part of this mob moved 
on to the Palku Railway Bridge. They cut Telegraph 
wires, damaged the distant signal and set fire to the 
bridge itself. The mob was dispersed by the Police 
and driven to the city and the fire extinguished. They 
re-assembled and did more wire cutting near the civil 
hospital, but were dispersed by Police near the District 
Board bungalow. Another mob went towards Nizam- 
abad and were joined by o crowd from that. village, where 
hartal had been induced by the Lambardar, Mubarak 
Ali, and others. They set fire to a gang hut, took the 
tools and did what damage they could to the Railway 
bridges and level crossing gates. They then went to the 
house of the Reverend Grahame Bailey, burnt it and 
looted it. After this they returned to Wazirabed and 
gathered before the Post Office with a view to destroying 
it, but they were prevented by the action of the Police. 

Further down the line a few bed characters in the 
neighbourhood of Ghakhar tried to persuade the people 
of Ghakhar to attack the line and the railway station. 
The people, however, refused. 

16th April.—t, with Superintendent of Police, visited 
Wazirabad and superintended the arrest of certain of 
the leaders. Sufficient troops had by this time arrived 
to maintain order and the headquarters of the Sialkot 
Brigade was subsequently moved to Wazirabad. 


Hafizabad. 


5th April.—The anniversary of the Arya Samaj High 
School was in progress. Among the speakers was Lala 
Raja Ram, Professor of the D. A.-V. College, Lahore. 
A secret meeting of the leading local agitators was held 
at the house of Ram Sahai, soda-water manufacturer, 
to discuss measures of passive resistance. A special 
delegate was sent from here to consult the editor of the 
Desh at Lahoro, Dina Nath Pasi, a resident of Hafizabad. 


6th April.—A hartal was observed, but it was appar- 
ently only partial and was not fully organized. In the 
evening a meeting was held at which speeches were made 
in opposition to the Rowlatt Bill of the same tenor as in 
Gujranwala. 

12th April_—Another meeting was called to organize 
hartal for the 14th. 

14th April_—A hartal was carried out as previously 
arranged. A crowd gathered in front of the Tahail, 
but on the Tahsildar’s order to disperse, it went away. 
It re-assembled, however, outside the town and pro- 
ceeded towards the railway station. Speeches were made 
in the neighbourhood of the goods shed, openly advising 
rebellion. While these were going on a passenger train 
steamed into the station, in a first class carriage of which 
Lieutenant Tatam, of the Military Farms Department, 
was travelling with a small boy. The crowd sighted him 
and rushed towards the station. He scented trouble 
and shut up the carriage all round, but the crowd made a 
fierce attack with sticks and stones and broke in the 
windows. It was only the plucky action of two or 
three Indians who came to his rescue and the moving off 
of the train which saved his life and that of the smal] 
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child with him. After this the mob dispersed and nothing 
further happened that day. 

15th April_—Hartal was again observed. A mob 
collected with the intention of destroying culvert, 
but dispersed without doing ary damage. It then re- 
assembled, damaged the distant signal and cut wires. 
One man who climbed the signal was promptly arrested 
and so was another who came to rescue him. They were 
taken to the Tahsil, whereupon the mob collected out- 
side and threw stones at the building. The Police from 
the roof fired in the air and the mob dispersed. Later 
on the Police Inspector went into the city and dispersed 
a gathering which he found there, without causing any 
casualties. 

16th April —Shops were open as usual and no further 
disturbance occurred. - 


Akalgarh and Ramnagar. 


6th April.--Members of the Diwen family, descen- 
dants of Diwan Mulraj, the rebel of Multan fame, with 
other Hindus went round the bazars of Akalgarh induc- 
ing shopkeepers to close their shops. In the evening, 
a meeting was held undor the presidency of Diwan Gopal 
Lal, the speeches being mostly moderate in tone. At 
Ramnagar hartal was also observed. 

14th April.—The shops at Akalgarh opened as usual 
{n the morning. At about 9 a.m., however, rumours 
began to arrive about the disturbances at Kasur, ete. 
The leaders thereupon formed a procession and again 
forced hartal by the threat of boycott. The mob col- 
lected and procceded shouting towards the station and 
the Mandi. They threatened to burn down the factories 
of those who refused to join in the Aartal. They then 
went on to the railway station. A party was sent off to 
Wazirabad to find out what was happening there and 
two of theso returned at 4-30 and brought news about the 
riot at Gujranwala. The mob was a half-hearted one 
and no actual damage was done. At Ramnagar also, 
apparently, the day was uneventful. 

15th April.—A meeting had been arranged to promote 
Hindu-Musalman unity, but it fell through as leading 
Musalmans refused to join. The mob was again very 
half-hearted and contented itself with the consumption 
and circulation of every kind of rumour. Slight damage 
was done to telegraph wires, signal lamps were broken 
and an attempt was made to burn a bridge. One of 
the Railway staff announced that there would be a 
Railway strike that evening, but nothing came of it. 

At Ramnagar a most serious event occurred. A party 
of Hindus collected, and proceeded to the banks of the 
Chenab. They there produced a small rag effigy of the 
King-Emperor and proceeded to burn it with every 
species of insult. The ashes were thrown into the water 
and the crowd then had a bath in token of purification 
and returned in triumph to the town. The perpetrators 
of this outrage were apparently exceedingly frightened 
afterwards at their own rashness and endeavoured to 
hush the incident up. No further trouble occurred in 
the town. 

Only one more incident remains to be recorded, and 
that is the burning of the patwari’s papers at Aulakh. 
It appears that two of the Lamberdars and other zamin- 
dars of the village were deluded into the idea that the 
power of Government had weakened ; and as the Tahsil 
copies of the villago records had been burnt they imagined 
they would gain some advantage by destroying the 
patwari’s records as well. Accordingly they attacked 
and burnt the Patwarkhana on April 16th. The act 
met with prompt retribution for on the 18th the Assist- 
ant Superintendent of Police with a party of British 
soldiers and Police proceeded to the village and arrested 
all those who were concerned. 


TV.—MartiaL LAW AND OTHER MEASURES ADOPTED FOR 
SUPPRESSION OF DISTURBANCES. 


The Military authorities despatched troops with great 
promptitude all over the disturbed area. The head- 
quarters of the Sialkot Brigade were moved to Wazir- 


abad, and detachments were sent to Gujranwala, Khanki 
and Hafizabad. The British troops sent to Gujranwala 
were utilized in the prompt raid on Aulakh, the one vil- 
lage of the Gujranwala half of the district that misbehaved 
itself. They were also taken out on escort duty with 
officers at the beginning and especially were paraded 
in Akalgarh and the disreputable town of Ramnagar 
where the effigy of the King-Emperor was burnt. 

Under Martial Law the Curfew Law was enforced 
from 8 P.M. to 5 a.m. in the towns where there were troops. 
This measure was liked at first, as it prevented india- 
criminate stealing by bad characters, Who would have 
taken advantage of the occasion. It was, however, 
eascd off and finally removed at an early date as the heat 
increased, because it interfered with the movements of 
carts, and pack animals to market. It was necessary to 
punish a few individuals at the commencement of curfew, 
because the people had no idea what discipline meant 
and that it was necessary to obey orders. Rules were 
also issued prohibiting the carrying of cudgels. It was 
necessary at an early date prohibiting the issue of railway 
tickets, except on passes given by the military authorities, 
because the railway was made use of by the agents of 
rebellion to disseminate evil ideas far and wide. Orders 
were also issued for the inculcation of respect for autho- 
rity and the schoolboys were ordered to salute the British 
flag for some days. These orders were, I consider, galu- 
tary as the youth of the present day is brought up without 
respect even for his parents. The troops gave some 
displays of the use of the Lewis Gun, Machine Gun and 
six-pounder gun in different places which all had a good 
effect on the population which had forgotten the troops’ 
existence and had no knowledge of modern arms. No 
orders issued under Martial Law in this district appear to 
have been unnecessary or undesirable. 


V.—CLASSES PROMINENT. 


The majority of the persons who were prominent 
belonged to the Arya Samaj. 
Rural notables and agriculturists not connected with 
disturbances. 
Principal classes :— - 
(1) Pleaders and their Munshis, 
(2) Students and schootboys. 
(3) Traders. 
(4) Certain classes of Government servants. 


. 


VI.—METHODS ADOPTED BY REBEIS AND DISTURBERS 
OF THE PEACE. 


As directed by Mr. Gandhi the rebels organized a test 
hartal on the 6th of April. This was successful every- 
where, not only in this district but elsewhere, and its 
success came as 8 great surprise. The organization of 
the evil-doers was complete and the better classes ap- 
peared quite unable to do anything except look on. In 
Wazirabad, however, the presence of a sufficient body of 
reliable Muhammadans prevented the hartal from taking 
place. The feature of the later days of riot was the 
employment of a large number of boys and although 
the crowd got out of hand and older men joined in, it 
would appear as if the leaders had desired a second 
test of the organization in which boys and youths only 
should take part and which could be put down as mere 
boyish pranks. In the attack on Lieutenant Tatam 
there was hardly one of the assailants whose age exceeded 
20 and in Gujranwala Mr. Heron was undoubtedly ham- 
pered in taking energetic action by the fact that all the 
people in the forefront were boys. A strike of Railway 
employees was undoubtedly under consideration, though 
it is probable that it was timed for.a much later date 
and thus never came off at all. The North-Western 
Railway authorities have taken some punitive action, 
though perhaps hardly sufficient, considering the sym- 
pathy shown by the Railway staff. The first thing that 
the mob thought of in Gujranwala was to attack the 
communications. The Telegraph and Telephone wires 
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were cut at an early hour. Attempts were made to 
burn the bridges on both sides of the station. That 
they did no more damage is probably due to the fact 
that the rising was premature and the experts who should 
have assisted them were not available. In Wazirabad 
as the station was defended by troops the mob could 
only destroy Telegraph wires on all four sides of the 
station. In Hafizabad on the 15th of April the cry of 
the-leaders was “See how, although the main line is 
stopped, troops are able to g@ round through Hafizabad 
towards Lahore, Amritsar and Delhi to fight against 
our brothers. We should stop this line also.” 


Government buildings were attacked as already des- 
cribed to show contempt to lawful authority. 


VII.—PuntvivE MEASURES. 


‘There were five sentences of whipping passed by the 
Commissions and four by Summary Courts for minor 
offences between the 30th March and the date of the 
proclamation. These were mainly juvenilo offenders 
sentenced to whipping after the manner of school dis- 
cipline, or persons found guilty of committing theft 
only, for which whipping is suitable under the ordinary 
law. There were only 15 sentences of whipping by 
Summary Courts for offences against Martial Law. One 


Khan Bahadur MIRZA SULTAN AHMAD, 


(Events before the 14th April.) 


Disturbance at Gujranwala on the 14th April last was 
due to the following reasons in my opinion. 

1. On 6th April hartal was observed throughout th® 
City. Although I was not at headquarters that da y 
but I was told that it was due to the Rowlatt Bill. 


2. False and ,baseless rumours were widely spread in 
the city regarding tho Rowlatt Bill and even in villages 
the following was the topic among the inhabitants :— 


(a) That according to Rowlatt Bill more than 5 
or 10 men are prohibited from accompanying 
@ marriage or funeral party without permis- 
sion. 

(b) That Government will take half the produce 
from tho zamindars for each harvest. 


3. Event of 10th April at Amritsar were spread 
everywhere through the agoncy of newspapers and more- 
over the passengers spread false rumours as well where 
they happened to stop, as for example ‘“‘ Durbar Sahib 
has been disgraced and inhabitants of Amritsar are in 
possession of the fort there.” These false rumours 
deceived the public at large who ultimately got 
enraged. 

Meetings which were convened on the 14th April and 
in which some two or three thousand of persons were 
present, were mainly to oppose the Rowlatt Bill. The 
event of Khushi Ram of Lahore was also related therein. 


4. At the same time it was made known through 
newspapers that Mahatma Gandhi was arrested at 
Palwal. This news enraged the people very much. 

5. On the evening of 13th April some leaficts were 
seen posted in the city advising the public to help tho 
meetings of Lahore and Amritsar. These are the reasons 
which led to the hartal on 14th April last. 

6. As far as I remomber on 9th or 10th April last” 
received an Official letter at Sharakpur that Lieutcnant- 
Colonel O’Brien will make over charge on the 12th April. 
Thereupon I returned to Gujranwala and took over 


is reported to have been inflicted in public before instruc- 
tions in this connection had been issued. I cannot go 
into detail as to cach of the cases. The majority, how- 
ever, were youths, or men who were caught out of their 
houses during the curfew hours. A very few sentences’ 
of this type were suflicient in each of the different places, 
where Martial Law was in force, to remind the people, 
unaccustomed to discipline, that orders were orders. 
Whipping in such cascs was distinctly a more suitable 
punishment than imprisonment. Of the 16 orders only 
ono was of 20 stripes and over, three of 10 stripes, 10 of 
five stripes and one less than five stripes. 


The claims under section 15-A of the Police Act are as 
under :— 


Rs. a. PB. 
Gujranwala. " “ . 637,494 7 6 
Wazirabad Ss . . + 69,276 8 O 
Hafizabad = . . - 6,525 0 0 
Akalgarh . . . ° 1,001 0 0 


The claim of Rs. 8,20,000 put in by the North-Western 

Railway is under considcration, but probably under 

section 82 of the Railway Act the claims for the damage 

done by the act of the King’s encmies are not recoverable 
The Police staff was very inadequate. 


Extra Assistant Commissioner, Gujranwala. 


charge from Colonel O’Brion on the afternoon of 12th 
April. 

7. On the evening of 13th April last I received a letter 
from the Superintendent of Police informing me that 
thero will be a Aartal on tho 14th April in the city and will 
last till hartal at Lahore ends. 


At about 7 a.m. on the 14th April I went towards the 
city, but in the way I was told that Sialkot train which 
was late that day and which reached here at 8 A.M. has 
been stopped by the people and the driver has been 
threatened not to take the train further. Hearing this 
I repaired to the Railway Station and saw tho train 
standing at the platform. The passengers seeing the 
state of affairs alighted and left for their homes. 


8. Superintendent of Police along with somo con- 
stables was standing there at the time. There and then 
I received information as to the burning of the railway 
bridge near the Gurukul. Superintendent of Police 
proceeded towards that direction and I after deputing 
Agha Ghulam Hassan Khan, Extra Assistant Commis- 
sioner, in the city and Lala Amar Nath, Extra Assistant 
Commissioner, at the Railway Station went towards the 
city. I saw all the shops closed and people going to 
and fro who were shouting out that they would not 
accept the Rowlatt Bill. Except this no disturbance 
was obsorved in the city. People were hurrying to tho 
place whero lectures were to bedelivered. Ithenreturned 
to the Railway Station. There I heard a report of shots 
being fired and was told that one Girdhari Lal attacked 
the Superintendent of Police and so it was fired. 


That in spite of the people being fired at they wero 
seen standing outside the Railway fencing and shouted 
out ‘‘ hai hai Rowlatt Bill.” 


Two men were wounded by these shots. They were 
carried away by other men to the place where lectures 
were being delivered. Seeing the enraged condition 
of the mob and the insufficiency of the police force I 
sent an urgent telegram to Lahore for military help. 
As tclegraphic communication on both sides of the station 
was cut off, I sent one man each to Rahwali and Emin- 
abad Railway Stations for despatching these telegrams 
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9. When the mob carried the two wound dmen to 
the place of meeting they spread false rumours as to 
many men having been killed. Sceing the men wounded 
the mob got enraged very much and repaired towards 
the Railway Station and collected in front of the Railway 
gates. This mob consisted of the boys of tender age. 
Superintendent of Police and some of the Police Con- 
stables were standing near the Railway Station. The 
mob was using fiery language and addressed the Super- 
intendent of Police either to fire at them or they will 
take revenge from him. 


10. I and Munshi Taj-ud-Din went towards this 
dangerous mob and attempted some of them to give ear 
to us. We advised them not to make a row and told 
them that if Girdhari Lal-had not attacked the Superin- 
tendent of Police they would not have been fired at and 
ultimately persuaded some of the mob to move towards 
the city whom we carried them to some extent. But 
there remained still some men standing who were using 
fiery language at the time. 


After # short while when I returned I saw the Post 
Office ablaze. Somo of the men were still devising to 
burn the Railway Station as well, but owing to the 
presence of the Superintendent of Police and a sufficient 
police force they could not succeed in carrying out their 
intention. 


When Police used to threaten the mob by fire they 
dispersed but boys of tender age still remained to theit 
places. So I thought it inadvisable to fire at them. 
Some 20 or 25 men succeeded in entering the Railway 
Station but as the Railway Staff proceeded to check 
them they were not fired at. 

11. Besides the mob which was in front of the Railway 
Station other small batches were seen moving here and 
there who were shouting out that they would not accept 
the Rowlatt Bill. 


12. Although some of the men threw stones at Super- 
intendent of Police still he did not give up his courage 
and avoided to fire at them. 

13. It was at 1 y.m. that I was told by a police con- 

stable that Dak Bungalow, Tahsil and District Courts 
are all set on fire. Hearing this I despatched Agha 
Ghulam Hassan Khan, Extra Assistant Commissioner 
to District Courts and after a short while I and the 
Superintendent of Police followed him. Before we 
reached thore, District Courts, Tahsil and Dak Bungalow 
were all burnt. Before leaving for District Courts I 
left some 6 or 7 police constables with Lala Amsr Nath, 
Extra Assistant Commissioner, to guard the Railway 
Station. When we reached District Courts we heard 
reports of shots from the direction of the Railway Station. 
On enquiry [came to know that Station and the Church 
have also been burnt. 
- 14. At about 3 p.m. Colonel O’Brien arrived here from 
Lahore. At that time some of the mob in batches were 
seen moving here and there and the remainder was 
engaged in looting the Railway Goods shed. After a 
short while three aeroplanes reached here and began to 
throw bombs. Light showers of rain also fell at the 
time and the mob dispersed. 

15. On the morning of 15th April military force also 
arrived. Had it come on the 14th April then there 
would have been no need of aeroplanes. If the aero- 
planes had not arrived that day and were not a danger 
to the mob, then in my opinion the evil-doers would 
have committed more blunders in the city as well. It 
was to the exertion of Colonel O’Brien that nothing 
happened after the 14th April. f 

16. On the 15th April I was ordered by the Deputy 
Commissioner to go to Muridke and arrange for the 
safety of Railway line and telegraphic communication, 
as dome of the evil-doers had cut the telegraph wire 
near Muridke. I accordingly reached Muridke on the 
morning of 16th April; 


Captain D. H. M. CARBERRY, M.C., D.F.C., Flight Commander, No. 31 Squadron, Royal Air Force. 


At about 14-00 hours on the afternoon of the 14th 
April 1919 I was given verbal instructions by Lieutenant 
Colonel F. F. Minchin, Commanding 52nd Wing, Royal 
Air Force, to proceed to Gujranwala and bomb and 
machine gun any people I saw causing damage to pro- 
perty, or any large crowds, I was also to reconnoitre the 
country round Gujranwala and to tako offensive action 
against any parties who may have becn coming in from 
the outlying villages to Gujranwala or returning to the 
villages. 

Colonel Minchin also told me not to drop bombs on 
the native city unless in my opinion I considered it 
necessary. 

I arrived at Gujranwala at 15-10 hours and found the 
Railway Statign on fire and bales of goods on the platform 
burning. A passenger train on the up line appeared 
to be on fire, and the English church and 4 houses in 
civil lines on the east of the Railway burning. 

I was flying at heights varying from 100 to 700 feet 
when over Gujranwala and neighbouring country and 
T should like to point out that no action was taken until 
I had satistied myself that the target was a justifiable one. 

There were large number round the station, on the 
roads going from the native city to the civil lines, and 
in the strcets in the native city. 


I took no action to start with and flew round the 
neighbouring villages. At about 15-20 I dropped three 
bombs on a party of natives 150 strong outside a village 
about 2 miles north-west of Gujranwala. One bomb 
failed to explode, and the others fell near the party 


which scattered and ran back to the village, Three 
casualties were secn. 50 rounds machine gun were 


fired into the village. 


A few minutes later at a village about 1 mile south 
of the above a party of 50 natives was scen returning 
from Gujranwala; two bombs were dropped, but only 
one burst; no casualtics were seen. Party disappeared 
into village, 25 rounds machine gun fired into village. 

Coming back to Gujranwala I noticed a party of about 
200 natives in a field near a large red building on the 
north-west outskirts of town. One bomb dropped 
which burst in the courtyard of a house. Several people 
appeared to be wounded 30 rounds machine gun fired 
into party who took cover in the house. 


I now noticed that the police held the station and 
were moving tho crowd away into the native city. Thcre 
was @ large crowd of natives near the centre of the city. 
I dropped two bombs which I did not see burst. These 
must be the bombs that burst near the station. Only 
eight bombs were dropped and these were dropped by me 
No other machines dropped bombs. 


I fired about 150 rounds machine gun into tho native 
city, causing casualties. At 15-50 hours when I left for 
Lahore no natives could be seen in the strects. No 
offensive action was taken in civil lines as I did not want 
to damage civilian property. I should like to point 
out that my original report was a bombing report, and 
was confined to statements of where bombs were dropped 
and machine gun fired. i‘ 


. 
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Captain D. H. M. CarsEnry—concluded—Lieutenant L. Dopxins. 


ANNEXURE TO CAPTAIN CARBERRY’S STATEMENT. 


Copy of aerial reconnaissance report from 15-10 hours, 14th April 1919 to 15-40 hours 14th April 1919. 


Time. Place. Observations. 


ler 


15:10 | Gujranwala. . | Railway station on fire, bales of goods on platform burning. Passcnger train in 
station, Up Line, on fire. English Church and four hourcs in the Civil Lincs 
on the East of Railway burning. All these were still burning at 15-80 hours. 


15-20 a 7 - | Dropped three bombs on party of natives, 1£0 strong outside village about two 
miles north-west of Gujranwala. 1 bomb failkid to explode. The others 
fell near party which scattered 3 casualties sccn, £0 rounds machine gun fircd 
into village. 


15-30 cer i . | Party of 50 natives outside village atout 1 mile couth of above village, 2 temts 
dropped, only one exploded within 10 yids of yarty., No casvaltics 
were scen, 25 rounds machine gun fircd into villege. Tarty disposed into 
village. 


15-36 Ms o . | About 200 hundred natives in the Ficlds ncar a Jarge red buildirg on rerth-west 
a outskirts on town. One bomb dropycd which Lurst in courtyard of kouse ; 


several people appeared to be woundcd, 20 rounds machine gun fircd into party 
who took cover in house. 


- 15-40 5h . | 2 bombs, which failed to burst, dropped on large crowd of natives in centre of town. 
100 rounds machine guns fired into parties of natives in the streets. At 15-40 
when machine left for Lahore no natives could be seen in streets. At 15-40 
Station occupied by’police. 


a 


D. H. M. CARBERRY, (aptain, 


re Observer. 


Lieutenant L. DODKINS, Observer, Royal Air Force. 


Aeroplane Reccnnaissance report Lahore to Gujranwala, dated 15th April 1919. 


Date. Place. i Time. H Extract. 
Lahore . : E 07—50 | Left aerodrome. 
Gujranwala . - | 08—80 | Arrived. Found main line ‘railway culvert about 300 yards 


S. main station partly demolished but under repair. No 
es other damage to railway permanent way noticed between 
Lahore and 3 miles N. Gujranwala. Much rolling stock 
in station but no activity. Two trucks of goods train in 
station detached, one burning. House on main road 
opposite station almost burnt out, still burning slightly. 
No large congregations of people. 


Gujranwala. : 08—55 | Gathering of about 20, noticed in field about 1 mile W. 
of town, scattered with Lewis Gun. 
Gujranwala. -. 08—58 | Similar gathering outside house in village 4 mile W. of town, 
on approaching them they entered house. One bomb . 
ie dropped which hit adjoining house and blew side in. 


Gujranwala. - | 09—05 | Truck still burning strongly and deadstock on adjoining 
platform. Main station building demolished. Church and 
large house near demolished, but no fire. Station occupied 
by armed Native Police and a few British ranks. Working 
parties busy on permanent way. 


Gujranwala . + | 09-80 | Left Gujranwala. 


Lahore . . . 10—10 | Arrived at aerodrome. x 
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Captain W. E. Goprrey—Aana Gautam Hassan. 


Captain W. E. GODFREY, 


In giving the sequence of events which preceded the 
riots at Gujranwala on the 14th April 1919, I should 
like to say that from a personal experience which extended 
from June 1918 to January 1919 when I was in command 
of the 71st Punjabis recruiting dey 6t and therefore in 
close connection with the recruiting. Iam of very strong 
conviction that these riots had nothing whatever to do 
with the recruiting and it was not till well into the summer 
of this year that I ever heard the two things connected, 
at least as far as Gujranwala was concerned. I am 
also able if necessary to give one or two experiences of 
my own in refutation of the connection. During the 
weck which preceded the riots although there were all 
sorts of rumours floating about the city which subse- 
quently came to our ears through the servants, ete., 
I noticed nothing untoward until Friday, the 11th, when 
I had occasion to go to the Railway Station to make 
arrangements for sending my furniture to Gojra, where 
I was hoping to move to the following week in order to 
take up my work asa Missionary of the Church Missionary 
Society. When I reached the Station platform I noticed 
agroup of men standing talking, this was of course noth- 
ing unusual and I should have thought nothing of it were 
it not for the fact that my coming evidently caused some 
comment from some one in the group for they all turned 
and looked at me, and one of them made an action of 
throat cutting or of the slipping on of a noose at which 
the others all laughed. The action was so deliberate that 
I made a step towards the individual to ack him what hee 
meant, but changed my mind and continued my way 
to the Station Master's office. My change of mind made 
these men laugh again. 

The servants coming in from the bazar that day brought 
all sorts of rumours. I therefore went to sce Mr. Heron, 
the Superintendent of Police, but he was not able to tell 
me much more than I myself knew, about the attitude 
of the towns people. 


There was to be a Darbar and a farewell garden party 
to Licutenant-Colonel O’Brien who was leaving the next 
day. In view of the rumours that were floating about 
I discussed with the missionaries the advisability of 
the ladies not attending the garden p:rty. I also saw 
Colonel O’Brien in case he decided to put off the Darbar. 
He decided he would not do so and the missionary ladies 
decided also that it would be better to attend the garden 
party as if there was nothing unusual happening. But 
most of us men decided to go armed. Colonel and Mrs. 
O’Brien, Mr. Heron and I and my wife all drove down 
together to the Darbar. 


Nothing unusual happened at either the Darbar or 
the garden party except for the fact of the presence of 
an unusual number of police about the. municipal gardens, 


Saturday, April 12th.—The next day Saturday morn- 
ing I had again to go to the Railway Station about my 
furniture. {[ found the station staff in a very rude and 
independent frame of mind. I quickly noticed this as 
during my six months recruiting duty when I had much 
to do with them I always found them very polite and 
obliging. Two incidents happened at this time which 
the light of subsequent events emphasises but which at the 
time did not cause me undue concern, I wished to make 
arrangements for sending off the children’s donkey 
to Gojra also, but during the talk with the goods clerks 
about this one of them said ‘“ Sir I would not send the 
donkey by rail if I were you.” I asked him why? To 
which he replied it will be too hot. As it was a hot day 
I thought he meant it would be climatically so but after- 
wards I remembered the others laughed at the remark. 


LAB.O., Gujranwala. 


Again later in the day having fixed up with bullock 
carts to convey this furniture to the Station, I went 
again mysclf to sce it loaded. I left the yard, and went 
to the passenger platform and was talking to some of 
the Railway staff outside the ParceleOffice when one of 
them said to me, “ Sir, do you think you will see your fur- 
niture again”? I replied ‘‘ Yes of course,” why do you 
ask ? He said “ Oh there is going to be a very big railway 
strike.” I did not wish to appear alarmed before them 
so I laughingly said “ Achha Kismat” at which they 
all laughed. Next day one of them told me as we were 
leaving by the Bombay Mail that he was getting my 
van off that night by a goods train then standing in the 
station. I don't know whether he did so or not but I 
gave him Rs. 2 I think. 

Later in the day Dr. Charles of Gujranwala came to 
me and said that all sorts of things were happening in 
the city and he would be glad to know what the arrange- 
ments were for the safety of the Indian Christians in case 
of trouble. We went to Mr. Heron who advised 
Dr. Charles, I believe, to arrange for all to go into the 
Treasury if there was trouble. The question of provision 
was also discussed. I advised the Missionaries also 
to make arrangements in this way. 

Sunday 13th—On Sunday morning at about 9 a.m. 
Mr. Heron, the Superintendent. of Police, called to see 
me. He asked me to come out on to the verandah 
and there told me he had come to the conclusion that 
it would be better if I took my wife and family away 
to Lahore. I was not at first inclined to agree with him, 
as I was leaving in any case on the following Tuesday 
or Wednesday but agreed to be ready to go off at short 
notice, iJ 

The American Missionaries were having their Sabbath 
School at this time so when it was over I called the Rev. 
Dr. McConnellee over. The Rev. M. McArthur and 
another also came and we sat atd discussed the situation 
and also the advisability of the ladies of the mission leav- 
ing also; while we were talking Dr. Charles, who was 
passing on his cycle, also joined us and reported to Mr. 
Heron other things he had heard. Dr. McConnellee 
told Mr. Heron he would tell the ladies how matters 
stood. I went with the Doctor to his house and all the 
missionaries came over. We had prayer before the 
discussion but the result at the time was that the ladies 
decided that they could not leave their Indian Christians. 
About 2 p.m. that afternoon Mr. Heron came again and 
said he had heard something which compelled him to 
urge me to take my family by the Bombay Mail that 
evening. He also promised me any help I needed to get 
away. We therefore hurried with pur packing and were 
ready to leave by 4-30, but the servants having failed to 
get tongas I sent a note to Mr. Heron who kindly sent 
two policemen for us, 

When we reached Gujranwala Station Mr. Heron was 
there with two of his Inspectors and some constables ; 
there was a larger crowd than usual which may have 
been due to the Baisakhi Fair, but Mr. Heron advised my 
wife to sit in the waiting room. When I entered the 
carriage in which I was to travel and sat down a gentle- 
man who was looking out of the window and who I after- 
wards saw by his luggage was a Colonel in the Indian 
Army remarked “ If 1 know anything of an Indian crowd 
there is going to be trouble here before long.” His 
words proved only too true. I promised Mr. Heron 
that I would try and come over to Gujranwala again 
the next day as he had expressed @ wish to this effect 
but next morning we learned in Lahore that no trains 
were running to Gujranwala, 


AGHA GHULAM HASSAN, Extra Assistant Commissioner, Gujranwala. 


On the 14th April at 6 a.m., Mirza Sultan Ahmad’s 
chaprasi came to my house with his note that he wants 
me to see him at his house on account of some urgent 
business. I accordingly hastened to his. house along with 
the chaprasi, On my way to Mirza Sultan Ahmad’s 


house I saw Mohan Lal, son of Jowanda Mal, riding a 
horse bareheaded and talking with eight or nine persons 
round him in Chauk Kalan. No sooner I reached them 
they kept silent and I passed off. On reaching Mirza 
Sahib’s house I was told by him that it hag been reported 
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that the city is going to observe hartal to-day. I was 
further told that all the Municipal Commissioners had 
been called out by him last night and asked to use their 
influence in stopping the hartal. I was subsequently 
ordered to be in charge of the city for this purpose and 
to remain in the city thana till further orders. When 
I returned from Mirza Sahib’s house I found all the shops 
closed in the bazar. While going towards the Railway 
Station I saw a mob of about hundred boys most of them 
appeared to me to be students coming from the Railway 
Station towards the city and shouting Hindu-Musalman 
ki jai. As had to wire to the Sessions Judge, Amritsar, 
about my inability to attend his court in a murder case 
so I went straight to the Post Office. No sooner after 


doing so I came out of the Post Office I came to know ~ 


that Mirza Sahib has come on the Railway Station. I 
accordingly went into the station and found Mirza Sahib 
with Sheikh Taj-ud-Din, Superintendent, Vernacular 
Office, on the platform. In the meantime Lala Amar 
Nath, Extra Assistant Commissioner, also reached there 
and a few minutes later Mr. Heron, Suporintendent, 
Police, also came in and conversed with Mirza Sahib 
for some minutes and told us that all the Magistrates 
should not keep themselves in one place but should go to 
different places. I accordingly hastened to the City Police 
Station. Chaudhri Ghulam Rasul, Deputy Superinten- 
dent, Police, S. Bhag Singh, Court Inspector, Sheikh 
Jalal-ud-Din, Sub-Inspector and Babu Jang Bahadur, 
Sub-Inspector, with police guard were also present there. 
After about half-an-hour we were informed that some 
boys are pulling down distant signal. On hearing this I 
with above mentioned Poljce Officers and some 2U cons- 
tables ran to the spot outside the city. Superintendent 
Police, with Rai Bahadur Ganga Ram, Deputy Superin- 
tendent, Police, and Lala Amar Nath, Extra Assistant 
Commissioner, had also reached there a few minutes 
before we reached. We all jvined together. A mob 
of young boys was standing outside the Railway wire 
fencing, we asked them to disperse but useless. The 
ring-leader of this batch was a young man in white 
costume and wearing necktie. His name was however 
afterwards ascertained and found to be Girdhari Lal. 
He was in great excitement and was the first to come 
over to us on the Railway line, the others followed him. 
He came very close to us and made a murderous assault 
on Mr. Heron but was repulsed. The other men of the 
mob pelted us with stones. I was hit’ on shoulder. 
When the mob refused to disperso and resisted they 
were fired on. On firing the enraged mob took to its 
heels out of the wire fencing. It was however made 
known afterwards that some persons had been injured 
by the shot and tho orderly of Chaudhri Ghulam Rasul 
who was holding his horse had also received a shot on 
the fore-head. In the meantime Mirza Sahib with 
Superintendent, Vernacular Office, Sheikh 'T'aj-ud-Din, 
also came there. At the same time tho Railway bridge 
on the south of this place was seen on fire and some 
persons were sent there to extinguish it. At this moment 
M. Din Muhammad, Pleader, B. B. Bhagat, Bar.-at-Law 
and Pandit Iqbal Narain, Secretary, Municipal Committee, 
tame on the spot and M. Din Muhammad reported that 
liquor shop in the city should be closed bocause the people 
after taking liquor joined the mob and excited them. 
On this report Pandit Iqbal Narain was sent to have all 
the liquor shops closed. B. B. Bhagat was asking the 
mob to disperse. We then returned to tho Railway 
Station. On our arrival there we came to know that fire 
has also been set to the Post Office. We all ran to the 
spot and found it in flames. We cried for the Municipal 
Water engine but were told that the mob in tho city did 
not allow it to pass. I myself broke into the room 
of the Post Master and took some of the furniture out 
and saved. I put one of the constables to work at the 
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adjoining well and began mysolf to pour water with a 
bucket on the burning places but as unfortunately heavy 
wind was blowing and one man could not supply sufficient 
water against the heavy fire hence all my etlorta remained 
unsuccessful. ‘Then all of us returned to the Railway 
Station and dispersed the mob from that place. At 
this stage M. Din Muliammad, Pleader, came in and 
assisted us in dispersing the mob and took away a great 
number of men with him into the city. In the meantime 
we received information that fire has also been set to 
Tahsil buildings. On this report having been received 
I with Chaudhuri Ghulam Rasul afd some constables left 
for the spot. On my way to J'ahsil I found the District 
Board Dak Bungalov also on fire, The doors of the~ 
bungalow were closed. I instantly broke open the door 
of burning bungalow and saved some of the furniture 
and luggage of junior sub-judge who was putting up 
there, with great trouble. Chaudhri Ghulam Rasul then 
returned fromthe J'ahsil and asked me to accompany 
him to the Railway Station where a big mob had gathered 
together. We came again to the Railway platform 
and it was reported to us that another mob of boys has 
gone to the Treasury. As I was in charge of the Treasury 
LT hastened along to the spot and in the way I took Mr. 
Jacob with me and ran to the Treasury but no mob was 
there. Treasury Guard was found standing in’ the 
upper storey on the alert. Mr. Shaw, District Engineer, 
was also there. I then ordered the Havildar in charge 
that in case he finds any one of the mob coming towards 
the Treasury he should at once fire without hesitation. 
I then proceeded towards the Kacheri buildings which 
were also found to be in flames. I and Mr, Jacob broke 
open the door of Head Clerk’s room in which the fire had 
recently taken place; first of all we took the confidential 
almirah out of the room and saved it in every way and 
saved somo furniture of the Head Clerk’s room and then 
from the. adjoining rooms I and Mr. Jacob, Chaudhri 
Ghulam Rasul, Deputy Superintendent of Police, B. 
B, Fazal Karim, Head Clerk, Police, Fazal ahi, Copyist, 
Ahmad Din, Daftri, Nawab, Sweeper, and his wife 
Mussammat Lachhmi began to teke out English files 
from almirah of the burning room. Fazal Hahi opened 
the almirah and threw the file down and we took them 
away. I then alone hastened to the Treasury Office 
raom which had also caught fire and broke open the 
window and succeeded in saving the most important books 
especially cash book and daily balance sheet and other 
curront treasury registers and account books and some 
files with great hardship and risk were also saved. Fazal 
llahi, copyist, assisted gallantly at this place also as the 
fire was heavily increasing and on account of suffocation 
we had to leave the Treasury Office room and could not 
save other. At this time Superintendent of Police also 
came there. We were then informed that another mob 
intended to burn the police lines. Superintendent of 
Police asked mo to accompany him which Idid. When 
we reached the Police Lines with police constables, etc., 
we saw a big mob standing thereby. They were asked to 
disperso and on refusual fired and turned out of the 
Police Lines towards the District Board Gardens. We 
pursued them again and fired at them and turned all 
of them out of the gardens towards the city. At this 
time it began to rain and aeroplanes also reached in and 
bombed the mob at different places and made them to 
run towards their homes. At this time while returning 
to the Railway Station I saw the Railway Station and 
the Goods sheds in flames. At that time it was quite 
impossible to try to extinguish it without the help of a 
big fire engine. 

None of the Honorary Magistrates, City Zaildar, 
Jagirdars, Government Grantees, Members of the Muni- 
cipality were seen there; neither they rendered any 
service. 


CHAUDHRI GHULAM RASUL, Deputy Superintendent of Police, Gujranwala. 


Tam in chatge of City Gujranwala since January 1918. 


On the passing of the Rowlatt Act the educated people 


of the City and especially the Pleaders began an agitation 
against the Act. Many wild rumours were afloat that on 


marriages and deaths taxes will be imposed, and if more 
than three or four persons would sit together it would 
be considered an offence. It was also rumoured that 
the Police will have unlimited powers and that on Police 
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CuauDHugt GuuLamM Rasvut. 


evidonce alone men will be convicted under the Rowlatt 
Act. 

1t was with a viow to have the Act repealed that a 
mecting was held at tho Gujranwala Bar room on 4th 
April 1919, in which it was decided that a secret meeting 
be held on the same evening at the house of Amar Nath, 
Pleader. In this meeting the four resolutions to be 
proposed in the public meeting which was to be held on 
the following evening were drafted, and the names of the 
movers were selected. 

On the evening of the Sth of April as arranged a mass 
meeting of the citizens of Gujranwala under the President- 
ship of Hakim Rai, Pleader, was convened at which 
strong speeches condemning the Rowlatt Act and advo- 
cating a general hartal in the City next day were made. 
The result was that a general hartal was observed in the 
City on the 6th of April. 

‘Then came the news of the arrest of Gandhi, and of 
Satyapal and Kitchlew, and of the Amritsar and Lahore 
disturbances. On receipt of this news she leaders at 
Gujranwala held secret meetings on the 12th and 13th 
of April, and a fresh Aarfat was decided uyon for the 14th. 
Mr. Heron having como to know of this made the necessary 
arrangements, and I was put on duty at City Gujranwala 
for the 14th. 

I reached the City Police Station at about 7 a.M. 
perhaps somewhat earlier. On my way to the Thana 
a Hindu young man met me coming from the opposite 
direction. He was clad in Khaki and was riding a herse. 

Shortly afterwards Lala Hakim Rai, Pleader, accom- 
pained by a tall Sikh came from the Z'hana chowk side. 
‘They passed in front of the 7'hana and | called Hakim 
Rai to me. He stopped with me for a short time and 
then went away. 

About the same time Maulvi Nazir Hussain, Honorary 
Magistrate, told me that he had beard that a she calf 
was hanging by a girder on the Kachchi railway bridge. 
I sent Sub-LInspector Ghulam Rasul to go to the spot 
and ascertain if it was correct. He returned and said 
that a she calf was hanging there. I hastened to the spot 
myself, and got it buried without loss of time at a reason- 
able distance from the place. From there I proceeded 
straight to Superintendent of Police’s bungalow to inform 
him of the matter. This was not laterthan 7-45 a.m. 
On reaching there I saw Mr. Nevill, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Police, falling in men of the Bungalow Guard, 
and on looking to the west, I saw a crowd of men collected, 
and a Railway train standing near the Gurukula railway 
bridge (Wazirabad) side. 

Superintendent of Police ordered mo to proceed to 
where the train was with a Police Guard from the Lines 
which I did. From the place where I was standing 
at the time I could see the Gurukula Railway bridge on 
tire, This was at about 8 4.M. On the arrival of this 
guard the crowd dispersed. The train was moved back 
w the Railway Station, and the Police Guard went along 
with it. The train was near the level crossing when 
Superintendent of Police reached there. He ordered 
me to proceed to Police Station City Gujranwala with 
half the guard. I proceeded thither. 

When I was at the Thana with Court Inspector Bhag 
Singh, Sub-Inspector Pars Ram and one Sikandar Lall, 
a mob came from the Sialkot Gate side of the Thana 
bazar, and went towards the Thana chowk past the City 
Police Station. After a short time information reached 
me that a mob had gone towards the Sadar Police Station 
and the Kachchi bridge side. 1 sent information of this to 
Superintendent of Police, and proceeded to that side 
with a Police Guard. When we reached Mandir Sidhan 
a mob was seen on and around the Kachchi railway bridge 
which was on fire. When the Police Guard left the Grand 
Trunk Road from where a way leads to the Kachchi bridge, 
the mob disporsed. 

I had hardly reached this bridge, when Sub-Inspector 
Ghulam Rasul also arrived there. He bad with him a 
Police Guard and according to tho orders of Superin- 
tendent of Police was proceeding to Kangnianwala 
bridge for guarding it. He wont on. 1 posted a guard 
of one Head Constable and 8 Foot Constables at the 
bridge. I saw that further on in the Parade, Sub-In- 


spector Ghulam Rasul was surrounded by a mob. I 
proceeded thither, and the mob dispersed. I returned to 
the City Police Station. Shortly after this news reached 
me that a mob of rioters were going to dismantle rails 
near the distant signal (Lahore side). I, in company 
with Khan Ghulam Hussain Khan, Magistrate (who 
had just arrived), proceeded to the spot and joined 
Superintendent of Police, Rai Bahadur Ganga Ram, 
Deputy Superintendent of Police, and Lala Amar Nath, 
Extra Assistant Commissioner, who had already reached 
there with a Police Guard. Mr. Brij Bhusan, Bar.-at- 
law, was elso there. The mob was collected at the 
Grand Trunk Road and near the railway fencing. From 
there some of the mob came nearer and nearer, and would 
not disperse although ordered repeatedly to do so. After 
this they began to throw stones at all of us, and some of 
them rushed on Superintendent of Police. One of them 
actually assaulted Superintendent of Police. The 
Officers hastened to Superintendent of Police’s side, 
and shots were fired. The mob took to their heels, and 
went back to the Grand Trunk Road. From there they 
hurled abuses. After sometime we marched to the Rail- 
way Station. The men began to hurl stones on all of us. 
They directed their stones particularly against Superin- 
tendent of Police. Superintendent of Police ordered me 
to act a8 a rear-guard in company with Deputy Superin- 
tendent of Police, Rai Bahadur Lala Ganga Ram. We 
both faced the crowd with our men, and the rest of the 
men and Superintendent of Police went on to the Railway 
Station. We followed when Superintendent of Police 
had reached there. We were at the Railway Station 
for some time when one man, well built, height about 
5 feet 9 inches came to the platform with a few others, 
and said that he would kill Superintendent of Police as 
he had shot his brother. He was turned out, but more 
men came in, and the guard was fallen in to disperse them 
by force when it was heard that the Post Office had been 
set on fire. The Police went there. A mob was‘collected 
on the other side of the Grand Trunk Road and outside 
the Railway gate. 


This mob refused to disperse, although repeatedly 
asked to doso. Some of the mob threw stones at Superin- 
tendent of Police. At this time I heard people saying 
that they would kill Suporintendent of Police. We 
were standing outside the Railway Station when we heard 
that the Tahsil was set on fire. I was ordered to proceed 
thither with a Police forco, but when I reached the 
Tehsil, it was all ablaze, and the incendiaries had already 
disappeared. The Ddék Bungalow and the Honorary 
Magistrate's Court were also ablaze. I returned to the 
Railway Station where Superintendent of Police was. 
There we heard that Treasury and Jail were threatened. 
I and Mr. Nevill, Assistant Superintendent of Police, 
both left for these places. I went to Jail which was 
safe, and Assistant Superintendent of Police returned 
to the Lines. We had divided the men between ourselves. 
From Jail I proceeded to the Treasury which was safe. 
The Kuichcré had been sct on fire sometime before, 
and no mob was there. Superintendent of Police arrived 
a little later at the Treasury, and he ordered me to go 
to the Mission compound, and guard it against any 
possible attacks. I went there, but there was no mob 
there. Nor did any turn up there after this. We were 
there when acroplanes arrived, and, I along with Superin- 
tendent of Police and the men, went to the city. 

Outside Sialkot gate a Sikh was sitting near the corpse 
of a Muhammadan. He was saying ‘“‘ A poor innocent 
foreigner Muhammadan has been killed.” We asked 
him to leave the place which he did with great hesitation 
and reluctance. He requested that the dead body may 
be given to him, which was made over to him by Superin- 
tendent of Police’s orders. 


After this all was quiet. 


In the end I would say that on the 14th of April the 
rioters began by stopping the train by maltreating the 
guard and the driver, und setting fire to the Railway 
bridges and assaulting Superintendent of Police without 
any provocation whatevevor from the authorities, and 
the conduct of the people on this day was in my opinion 
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anti-Government generally, and anti-British specially. 


This’ was proved by the mob selecting Mr. Heron for 
assault, although I and Sub-Inspector Pars Ram were 


in their midst stopping them from doing mischiet. 


J am further of opinion that if the firing had been 
resorted to after the Post Offico was burnt, no further 
damage to Government property had taken place. The 
District Magistrate, however, did not allow it at the time. 


Mr. V. W. SMITH, Superintendent of Police, Gujranwala. 


Owing to the number of vacancies and of raw recruits 
which amounted on the 13th April to 106 constables 
out of a sanctioned strength of 569 constables for the 
whole district, there was a shortage in every police station 
of 2 or 3 constables and in each of the large towns of 
8 or 10 constables. It was therefore impossible to recall 
men into lines from the police stations and cities, though 
it was found practicable to call the following strongth 
into head-quarters from punitive police posts, viz. :-— 

2 Sub-Inspectors, 
3 Head Constables, and 
23 Constables. 


Unfortunately the Buisakhi fairs at Eminabad and 
Wazirabad, to which as in previous years, a number of 
policemen had been deputed still further reduced the 
reserves at headquarters. On the 14th April the total 
strength at Gujranwala, including the City and the 
office staff, was— 


1 Inspector, 

6 Sub-Inspectors, 

22 Head Constables, and 

119 Constables (two-thirds of the normal number). 


This force was split up into three main guards (Lines, 
Lines Reservo and City Reserve), consisting of 3 Sub- 
Inspectors, 10 Head Constables and 59 Constables, and 
a number of small guards posted at points which required 
special protection. At the most critical time the total 


number of men available for the protection of the rail- 
way station and Civil Station was only 3 Sub-Inspectors, 
10 Head Constubles and 61 Constables. 

At Wazirabad the total available strength of police 
could not have been more than 4 Head Constables and 30 
Consiables, including City, Sadar and ‘Treasury guard. 

At Hafizabad, when Lieutenant Tatam was attacked 
there were only 3 or 4 men in tho police station apart 
from the Treasury guard. 

On the Railway line from Shahdara to Sangla there 
was the following strength of police :— 

Sheikhupura—Thana staff, judicial guards, and 
prosecuting staff amounting in all to— 
2 Sub- Inspectors, 
5 Head Constables, and about 
20 Constables, half of whom were attached to the 
police station and not immediately available. 
Chuharkana.—Police post of— 


1 Head Constable, 
4 Constables. 

Dhaban Singh.—Nil. 

Moman.—Nil. 

Sangla.—Staff of one police station, mostly engaged 
on miscellaneous rural duties, and not immediately 
available for an emergency. 


Mr. F. K. SHAW, District Engineer, Gujranwala. 


At 6-30 a.m. on the 14th April last Mr. Heron, Suporin- 
tendent of Police, came to my bungalow and warned 
me to kecp mysclf in readiness for any emergency as 
rioting had started in tho city and somo of the rioters 
were burning tho railway bridge to the north of the 
station. 

He very kindly left five policomon as a guard at my 
bungalow and told.me if matters assumed a serious 
turn he would send me word, when I was to take my 
wife and childron into the Treasury building. Mr. Heron 
was then on his way from his bungalow to the scene 
where rioting was taking place. 


About 12 noon, being warned by a messenger from 
Mr. Heron I took my wife and children to the Treasury, 
which is a square, walled enclosure, rising about twenty- 
five feet above the plain, with a bastion at each corner, 
On entering the enclosure I immediately mounted the 
bastion to the North-East, a position from which I was 
enabled to see any one approaching, as also to obtain a 
good view of the road leading to tho Railway Station 
where rioting was still in progross. The Treasury is 
a distance of about two hundred and fifty yards from 
my bungalow, the court house boing approximately 
fifty yards closer. 


About five minutes after my arrival at the Treasury 


-gome of the rioters came from the direction of the railway 


station and set fire to the court house. This party 
would not be greater than twonty or twenty-five boys 
and men, the latter numbering half a dozen at the outside 
and the ages of the boys averaging between twelve and 
fourteen yours. ‘ 

These boys had with them small cans and some were 
carrying what I took to be short sticks. Within a minute 
or two after these boys had broken into and set fire to 
the intorior of the court houso I saw the flames rising 
through the clerestory windows a height of about eighteen 
feot from floor lovel. I was vory impressed by this 
sight und concluded at the time that the boys must have 
been carrying some very inflammable liquid in the cans 
and that the short sticks were squirts used in spraying 
the furniture and roof with the material in the cans, 
and to come so prepared and to work as concertedly as 
they did, implied previous training. 

Some time after the court houso had been on fire I 
saw an aeroplane hovering over the treasury buildings. 
This scroplane flow towards the Railway Station and 
firing commenced from its machine gun on the rioters, 
after which, I take it, all rioting ceased as there was no 
further shouting. I am firmly convinced, had it not 
been for the timely arrival of the aeroplanes and the 
action taken, the whole of the Civil Station would have — 
been destroyed and thore is a possiblity that innocent 
lives would have beon taken by the rioters. 


Mr. B. C. CHATTERJEE, Head Master, Mission High School, and Member, Municipal Committee, Gujranwala. 


On the morning of 14th April at about 7, I went over 
to the School, though it was a holiday, to see certain 
things, and was told by ono of the Chaprasis, who had 
just come from the city that there was a great noise and 
uproar in the city. While coming home I met somo 
friends on the road in front of my house who also told 
me the same, also that the up train from Lahore was 


stopped by a crowd at tho Railway Station by throwing 
out all firo and coal and letting out all water from the 
engine. At this time onz of my servants who came to 
call me homo boing sent by my wife, who was ailing for 
some timo, and was feeling very afraid and nervous, on 
acoount of the noise in the city, told me that the Railway 
bridges up and down, had been set fire tu. 
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Revd. Jiwan Mal, an Evangelist of the U. P. Mission, 
who had mot me in the way, camo with me to my house, 
and tcld me that things in the city were assuming a 
serious aspect and thero was fear of trouble. People 
were shouting ‘ Hindu Musalman ki at.” Some evon 

_ said, ‘‘ Hai Hat George mar gaya hai.” I advised Revd. 
Jiwan Mal to bring his wife and children ovtr to the 
boarding house (which is in the sme compound in which 
my house is) whore we could all ke together in case of 
any trouble. On his way homo the crowd had increased 
to such an oxtent that it was impossible for him to bring 
his family to the boarding house. (His house being 
on the other side of the city.) 

During the time from 9 a.m. to 11 a.m. I could hear 
from my house the noise in the city increasing overy 
moment and coming noarer and nearer the Civil Station. 

- At about 11 a.m. a crowd marched towards the Post 
Office and set fire to it, then the crowd sot fire to the 
Riilway Station, which is just opposite to the Post 
Office. While coming to the Civil Lines it burnt the 
Casson Industrial School, then the Dak Bungalow and 
then the Tahsil, which is just opposite to the former. 
After this the crowd wont back towards the city. In 
about an hour it again came back to the Civil Lines, 
proceeded towards the District Court and set fire to it. 
After this the Station Church was set fire to and then 
the Goods shed. Just as the Gvods shed had been set 
fire to, the aeroplanes appeared at about half past two 
or three, when the crowd had not yet dispersed. The 
aeroplanes brought vory great relief to all those who 
were in a state of droudful suspense during tho time 
when all these events were happening. Many people 


of tho city have safd that if the aeroplanes did not arrive, 
they were in danger of being plundered. 


A few days before the outbroak the feelings of the * 


people scomed oxcited owing to the misropresentations 
made to them of the Rowlatt Act. These misrepresen- 
tations were the levying of fees by Government on the 
birth of children, the death of the persons, on the occa- 
sion of a wedding according to the number of persons 
attending it, and the taking away by Government of 
half the produco of land. 


I may add hero that I was in danger zone all the time 
as my houso and the Mission School Boarding House 
are situated in the centre of the area within which all 
this happened. 


I was in droad of damage and danger, after I was 
advisod by a Hindu friond of mine to apply to the 
Superintendent of Police for the guarding of my house 
which was oxposed on all sides. From 11 A.M. to 4 P.M. 
T was some time in my owa house and some time in the 
Boarding Houso, from the roof of which I could see the 
mob psssing this sid> and thot side, and setting fire to 
the house with shouts and yells. Hoaring a rumour 
in the evening that the houses of Christians would be 
burnt during the night I with my wife, who could hardly 
moves on account of sickness, took shelter for the night 
in the Treasury, which was for the time being converted 
into a sort of a fort, through the kind permission of 
Lieutenant-Colonel O’Brien, the then Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Gujranwala, and were sent to Lahore the 
following day along with a few others, where F stayed 
for a weck and my wife for about twelve days. 


Report of Captain J. A. 8S. EWING, 19th Lancers on Operation; of Mobile Column in Sialkot Area during the 
Punjab Disturbance: - 


April 13th.—Half squadron, 18th Lancers, and half 
squadron, 19th Lancers, left Sialkot by road for Wazira- 
bad. 

April 14th. Employed on disturbances 'in Wazirabad. 

April 15th.—Employed with the Deputy Commissioner 
in making arrests in Wazirabad. 

April 16th—Employed on patrols in surrounding 
country and along railways. 

April 17th.—Same as 16th April. 

April 18th.—Same as above. 

April 19th.—Mobile column composed of half squadron, 
19th Lancers, two sections Motor Machine Gun Battery, 
under command of Major Malonoy, left Wazirabad for 
Lyallpur. 

April 20th.—Motor Machine Gun Battery proceed to 
Jaranwala to make arrests there, and arrested 12 men. 
Cavalry was employed on patrols both by night and 
day to a distance of five miles round Lyallpur. 

April 218t,—Cavalry employed on patrols round Lyall- 
pur. Major Maloney handed over command of Mobile 
Column to Captain Ewing, 19th Lancers. 

April 22nd.—Mobile column less horses of 19th Lancers 
went by rail to Gugera to make arrests. Arrested 10. 
Returned to Lyallpur by rail. 

April 23rd.—Mobile column went to Kiala, Baba 
Bakala, Chotakiala, Chak No. 27, and made 16 arrests. 
Distance 38 miles. 

April 24th.—Mobile column went to Jahangir, and 
made six arrests. Distance 34 miles. 

April 25th.—Mobile column went to Summar 181, 
arrested one man and gained information of others 
who had been damaging telographs, which afterwards 
led to their arrest. Afternoon, April 25th, entrained 
for Toba Tek Singh, marched to 18th Lancers Farm 
visiting two small villagos en route and arrested three 
men who had been concerned in damaging railway. 
Camped 18th Farm for night, 8 miles. 

April 26th.—Visited three villages in this district and 
errested 27 men who had been concerned in cutting 
telegraph wires and damaging railway ; distance 32 miles. 
Returned to Lyallpur by rail. 


April 27th.—Surrounded Lyallpur and arrested 18 men 
and gained information which enabled the Civil autho- 
Titios to arrest some others. Evening marched to Rissale- 
wala ; camped the night ; 17 miles. 


April 28th.—Marched to Soeul and made 9 arrests, 
returned direct to Lyallpur, distance 47 miles. 


April 29th.—Motor Machine Gun Battery went to a 
village 57 miles away to make two arrests, returning 
samo evening, distance 114 miles. 


April 30th.—Marched through Lyallpur City. During 
the whole of this time patrols were found night and 
day in the vicinity of Lyallpur by the Cavalry. The 
method employed in arresting villagers was to march 
to the village by night and surround it before dawn, 
then have out the Lambardars and make them produce 
offenders, then hold a ‘ jirga ’ and get as much informa- 
tion as possible regarding other miscreants in surrounding 
villages. 

May 1st.—Mobile column went to Sukeke whore it 
picked up one troop of 18th Lancers having left one 
troop, 19th Lancers, at Lyallpur. 


Motor Machinc Gun Battery had to go on to Hafizabad 
to detrain and come back by road. Camped Sukeke for 
the night. 


May 2nd.—Commenced © march ‘ Showing the Flag * 
marched to Chuharkana, interviewed Deputy Commis- 
sioner, visiting en route village of Khanga Dogran where 
e small durbar was held, distance 2] miles. Road good, 
passable for motor transport. 

May 3rd.—Marched to Sheikhupura, distance 20 miles, 
road passable for motor transport, but bad in places. 
Camped at Sheikhupura. 

May 4th.—Held » largo durbar at Sheikhupura and 
gave a domonstrstion of Motor Machine Guns firing, 
#lso Lewis Guns from sn armed train. 

Raja Fateh Singh of Sheikhupura Quilla gave me great 
help in getting all surrounding inhabitants to the durbar 
and making a specch himself. Addresses to the people 
were read out in Urdu and Punjabi. Raja Fateh Singh 
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was extremely kind to the troops under my command, 
both British and Indian giving them presents of fruit, 
mineral water, ice and meat. 

May 5th.—Marched in two parties to Harpoki on the 
Chenab Canal, one party visiting several villeges, the 
largest of which was Sentpur. This party (cavalry) 
moved across country. The other party, Motor Machine 
Gun; went along benks of canal, visiting villege of 
Chichoki Mallian. Camped st Harpoki the night. Dis- 
tance 29 miles. 

May 6th.—Marched to Gujranwala and camped tho 
night, distance 21 miles. 

Received orders to return direct to Wazirabed the 
following day. 

The 7th May.—Marched 
distance 20 miles. 


The total distance covered by the horses from the 
time of leaving Sialkot on the night, April 13th, wes 
about 300 miles and every horse finished es sound es he 
started and accomplished the whole trip. 


straight to Wezirebrd, 


Particulars of the people arrested are all in the hands 
of the Civil authorities. 

I wish to bring the following Indir.n Officer to your 
notice :— 

Riesalder Khweja Muhenmsd Prhedur, 0.BE., 6 
Khatak Khel of the 19th Lancers. 

At Wazireled cn the 14th April he went yerecnally 
at his own request into the middle of © lrrge hostile 
crowd, cs he said he thcught he cou'd talk them into 
‘sense end sulmiesicn.’ He was heavily stencd ot 
first, Lut teking no notice of this Le went into tLe middle 
of the crowd end eventuclly efter helf on hceur’s telking 
persuzded them ell to return yeccefully to their houses. 

This same Indicn Cfficer Khweja Meben wed Pehedur, 
O.B.E., wes invaluable to me throughout the whole 

‘operations erd by his tect with cffcinls end villagers 
enabled me to moke many errests of cflenders which 
I could not have effectcd otherwise. His gocd horse- 
mastership end energy were moinly responsible for 
keeping the horses in the gocd ccndition they were. 
He also kept the men cheery under somewhat trying 
end fatiguing circvmste.ncee. 


Captain A. HARWOOD, 


I have the honour to report the events that took 
place during the time I was in command of a detach- 
ment Ist Durham Light Infantry on No. 1 Telegraph 
Repair Special on the occasion of the riots of April 1919. 
About 12-15 hours, 15th April 1919, I was detailed to 
command a detachment of 25 Non-Commissioned Officera 
and men and to proceed to Gujranwala. On arrival 
at the Railway Station, Rawalpindi, I was met. by 
Mr. Langdon, Superintendent, Telegraphs, and a Brigade 
Signal Section under command of Lieutenant B. 
Humphreys, 39th Divisional Signal Company. I en- 
trained my party and proceeded by the Bombay Mail 
at about 13-00 hours. Owing to the urgency to the 
move I left Rawalpindi without rations or the men’s 
kit. On arrival at Wazirabad, I transferred my party 
to a special train and was reinforced by a Detachment 
of 50 Non-Commissioned Officers and men of the South 
Lancashire Regiment under command of 2nd-Lieutenant 
Burghope. Mr. Sims, Railway Engineer, also joined the 
train with a railway breakdown gang. The mail was 
then diverted by a loop line to Lahore. I then gave 
orders to proceed to Gujranwala and arrived there about 
20-30 hours. An attempt had been made to burn a 
bridge on the permanent way, and the whole of the 
Station, Goods Yard, Post Office and the Church were 
in flames. The city was absolutely silent. I was met 
at the station by the station master and a small detach- 
ment of police. I then ordered Lieutenant Burghope 
to take his detachment and to obtain information of 
the civil population. Lieutenant Burghope returned 
and reported that all the civil population were in the 
treasury and that there were 7 women and 9 children, 
and that everybody was safe. I then accompanied 
Mr. Langdon to investigate the damage done to the 
telegraph lines. We walked about 2 miles back along 
the line till we came to the end of the break and tapped 
in on the telephone wire and obtained communication 
with Rawalpindi. I informed Colonel Ward, G.S.0.Is, 
2nd Division, of the state of affairs at Gujranwala and 
also asked for troops to be sent to Wazirabad, as I did 
not like the aspect of affairs on passing through, there 
being only about half a dozen rifles there under the 
R. T. O. (Captain Topley). I was informed that 100 
~cavalry had been ordered there from Sialkot, but I was 
given orders to the General-Officer Commanding, Sialkot, 
to send 50 British ranks. As the telegraph lines to 
Sialkot had been cut, on my return to the station, I 
detached the engine from my train and sent it back 
with an escort, with the orders to the R. T. O. at Wazira- 
bad. I also asked for a special train to be sent to me 


1st Durham Light Infantry. . 


so as to enable me to evacuate the women and children 
from Gujranwala. This train arrived at Gujranwala at 
04-30 hours, 15th April, and my own engine returned 
at 06-00 hours with the information ,that the cavalry 
had arrived at Wazirabad and a rumour that the railway 
line to Sialkot had beencut. By 08-30 hours the Brigade 
Signal Section laid two ground lines and bridged the 
gap in the telegraph lines, which were damaged over 
4 miles. An attempt had been made to burn a railway 
bridge on the Lahore side of Gujranwala. The damage 
was repaired by 8 A.M. just as an armoured train arrived 
from Lahore. I then investigated the damage done 
to the town. The Station, Goods Sheds, Church, Post 
Office, Law Courts and the Dak Bungalow had been 
completely gutted. About 10-30 a.m., I tried to get 
communication by telephone with Rawalpindi, but 
failed to do so, as the line had becn cut at Wazirabad. 
The women and children were sent on to Lahore about 
09-30 hours. Work was commenccd on the telegraph 
lines at dawn and temporary repairs were completed 
the next day. About 13-00 hours, 15th April, Colonel 
O’Brien, Deputy Commissioner, decided to raid Gujran- 
wala City and make arrests. He was escorted by 2nd- 
Lieutenant Burghope and 25 Non-Commissioned Officers 
and men. I posted pickets slong the railway line 
which divides the native part,of the city and the civil 
lines with instructions to prevent any person from 
leaving the city. 22 arrests were made by Colonel 
O’Brien. These were sent off to Lahore the same after- 
noon by special train. Railway communication was 
opened through Gujranwala early on the morning of the 
15th. I supplied a number of British Troops with 
ammunition who were travelling on these trains and 
in one instance I placed a guard of 6 Non-Commissioned 
Officers and men on a train running to Lahore, as there 
were a number of ladies aboard. These men rejoined 
me early next morning. Mr. Langdon also proceeded 
to Lahore to obtain telegraphic stores and rations for 
the men of my detachment. About 00-30 hours on the 
16th I received | message from the station master of 
the next station on the Wazirabad side of Gujranwala 
by runner, that the whole of the permanent way near 
Wazirabad was ablaze. I immediately detached the 
engine and one truck from my train and sent Mr. Sima 
with the Railway breakdown gang to investigate. I 
gave them an escort of 10 rifles. They reported late 
that evening when I arrived at Wazirabad that a deter- 
mined attempt had been made to burn through the 
sleepers and to wreck a bridge on the line. The engine 
was nearly emptied of water to get tho fire under control, 
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About 12-30 hours, 16th April, I was informed by one 
of my escorts to the Telegraph repair parties that they 
had been jeered at and shouts of Gandhi ki jai had 
been raised by a crowd of ‘sepoys in a passing train. 
I ordered the train to be detained in the station and 
the coach from which the jcering came was examined. 
I arrested all the occupants of the carriage, they were 
mostly young Sikh sepoys returning from Icave to 
Sialkot. I handed them over to the local police and 
reported the case to Colonel O’Brien, who, I believe, 
disposed of the case a few days later. About 13-30 
hours, 16th April, I left Gujranwala to investigate the 
damage done to the telegraph at Wazirabad. The first 
big break was just outside the village of Nizamabad 
and the damage extended over 2 miles ; the next break | 
was at Wazirabad, the damage extended for nearly 4 
miles. Seeing the extent of the damage done Mr. Langdon 
decided to push on towards Lala Musa. A few minor 
breaks were repaired and on arrival at Gujrat we found 
the telegraph instruments in the railway station had 
been damaged. I met the Deputy Commissioner of 
Gujrat District on the station platform and he accom- 
pained us to Lala Musa. Leaving Mr. Langdon at Lala 
Musa, I returned to Wazirabad, and temporary repair 
were commenced on the lines there that night. I left 
an escort with the working party and returned to Lala 
Musa, arriving there at 23-30 hours. The telephone 
line to Rawalpindi was tapped and I gave a verbal reports 
to 2nd Divisional Headquarters. About 06-30 hours, 
17th April, the telegraphist on duty reported that in- 
terruptions were coming on the line. Tests were made 
and the fault was located at Gujar Khan. Mr. Langdon 
decided to investigate and the train left Lala Musa 
at 06-45 hours. On arrival at Gujar Khan we found 
that a detachment of troops under a British Officer 
had arrived about 6-30 a.m. The station master reported 
that an attempt had been made to tamper with the 
lines. As the men of my detachment had no kits and 
telegraphic stores were required, the train was run to 
Rawalpindi. I reported personally at Divisional Head- 
quarters. At 15-30 hours, 17th April, I returned to 
Lala Musa and there picked up reinforcements of 15 
Non-Commissioned Officers and men and 2 Lewis Guns 
that were ordered to report to me. During the journey 
the train was detained without apparent cause outside 
Sarai Alam Gir Station. After waiting for about 15 
minutes I ordered the train to draw into the station. 
I immediately enquired the cause of the dclay from the 
station master and did not get a satisfactory reply. 
The station master then gave us line clear to the next 
station. The driver of my train then pointed out that 
the line clear was not satisfactory, ag the duplicate in 
the book had not been filled in and the :tation master 


had not asked for line clear to the next station. I verified 
this with one of the Government telegraphists with me. 
I immediately arrested the station master and handed 
him over to the Officer Commanding Troops at Lala 
Musa on my arrival there. The case was reported to 
the Railway Traffic Superintendent. On’ the morning 
of the 18th April temporary repairs were commenced 
near the village of Nazimabad. I posted pickets round 
the village with orders to prevent anybody from leaving 
the village as Mr. Langdon wished to see if he could 
get any information as to who had wrecked the telegraph 
lines. After a lot of trouble I saw the lambardar of 
the village and by dint of questioning he gave the infor- 
mation that he knew who was responsible for the damage 
done. I then enquired if he had informed the authorities 
as Wazirabad. This he had failed to do, although the 
damage had been done 4 days previously. I arrested 
him. <A student from Gujranwala was also arrested, 
as he could not. explain his presence in the village and 
nobody belonging to the village could recognise him 
as an inhabitant of the village. Just before I left the 
village I received a report that one of the pickets had 
been compelled to fire at a man who was attempting 
to leave the village and would not stop when repeatedly 
ordered to do so. I immediately went to the scene, 
but I could not find the man, or get any information 
regarding him. 1 reported the case to the Officer COm- 
manding Troops at Wazirabad and by telephone to 
2nd Divisional Headquarters, Rawalpindi. That after 

noon temporary repairs were carried out on the Wazira- 
bad-Sialkot telegraph lines. The line was damaged in a 
number of places. Temporary repairs were completed 
at Wazirabad early on the morning of the 19th and 
repairs were commenced on the Wazirabad-Sangla Hill 
and Lahore lines. I reported the case of shooting to 
Colonel O’Brien, Deputy Commissioner, at Sangla Hill 
that afternoon. The night of the 19th-20th was spent 
at Lahore, where extra telegraphic stores were obtained. 
Permanent repairs were carried out at Gujranwala on 
the 20th April. On arrival at Wazirabad on the 2]at 
I returned the Brigade Signal Section to Rawalpindi, 
as there was no further use for them. From the 2lst 
to 27th April permanent repairs were carried out on 
the following lines:—Wazirabad to Shorkot Road, 
Wazirabad to Sialkot, Wazirabad to Gujranwala, and 
the breaks round Wazirabad. I assisted the Deputy 
Commissioner, Lyallpur District, to make 9 arrests at 
the village of Goja about the 23rd April. Escorts were 
supplied to all working parties on the lines and telephonic 
reports were frequently made to 2nd Divisional Head- 
quarters, Rawalpindi. Detachment returned to Rawal- 
pindi at 13-00 hours on the 28th April 1919. 


Mr, J. B. NEVILL, Assistant Superintendent of Police, Gujranwala. 


The agitation in Gujranwala first showed its fruit in 
a hartal on 5th April. Nothing untoward happened nor 
was great excitement manifest. Another harfal was 
arranged for the 15th, at a private meeting. However 
the date was suddenly changed on the 13th for the 14th. 
The Deputy Commissioner Icft on the 12th. No very 
great apprehension was felt on the evening of the 13th, 
as it was hoped that the hartal would pass off as on the 
5th, but as a precautionary measure, all available police 
were called into headquarters. The changing of the 
date to the 14th found the police arrangements incom- 
plete and only about fifty men were available as a striking 
force after deducting necessary guards, ete. This chang- 
ing of the date was deliberate on the part of the leaders 
in order to foil the arrangements of the authoritics for 
preserving order. 

Early on the morning of the 14th a calf was found 
hanging to a railway bridge and excited crowds were 
wandering round the city. At the railway station 
attempts were made to prevent people going to Wazira- 
bad and to wreck the early morning train. The train 


was stopped at the distant signal and damaged. The 
crowd fired a railway bridge in front of the train. I 
was ordered to disperse thid crowd. With a guard of 
1 Head Constable and 6 Foot Constables, I did this 
and managed to put out the fire with small damage to 
the bridge. Meanwhile the train was taken back to the 
station. 

The Superintendent of Police had during this time 
warned all guards at the Treasury, etc., to be on the 
alert and had taken the reserve to the station. Here 
he managed to clear the railway premises and line of 
the crowd. It may be mentioned here that the railway 
Officials gave no assistance at all, showing passive, if 
not active sympathy with the crowd. A large crowd 
of Kashmiris had been taken back to the city by Din 
Muhammad, Pleader, and things seemed to be settling 
down. The Police then consolidated their position along 
the railway line. I stayed by my bridge as small 
portions of the crowd kept coming here obviously intent 
on mischief. Shortly after, I heard a few shots fired. 
This was done as the result of an assault on the Superip. 
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tendent of Police in which he was badly hurt. I then 
marched with my guard to tho railway station. Here 
I found the Post Office blazing and a huge mob. They 
were waving black flags and hurling bricks and epithets 
at the Police who were keeping them in check. The 
Superintendent of Police was struck several times and 
the Police were severcly tested. Tho Deputy Commis- 
sioner and the few magistrates present, backed up by 
one or two pleaders, persuaded the Superintendent of 
Police not to fire. This state of things went on for 
about an hour. Suddenly we saw smoke from the Civil 
Lines. I and ths Deputy Superintendent were imme- 
diately sent with some of the Police here. We were 
soon followed by the Superintendent, who had stayed 
to post a guard at the railway station. The Police 
now fired at the mob wherever they could catch them, 
but most of the Government buildings were burnt. 
The mob had evidently prepared themselves and the 
actual firing of buildings was carricd out inside ten 
minutes. The mob now fied before tho Police to collect 
again in anothere place. By great efforts they were 
forced beyond the railway line. Here they paused, 
both Police and mob, consolidating their position and 
re-collecting. The mob at this timo was in a most 
dangerous mood. They were calling out that they 
would kill all British Officers and burn all Government 
buildings. Tho Police wero nearly exhausted. At this 
extremely critical moment aeroplanes arrived and after 
@ reconnaisance began bombing and firing. Luckily 
this finally dispersed the crowd and the Police were 
able to take up positions at the city gatcs. 

At this stage Colonel O’Brien arrived. In the 
evening a party of British troops arrived and this 
finally restored security. Next day the Deputy 
Inspector-General of Police, and the Deputy Commis 
sioner with troops went round the city and arrested 
the ringleaders. This restored partial order to the 
city. The application of Martial Law on the 16th 
finally ended all opposition. 

Up to the time of proclaiming Martial Law the 
disorder was rapidly spreading to the villages and 
in Aulakh a‘‘ Patwar Khana”? was burnt. On the 
18th, land a party of British troops under Captain 


PANDIT IQBAL NARAIN, Secretary, 


Recruiting and War Loan. 


Recruiting had absolutely nothing to do with the dis- 
turbances, Recruiting was chiefly confined to mufasil, 
while disturbances generally took place in towns. Gujran- 
wala had given no recruits. Recruits were chicfly taken 
from the Zemindar class who had very little to do with 
disturbances. 

Recruiting had ceased long before 14th April, in fact 
the Durbar in this connection had taken: place in the 
beginning of August last year and people rewarded. 
The recruits who were brought to Gujranwala and 
were there found unwilling to join the Army were at 
once allowed to go back to their homes. This was done 
every day. 


Pom War Loan, 


This was given by people quite voluntarily. The 
people now feel the advantages of thus investing their 
money. There is not a single case known to me where 
anybody was obliged to invest money in War Loan. 


General attitude of pleaders etc. before the 14th. 


(6) Bar-room was the only place where politics were 
freely discussed and great resentment was shown on 
the actions of the’ Government. Rowlatt Act was the 
chief topic although 99 per cent. of them who took 
part in these discussions had not read it. General attitude 
ofthe members of the Bar and especially of those who 
were afterwards arrested was most defiant. The meeting 
of the 5th was arranged and organized in the Bar-room. 


vot. V 


Whealty went there and arrested the culprits imme- 
diately. The effect of Martial Law was by this time 
noticeable and no more trouble occurred. 

On the 21st, I was sent down to Chuharkana to super> 
vise the investigation in the Sheikhupura Sub-division. 
Here the centres of the agitation were Sheikhupura, 
Chuharkana and Sangla. Hartals had been held at all 
these places. The results at Sheikhupura were not very 
important. But at Chuharkana the Virks and at Dhaban 
Singh the Kambhos, led by disaflicted persons, attack- 
ed and did considerable damage to the railway line 
and premises, telegraph, ete. At Sangla a band of Sikhs 
practically ruled the country, burnt the station at 
Moman, cut telegraph wires, assaulted Mr. Walo and 
rescued a military deserter. Their cry was that even if 
the British Raj returned, the Sikhs ruled to-day. Before 
my arrival the line had been patrolled by armoured 
trains, but the population were still truculent and 
very disturbed. It was obviously only the fear of 
Martial Law that kept them from resisting. At first 
investigation was cxtremcly diflicult and not unattended 
with danger, Lut by the application of Martial Law 
and trial by Summary Courts soon enabled tho local 
authorities to gct the malcontents in hand. The effect 
of immediate sentence influenced any waverers. With 
the unruly population of these parts, it was often a 
question of touch and go’ until they had been made 
thoroughly acquainted with the results of resistance 
under Martial Law. But slowly order was again 
restored and nothing further occurred. 

The small force of available police made it impossible 
to control the huge mob of Gujranwala. In the early 
stages the mob’s determination was at its nadir. but as 
the day wore on and success seemed gure it reached its 
zenith just before the arrival of the acroplanes. The 
delay of the police in firing until the mob actually set 
fire to the Government buildings, insisted on by the 
Deputy Commissioner undoubtedly led to more trouble 
in the end. But the badetfects of this were luckily 
remedied by the timely application of Martial Law and 
the presence of British troops. This, as I have men- 
tioned above, prevented the contagion of the disorder 
to the rural population. 


Municipal Committee, Gujranwala. 


Meeting of the Sth. 


Pleaders were the chief speakers in this mecting. 
Delhi incidents were narrated before public in a very 
exaggerated form. The lectures had a very unwhole- 
some effect on the public. 


Meeting of 12th and 13th, * 


Only heard of this, do not know what happened and 
what was arranged there. 


Meeting of the 14th. 


Went to railway station early in the morning, The 
train had not come ; there was a crowd of people on the 
railway platform most of them bare-headed. Came 
back from the railway station. Kachchi bridge burnt, 
railway train damaged, wires cut. A crowd of about 
500 men surrounded Mr. Heron. Mob was armed with 
lathis, crowbars, hammers, ete. Mob was dispersed 
and taken towards city by myself and B, Muhammad 
Din. Mr. Heron went by the railway line to the rail- 
way station, Mob throwing stones all the way long. 
Mob collected before railway station and was joined 
by the mob from the city; numbering about 5,000— 
6,000. Post office burnt, Dak Bungalow burnt, Tahsil 
burnt, District Courts burnt, Church burnt, Railway 
Yoods shed and Station burnt. Mob proceeded to 
attack and break open the jail, was stopped by M. Din 
Muhammad, myself and Abbas Ali; aeroplanes arrived, 
mob dispersed. 

People contemplating more mischief had acroplane 
not come. 
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SARDAR SUNDAB SINGH, B.A., LLB., MLB.E., Honorary Secretary, Central Co-Operative Bank, Gujranwala 


Events on the 15th April 1919 at Gujranwala. 


On the morning of the 14th April 1919 at about 7-30 
a.M. while I was proceeding from my bungalow (on the 
Gharjakh Road) towards the town, I heard the loud 
cries of the people from the Arya Samaj Gurukula side. 
I hastened to the town, and on my way I stopped for 
a while at the house of Lala Amar Nath, M.B.E., Extra 
Assistant Commissioner, where somebody conveyed to 
us the frightful news that the mob had stopped the 
railway train on the station, and had set fire to the 
railway bridge near the distant signal on the Wazirabad 
side. I was further told that the Superintendent of 
Police was on the station guarding the railway and 
postal premises. I proceeded immediately to the 
railway station and put my services at the disposal 
of Mr. F. A. Heron, Superintendent of Police, who was 
the only European official in the station, as Colonel 
A. J. O’Brien, C.LE., C.B.E., Deputy Commissioner, 
had left Gujranwala for Ambala on the evening of 12th 
April 1919. There was a crowd of people in front of 
the railway station, and all efforts were used in persuad- 
ing the mob to return to the city, with the view to check 
further developments, as more troubles were anticipated. 
It took good deal of time in persuading the people to 
return to their homes. But fn the meantime, it being 
a general hartal at that day, parties of people were moving 

_ in and about the town in a most disorderly state. 
Superintendent of Police told me that it was better to 
divide, and survey the situation in other quarters. It 
was also said that the railway bridge near Kachchi (a 
little beyond the distant signal on the Lahore side) was 
in flames, and the Government High School building 
was about to be attacked by the mob. I left the Railway 
Station and made a round in the Civil Lines, and after 
having a look at the District Courts, District Board 
Office, Tahsil, Honorary Magistrates’ Courts and the 
Veterinary Hospital, which were till then quite safe, 
I proceeded towards the Government High School. 
On the way just close to Sardar Mahan Singh’s Garden 
I met a disorderly crowd mixed of boys and grown up 
people, greatly agitated and howling ‘‘ Rowlatt Bill 
hai hai, Rowlatt Bill hat has.” They were hurriedly 
proceeding towards the railway station, and all per- 
suasions to retire to the city fell on deaf ears. On pro- 
ceeding a little further, I saw men climbing up the 
telegraph posta and cutting the telegraphic wires with 
iron instruments in their hands, with the result that 
the communications towards Lahore side were entirely 
cut off. By this time, the situation had become very 
grave, and the spirit of rowdyism had reached its climax. 
The situation had passed practically out of control, as 
there was only a small force of police in the station. 
I passed on to the Government High School, and with 
the help of the head master, who was with me, took 
proper measures to protect the building in case of assault. 
Some time after I was told at the school that some of 
the mob had attacked the Superintendent of Police and 
he had fired a pistol to rescue himself. I proceeded 
towards Sidhan ka Asthan and saw Superintendent of 
Police with a party of police constables and others 
returning back to the railway station by the rail-road 
side. There was a big crowd following by the Grand 
Trunk Road. I took some time there to persuade people 
to enter the town and desist from following the Superin- 


tendent of Police. Some people entered the town by 
Eminabad Gate, while others in large numbers were 
seen proceeding in haste towards the railway station. 
Some time after the Post Office was set on fire by the 
niob. Later on Railway Station, Church, Tahsil, Dak 
Bungalow, District Courts, &c., were set on fire by the 
mob which roamed about in different parties. 

Being the Honorary Secretary of the Central Co- 
operative Bank, Limited, Gujranwala, I closed the 
business of the Bank and put Lala Sohan Lal, the clerk 
and accountant of the Bank, in charge of the premises. 
The mob showed inclination to attack the premises, 
but the clerk succeeded in saving the situation by per- 
suations, that it was mainly a business concern. 

The following points aro worthy of notice :— 


(1) Recruitment.—The present disorders were not the 
result of recruitment. From my personal knowledge 
as an Honorary Secretary of the District War League, 
Gujranwala, and Joint Secretary of the Red Cross Society ; 
I can state with all assurance that the disturbances are 
in no way connected with the recruitment in the district. 
T have travelled about 3,000 miles in the district during 
the Great War in connection with Red Cross, recruitment. 
and other matters allied with War, and can confidently 
state that recruitment was confined to rural classes and the 
success in recruitment. was due to the excellent organiza- 
tion and whole-hearted co-operation of tribal panchayats. 
The District War League and the Sub-Committees in 
various Tahsils and Zails stimulated real enthusiasm 
among the people and secured their whole-hearted support 
in the cause. The organization worked excellently 
under the guidance of Licutenant-Colonel A. J. O’Brien, 
C.LE., C.B.E., the President of the League. The urban 
classes did not join the Army, and it was only artisan 
classes who took up service overseas being mainly induced 
by higher wages. 

(2) Aeroplanes and Troops.—In a state of affairs when 
the public buildings were set on fire, and the goods shed 
looted, aeroplanes and additional force were a necessity. 
The aeroplanes arrived between 2 and 3 p.m. and their 
appearance terrified the mob. Before their appearance, 
there was a great apprehension of the District jail being 
broken into and the convicts being set free. The Jail 
tuffians having joined the mob would have looted the 
Treasury and burnt all other public buildings saved 
so far. It was due to the arrival of the aeroplanes that 
the mob took to heels and fled to their homes with the 
result that the calm was restored. 

The hartal continued for a couple of days more and was 
brought to end on the persuasions of Lala Harnam Dass, 
Tahsildar, myself and some other respectables of the 
town. 7 

In the end I may state that the agitation in consequence 
of the Rowlatt Act was increasing. Many false rumours 
were afloat as to the repressive nature of the Act, so much 
so that many a man thought that the police was autho- 
rised under the act to arrest any four or five persons 
who were seen talking together. Harial having thrown 
many a people out of business afforded an incentive to 
join the mob. Speeches of some irresponsible persons 
tended to increase agitation. . 

The wide circulation of vernacular papers like Naggash 
in the masses, before the disturbances produced an 
undesirable effect on the mind of the people. 


Mr. 8. M. JACOB,.1.0.8., Director of Agriculture. 


Under instructions from the Punjab Government 
left Lahore as Civil Officer with a mobile column at 3 a.m. 
on 20th April 1919 to investigate and punish offenders 
for cutting the telegraph wires at mile 354 at Kamoke. 
On arrival there the lambardar, Bhagwan Singh, refused 
for a long time to budge from his house, whence I had 
to go and fetch him myself. Even then he was insolent 
and obstructive, and when I told him to get other lam- 


bardars merely smirked. I had to get on with the work 
of the column and therefore sentenced him to 15 strokes 
whipping and a fine of Rs. 200. Other villagers then 
told me the cutting of the wires had taken place st 
Nangal Sadan, and I proceeded thither. Six hostages 
were taken here as information as to the persons respon- 
sible for the cutting of the wire was not forthooming. 
The column then returned to Lahore. 
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2. Went with a mobile column under the command 
of Colonel Smithers from Amritsar on about the 23rd/24th 
April. Made many enquiries, but found no one with any 
loot from Amritsar, except at Mari Megha where 5 or 6 
men were arrested with loot in their possession. One 
man, who got on the roof of a house to warn villagers 


Mr. A. B. B. ARMSTRONG, 


In April last the European residents near Wazirabad 
consisted of the Rev. Grahame Bailey, Mrs. Bailey, and 
two small children who lived some two miles south of 
the railway station ; Mr. and Mrs. Ward with two small 
children about one mile south of the railway station, 
about ten Railway officials and their families all residing 
in the railway lines close to the station, Mr. and Mrs. 
Lindsay and my wife and myself who were living at 
Haripur about one and a half miles north of railway 
station, also my Assistant Engineer, Mr. Anderton, at 
Kathala 3 miles further north. There were also two 
British Officers and about twelve British soldiers residing 
in the railway lines; these had been stationed for some 
time at Wazirabad as Railway Military Police during 
demobilisation. The railway station at Wazirabad lies 
between the native town and the railway lines. 

On the 12th and 13th I observed an insolent demeanour 
was generally displayed by the crowds which passed 
my bungalow on their way to and from Wazirabad to 
the Chenab river during the Baisakhé mela, 

On the 13th owing to the news from Amritsar and 
Lahore the Officer Commanding warned all Europeans 
residing outside Wazirabad to be prepared to rendezvous 
in the railway lines at short notice. At about 2 P.M. 
on the following day he called us all in and instructed 
us to reside in the Railway Rest House; I also received 
instructions from the Deputy Commissioner, Gujrat, to 
take steps to safeguard my European staff at Kathala, 
and called Mr. Anderton to Wazirabad also. The last 
people to arrive came in about 4 p.m. by which time 
there were about 24 people inoluding families living in 
this four-roomed house, The British troops’ camp was 
close to the rest house. 


During that afternoon I saw an aeroplane circling close 
overhead and eventually making a landing in fields 
about a mile away; crowds from the direction of the 
native city ran to the spot and a few minutes after they 
arrived the machine rose again and flew overhead in 
the direction of Lahore. 

That night we were instructed to post armed sentries 
around the rest house as no troops could be spared from 
guarding the railway station. 

During the night, which passed off quietly, more troops 
came in till by the following morning there might have 
been 80 of all ranks of which some 20 were British infantry 


to make away with loot, was given 15 strokes, Three 
of the arrested men were subsequently convicted by 
Mr. Keough, Additional District Magistrate, Lahore. 
A lambardar of Mari Megha, who was very helpful, was 
recommended by me for a reward of land. 


Executive Engineer, Wasirabad. 


and rest chiefly Indian Cavalry and Sikh Pioneers. 
Major Marsh had also arrived from Sialkot and assumed 
command of the station during the night. 

During the whole of the following day (April 15th) 
attacks were made by crowds from the city on the station, 
and civilians, other than railway officials were confined 
to the railway lines. Stones were thrown from the 
street into the station and an attempt was made to 
fire the railway oil tanks and to dissuade employees of 
the Loco. department from working, railway telegraph 
wires were cut in several places, and one signal entirely 
pulled down, the Bailey’s house was burnt with all their 
furniture, clothes, etc., and attempts were made to burn 
railway bridges ahd permanent way. 

The only act of this sort I personally saw was the 
cutting of wires and burning of sleepers just north of 
the station, but several people who saw the mob at 
close quarters including Major Marsh, told me the people 
were in a dangerous mood, that youths and boys were 
usually in front of the rioters, that their hostility 
appeared directed chiefly against Europeans, and that 
the appearance of a British sentry was the signal for a 
shower of stones, several of which took effect. 

The chief danger apprehended by us civilians was that 
the station might be rushed and we might be invested 
by the crowd in the ‘railway lines. 


During that day no supplies were available in the 
bazar and some flour was obtained through the good 
offices of one of my contractors, Rai Bahadur Ram 
Ratan, who collected it from some villages some 5 miles 
away with great difficulty and in small quantities as 
the villagers suspected it was wanted for Furopeans ; 
this gentleman was also instrumental in dissuading the 
mob from their .attempt to fire the railway oil tanks. 


That evening more troops including Colonel Burbery 
arrived, and the latter, on taking over command, issued 
notices that armed force would be used, if necessary, 
should further rioting occur. 


The night of the 15th-16th passed off quietly and 
after that no disturbances occurred, though it was neces- 
sary to ration us civilians from the military stores at 
Sialkot owing to the difficulty of obtaining provisions 
locally, civilians were allowed to proceed to their work 
during daylight with armed escorts, and the latter were 
dispensed with after a couple of days. 


MUNSHI KIRPA SINGH, Tabsildar, Wazirabad. 


Ever since 16th April 1919, the day after the hartal, 
I have been endeavouring to ascertain facts in connec- 
tion with the recent disturbances. Owing to factions 
and strikes, in the town of Wazirabad, there is not a 
single man who could be relied upon. In such circum- 
stances only those facts, which appeared to me to be 
reliable, are detailed below :— 

On the arrival at Wazirabad on the 12th April of cer- 
tain men of Gujranwala, whose names could not be 
ascertained, Pritam Das, Badri Nath Phul, Jowanda 
Mal, Jagan Nath Salocha, nephew of Pritam Das, Master 
Muhammad Jan, Kesar Singh, Shaikh Inayat Ullah, 
alias Basha, commenced to incite: the shopkeepers in 
the town to observe “‘ Hartal.” 

On 13th April 1919, at the request of the halwais 
(sweet-meat vendors), the leaders of the movement post- 
poned the hartal to 14th April 1919, so that the sweets 


prepared by the halwais may be sold and they be put 
to no loss. 

On the 14th evening a meeting was convened in the 
Juma Masjid under the Presidentship of Jamiat Singh 
and lectures were given by Sheikh Inayat Ullah, alias 
Basha, Master Muhammad Jan, Pritam Das and Badri 
Nath Phul, on the subjects of (1) Hindu-Muhammadan 
unity, (2) Protest against Rowlatt Bill, (3) Observance 
of hartal, 

Kesar Singh, Jagan Nath, Saluja, Arur Chand, Muni- 
cipal Commissioner, and Master Muhammad Hussain 
were also present in the Jumma Masjid when the lectures 
were delivered. There were about two thousand persons 
present at the meeting. On the night of the 14th at 
about 10 P.m., a clerk arrived with an order from the 
Deputy Commissioner, and at once the Sub-Inspector 
of the city and Sadar thanas were summoned and 
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instructed to arrange to put down disturbance and to 
guard all Government property. In accordance with the 
order above cited all respectable citizens and license- 
holders of arms were called on the morning of the 15th 
April. Chaudhuri Ali Ahmad, Sultan Ahmad, Zaildar, 
Qazi Baqi Shah, Lala Beli Ram, Coal Merchant, Diwan 
Sikander Lal, Diwan Badri Das, Chaudhri Sultan Ali, 
Lala Jagan Nath, Mahant, Kirpal Singh, Municipal 
Commissioner, Muhammad Khan, Lambardar, Sardul 
Singh, Lambardar, Sub-Inspector, City Thana, Jamiat 
Singh Bagga, and a few others attended at the Tahsil- 
dar’s house, which is situated in Tahsil buildings, and 
the orders of the Deputy Commissioner were commu- 
nicated to them, Thereafter enquiry was made from 
them as to who were present at the meeting held in the 
Jumma Masjid the night previous. All replied that 
from among them only Jamiat Singh Bagga had attended 
the meeting. Jamiat Singh admitted this, but conceded 
that he went on the understanding that it was an ordinary 
meeting. After this it was decided that all the remain- 
ing leaders, who had supported the hartal movement, 
be summoned and advised to desist from doing so, At 
this juncture a large crowd collected outside the Tahsil 
building in front of the gate to whom one Abdul Satar 
was lecturing. Jamiat Singh thereon’ said that if any 
other person went to summon the leaders, it would 

* make them angry, and that he would go to bring them. 
He accordingly went and brought with him (1) Master 
Muhammad Jan, (2) Pritam Das, (3) Kesar Singh, 
(4) Sheikh Inayat Ullah, alias Basha, (5) Sheikh Abdulla, 
boot seller. Master Muhammad Jan came bare-headed 
and tied his turban in our presence. Master Muhammad 
Hussain, Municipal Commissioner, came to us a little 
before the abovementioned five men. Master Mul:am- 
mad Jan and his companions were later addressed by 
Diwan Sikander Lal, who tried to dissuade them from 
the movement by emphasising the fact that the Govern- 
ment was all powerful, and that anything done by them 
against it would be of no avail, and further that the 
observance of hartal would lead to bad results. He 
advised them to do their best to check the hartal. Pritam 
Das, one of the ringleaders, then spoke and said that the 
hartal could not be stopped, but that the intention was 
not to create a disturbance. As people have already 
been moved to observe a hartal so it must be observed. 
It was then explained to the Jeaders to instruct the mob 
not to do anything repugnant to law, otherwise they 
will be fired upon. Arms licensces were ordcred to keep 
themselves in readiness with their arms to assist the 
Government should peace be disturbed. 

At 9 o’clock a.m. all the gentlemen, who were sum- 
moned to meet me, were allowed to depart, and the mob 
that had collected outside the Lohari gate was also 
dispersed. A part of the mob went towards the railway 
station and a part towards Nizamabad by the Grand 
Trunk Road. The mob which went towards Nizamabad 


included Muhammad Hussain, alias Bakra, son of Hafiz 
Abdul Manan, Basheshar Nath, Abdul Rashid and 
others. They took with them men from Nizamabad, 
Viroke, etc., and looted and set fire to the bungalow of 
Reverend Bailey. The mob that went towards the 
railway station was accompanied by Master Muhammad 
Jan, Jowanda Mal, Jagan Nath Saluja and others. This 
mob subsequently damaged the telegraph wires and 
posts and railway signals. After the mob had dispersed 
from by the Lohari Gate I sat armed at the Tahsil to 
protect the Treasury, etc., as there was danger of the 
Treasury being attacked. 

A meeting was arranged to be held that day at about 
2 p.m. in the Mandi. When at this time it was found 
that a large number of people could not be collected 
in the Mandi, Jowanda Mal excited the people that 
Municipal Commissioners and the leaders of the town 
should be forced to present themselves at the meeting. 
On hearing this all those present numbering about 5 or 6 
hundred went towards the mosque of Sheikh Niaz Ahmad, 
Member, Committee, which is situate in Bazar Bakrain- 
wala. They met Sheikh Niaz Ahmad and his brother, 
Sheikh Muhammad Khan, and forced them to join the 
meeting, but they refused. Sheikh Niaz Ahmad returned 
the mob, but detained the following persons, viz., Pritam 
Das, Master Muhammad Jan, Badri Nath Phul and 
Jagan Nath Saluja, whom he took to the house of Diwan 
Sikander Lal to advise them. These four men, on 
reaching Diwan Sikander Lal's house, requested him to 
attend the meeting, but he turned them out of hia house 
and advised them not to hold any meeting. These men 
returned to the Mandi and at 4 o'clock in the evening 
held a meeting, which was presided over by Nand Lal 
Chopra. The following persons delivered lectures at 
this meeting :— 


(1) Master Muhammad Jan, (2) Jagan Nath Saluja, 
(3) Bawa Ishar Singh, servant of the liquor licensee, 
(4) Pritam Das, (5) Brij Lal, student, Mission College, 
Lahore, and (6) @ Maulvi whose name could not be ascer- 
tained. In this meeting it was advocated that since 
the leaders of the town had not participated in the move- 
ment the hartal should be ended the next day. After 
this there was no shouting or disturbance of any kind. 
Between 3 and 4 o’clock P.m., I was informed that the 
mob intended attacking the Post Office. I immediately, 
in company with Sultan Ahmad, Zaildar, and both the 
Police Sub-Inspectors of Wazirabad (Sadar and City) 
rode towards the Post Office and dispersed the mob. 
This mob, on entering the city and attending the meeting 
of the Mandi, realised that nothing more was contem- 
plated. So after the meeting in the Mandi no disturbance 
took place and quiet was restored in the city and rail- 
way station once more. Arrangements, however, were 
made for guarding the Munsif’s Court, the Tahsil and 


other Government buildings, 
’ 


MUNSHI GHULAM MOHI-UD-DIN, Retired Military Sub-Assistant Surgeon, Wasirabad. 


I most respectfully beg to state that I am prepared 
to appear as a witness before the above Committee to 
give evidence in respect of affairs at Wazirabad in the 
Jujranwala District. A brief outline of the evidence 
that I can give is submitted below :— 


I.— RESPONSIBILITY FOR HARTAT. IN GENERAL AND 
DISTURBANCES. 


(a) On the 13th and 14th April 1919, there was the 
Batsakhi fair at Wazirabad, the bazars and streets of 
which were consequently thronged with rustic. villagers 
from the several districts, most of whom freely indulged 
in drinking and on that occasion are popularly believed 
to have taken a prominent part in the disturbances which 
are attributed exclusively to the Wazirabad people. 


II.— ARRESTS MADE. 
A, General. 


(a) Majority of trrests made in Wazirabad _parti- 
cularly in connection with the case of the supposed hartal 
leaders were unjustified and the evidence produced by 
the prosecution was a fabrication. 


(b) Majority of the leaders’ cases were got up and 
arose out of malice and strong party faction mainly due 
to local Municipal elections, for which I must confess 
Wazirabad is notorious and which is fully corroborated 
by public record in the Wazirabad Tahail and Gujranwala 
District. : 


(c) The clique that has manufactured the whole evi- 
dence for prosecution is headed by Chaudhri Ali Ahmad, 
who belongs to a Zamindar family. 
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(d) It is significant that although most of the Zamin- 
dars who attended the Batsakhé fair are popularly and 
certainly believed to have participated in the Wazirab: 
disturbances, yet not a single individual of the whole 
lot, that was arrested, happened to be a Zamindar, and 
this was so because the present head of the Zamindar 
family, i.e, Chaudri Ali Ahmad while feeding his grudge 
fat and getting respectable bankers, merchants, Muni- 
cipal Commissioners arrested, cleverly managed to have 
the Zamindars quite untouched, lest the Zamindar 
community should turn against him. 


B. Particulars. 


Master Muhammad Hussain Jolly, Municipal Com- 
missioner— 


(a) Quite innocent victim to private grudge and 
deep-seated plot, that dates from the day 
he stood as a candidate for Municipal Com- 

* missionership in January 1919. 

(6) Chaudri Ali Ahmad, out of the important pro- 
secution witnesses had grudge against M. 
Mohammad Hussain Jolly on account of 
Chaudri Nabi Bux, who was a rival candidate 
for Municipal election against M. Mohammad 
Hussain Jolly, but who was defeated in spite 
of Chaudri Ali Ahmad’s support and hard 
struggle. 

(c) Malik Inayat Ullah, the chief witness against 
M. Mohammad Hussain Jolly, was also one 
of the candidates at the Municipal election 
in January 1919 and owed his success solely 
to Ali Ahmad’s support and help and there- 
fore gave evidence against M. Mohammad 
Hussain Jolly, because he was egged on by 
Chaudri Ali Ahmad, who also intimidated 
and warned him that he had only two alter- 
natives, either he must give evidence againat 
M. Mohammad Hussain Jolly or allow him- 
self to be arrested. B 

(d) The Municipal record, which was brought to the 
notice of the trying Magistrate on 9th June 
1919, bears an eloquent testimony to the 
fact that Ali Ahmad and other members 
of the clique certainly had private grudge 
against M. Mohammad Hussain Jolly, a fact 
which was fully corroborated by both the 
defence and the prosecution witnesses 
examined by the Court. 

(e) M. Mohammad Hussain Jolly never preached 
hartal. He did not join any mob at any 
place and he did not take any part what- 
soever in any of the disturbances. 


(f) The dates on which he is alleged by prosecution 
were occupied as shown below. : 


14th April 1919. 


1. Between 5 to 8 p.m. M. Mohammad Hussain Jojly 
and myself were in Munshi Alla Jowaya’s Timber Mandi, 
outside Lohari Gate. 

2. We said our 
7-45 P.M. 

3. At about 8 p.m. we heard loud shouts and cries 
coming from the side of the Tahsil, which seemed to be 
the cries raised by the young boys. 

4, We left the place at once and took our way, not 
towards the Tahsil from which the shouts came, but 
vid Trunk Road to the Akalghari Gate. 

5. We parted at about 9 p.m. and went to our houses, 


evening prayers there at about 


15th April 1919. 

1. As invited by M. Mohammad Hussain Jolly, I called 
at his house at about 9 a.M. to attend to his wife who 
was sick, 

2, While I was there, M. Mohammad Hussain Jolly 
left for Talsil saying that he as a Municipal Commis- 
sioner was sent for by the Tahsildar in connection with 
the hartal in the city. 

3. M. Mohammad Hussain Jolly came back within 
about 15 minutes. 

4. Ileft M. Mohammad Hussain Jolly at about 10 a.m. 
with the direction that he should tell me the result of the 
treatment after about two or three hours. 

5. M. Mohammad Hussain Jolly came to my house 
at about 12 a.m. to report the effect of the treatment and 
returned after staying a few minutes. 

6. I again called at his house at about 2 P.M. and found 
him attending his wife. 

7. Some of very important defence witnesses were not 
at allsummoned by the Court, those who attended the 
Court at about 9 A.M. were not examined at all. 


C. Martial Law in Wazirabad. 


(a) Martial Law in Wazirabad introduced after 16th 
April 1919. 

(6) The public subjected to indescribable suffering, 
misery and disgrace. 

(c) A house-tax at the rate of rupee one was levied 
and ‘collected during the Martial Law days by Chaudri 
Ali Ahmad from all the inhabitants in the name of the 
Government, though without any legal authority, and when 
anyone ventured to protest against this illegal and unatho- 
rised tax, he was threatened with arrest, 


Major C. W. J. SMITH, D. 8. C., 2-54th Sikhs, F. F. Administrator, Martig] Law in Gujranwala, Gujrat and Lyallpur. 


At the commencement of the Punjab riots I was 
serving with my unit at Rawalpindi and was not con- 
cerned with any of the riots which took place in the dis- 
turbed areas. On April 17th, I proceeded to Wazirabad 
under the orders of the Gencral Officer Commanding, 
2nd (Rawalpindi) Division, and entered on my duties 
as Administrator of Martial Law under the late Colonel 
Burbury, then commanding the troops in the Gujranwala 
District. That same afternoon I proceeded with Colonel 
Burbury to Gujranwala where Martial Law was pro- 
claimed publicly. The following morning a similar 
proclamation was made at Wazirabad itself. 

Copies of the general proclamation of Martial Law, 
reassuring well behaved persons and warning possible 
evil-doers, were sent throughout the district both through 
Officers Commanding detachments of troops and through 
the Civil authoritics and a further proclamation carry- 
ing on the methods of protecting the railways and canals, 
which had been instituted by the civil authorities was 
similarly distributed. Certain local orders dealing with 
the cities of Wazirabad and Gujranwala were also issued, 


and then under the orders first of Colonel Burbury and 
afterwards of Brigadier-General Campbell, Commanding 
the Sialkot Brigade Area, I busied myself creating the 
machinery for the administration of Martial Law. Area 
Officers were appointed and certain other officers were 
given special powers, i.e, Captain Cole, Supply and 
Transport, and Captein Wheatley. I cannot recall 
that any other officers were given special powers, who 
were below the rank of field officers. At the same time 
Tissued a Martial Law Instruction, of which every British 
officer in the disturbed area was furnished with a copy, 
in which the powers of officers were laid down, and also 
a clear direction that those powers were not to be 
exceeded. Further instructions were issued from time 
to time as was found necessary by means of Martial 
Law Instructions. Some time about April 23rd, Gujrat 
came under Martial Law, and at the end of April or 
beginning of May, Lyallpur district also came under 
Martial Law, and both these districts came under my 
administration. Area Officers were at once appointed 
and such proclamations, as had already been issued in 
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the Gujranwala district, and which were deemed suit- 
able, were made applicable to these districts also. To 
ensure publicity copies of all Martial Law Instructions 
and orders were posted in Wazirabad Railway station 
and copies in English and the vernacular were posted 
at the Indian troops camp and in six or seven places 
in the city, including the Tahsil. Orders were issued 
to all Area Officers and Officers Commanding detach- 
ments to take similar measures. 

Knowing it was almost impossible to carry on smoothly 
the administration of Martial Law without the good will 
and assistance of the civil powers. I con ulted the latter 
as frequently as possible. I paid several visita to the 
Deputy Commissioner of Gujranwala and the Superin- 
tendent of Police, besides seeing them when they were 
on tour, visited the Deputy Commissioner of Gujrat 
twice, if not three times, and the Deputy Commissioner 
of Lyallpur once, consulting them freely as to the advis- 
ability or necessity of various actions. In my capacity 
as Area Officer of Wazirabad I worked almost entirely 
through the Tahsildar and the Municipal Committee 
of whom one Sardar Sahib Khan was in constant attend- 
ance, both he and the Tahsildar rendering me the greatest 
assistance. I did not know of any action of mine as 
Administrator of Martial Law to which the Civil autho- 
rities took the slightest exception. 

I was unfortunately debarred from carrying out any- 
thing approaching the amount of touring in the district 
that I felt was necessary, partly because I was terribly 
handicapped, especially at first, for want of an adequate 
office establishment, which necessitated my doing much 
mechanical clerical work myself: and also because 
Martial Law being a new procedure to everyone con- 
cerned, it was imperative that I should remain chiefly 
at headquarters, where I could deal promptly with the 
numerous points on which Area and other officers required 
orders or advice, and whence I could endeavour to co- 
ordinate their methods of procedure into one general 
system. The administration had begun to work with 
fair smoothness, and General Campbell had given me an 
assistant, so as to enable me to tour more freely, when 
I was ordered to rejoin my unit for Field Service on May 
8th, 1919. 

I cannot, without reference to the various proclama- 
tions, remember the subject matter in them, but amongst 
others was a proclamation controlling prices, which was 
issued owing to a distinct rise in prices immediately 
after the riots, which was leading to hardship and dis- 
content amongst the labouring classes. At the same 


time. the district zamindars were urged through the - 


district authorities to bring supplies to Wazirabad as 
usual, their non-molestation being guaranteed. Another 
forbade movement after dark in a proscribed area near 
Wazirabad Station. This was introduced for the safety 
of the public to avoid any unfortunate occurrence owing 
to ignorant persons failing to answer the challenge 
of sentries. Other proclamations dealt with the res- 
trictions in railway traffic and to the closing of certain 
stations to passenger booking. Another ordered school- 
boys to salute the Union Jack daily as a parade. This 
was introduced as a disciplinary measure as there was 


indisputable proof that boys from the schools had played 
a large part in the recent riots. 

During my administration no disturbances occurred 
in the districts under my control. The prompt appear- 
ance of troops in the towns where riots had occurred 
and the wholesome fear of this new form of law adminis- 
tration seemed to overawe the townsfolk, whilst the 
villagers in the neighbourhood of Gujrat and Wazirabad 
appeared indifferent. Wazirabed City was a little sullen 
at first, and Gujranwala, from what I saw of it, seemed 
sullen to the end of my administration, but as a whole, 
once they realised Martial Law affected nobody who 
behaved in a normal manner, the people of the districts 
concerned seemed to accept it quite contentedly. I 
received no complaints against the hardships of Military 
Law, except against the restrictions in railway travelling, 
which undoubtedly did inflict considerable hardship, 
but this was alleviated as far as possible by the granting 
of railway permits to anyone recommended by the local 
civil administration, such as Tahsildars, Magistrates, 
ete. I do not know of any cases of passes having been 
refused to those having such fecommendations. 

As regards crimes and punishments, no person was 
dealt with under Martial Law for an offence prior to the 
establishment of Martial Law. Offences against Martial 
Law in the Gujranwala and Gujrat districts were mostly 
trivial, the offenders being dismissed with a caution, 
or being punished by a few strokes with a cane, or by a 
small fine according to circumstances. So far as I remem- 
ber there were only two cases of imprisonment. One 
case was tried by me personally, and a careful record 
of the evidence was placed on the files, the offender— 
@ telegraph clerk—being awarded two years’ imprison- 
ment for deliberately tampering with the instruments, 
thereby putting two lines out of action. The other was 
the case of a European who was awarded a term of 
imprisonment for drunkenness, indecent conduct, and 
disobedience of orders issued under Martial Law. This 
case was tried by the Area Officer, at Malakwal. I 
believe the summary of cases tried at Lyallpur by the 
Area Officer showed several cases of imprisonment or 
moderately heavy fines, but, I cannot now quote from 
memory. 

I only received two complaints against the behaviour 
of the troops themselves. Some menials,~who worked 


“down the river near Wazirabad, reported that the British 


guard on the Pulkoo Nullah Bridge had been 

familiar remarks with their womenfolk. The Tahsildar 
and Sardar Sahib Khan did not seem to consider the caso 
of much importance and personally I thought there was 
very little in it, and as the British guard had. already 
been replaced by an Indian guard, the case was allowed 
to drop. Another complaint made was that a sepoy 
had “commandeered” some articles from a shop in 
Wazirabad city, in the name of Martial Law. This 
had been anticipated and a bazar was already being 
formed in the Indian troops camp. The completion 
of this bazar was hurried on, and the city put strictly 
out of bounds to all troops and followers, . 


Srrnacar: October 25th, 1919, 


Mr. T. H. NORRIS, Station Master, Wasirabad. 


I beg to report that about 100 Indian men and lada 
between the ages of 16 and 18 years forcibly entered the 
main platform at about 20-30 hours on 14th April 1919, 
and I turned them off with the aasistance of Mr. Gereson, 
Inspector of Police, and Muhammad Akram, Assistant 
Station Master: the men went off and when passing 
the overbridge they stoned the station building, but 
fortunately damages were slight. 

Then about 8 hours on the 15th April 1919 a mob of 
about 1,200 men with sticks and stones made their way 
to the goods shed: I immediately informed the Military 
authorities, who sent down their cavalry and they dis- 
persed the mobs, and the situation was saved. 


At about 9 hours on 15th April 1919 the mobs started 
cutting the telegraph wires and knocking down the posts 
near the station and advanced in the direction of Gujrat 
station. 

At about 11-10 hours the same day I noticed from the 
station that the mobs had knocked down the outer signal. 
In the meanwhile 2-Down mail left Kathala, I imme- - 
diately got the Permanent Way Inspector to trolly me 
down, and we found the mobs had placed a number of 
large boulders on the line and also placed the outer 
signal close to the running line. 

I stopped the mail beyond the outer signal and removed 
the boulders with the assistance of the Permanent Way 
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Inspector and personally piloted the mail into the station : 
had the boulders not been removed, I am sure the mail 
would have got derailed. 

The mobs then made off in the direction of Gujrat. 

On arrival of the mail at the station I was informed 
that a culvert between Wazirabad and D. U. X. was 
burnt by the mob. 

I immediately ordered 2-Down mail to be detained, 
got a shunting engine and went down and found that 


the culvert was burnt, but the fire extinguished by the 
Engineering staff: the Sub-Divisional Officer, Wazir- 
abad, was on the spot, he ordered me to return to Wazir- 
abad, and on arrival of 1-Up at Wazirabad I could start 
2-Down, which orders were carried out. 

The Railway staff held a meeting on, 13th April 1919, 
beyond the Pulku River, at which it was suggested 
to strike work, the chicf agitator was Babu Mokand Lal, 
Chief Booking Clerk. 


Mr. B. N. BOSWORTH-SMITH, I.0.8., Joint Deputy Commissioner, Sheikhupura Gujranwala District. 


This report deals with disturbances in April in the two 
Tahsils, Khangah Dogran and Sharaqpur, which are 
shortly to be formed into a new district. 


L—Svurvey or Prepisrosina Causes. 


The actual scene of disturbances was confined to the 
Railway between Sheikhupura and Sangla and spread 
over a period of four days only. The general _predis- 
posing causes will be more appropriately dealt with 
by the Deputy Commissioner, Gujranwala. 

It is sufficient to statg here that for four days tho 
narrow tract of 36 miles along the line was in a state of 
open rebellion, and the people imagined that the last 
day of British Rule had come. . 

The immediate predisposing cause of this extraordinary 
ignorance and credulity is the fact that Gujranwala 
District in its unwieldy size and multiplicity of work of 
all kinds has been probably the worst administered in 
the Punjab. 

These two Tahsils have had even less attention than 
the other three Tahsils on account of their remoteness 
from the district headquarters. Despite its vicinity to 
Lahore, the rural population is extremely backward, 
very illiterate, ignorant and credulous to a degree, and 
so it falls a very ready prey to any malicious persons 
spreading false reports. Apart from this there was no 
other local predisposing cause. There is of course cons- 
tant railway communication with Lahore, Amritsar and 
Delhi. 

Ill disposed pleaders at Sheikhupura and seditionists 
in the markets of Chuharkana and Sangla misrepresented 
the Rowlatt Bill, and by distorting offences that had 
happened at Delhi, Amritsar and Lahore persuaded a 
good number of persons that the Sarkar had turned 
Be-iman; that its days were over; that Hindus and 
Mussulmans should join together and make common 
cause against the Government; that the native army 
was ready to help them ; that all India was in flames of 
revolution ; and that if the people did their part hore, 
there would be Home Rule with no land revenue to pay 
and they would have their own army. 

Crowds flocked down to meet every train that passed 
through and the wildest rumours were afloat. The 
outbreak was immediately preceded by the Baisakhi 
festival. A large number of Sikhs and others went to 
Amritsar. Some of these were shot or wounded there, 
and the wildest tales came back of Government oppres- 
sion, which further inflamed the population, particularly 
against Europeans. 

In thjs part of the Punjab people are extraordinarily 
prosperous and are prattically unaffected by high prices 
and the high cost of living. Comparatively few of the 
neighbouring villages have joined the Indian Army, 
and those who have done so are thoroughly content 
with the conditions. No doubt during the year imme- 
diately preceding, some executive measures had been 
taken to induce recruitment, and this was cleverly turned 
to account by seditious persons at public and private 
meetings. 


Tl.—ImMEDIATE CAUSES OF THE OUTBREAK. 
The immediate causes of the outbreak were the double 
hartal on 6th and 14th at Sheikhupura, carefully organ- 
ized by the pleaders’ community, the two public meetings 


and the Aarlal at Chuharkana on the 11th and 12th, 
the three meetings at Sangla with a procession round 
the town to the railway station accompanied by a black 
flag, which is an emblem of violence, public bathing 
of Hindus and Musalmans together at the canal and the 
hartal there on 12th. The disturbances took place on 
the 14th, 15th and 16th, and, in that time, at Sheikhu- 
pura the wires were cut in two places, a riot took place 
and a signal was pulled down. In the next village of 
Machhike the wires were cut. Chuharkana Station 
was burnt, two bridges were pulled up, a crowd of some 
three or four thousand persons were engaged in open 
rebellion all day and wires were cut. The railway line 
was pulled up and the Missionary’s Bungalow was looted. 

The whole population of Chuharkana market and of 
the surrounding villages were out for war in the firm 
belief that the Sarkar’s days were numbered. 

As the train service was suspended, some persons 
walked towards Dhaban Singh Station. The villagers 
of Nawan Pind and Mahnianwala turned out in force 
with beat of drum, marched towards Dhaban Singh 
Railway Station, burnt it and looted all that was worth 
stealing. The looting continued without disguise till 
6 in the morning of 16th. Certain Sikhs, who attended 
the meeting at Sangla organized a large party and marched 
towards Moman Railway Station on the night of 15th, 
which was similarly looted and destroyed. Baroa 
villagers, Aryans by caste, destroyed the railway wires, 
Wires were also cut at Marh Balochan in two places. 
A sahib was attacked in broad daylight at Sangla on the 
16th, and a sepoy was rescued from an armed guard of 
soldiers. Stones were thrown at the Calcutta Mail, 
which, was diverted that way, and a party of Sikhs was 
ready to loot the Mission. Wires were also cut at Nangal 
Sadhan. 

All these crimes followed immediately after the mect- 
ings at Sheikhupura, Chuharkana and Sangla, and in 
tho immediate vicinity of these places, where a good deal 
of extra liquor was also consumed from 13th to 16th. 


TIT.—CaronoLogicaL NARRATIVE OF EVENTS. 

The chronological order is given in rather more details 
in this section. 

a Sangla, 

The fact that a Brahmachari, probably an Arya in 
disguise, was allowed for a month to give vent to open 
sedition in Sangla market is a stain on the community, 
both high and low, which it will be hard for them to wipe 
out. 

About a month before the serics of disturbances at 


. Sangla commencing from the 12th April, a Brahmachari 


by name Gobind Parshad came to the town and stayed 
at the Thakardawara (temple) ; he is said to have come 
from Delhi and to have professed the-Sanatan Dharam 
creed. His activities were in the beginning confined 
entirely to recitals and sermons on religious subjects, 
including the protection of cows, but latterly he formed 
acquaintance with the local leaders of the Arya Samaj, 
This circumstance has given rise to the belief that he may 
have been an accredited agent of the Samaj sent out in 
pursuance of a definite policy to preach sedition, but of 
this there is no definite proof. 

The first outward sign of unrest made its appearance 
on the 11th April when a meeting was convened at the 
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house of Gyan Chand, Soap Merchant (a Samajis') to 
protest against the Rowlatt Bill and urge hartal. The 
three chief speakers were the Brahmachari, Thakar Dass 
(manager of the Thakardawara) and Gyan Chand him- 
self. The subject matter of all the speeches was the 
same—-“ by the passing of the Bill inconceivable hard- 
ships would be imposed on the people, not more than 
ten persons would be permitted together at birth and 
death ceremonies without permission, police powers of 
arrest and detention were to be almost unlimited, ete.” 
On the motion for harlal being put to the mecting some 
difference of opinion was manifested. Accordingly a 
second mecting was announced to be held tho same 
evening inthe Mandi. At this mecting the Bralhmachari, 
after touching again on the severity of the Bill and men- 
tioning Mr. Gandhi's arrest, pleaded for unity of Hindus 
and Mussalmans in opposing Government’ and forcing 
the withdrawal of the Bill. 

On the morning of the 12th April the whole town, 
with the exception of three ginning factories and a drug 
shop observed Ayrtal. Nothing was done until about 
10 a.m., when a move was made to the canal to hold a 
meeting and to bathe in token of mourning. Speeches 
were made exhorting the people to a spirited opposition 
to Government, and some inflammatory extracts were 
read from newspapers regarding the events at Lahore 
and Amritsar. On returning from the canal the crowd 
dispersed, but reassembled after two hours and formed 
@ procession to march round the town. At the head of 
the procession were a black flag of mourning, and an 
effigy of the Rowlatt Bill, a crude figure of a man wearing 
a white helmet on its head and a snake round its neck— 
emblems of the origin and nature of the Bill, The sarai 
was reached about 3 P.M. when a halt was made for 
speeches and a song with the refrain “hai hat Rowlatt 
Bill maria, hat has Rowlatt Bill saria” was sung by the 
people. The crowd then moved over to the railway 
station and showed their intention of entering, but were 
prevailed on by the station master to remain outside. 
Until the arrival of the train from Lahore the crowd 
amused itself by shouting * Hindu-Mussalman ki jas, 
Mr. Gandhi ki jai, Mohammed Ali Shautat Ali ki jai”, 
etc. The arrival of the train brought various local mem- 
bers of the Notified Area Committee, returning from 
Gujranwala, and an American Missionary, at whom it is 
alleged stones were thrown as he drove away from the 
station in his car. There is, howover, no direct evidence 
of any stones having been thrown, though there can be 
no doubt that the crowd gaye full vent to its feelings by 
clapping hands and jecring. From the station the pro- 
cession returned to the Mandi, where a mecting was held 
attended by almost all the townsfolk. Speeches of the 
same seditious nature as before were delivered by the 
leaders, and telegrams were despatched to His Majesty 
the King-Emperor and His Excellency the Viceroy. 

13th April 1919.—The effect of these mectings on the 
popular mind was not at once made evident. The 13th 
April was observed as the Baisakhs festival and passed 
off quictly, but on the 14th April a crowd collected at 
the station on the arrival of the Calcutta Mail, diverted 
to avoid the damaged portion of the main line at Gujran- 
wala, and on its departure stoned it as it left the station. 

14th—15th April 1919.—On the following night threo 
Sikhs cut the railway telegraph wires between Sangla 
and Salarwala at a distance of about half a mile from 
Sangla Station. 

16th April 1919.—On tho morning of the 16th April 
a Sikh named Harnam Singh, with the help of three 
other Sikhs, backed up by a large mob from the town, 
forcibly released a military prisoner and maltreated his 
exort on the platform at Sangla Station. 

On the evening of the same day Harnam Singh made 
 yourderous attack on Mr. Wale, Telegraph Inspector, 
at Sangla Post Office and was wounded and captured. 

16th—17th April 1919.—And lastly, on the night 
of the 16th—17th the villagers of Baroa tore down 
the telegraph wires on the Lahore line near their village. 

Numerous arrests were made after a rather belated 
investigation, but the attitude of the people including 
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those of some local status indicated so clearly that they 
had no intention of implicating their fellows by making 
full statements, that it was ultimately decided to pro- 
secute only the leaders. 


Moman, 


11th April 1919.—On the 1th April Harnam Singh 
and Banta Singh, two leaders in the attack on Moman 
Railway Station, were preseit at a meeting of protest 
against the passing of the Rowlatt Bill at Sangla 
Mandi. What they heard at the meeting impressed 
them to such an extent that, on their way to attend the 
Kunka ceremony of a Bairuyi at village Wara Labh Singh, 
they did their utmost to incite villagers to take active 
measures in opposing Government. Tho AKunka cere- 
mony took place on the evening of the 14th April and 
there were gathered there some sixty or seventy men 
from neighbouring villages. After passages from the 
Granth Sahib had been read, Harnam Singh rose and 
addressed the assembly, and, after enumerating the evils 
that the Rowlatt Bill would bring upon the people, called 
on all present to come with him and commit some open 
act against Government. Banta Singh and Mian Singh 
at once responded, and later the rest of those present 
followed their example. Headed by these three men 
the mob proceeded to Moman Railway Station, which 
they looted, and then, after breaking into the Lamp 
Room to get o'! fof fuel, set fire to the station buildings. 


Dhaban Singh. 


15th—16th April 1919.—On the 15th April at about 
9a.m., Jagat Singh and Gyan Singh, Kambohs of village 
Nawan Pind summoned the villagers to a meeting and 
told them that the Darbar Sahib had been bombarded, 
many people had been killed wt Amritsar and Lahore, and 
that Hindus and Mussalmans had united to force Govern- 
ment to withdraw the Rowlatt Bill. The villagers were 
thoroughly roused by these words and were readily induced 
to go and help to destroy Government property. Accord- 
ingly a mob set out under the leadership of the two men 
above named and having come to the railway bridge 
1} miles from Dhaban Singh Railway Station set to work 
to wreck the line, tearing up the rails, cutting the tele- 
graph wires and burning the railway bridge. Having 
done this Jagat Singh and Gyan Singh went off to village 
Mahnianwala about a mile away where they collected 
more men and then returned to the bridge. From here 
the whole crowd proceeded with beating drum to Dhaban 
Singh Railway Station, which they looted and burnt 
at about 4 a.m. on the morning of the 16th April. 


Chuharkana, 


12th April 1919.—Prior to the 11th April there was 
no sign of unrest at Chuharkana, The trouble started 
on that date in the Mandi adjoining the railway 
station, where a mecting attended by all the residents 
of the Mandi, Hindus and Mnssalmans alike, was held 
at tho mosque to protest against the iniquities of the 
Rowlatt Bill. Speeches were made misrepresenting the 
provisions of the Bill and it was resolved to hold another 
meeting on the following day to which villagers from 
the surrounding countryside should be invited. n the 
12th April a complete hAarlal throughout the mands 
was obscrved, and during the course of the day the 
proposed meeting of the villagers and residents of the 
mands was held. The ground covered by the speeches 
was much the same as in the meeting of the day before. 

13th April 1919.—On the 13th April, the Baisakht 
fair was held at Sacha Sauda (Chuharkana) and was 
attended by large numbers of villagers; Teja Singh of 
Chuharkana and Kartar Singh of Jabbar took this oppor- 
tunity of stirring up the people to overt acts of violence 
and called upon them to display their feelings against 
Government by tearing up the railway line. The effect 
of this was seen next day when crowds assembled at the 
railway station to meet the trains, and, it {s said, to 
maltreat any European who might be travelling. 
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Fortunately no victim for assault was found, and tho 
mob dispersed with cheers for Gandhi and Hindu-Moslim 
unity. 
15th April 1919.—The climax was reached on the 
15th April. In the morning a party of some fifteen or 
twenty people from the mands went to the railway 
bridge and started to tear up the railway lines. At 
about 11 a.m. a special troop train arrived containing 
a detachment of the 2-22nd Punjabis (Sikh and Muham- 
madans) on their way to Hong Kong. The Officer 
Commanding detrained a portion of his men, some of 
whom remained to protect the station, while others 
were sent to the mandi. It is said that on being asked 
by the men of the mandi why they, their brothers, had 
come to prevent them from resisting Government, the 
sepoys replied urging them to commit further excesses 
by cutting the telegraph wires and tearing up the line. 
At about 2 p.M., after the troop train had departed, 
a large crowd of villagers and rioters from the mandi 
assembled and set to work to wreck the line between 
the canal bridge and the station. The arrival of the 
passenger train from Lahore diverted their attention 
to the station; the train was attacked and looted and 
the engine damaged. Following on this the station 
staff was assaulted and the station looted and burnt. 
Two bridges were damaged by fire and the telegraph 
wires cut. The final.act occurred after dark when a 
mob from villages north of the line approached the 
station with the intention of holding up a train and then 
going on to loot the Mandi. The first train to arrive 
was an armoured train which picked up a portion of a 
crowd with its search light and opened fire. with a machine 
gun. The rioters hastily dispersed, and thereafter there 
was no more trouble. 
’ . 


Sheikhupura. 


6th April 1919.—On the 6th April hartal was observed 
throughout the bazar, the only open objector being a 
Muhammadan meat vendor, who was ultimately forced 
to comply by sympathisers of the movement pouring 
water on hia fire. In the evening a mass meeting of 
protest against the Rowlatt Bill, attended by both 
Hindus and Muhammadang, was held, in which the local 
pleaders took the leading part; that nothing violent 
was said in the course of speeches is properly due to the 
fact that various Government officials were present 
taking notes. Nothing further occurred until the 14th 
April when hartal was again observed. About 5 P.M. a 
small party headed by Santokh Singh, Arora, went to 
the railway station to meet the train and learn the 
latest news of events in Lahore and Amritsar, and as a 
result damaged the signals and tore up the signal wire 
pegs on their way back. Arriving in the bazar they 
gathered more men together and proceeded to assault 
Gurmukh Singh Jhatkai and wreck his shop for his 
failing to observe hartal. After dark Santokh Singh 
with a few others went out and cut the Post Office tele- 
graph wires, and later on the same night cut the wires 
between Sheikhupura and Lahore. Prompt measures 
by the authorities on the spot in having the wires repaired 
and summoning military aid from Lahore effectively 
prevented the occurrence of any disturbance. 


IlJ.—MartiaL Law AND OTHER MEASURES ADOPTED 
FOR SUPPRESSION OF DISTURBANCES. 


Martial Law-was proclaimed on the 19th and its effect 
was instantaneous and electric. On the night of the 
15th an armoured train came down the line from Lahore 
to Chuharkana, taking up with them from Sheikhupura 
Rai Sahib Sri Ram, Sub-Divisional Officer. The 
armoured train worked hard in patrolling the line for 
three days with Sri Ram on board. Machine guns were 
taken to Chuharkana and even beyond. The effect 
was excellent and instantaneous. This armoured train 
undoubtedly saved the market of Chuharkana from being 
looted, and if it Had not come, when it did, looting would 
certainly have spread further, and possibly Sheikhupura 
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and even Lahore would have been ‘visited by an ill- 
conditioned mob of ruffiana. Similarly on the 16th,’ 
the Deputy Commissioner, Lyallpur, despatched troops 
to Sangla with a District Traffic Superintendent and an 
Extra Assistant Commissioner, and had not the troops 
come, when they did, Sangla market would have shared 
the fate of Chuharkana and Station and other Govern- 
ment property would have been wrecked and looted. 

On the 19th, Colonel O’Brien, Deputy Commissioner, 
Gujranwala, came down the line with a Special Train 
and made arrests of pleaders and others at Sheikhupura, 
Dhaban Singh and Sangla. The people concerned in 
these atrocities had by this time become thoroughly 
seared. Tho marketa and the neighbouring villages 
were practically empty. 

On the 21st April, I arrived at Chuharkana and imme- 
diately took the statements of the railway staff, and on 
the following morning held a large identification parade, 
which was continued for the next three days. Some 
four thousand villagers were paraded, and fourteen or 
fifteen of the railway staff passed down separately and 
independently in the presence of Magistrates for identi- 
fication. This resulted in the arrest of some three hun- 
dred offenders, nearly all of whom have been punished. 

On the 24th I proceeded to Dhaban Singh, where 
similar procedure was undertaken. Till then only some 
twenty persons were arrested. Two villages of Mah- 
nianwala and Nawan Pind were paraded at length and 
some hundred more arrests were made, and nearly all 
of these have been punished. 

From Dhaban Singh I went to Moman, where the 
villagers were similarly collected, but unluckily I had 
sent before me a Sikh Inspector, Kartar Singh, and a 
Sikh Extra Assistant Commissioner Sardar Amar Singh. 
The Superintendent of Police is dealing departmentally 
with the Inspector, who undoubtedly tried to screen 
his brother Sikhs. Some hundred Sikhs had attacked 
the Moman Railway Station but the railway staff was 
got at by them, and refused to admit that more than 
three persons had looted the station. Unfortunately 
very few of these Sikhs have been convicted. 

From there I passed on to Sangla, which I reached the 
same day. Here too there was a conspiracy of silence, 
as the market people and the neighbouring villages had 
all agreed not to give each other away. The conse- 
quence is that in Sangla and its vicinity very few offenders 
have been brought to account, and an executive action 
of another kind has been recommended to deal with the 
situation here. 

There was a considerable delay in deciding whether 
Mr. Penny, Assistant Commissioner, and myself could 
use the powers of a Summary Court Martial, and we 
were not able to start trying the accused till the 6th 
May. Between 6th and 20th May 477 persons were 
tried and 294 were convicted. This long delay at ‘uch a 
critical time was & most unfortunate episode, and the 
keeping of nearly four hundred persons under arest 
placed a great strain on the police, and they could not 
have undertaken these arduous duties without the assist- 
ance of the Military, which was fully availed of. Three 
prison vans were obtained and temporary Havalats 
were constructed at Chuharkana and Dhaban Singh., 
Troops arrived promptly on 18th at Chuharkana and 
Sangla. However, by the time that the troops actually 
came, the countryside had been thoroughly frightened 
and all was quiet. 

Practically no Martial Law has been enforced in this 
part of the district and no punishments given under 
Martial Law. The school boys of Sangla were for a 
number of days made to parade every morning and salute 
the Union Jack. The people, as a whole, have been 
entirely unaffected by Martial Law. They appreciated 
and enjoyed the importance of having troops and their 
behaviour has been admirable. People in this part 
of the country little 1ealized before how efficient and 
quick the arm of the ‘“‘ Sarkar” could be. Repeated 
visits of Armoured Cars, a display of gun firing at Sangla 
and elsewhere and the passing of a Mobile Section of 
Machine Guns on Ford cars and Motor, bicycles through 
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the district attended by cavalry, have been useful in show- 
ing how quickly the military can get to any disturbed 
part of the country. The Military Officers Commanding 
troops at Sheikhupura, Chuharkana and Sangla have 
acted with the greatest discretion, and*have made them- 
selves popular with the community. These recent 
disturbances have emphasized to a marked degree the 
value of armoured cars along railway communications, 
and of Mobile Machine Gun Sections for other parts of 
the district. Such an armed force should always be 
ready for emergencies in the Punjab, where everything 
depends on quickness. The civil authorities certainly 
are greatly indebted to the military in this part of the 
district for their promptness and efficiency in responding 
to the call. 


IV.—CLASSKS PROMINENT IN PROMOTING DISTURBANCES. 


The total numberof really disaffected persons in this 
district. was probably under three figures, though some 
ten thousand persons took part in demonstrations, loot- 
ing or destroying without really knowing what they 
were doing. 

In tracing the causes of disaffection it is a safe and 
golden rule to look near home first of all. There is no 
place where disloyalty is so deep as in Delhi, Lahore and 
Amritsar. Similarly in this tract, the homes of disloyalty 
were to be found in Sheikhupura, the headquarters of 
the Sub-Division, and the two markets at Chuharkana 
and Sangla. In Sheikhupura, a retired Inspector of 
Police, whose two sons were convicted and sentenced 
to long terms of imprisonment, and half a dozen pleaders 
and their munshis were prominent. Had there been no 
pleaders in Sheikhupura, it is safe to say that there would 
have been no trouble there. 

In Chuharkana the chief leader was a discredited 
Manager of the Khalsa School named Kartar Singh, 
who gave lectures and embezzled school funds. He 
has been sentenced to death. 

Teja Singh, another Updeshak, who had attended a 
seditious meeting at Lahore, also gave lectures and 
inflamed a large number of Wirks in the village of 
Chuharkana, close to Guru Nanak’s Sacha Sauda. The 
other ringleaders at Chuharkana consisted of a_half- 
fledged Patwari from the United Provinces, a Pseudo- 
Maulvi from a neighbouring village and a sprinkling of 
Arya Samajists. The station staff, which toyed with 
sedition, was ready to strike, but had not the courage 
to do so. They showed an utter incompetency to deal 
with the crowds @hich thronzed the station. They 
encouraged the rioters in private and by attending 
meetings of sedition in the market. 

Proceeding to Sangla we find the “ fons et origo mali” 
to be a Brahmachari, who was hospitably entertained 
by the Aryas of Sangla for more than a month, and whose 
utterances were listened to by a sympathetic audience 
without protest. There can be no doubt that all the 
leaders at Sangla played a double game. They were 
only too pleased to see the trouble brewing, but when 
things came to a head, they took care to be out of the 
way, and at all events not to do anything. Here too 
the attitude of the railway staff was not above suspi- 
cion. When special trains were expected, information 
was conveyed to the Bazar and crowds rushed to the 
station long before the trains were signalled. 

Sangla is closer to civilization than any of the other 
places, and the feeling against the Europeans and the 
Government was in consequence more bitter. The 
Bench of Honorary Magistrates and the members of this 
‘Notified Area did nothing to prevent disturbances and 
to help detection of those guilty after the event. 
V.—NATURE OF MOVEMENT, SHOWING ESPECIALLY HOW 

BAR DISLOYAL ANTI-EUROPEANS AND ANTI-CHRISTIANS, 


It has already been shown that the would-be serious 
revolutionists were very few in number, possibly 60 or 
80 out of ten thousand, who took part in the work of 
looting, destructing or demonstration. 


Mr. B. N. Bosworta-Smira. 


After the news from Amritsar came in, there were 
very unmistakeable anti-European and a: ti-Christian 
manifestations. The American Missionary at Chuhar- 
kana escaped on the night of the 15th or he would cer- 
tainly have been murdered. His house and hospital 
were looted and burnt on the 15th by the villagers, who 
had enjoyed his hospitality. 

The motor car of an ‘American Missionary at Sangla 
was greeted with abuse. The Roman Catholic father at 
Sangla found it convenient to immure himself in a barbed 
wire enclosure with other Europeans at Lyallpur for 
fifteen days. Mr. Wale, Telegraph Superintendent, 
was attacked on the 16th at Sangla in broad day light. 
Any European found between Sheikhupura and Sangla 
from 15th to 17th would have been murdered. The 
Native Christians were apprehensive, and would have 
been attacked, had it not been for the timely arrival of 
the armoured car, and the Native Christian girls of the 
American School of Sangla would have been raped but 
for the timely advent of the troops there. 


VI—PonitivE MEasuREs. 


The total damage to public and private property was 
Rs. 27,367-3-9, mostly at the railway stations. Only 
seven cases were dealt with by the Commissions and 
substantial sentences were given; over 499 people 
were dealt with and 323 were convicted. In all 40 
whipping sentences were ordered, nearly all in the case 
of juveniles to save them from going to jail. The whip- 
ping was much less severe than that given in jail, and 
it was not public, though it was administered in the 
compound of the Canal Bungalows after the court rose. 
No sentences of whipping were given forany offences 
committed after the 19th of April. 


VIL—EFFEcT OF DISTURBANCES AND THE MEASURES 
TAKEN 


The promptitude and complete manner in which Gov- 
ernment has dealt with the disturbances, have made a 
deep and far-reaching impression on the people. They 
will certainly not be so ready in future to act on the false 
reports of the ill-disposed persons. 

The following general suggestions and remarks are 
offered for what they are worth :— 

The recent occurrences have shown clearly that Guj- 
ranwala District. is too large for one charge, and possibly 
at some future time there may be an outbreak in some 
rural tract. This part of the district haa long been 
undermanned in police personnel, and it needs nearly 
double the quantity of police stations and police. The 
police staff was throughout short. What was wanted 
was ® permanent Superintendent of Police, a gocd 
native Deputy Superintendent of Police, and two other 
experienced Sub-Inspectors. In future outbreaks, expe- 
rienced Sub-Inspectors should be sent at once from other 
districts and also a Deputy Superintendent of Police. 


The people are extremely democratic and _ill-dis- 
ciplined, given to crimes and cattle stealing, and their 
increasing wealth has made them worse rather than 
better. They have practically no interest outside money- 
making, drinking and vice, and enjoy very few pleasures. 
There are no national sports, few social gatherings, 
no cattle fairs, and little interest is taken in education. 
There is no pride in the village community in ita insti- 
tutions of its history. There are no bonds of sympathy 
between village and village. There are no natural leaders 
of society, and no close and friendly intercourse, as there 
should be, between Government and the governed. 
The people want amusement as much as they want 
encouragement to take an intelligent interest in all 
round progress and development. They should take a 
pride in their own Zaildars and leaders, in their own 
villace, Tahsil and district. There ia no “esprit de 
corps ” or love for their own country. The more wealthy 
leaders should be encouraged to associate with each 
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other. They should also be encouraged to take a pride 
in the education of their children and train them for 
Government’s service, especially for the Army. 

The real secret of preventing disturbances of this kind. 
and more far-reaching outbursts of unrest in the future 
lies in the early formation of the new district, when 
closer contact with the people can be ensured. ‘The 
Summary procedure of Martial Law is admirably adopted 
for a people of this kind in times of disturbances, and 
indeed always if properly carried out and supervised. 
Quick and ready justice without the uncertzinties of law, 
cost of pleaders and the oppression of the police is what 
is wanted. 

Ne more suitable method could have been devised 
for dealing with a widespread rebellion of this kind than 
Regulation No. 4 of Bengal of 1804. Its presence on 
the Statute Book wag an untold blessing, for otherwise 
temporary anarchy of a widespread and most destric- 
tive nature would have resulted. 

Loyalty must be insisted on in all Government servants 
and school masters. Black lists should be maintained 
of masters whose loyalty is doubtful, and such should 
be summarily dismissed. If the school masters are 
made all right, the school boys will have a chance of 
growing up well disciplined men. 

The Educational Department has hitherto largely 
failed in this direction. It has probably been a problem 
too difficult to tackle and eo has been left. Progress 
in this direction means a “‘ volte-face’’ on the part of 
Government. A frank recognition of the error of the 
principle originally laid down that Government should 
not interfere in matters of religion should be made. 
Education without religion is worthless and harmful, 
as the great bulk of the Indian rural community feel. 
In the village schools no less than in town schools or 
colleges, religion must be taught, and the master or 
masters should be religious people, whose life's work 
will be to look after the welfare of that particular school. 

The railway staff did not do well on this occasion, 
and it was hardly to be expected they would, considering 
the olass of station masters and clerks who are enlisted. 
A good station master at a large station would be a 
successful man anywhere in any walk of life. A station 
master at a small wayside station should be a man accus- 
tomed to control, to use authority and to act in emer- 
gencies. The Railway does not appoint such persons 
except by accident. It is essential that the Station 
masters should be loyal, should know their staff, should 
be in touch with the people amongst whom they live, 
and able to collect timely aid when needed. The station 
master at Bhalike, who is a man of fine stature and 
some courage, unlike his confrercs at the other stations, 
called in thirty villagers on the night of 15th with the 
result that this station was not attacked. 

Traders are always a source of danger in bringing in 
new ideas, and will become increasingly so amongst 
the fiery and warlike population of the Punjab when 
places like Delhi are allowed to bring compulsion and 
pressure to bear on the trading community in the Punjab 
by refusing credit and the like with the object of securing 
their own disloyal aims. It should be made a penal 
offence for any trader to threaten another with stoppage 
of credit, etc., in order to achieve a political end. There 
is nothing to prevent Delhi in the futuro stirring up 
similar trouble in the Punjab by similar methods. It 
was Delhi which forced a hartal on Ambala Canton- 


ment and bazar, where the people were most loyal and 
most reluctant to take up such an attitude. A hartal 
is in itself illegal, and an open incitement of violence, 
which should not be allowed after the present experience 
in the Punjab. 

I have taken the occasion of the past six weeks to see 
the inhabitants of about sixty villages and to talk with 
them, and I am convinced that their attitude is all that 
could be desired, and that they are most loyal. The 
bulk of the country is entirely unaffected and is probably 
more loyal than ever it was. 

There can be no doubt that a gencral railway strike 
was just averted. At Ambala Cantonment on 12th 
April, all the railway staff struck, and the Commissioner 
and myself spent the whole day in getting them back. 
If the strikes at these central stations had been success- 
ful, it is certain that all the small stations would have 
followed suit. 


VILI.—GENERAL. 


It would scem that the most important lesson to 
draw from the present experience of Martial Law is 
that the executive control by the Civil should never 
be surrendered to the military, otherwise there is a 
great danger of something being done, which will be 
misunderstood or cause great trouble. 

The summary procedure was admirably adopted 
to mect the emergency. Nearly 400 persons were 
punished, and in this way the bulk of them were disposed 
of within fourteen days. The total imprisonment thus 
awarded was 465 years with a fine of Rs. 23,150. The 
policy adopted was in the main to deal with all offenders 
undcr the Summary Courts, and they got off much lighter 
than they would have done if they had been sent up 
before the Tribunal. The view taken from the start 
was that the ringleaders only should be severely dealt 
with and the misguided zamindars and others, though 
they were guilty of open rebellion, have got off with a 
year or two years’ imprisonment. 

The system adoptcd was simplicity itself. The statc- 
ments of the railway staff and others, who had scen 
the occurrences, were first recorded by a magistrate in 
detail, and then all the inhabitants of suspected villages 
were paraded and most careful identifications took plaee 
in the presence of magistrates. This was only done 
after measures had becn taken to get in the very many 
absconders as the villages were practically deserted 
at first. Police investigation and police enquiry were 
thus reduced to a minimum, and there was' practically 
no opportunity for corruption. 

Similarly the question of reward and punishment was 
kept in my own hands and there was no opportunity 
for Safarash. The investigation and enquiry as well 
as the trials were all held in public, and the general 
justice of the sentences and other action taken is uni- 
versally admitted. 


The general effect of these disturbances will be, I take 
it, that would-be agitators will in future find it very 
much more diflicult to get zamindars and other people 
to believe their false reports or to act on them. The 
people here have learnt a bitter lesson. Quick and 
severe justice has been administered. Those who took 
part in the riot have been the laughing stock of the 
country-side and have been abused by their own women 
folk. 


Rai Sahib SRI RAM SUD, Extra Assistant Commissioner, Sub-Divisional Officer, Sheikhupura, 


_ _ I was in charge of the Sharakpur Sub-Division of the 
Gujranwala District with Headquarters at Sheikupura 
during the disturbances of April last, and this sub- 
division was composed of the two tahsils of Sharakpur 
and Khangah Dogran. Nothing happened in Sharak- 
pur Tahsil except that telephone wires were broken 
near Murldke on a certain night between 14th end 18th 
April, an offence which still remains untraced. However, 


the following events happened at several places of the 
Khangah Dogran Tahsil 


HarreninGs AT SHEIKHUPURA, 


On the 6th of April there was an harlal at Sheikhu 
pura anda meeting in the ovening with a pleader in the 
chair and both of these functions had been organized 
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by the pleaders in general. Speeches were made at the 
meeting by three pleaders including the President. 
The Rowlatt Act was condemned and a resolution passed 
asking the Secretary of State to canccl it. Nothing 
untoward happened that day, but there secmed no 
doubt that the organizers of the hartal end the mecting 
were largely responsible for the atmosphere of hatred 
against Government that was thereby created, for even 

. illiterate women in the streets of Sheikhupura were 
heard to say that the British people wore intending 
to interfere with marital and sisterly relations by legisla- 
tion, "preventing husbands and wives, sisters and brothers 
to come together. 

There was outward calm on the 7th, 8th, 9th and 10th 
April. I left for Gujranwala on the evening of 10th 
April to attend a District Darbar and so did most: of 
the influential people at Khangah Dogran Tahsil. The 
Darbar was held on the 11th and the District Board 
mecting on the 12th and I took the morning train at 
Gujranwala on the 13th April for a return journey, but 
in the meantime the news of the incidents at Amritsar 
and Lahore on the 10th April had come through. While 
seated in the train on the morning of 13th April I heard 
6 station Babu, at a wayside station between Gujranwala 
and Muridke, telling passengers in an audible voice that 
such of them who hoped to return from Lahore were 
hoping against hope, and I could well see his point, 
for I had heard at Gujranwala rumours of a general 
railway strike materializing at any moment. However 
we were not stranded on the way and reached Shalidera 
about 10 a.m. and waited there for the connecting train. 
Here, as we (that is myself, Mian Khan Dauran, Civil 
Judge at Sangla, and Jagat Singh, Pleader, at Sheikhu- 
pure) were walking on the platform, we were accosted 
by a Sikh youth. The latter informed us that every- 
body was on strike at Lahore even including the rail- 
way workshop people and that he had come down from 
there to ascertain our views as we appeared to him to 
be educated people, but’ he received no encouraging 
replies from us and he went away. 

I waited for the connecting train at Shahdara which 
was due at Sheikhupura at 1 p.m., but it was not certain 
up to 2 P.M. that it would ever arrive. About this time 
@ man named Garib Muhammad of Harn Munara village 
arrived in the train from the direction of Sheikhupura 
ond gave me the news that the people of Sheikhupura 
wero waiting for my return to close their shops once 
more, and on hearing this I sent for a tonga and in the 
company of Sardar Sahib Amar Singh (another Extra 
Assistant Commissioner at Sheikhupura in those days) 
hastened back to my headquarters and reached there 
at 5 p.m. and next day (14th April) Sheikhupura saw 
@ second hartal which was organized by two or threo 
pleaders in conjunction with Atma Singh, a man who 
had recited a prayer at the moeting of 6th April men- 
tioned before, and had actively participated in the 
langar of that day. A free langar was also opened on 
the 14th April by the people of Sheikhupura for the 
benefit of the hungry people in imitation of the 
Lahore langars. Towards the evening of that day there 
occurred & riot at a baker's, because the latter had 
cooked jhatka meat and the Muhammadans had objected 
to it and in this riot the baker was beaten by a mob 
and his utensils and cooked rotis and meat had been 
thrown in the dust. That same evening after dark both 
tailwsy telegraphic wires and signals and the postal 
wires were broken with tho result that the Bombay 
Mail and another troop train that passed through Sheikhu- 
pura station that night towards Lahore out of its ordinary 
route (because the main line between Peshawar and 
Lahore had been damaged by the mob near Gujranwala) 
had to be joined and taken forward without any line 
clear towards the next station of Chichoki Mallian, after 
being piloted by a station assistant at Sheikhupura 
going ahead on a trolly. I learnt about the damage 
done to the wires and the signals above on the morning 
of 15th April and I saw the spot and had the damage 
repaired in my presence. The Police Sub-Inspector 
was also accompanying me when the postal wires were 


Rai Sahib Srr Ram Sup. Z 


mended after the railway wires, and we were both 
armed at the time. As soon as the postal wires became 
in working order (end it wes between 10 and 11 a.m.) 
I sent a telegraphic message to Deputy Commissioner 
through the Post Office asking for British soldiers’ help 
before it was too late. The railway wires were mended 
somewhat earlicr, but I did not trust my message to 
them because I did not believe in the integrity of railway 
people generally in those days. Precautions were taken 
and nothing more happened at Sheikhupura. 


HarrenincS aT CHUHARKANA MARKET AND VILLAGE. 


The people of Chuharkena market were in close 
commercial relationship with Lahore and Amritsar. 
During my absence in Gujranwala, the Hindus and the 
Muslims of the market held a Union meeting in a 
mosque on the evening of 11th April after the news 
from Lahore and Amritsar had reached them and next 
day (12th April) they held a meeting in the quadrangle 
of the grain mands, when seditious speeches were made 
by some of the people of the market and by two Musal- 
mans (8 Hakim and a canal patwori) who came from a 
village some 20 miles away. This meeting was followed 
by another meeting on the 13th April near Chuharkana. 
village (a distance of one mile from the Chuharkana 
market) and this last meeting was held in the grounds 
of sachcha sanda (true bergein) temple dedicated to 
Guru Nanak when the Jatsakht fatr was then being 
held. More sedition was preached at this meeting by 
two ringleaders—named Teja Singh and Kartar Singh 
(the furmer of whom had attended the mob meetings 
at Lahore and the latter of whom was managing a Khalsa 
School in Chuhorkana market) to a large audience from 
neighbouring villages that hed collected at the fair. 
Nothing happened on the 14th April. On the morning 
of the 15th April the people of the Chuharkana market 
who had probably information about the incidents at 
Gujranwala 6nd Sheikhupura on the previous day tore 
up a part of the rail road near the canal bridge in the 
neighbourhood of Chuharkana villege. This damage 
was soon repaired by a troop train that was passing 
that way towards Lahore about the time, but as soon 
as this troop train left Chuharkana station between 2 
and 3 P.M. the people of Chuharkana market, of Chuhar- 
kana village and of many neighbouring villeges (who 
I heard were also incited by the troop train people, a 
matter which has already formed the subject of a 
separate enquiry) combined and tore up the line that 
had been repaired and much more of it and also pulled 
out the telegraph posts in the neighbourhood for a 
considerable distance. This done, they turned their 
attention to the Chuharkana station which was situated 
close to the market and looted and burnt it about 4 p.m 
and further held up a railway train that reached there 
about the time and looted the gocds in the brakevan 
and smashed tho carriage glasses and other furniture 
and I received s wire from a member of the Chuharkana 
market notified area about 5 P.M. re the incidents above. 
At 10 p.m. the sume evening Mangal Singh, Zaildar of 
Chuharkana, whose own son was subsequently found 
to have been cuncerned in the above riots, came to me 
at Sheikupura, a distance of 9 miles from Chuharkana 
market, with the information that a mob of two to three 
thousand had collected near the broken canal bridge 
above mentioned on the Sangla side of Chuharkana 
station and was bent on mischief, that he had noticed 
people from villages on his way rushing to join the same 
mob and that he had further heard of rumours that the 
line far beyond Chuharkana towards Sangla was being 
broken by other villagers and a guard of the train held 
up and mentioned before who had trudged on foot from 
Chuharkana to Sheikhupura confirmed the events he 
had seen soon after the arrival of the said Mangal Singh. 

At 11-55 p.m. that evening an armoured train arrived 
at Sheikhupura, and I proceeded therein to Chuharkana 
station. We moved very slowly and on our way near 
the Chuharkana distant signal towards Sheikhupura 
we found a pointsman’s box placed across the line. This 
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was removed to one side and we went forward, but not 
far off we discovered some men near the line who were 
presumably out for mare mischief to the line. The fire 
from the machine gun was opened and at this spot next 
morning we found the dead body of one man (a Machhi 
by caste) who came from the neiyhbouring villige of 
Kojar and we also found a cuil of broken tclegrsphic 
wires near him. We next went forward to Chuharkana 
station, but the mob mentioned by Mangal Singh, 
Zaildar, which came, as the report went, from 20 to 30 
villages in the neighbourhood and had cullected to loot 
the Chuharkana market, dispersed in the meantime 
on hearing the gun-shots and at the sight of the flash 
of the searchlight which could be seen from long distances. 
However, we were informed at Chuharkana station that 
some people were hidden in a factory there and we 
went into it and on forcing open the door of a room 
which was fastened from inside we found therein o 
stalwart Jat youth named Mahana Singh who came 
from the neighbouring village of Nokhar. We also 
found o brand new chhavi standing against the outer 
wall of this house and this weapon apparently belonged 
to the said Mahana Singh who had left it there when 
he hid himself on hearing of our approach. Some rifle 
shots were also fired after this, but no one was hurt. 

The day now broke and we proceeded on the lino 
and pulled up the train opposite Chuharkana village 
and supervised the mending of the damage to the tele- 
graph and railway line. As we were there we noticed 
the movements of the people on the far side of the village 
and we went into the village and shots were fired from 
the rifles and the machine gun and they were dispersed 
and I came to know lster thet people numbering some 

” five hundred had armed themselves with kulharis and 
sticks and were preparing themselves to attack us before 
they were dispersed and the above firing hed cused 
three casualties including one desth so far as I have 
come to know. On the morning of the 16th April we 
wore in the fields looking for the bodies of the people 
who might have been killed near the distant signal when 
the first shot was fired, when we noticed a man giving 
a flag signal from the top of the Mission house in that 
neighbourhood and thinking that the man waving the 
signal was in distress, the soldicrs went up to him and 
learnt from him that the Mission house, where Revd. 
Smith was in residence formerly and which was then 
untenanted because the reverend gentloman had fled 
for his life to Lahore a day or two previous, had been 
looted of its valuable contents during the previous night 
before the arrival of the armoured train. 

The armoured train returned to Lahore thet evening 
as it could not proceed beyond Chuharkana on account 


of the damage done to the line beyond, but it camo - 


back to Chuharkana again the next morning—(17th 
April). That day (17th April) a party of soldiers went 
to Paddranwala village to offect the arrest of one Ram 

. Singh Thakuria who was wanted, and on their return 
they informed us that they had been fired upon by two 
men armed with guns and that they had also fired shots 
in exchange. The above closes the chapter of events 
at Chuharkana and its neighbourhood. 


Events at Duasan SincH aNnp Moman. 


Dhaban Singh and Moman are.two railway stations 
situated on the line between Chuharkana and Sangli 
and both these stations were burnt and looted by large 
mobs on the night between 15th and 16th April when 
the armed car was working at Chuharkana, and the 
mischief in the case of Dhaban Singh was committed 


-by two whole villages of Mahanianwala and Pucca Dalla 
who were inhabited by Sikh settlers and not by old 
settlers as the people of Chuharkana were. On the 
morning of 18th through ,communication had been 
restored and we now proceeded in the armoured train 
towards Sangla and on our way filled it up opposite the 


Mahanionwala village and we walked into the said village 
—a distance of more than one mile and there arrested 


& village lamberdar whose son wes actively involved 
in the Dhaban Singh affair and en route for the village 
we fired upon a crowd that had collected in the distance 
and dispersed it with one casualty. 


Events aT Sanaa. 


Thereafter we procecded to Sangla when after an hartal 
on the 12th April wires had been cut in three places on 
the night between 15th and 16th April and when a 
European Telegraph Inspector was hurt with a stick 
by a religious fanatic of the Kuka fraternity. But at 
Sangla we learnt that the station of Marh Bilochan, 
which lay five miles out and had a small market, was 
in danger and go I took the armoured train there and 
came away after arranging for the safety of that station. 
All went well after the 18th April. On the 19th April 
the Deputy Commissioner (Colonel O’Brien) visited the 
affected stations and on the 21st April, Mr. Bosworth 
Smith arrived in the Sub-Division and took charge of 
it as Joint Deputy Commissioner and 1 worked under him 
and supervised the police investigation at Chuharkana 
and Sheikhupura, and took care that no innocent people 
were run in. . 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 


To the above narrative of events should also be added 
the common reports that I received on my arrival in 
Chuharkana on the night between 15th and 16th April 
and as well as the information 1 reccived from Bhai 
Buta Singh, Pleader, after his release from prison (and 
he was one of the four Pleaders arrested at Sheikhupura) 
and which was to the effect that on the 15th April some 
people from the neighbouring villages of Sheikhupura 
had come to him and told him that the people of their 
villages were prepared to tear up the line even in the 
neighbourhood of Sheikhupura if he advised that course, 
and from this and other things that came to my notice 
during the period commencing from 6th April and 
ending on 18th April I could not help feeling that the 
situation was of the gravest on the.15th April, that 
few people had remained loyal to Government by that 
date, that had it not been for the timely arrival of the 
armoured train, the surging mob that had collected at 
Chuharkana canal bridge would have thoroughly looted 
the Chuharkana market during the night of 15th and 
16th April and then proceeded to loot the Khangah 
Dogran Tahsil treasury and that thereafter it would 
have extended its depredations to the villages about, 
that other people would have joined it in its course and 
that the situation (which would have otherwise developed 
into a regular mutiny) was only saved by the firing 
that took place on the night between 15th and 16th 
April and the next three days, though it would he readily 
secn from the few .casualties inflicted that this firing 
was directed with the utmost care. I would also like 
to add that it was the double hartal at Shcikhupura 
on the 6th and the 14th April and the arial at Chuhar- 
kana and Sangla on the 12th April that had largely 
contributed to the events that had happened, for nothing 
serious happened in the Sharakpur Tahsil pecaue there 
was no hartal in that part. 


Lieutenant TATAM, Military Grass Farm, 2nd (Rawalpindi) Division. 


On the 14th April I left Lyallpur by 8-16 train on 
duty for Rawalpindi, and at the time I was looking 
after a little boy, the son of Mrs. Holland. On arriving 
near Hafizabad Railway Station, I heard the noise of 


a large crowd shouting and on nearing the level crossing 
about 300 yards from the station, I looked out and saw 
a crowd of about 2 to 300 persons armed with sticks 
and shouting in a very excited manner and carrying 
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black flags. Thinking there would probably be trouble, 
I at once closed all the shutters of the windows of the 
carriage on both sides and bolted the doors on the inside. 
When the train stopped at the station the same crowd 
came up on the platform side and tried to open the door 
with the object of finding out, whether I was in the 
carriage or not, or any other Europeans. They then 
moved up to the other first class carriage. Shortly 
afterwards they returned to my carriage and tried to 
open the door again. On finding the door would not 
Open, they smashed in the windows with stones and 
lathis and heavy wooden clubs. And on secing me 
they got more and more excited making a horrible noise 
and shouting out, *' Captain Sahib ko maro, Sahib sala 
andar hai,” then bombarded me with stones and shoes 
also, and started prodding at me with long lathis and all 
the time made frenzied efforts to get at me. Their 
demeanour and conduct were such as to show clearly 
that they would have killed me if they could have got 
hold of me. ‘As the situation became more critical, 
I got up from the further side of the carriage and took 
the little boy with me into the bath room and shut the 
doors bolting it from inside so as he would not be hit 
by the stones coming in. There was only one window 
in the bath room and that had iron bars and glass panes. 
This window was on the off side of the train, so the 
crowd immediately went round to the other side of the 
carriage getting through the other compartment and 
smashed in the window by throwing large stones, which 
nearly caught the little boy on the head. On finding 
the bath room was not secure as lathis and stones were 
able to reach me easily through the window, I came 


back into the main carriage again. At this time two 
Indians came to my assistance. Both these men stood 
and faced the crowd and prevented them getting into 
the carriage by using their sticks and urging them to 
move away. The crowd was very excited and continued 
abusing and throwing stones and was in every way 
most aggressive. 

A third man whom I recognised as one of the fore- 
most of the gang evidently thought the situation was 
getting worse changed his attitude and tried to keep 
the crowd in hand, and came near the window at the 
top end of the carriage and prevented stones from 
coming in, and told me to sit down quietly. Thinking 
that the position was hopeless and the train not starting 
I went over to the other side of the carriage and sat 
down facing the crowd and spoke to them, asking, 
“What had I to do with their Gandhi tamasha,” and 
the only satisfaction I got was a lathi thrust at me which 
only just missed my eye, and another man got me in 
the ribs, so I at once shifted away. The crowd at this 
time seemed to me to be increasing and swarmed round 
both sides of the carriage. I saw the Guard come along 
to my carriage and 1 told him to see the Station Master 
and to get the train moved on, but he came back after 
a few moments and said, ‘‘ The Station Master could 
not be found anywhere, so he was not going to wait 
any more and had given Line Clear himself.’’ Even- 
tually the train started amidst jeers and : houts of abuse 
and another bombardment of stones. The attitude 
of the crowd left no doubt in my mind that they would 
have killed me and the little boy if they had got their 
hands on us. 


Captain 8 P, FLOWERDEW, 1-24th North-Western Railway Battalion, Indian Defence Force, Lahore. 


As ordered I proceeded with 1 non-commissioned 
officer and 14 men by special train leaving Lahore at 
11-12 hours on the 17th April 1919 and arriving at 
Chuharkana at about 13-00 hours. I found no civil 
authorities at the Railway station so pushed on about 
a mile to Chuharkana village where | met Armoured 
Train No. 1 (Captain Joscelyne) and the Sub-Divisional 
Officer (Magistrate) who had with him a Sub-Inspector 
and few details of civil police. 

I was told the man to be arrested had fled from his 
village (Chuharkana) the day before and was camping 
at a well about 2 miles further on. We set out with 
the Sub-Inspector in the direction of the well but were 
seen by the fugitive from about half a mile and could 
not overtake the party. 

Fire was opened and one of the party was killed in 
a wheat field’ The main body was chased into a 
village named Padiawala about 3 miles further on and 
we entered this village from the south, posting four 
man to stop exit from the north. We took eight men 
from the village who were all concealed in houses locked 
from outside and were said by an informant to have 
been in the mob that burnt Chuharkana station. Among 
the prisoners was Fauza Singh, Sepoy of 3rd Guides, 
on leave from Mardan. 

Ram Singh had passed through Padiawala and fled, 
probably on horseback, before we arrived. He is an 


€r-sepoy. 


On returning to the line I found Sergeant Davies 
D. L. I., who had gone off after another party. He 
reported that in the following up a party of the group 
from the well he had run into an armed party some 
of whom were mounted. It seems that two men were 
armed with rifles and two with guns. Sergeant Davies 
killed three of this party but their arms were taken 
away by their servants. He also killed one other man 
in following them. : 

Sergeant Davies had taken four prisoners, two of whom 
were strongly suspected by the police and the other 


' two were released. 


The number of others hit is not known but several 
were scen with wounds. 

The Magistrate did not require any further assistance 
and as there was a party of 100 Gurkhas from Abbottabad 
at Chuharkana I returned to Lahore with 8 prisoners 
taken by my party and also 3 handed over by Captain 
Joscelyne. 

The: Magistrate informed me that Ram Singh was 
in the front of the rioters but the most important ring- 
leaders are— 

(1) Teja Singh, son of Partap, Chuharkana. 

(2) Kartar Singh of Jabba, Manager, Khalsa High 
School, Chuharkana. 

(3) Sohan Singh, son of Bhagwan Singh of Kaloki. 

(4) Mehar Din. Blacksmith of Kaloki. 

(5) Syed Nahal Shah, Fakir. 


Sardar Sahib AMAR SINGH, Extra Assistant Commissioner, Sheikhupura. 


In the morning of 6th April 1919 I went to see Rai 
Sahib Lala Sri Ram, Sud, Sub-Divisional Officer, from 
my house in the Fort to the town (a distance about 
3 of a mile) where he lived. On my way I saw the shops 
closed. There was a general Aartal in the town in 
compliance with the message of Mr. Gandhi. I talked 
about the hartal with the Sub-Divisional Officer who 
sent for pleaders one by one who were present in the 
town on that day and advised them not to hold any 


meeting and take part im the hartul, but they said that 
they could not help joining the public meeting if there 
would be any, and that the Aartal was observed by the 
public and they could not interfere with this. They 
also said that as the meeting would not be seditious 
therefore there was no harm in joining it. On this 
Sub-Divisional Officer deputed me, 8. Din Muhammad, 
Colony Naib-Tahsildar, and Babu Ali Muhammad, 
Police Sub-Inspector, to attend the meeting and record 
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word by word what was said there. Meeting was held 
in the temple and we three went there, and B, Ali Muham- 
mad was asked to write the speeches made there. 
Nothing seditious was spoken there, and on return we 
read it to the Sub-Divisional Officer who, I beliove, 
reported the matter to the Deputy Commissioner.’ On 
10th April 1919 the Sub-Divisional Officer and I went 
to Gujranwala to attend meeting and join the garden 
party of Colonel J. A. O’Brien, Deputy Commissioner 
there, who was transferred to Ambala. We halted 
there for 11th and 12th. In the morning of 13th April 
we left for Sheikhupura. Before the departure of the 
train I heard someone saying ‘‘ Railway servants are 
going to make a strike and it is possible that they may 
leave the train in the way.’’ We were in danger that 
we might not be left in the way, but this proved wrong ; 
we reached Shahdara safely. There on the station 
there were different rumours. Some said Hindu Muham- 
madan regiments have refused to fire on the public, 
some thousand men have been killed by machine guns 
at Amritsar, and machine gun has been snatched away 
by the public, Railway lines have been broken and banks, 
etc., have been burnt, and so on. We were anxious 
about our Jlaqga. As no train was expected to run 
towards Lyallpur on account of the breach of the line 
near Amritsar we left for Sheikhupura by Tongas. On 
arrival there we learnt that another hartal is being 
arranged. On 14th April there was again hartal at 
Sheikhupura. The public did the following mischief 
in the Sheikhupura Sub-Division :— 


(1) Telegraph wire was cut near the town of Sheikhu- 
pura during the night between 14th and 15th 
April. 

(2) Railway wire at Machhike was cut during the 
night between 17th and 18th April. 

(3) On 15th April at Chuharkana Canal Bridge 
was damaged, Railway line in some places 
was taken off. wires were cut and Railway 
Station was burnt and looted by the Mandi 
men and villagers around the Station. 

(4) On the night between 15th and 16th April 
Dhaban Singh Railway Station was burnt 
and looted and a canal bridge near it as 
burnt by beat of drum by the villagers of 
Manianwala and Nawanpind. 

(5) On the same night Moman Station was burnt 
and lamps, signals, ete., were broken. 

(6) On the same night Railway wire was out near 
Baroa—a village two miles from Sangla 
towards Lahore side. 
Brahmachari, Gobind Parshad, who is said 
to belong to Gurukul Kangri, has been the 
cause of all the trouble at Sangla and its 
neighbourhood. He excited the people, 
spreading false news, such as (a) at the times 
of marriage or funeral procession not more 
than 5 persons will be allowed to join under 
the Rawlatt Act, (b) half of the income of 
every man will be taken by the Government, 
ete. 

\ At Sangla proper the following things occurred— 

(1) On 12th April (a) hartal was observed ; (b) 
prayers were offered by men of every sect 
at canal bank for the cancellation of the 
Bill; (c) a procession was started and a 
black Jhanda and an effigy of Rowlatt Act 
was carried with the procession through 
the Bazaars to the Railway Station; (d) 


(A 


this crowd jeered, shouted and threw stones 
at the motor of Rev. Picken; (e) the crowd 
recited poems and said ‘‘ Hindu-Mussalman 
ki jai,’ ‘“‘Mahatma Gandhi ki jai,” and 
“Shaukat Ali and Muhammad Ali ki jai” 
and so forth. 

(2) On the night intervening 15th and 16th April 
Railway wires near Sangla were cut (a) at 
one place on Lyallpur line, (b) at other place 
at Wazirabad line. 

(3) Stones at the Mail Train were thrown on 14th 
April at 6-40 p.m. by some boys. 

(4) On 16th April (a2) one Harnam Singh, Kuka, 
with three others released a prisoner from 
a Fauji sepoy while he was sitting in th 
Station Master’s Office and asking help 
from him at about 8 or 9 a.m. 

(b) The same Harnam Singh made a brutal attack 
on Mr. Wale, Telegraph Inspector, on the 
same evening when the Inspector was 
working in the Post Office, and Post Office 
ataff and his orderly were present there. 


False rumours as given above excited the simple 
zamindars, and for a day or two they thought that 
Government has become weak, and the Mail Trains 
passing through Sangla was thought a proof of it as 
they thought even Dak could not be carried on main 
line. It was generally said that a Fauji train passed 
vid Sangla on 15th April, and wherever these Fauji 
men got chance they excited the people. This was 
adding fuel to the fire on the false rumours. The people 
were excited at once, otherwise there were no ideas 
against Government before these dates. 

As to how the disturbance was suppressed :— 

Armoured train reached Sheikhupura Railway Station 
at about 12 night between 15th and 16th April. The 
Sub-Divisional Officer and I met the Officer-in-charge 
in compliance with his wire. He took the Senior Officer 
with him in the train to Chuharkana, and I was left, 
in charge of Sheikhupura, “On 16th and 17th I remained 
in Sheikhupura, and on 18th April I went to Chichoki 
Mallian to guard the line from Shahdara to the boundary 
of Nankana Sahib vid Chichoki Mallian as I was put 
in charge of this line by the Deputy Commissioner. 
Everything was alright on this line. The Sub-Divisional 
Officer can throw full light as to how the disturbance 
was suppressed in the disturbed area as he was in that 
part in those days. ‘Up to 20th April I was patrolling 
this line, and went to Chuharkana on 2Ist April when 
there was no disturbance and people were frightened. 
I think the machine gun had this effect, as it was neces- 
sary to adopt harsh measures to suppress the unrest. 

As to how the investigation was made :— 

I was put in charge of Sangla and Moman and Machhike 
eases, and I also helped in Chuharkana and Dhaban 
Singh in writing the statements of witnesses produced 
before me by the Police and in making identifications. 
During the investigations I conducted no force was used 
on any witness, and at the time of writing statements 
I always asked the witness that he should speak the 
truth of his own free will. At the time of investigation 
Many men were made to stand in a line, and the witness 
was asked to point out the man whom he recognized. 
The list of the men pointed out was made and signatures 
were affixed on it, handed over to the Police to put on 
the Police file. The Railway wire cut at Machhike on 
17th and 18th was not proved to have been cut due to 
disturbance, but was cut by one to get his enemy 
into trouble falsely accusing him of it. E 


Lieutenant Khan ABDUR RAHIM KHAN of Zaida, Cadet, Indian Army. 


I left Lahore at 2 p.m. on the 15th for Lyallpur, and 
had another Cadet Muhammad Munir Khan with me 
in the same compartment. We had an_ uneventful 
journey till Chuharkana, where we reached at 4 P.M. 
though on the way at Chichoki Mallian we met a troop 


train, and I heard some one say that we shall have to 
come back, as the line at Chuharkana will be damaged. 
When the train stopped at Chuharkana, I noticed the 
Mandi people running towards the station, as if expecting 
to see something happen. I was shortly afterwards 
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told that the line near the canal bridge was being dis- 
mantled and that the engine was being sent forward 
to prevent the people from doing so, and to repair it. 
I looked out of the window and saw some 200 to 300 
people collected at the spot where the engine had gone 
to repair the line. During this time many Sikh people 
were collected in the station, and one mean- looking 
person, shabbily dressed, was lecturing them to wake 
up, as now the time for the Khalsas had come to uproot 
every rule and regain their Raj. The man was standing 
about 9 feet away from my carriage. At this time 
the engine was brought back, as some more people had 
started dismantling the line towards Lahore side of the 
station. Very soon, I saw people running from among 
the mob at canal towards the station, and started cutting 
the telegraph wires. By now all the passengers had 
got down from the train and I also got down. A section 
of the mob rushed the Station Master's room, and began 
looting it. Two railway employés, who ran out of 
the room, were surrounded by two men, with lathis 
and iron rods in their hands and were about to split 
open their ‘heads when Mr. Iqhal Singh, Pleader, who 
was in the same train, intervened and saved them. 
The signal to loof was given by an old man, probably 
Muhammadan, and a very unimportant sort of a person. 
Iqbal Singh and I went to the Mandi, and from thence 
to a house close by, where Bawa Budh Singh, Executive 
Engineer, with his family and our luggage, followed 
us. We closed the doors, and our medium of communi- 
cations now with the outside people were Jiwan Singh 
in whose house we were accommodated, and a few other 
Mandi people. Jiwan Singh made arrangements for 
food, ete., for us, and we were about 20 passengers in 
the same house. At night we were informed that sonte 
people had been looted. I forgot to say that soon after 
we left the station it was set on fire, and some of the 
members of the mob enjoyed themselves by blowing 
the whistle of the engine till about 8 p.m. We closed 
the doors having brought in as many bricks as possible, 


to protect ourselves with, in case the mob attacked 
us, I was sleeping on the roof, when at 1 o'clock on 
the night of 15-16th, I was awakened by Iqbal Singh 
and told to get ready as the mob had sent word to either 
join them and lead them to Lahore, or be prepared for 
the consequences of not becoming one of them. On 
enquiry how many they were, I was informed that people 
from 16 different villages had collected, and were about. 
2,000 in number. I loaded my small pocket revolver 
and prepared to meet them. All night shouts and noise 
was heard all round in the country. Every now and 
then I was looking at my watch, when exactly at 1-45 a.m. 
I heard the machine gun fiirng. The rest of the night 
we heard it firing now and then. In the morning we 
went to the armoured train, and were accommodated 
in it. When we went to see the place where it had first 
fired on the mob we found one man lying dead, but 
there were signs of other men having been killed as well. 
This man was a young Muhammadan Mucht, so those 
people said, and was hit with two bullets on the right 
groin. 

We resumed our forward journey at 10-30, and crossing 
the bridge we found the telegraph wires and poles were 
broken and cut to pieces all along the way in front 
of the Chuharkana village. The small bridge on the 
canal was burnt, and the line was greatly burned and 
dismantled. A Sub-Inspector of Police and a police- 
man were sent to bring in the lambardars, but they 
returned without them. Another armoured train arrived, 
and after some time we heard its machine gun firing 
on the village, also some rifle shots were heard being 
fired inside the village. Some time afterwards the 
Sub-Divisional Officer, Sheikhupura, was seen bringing 
in some few villagers under a guard and took them into 
other train, which soon after left for Lahore. 


We spent that night in the train and next evening 
reached Sangla, and from thence getting into passenger 
train, I reached Lyallpur at 12 midnight on 17-18th 


Reverend 8. C. PICKEN of the American Mission, Sangla Hill, Sheikhupura. 


This part of the country did not seem to be affected 
very much regarding what was going on until about 
April 10th when some agitators came into stir up the 
people. Regarding events that had occurred in Delhi 
and other places there was considerable interest, but 
I would say that had not outsiders come in things would 
likely have passsed off quietly. 


* The 12th of April was the first. hartal that occurred 
in Sangla. I happened to have a trip down to the 
Railway Station to meet a friend, who came to stay 
the week end with me. On my arrival there I found a 
very large crowd gathered, which was being addressed 
by men of the city and by one or two agitators. As 
I left the station in my car the crowd gathered around 
jeering and hooting. I did not then know the reason 
of the meeting or of the treatment I had received. I 
was told that dirt and stones were thrown at my car, 
but I did not get hit neither did I see any. 


From the 12th or until I left Sangla on the evening 
of the 15th, I noted a very hostile attitude on the part 
of the people. Not so much against the Rowlatt Act, 
but against most everything in general. It was only 
by the timely arrival of the. District Traffic Superin- 
tendent, North-Western Railway, and some Indian 
soldiers that there was no damage done to the Railway 
property and other buildings. All kinds of rumours 
were afloat and one could hear most anything. Most 
of the talk was against the Government and I should 
say was caused by the agitators setting rumours afloat. 
The excitement lasted about a week and it was not until 
investigations were started that the people began to 
know how badly they had acted. 


Regarding the measures that were taken to suppress 
the disturbances I should say that they were nothing 
more than ample. No firing was done and no excessive 
measures were taken. If anything the people got off 
a bit easy considering how they talked and acted. I 
do not know how much the police tried to stop them 
during those days, but from what I heard they did not 
try to do anything, and had they done so I am afraid 
that they would have been a bit roughly handled. 

The inconvenience and anxiety that we missionaries 
had to endure during those days and at Lyallpur, I 
care not to describe, for fear of being misunderstood. 
With no protection here but the good will of the people 
and they seemed hostile, it was a bit uncertain to say 
the least. Having to take flight in the night, because 
you realized that you were being watched by day was 
another thing that we had to consider. 

In the matter of investigation of cases here several 
things came to my notice. Those who came to investi- 
gate seemed to make it more of a personal matter, and 
it gave an opportunity for some to wipe out old scores. 
I mean the guilty party would be shielded as much as 
possible and the blame placed on some poor fellow who 
happened to be standing round at the time and yet was 
not doing anything. In this way it was very difficult 
to get at the real facte. So what I have heard has been 
gathered not from one man but many. The Deputy 
Commissioner had his difficulties along this line when 
he came. No one seemed willing to tell anything and 
in this way some men may have been convicted who 
were really not guilty. 

T trust that I have made myself clear and have stated 
matters rightly. : 
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BAWA BUDH SINGH, Executive Enginoer, Public Works Department, Provincial Division, Lyallpur. 


On the 15th April, I was travolling with my family 
from Lahore to Lyallpur by 47-Up. We wore occupying 
a second class compartment all to ourselves. The 
train left Lahore at about 14-00. Rumours were afloat 
that railway line towards Gujranwala had been destroyed 
by mob, but I could hardly believe that we would meet 
a similar fate on our journey, as trains had so far been 
running safely v4 Sangla, and just before we left Lahore, 
a Troop Special had arrived from Sangla side. At 
Chichoki Malian another troop train was met. The 
sepoys in the train informed us that they had passed 
Chuharkana after repairing tho line and that probably 
we will find the line again dismantled, when we reach 
there. This was a danger signal and I was rather much 
apprehensive of the safety of my women and children. 
Up to Chuharkana we did not notice any unruly crowd. 
We reached Chuharkana at about 16-30. The train 
stopped at tho railway station. There was no crowd 
then at the station. The Station Master, however, 
informed us that railway line at the canal bridge, further 
beyond, had beon destroyed and bridge sot on firo. 
The engine of the train wont with some railway staff, 
I believe, to find out the condition of the permanent- 
way ahead. In the meantime most of the passengers 
came out of the train, and many peoplo from the mands 
also came to the station to see the “‘tamasha:” and 
in a short time the wholo platform was full of mon, 
women and children ; passengers and lookors-on. 

People were holding conversations in small groups 
here and there. Newcomers hearing stories from the 
local men. Everybody was discussing the situation. 
By the time the engine came back from the bridge, mob 
had also arrived at the station. Numerically the mob 
was not very large. It was all mixed up on the platform 
with the passengers from the train. Only a dozen people 
with lathées could be discerned. About a similar number 
was on the other side of the train, engaged in cutting 
wires, etc. The engine was attached to the other end 
of the train, with the idea of railing the train back to 
Sheikhupura, this was certainly a capital idea, but 
attempt to act upon it was rather made too late, I saw 
some people cutting the telegraph wires and some villagers 
were seen near tho distant signal, Lahore side. I was 
standing near the engine then. I ran to my carriage 
and asked the ladies to pull up all window shutters. 
It was then related to me by my mother and wife that 
some villagers had been picking up dry grass and fuel 
and when they passed their carriage and saw them 
shutting the windows they assured them not to be afraid 
as no harm would be done to them, they intended to 
pull down the wires only: some of them had hatchets 
in their hands. 

Later I was listening to some conversations on the 
platform, between my carriage and station building 
when I heard from inside the building, sound of heavy 
strokes and human crics, and gathered that Station 
Master had been beaten severely. Instantly I found 
a few places distant, a railway babu crouching on the 
ground or perhaps seated on somcthing, imploring his 
assailant, and an old Muhammadan with a raised lathi 
ready to strike him and another young Muhammadan 
with a crow bar in hand supporting the assailant. The 
crowd intervened to stop the assailant from striking 
an innocent babu, and the moh left the clerk: alone. 
At the same time, one Kartar Singh told me that it was 
not safe for us to stay thero any longer, and advised 
us to go to his school building near by, pointing to it 
at the same time. When I informed him that I had 
lot of luggage with me and that Lala Todar Mal, who 
had gone to fetch coolies for us from his kiln, had not 
then arrived, Kartar Singh volunteered to help us. I 
therefore ordered my servants to take out my luggage 
from the compartment, which they did. I left the 
railway station with my family and servants carrying 
luggage for the school building. Lot of luggage was 
left on the platform uncared for. We put our things 
inside a room of the school, ladies and children were 
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also sent into it and the outer door was chained from 
outside. I stood guard as the room was not well 
protected. I sent away my servants to bring back the 
remaining luggage. They came after some time with 
Kartar Singh, who was himself carrying some bundles. 
Kartar Singh told me to bring ladies and children to 
another part of tho school, which was safer than the 
room occupied. At the same time Lala Todar Mal 
had also come and he advised us to go into his house, 
next to the school building, which I preferred, as I 
knew Todar Mal before; and we all went there. Our 
luggage continued coming after us. At that place M. 
Muhammad Munir (?) a cadet from Indore College, 
also came in with his luggage and servants. When 
everything had beon removed to Todar Mal’s house, 
Sardar Iqbal Singh, Pleader, came there and asked 
us to go to another house to which he had taken Khan 
Abdur Rahim Khan, son of Khan of Zaida, and other 
cadet from Indore ; and informed us that other passengers 
from train*had gone there too. We agreed and left 
Lala Todar Mal’s house. We passed the strects hastily, 
but did not notice any unruly mob on the way. 


Rervce Hovss. 


On reaching the house, which I call Refuge Houso 
we found there were already about thirty people inside 
it. To the ladies and children a room of the upper floor 
was assigned, there was another room occupied by some 
other women, also passengers; while in a-room on the 
ground floor, the mandé peoplo had stored their valuables 
and put their women inside it. Luggage continued 
coming in for a long time after us. I wrote out a letter 
to the Tahsildar, Khangah Dogran, which was signed 
by the two cadets also, it was then handed over to some 
one for being sent out to Tahsildar, per some tum- 
tumwala. From the house top we noticed the station 
building was in flames. All disliked these depredations 
committed by the mob. 

We partook of the hospitality offered by Sardar Jiwan 
Singh, Vice-President, Chuharkana Notified Area 
Committee. We had taken care to barricade ono of 
the two doors, while the other was left alone for ingross 
and egress. In order to defend ourselves against evory 
eventuality we had collected brickbats on the house top. 
We were all in s great consternation during the whole 
night. Having finished their meals, children and ladies 
went to bed, but the women could hardly sleep as they 
were much terrified. There were some stalwart mon 
with lathis in hand, patrolling the bazaars, it was said 
they had come from an adjoining village to protect the 
town. It was about 11 p.m. that Sardar Jiwan Singh 
communicated news to Sardar Iqbal Singh, that about 
two thousand people had collected near the canal bridge, 
and that they had sent message to the mandi leaders 
to join them, otherwise they would loot the mands the 
same night. Some.similar messages, I was told, con- 
tinued passing at night. Last of them was that the 
rioters were marching on the mandi. “With this informa- 
tion at our disposal we surveyed the whole situation 
and decided, any prolonged and real defence against | 
such odds was a hopeless task, as we were not 
well armed. I had a repeating pistol with three rounds 
in the magazine, while Khan Abdur Rahim Khan had 
a pocket revolver with lots of ammunition. There were 
two swords belonging to some Police Inspectors, who 
were also taking shelter in the house. We could do 
nothing but sit and wait the arrival of the alleged mob. 
The condition of the women was indescribable. They 
had taken off their ornaments to avoid molestation 
and kept them in various nooks and corners of the room 
they wero occupying. It was about midnight when 
every body was in the height of excitement, that we 
heard sudden and cracking sound of machine gun fire. 
First impression was. ‘‘ They have come,” but a little 
later the cadets told us it was a machine gun fire. We 
breathed a sigh of relief and thanked God. 
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Our firat impression was that armoured cars had come 
from Lahore by road, but later on as we saw search 
light moving towards the railway station we were 
satisfied that it was a train. 

After hearing the first shot we imagined we were 
faced with another danger, that of promiscuous bombard- 
ment from armoured cara and that we might suffer 
along with others. To ward off this danger, so far as 
possible, we hung a lighted lantern with a written notice, 
from the house top into the bazar. All women and 
children were sent downstairs, only few people remained 
on the top of the house, as flash light was searching 
all sides of the country side and rifles and guns cracked 
every now and then. The train moved to the bridge 
and stopped there, where there was some machine gun 
firing also. After some time we observed that a party 
from the train had left, to scare away the mob in an 
adjoining village. We heard the crack of rifle fire and 
noticed some moving figures in the brilliant glare of 
the searchlight, on the other side of the village. This 
eventful night after all came to an end and signs of 
twilight on the eastern horizon brought us a message of 
hope. As soon as it was light we hastily dressed our- 
selves and went to meet the Commander‘of the armoured 
train. 


Tue ARMOURED TRAIN. 


The events of previous night were narrated to the 
Commander by Sardar Iqbal Singh, Pleader. I found 
Lala Sri Ram, Sub-Divisional Officer, Sheikhupura, 
with the train. I requested the Commander to give 
us shelter im the armoured train, which he permitted. 
We boarded the train at the bridge and she moved back 
to the distant singal, Lahore side; where the train 
stopped and a party went out into the fields in search 
of the dead bodies shot down the previous night. I 
did not go far out from the train. Lot of people went 
to the spot where a dead body was then lying and 
I heard some arrests were also made. While we were 
there a noise of drum-beating was heard from the Padri’s 
bungalow and we saw a gentleman waving a white cloth 
or flag on the top of the bungalow. We thought there 
was probably a mob attacking the inmates. Train 
moved nearer the bungalow and a party with loaded 
rifles left to rescue them. But not a shot was fired as 
there was no mob to be found. I do not know the 
identity of the persons who caused all this noise and 
show. Sardar Iqbal Singh who had been to the spot 
told me it was only a bluff, to sce if the armoured train 
people took prompt action to rescue a party in danger 
of attack. The inmates of the bungalow had, however, 
left the place before they could be molested ; but in 
the course of the night the bungalow had been looted. 
There is a Mission Hospital at Chuharkana, I believe. 
The train then moved up to the platform where I noticed 
the station building had been badly burnt and the rolling 
stock of the train which brought us from Lahore, had 
been damaged in way of brolren glass panes, fans, etc. 
The engine had also some damage done to its fragile 
parts. Postal letters and covers were scattered on the 
platform and near the brake van there were lot of broken 
cases, etc., which showed that goods in the brake van 
had been looted. 

I hastily brought my family and things from the 
Refuge House to the train. All other passengers from 
that house had also come to the train and some from 
the town also sought accommodation in the armoured 
train. All were cramped in third class compartment 
available for the purpose. I must bear testimony to 
the forbearing temper and regard for the stranded 
passengers, shown by Captain Scott (India Army Reserve 
of Officers of North Western Railway), who commanded 
the train .We no doubt put the railway staff accom- 
panying the train to great inconvenience by overcrowding 
the few third class compartments. 

In the armoured train, in spite of its inconveniences 
we felt a sort of security. The train stopped at the 
bridge, repaired it and crossed it. After repairing the 
line here and there, the train finally stopped near the 


canal minor bridge beyond Chuharkana village. At 
this place some people came to seo the Sub-Divisional 
Officer or Commandant. The big gun in the train was 
ranged on the village, and I think villagers were given 
a few hours’ notice to remove their women and children. 
The idea probably was to bombard the village, or terrify 
the people. During this period several people were 
seen moving out of the village, all avoided the side on 
which the train was standing. We all eagerly awaited 
bombardment of the village, but it never occurred from 
our train, as after the expiry of the period, some one 
was sent into the village and he returned with some 
information, which Ido not know. While our train 
was still standing at the bridge the Commander saw 
through his binoculars a huge crowd moving towards 
the train. The crowd was some two miles away. The 
machine guns were ordered to be ranged on the mob, 
but not to fire until crowd was within 50 yards. The 
Commandant clearly said that he did not know what 
was the intention of the crowd. The mob on arriving 
near the metalled road, melted away. 

While we were standing near the bridge, another 
armoured train arrived from Lahore. She stopped 
opposite the village Chuharkana and opened fire with 
machine guns, with what result we do not know. After 
machine gun fire, a firing party from the train went 
into the village and we heard several shots fired. When 
the party returned to the train, I with some other persons 
went to that train, and found that the party had arrested 
some people from the village. I cannot say what 
casualties occurred in the village. The 2nd armoured 
train then left the place, for Lahore I believe, taking 
with it the arrested persons. 


The repairs-gang of our armoured train was all the 
time engaged in repairing the line. The male passengers 
actively helped the railway gang men in their task. 
Having repaired the line, the train crossed the bridge 
and travelled to Bahalike, while a truck with a machine 
gun was detached and left opposite Chuharkana village 
to keep guard over the line. Up to Bahalike the line 
was all right, we travelled a few miles beyond the place 
and near Dhabansingh, a bridge was found burnt down 
and permanent way torn off. The timbers of the bridge 
were still smouldering, water was thrown over them 
to put out fire. Machine gun cracked a volley again. 
Searchlight flashed and the whole country side was 
lit up. No mob was found at the place. It was quite 
dark by this time, we came back to canal bridge at 
Chuharkana and the train stopped there for the night. 


The Commandant, being hopeless of discharging 
his load of passengers at Sangla, decided to take us 
(passengers) to Chichoke Mallian and leave us there 
to catch a train for Lahore or Jarranwala. We agreed 
but on reaching Chichoki Mallian it was found that 
all train service to Lahore had already stopped. At 
that very station, it is said, a telegram was received 
from Sangla to the effect that the railway station there 
was on fire. I did not see the telegram. Our train 
with all its live load moved to Bahalike again, and went 
heyond it to the bridge, we had visited on the previous 
evening. Here we noticed another train from Lyallpur, 
with a military escort and railway repairing staff, had 


_ arrived on the scene and repaired the remaining portions 


of the line up to the place we had left the night before. 

Cordial greetings between the two trains and both 
moved’ down to Bahalike, where they stood for some 
time and then our train left for Sangla and the other 
for Chuharkana. Our train on her way to Sangla 
repaired telegraph wires wherever they had been smashed. 
We noticed that stations at Dhabhansingh and Moman 
had suffered a fate similar to Chuharkana. We reached 
Sangla at about 5 p.m. and were glad to find the station 
intact, but it was in military possession. We were 
ordered to detrain at this place and so all the passengers 
left the armoured train, after a close on 32 hours sojourn 
in it. 

We all were thankful to the Commandant for the 
great indulgence shown by him, towards us during all 
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this tiresome journey when he had to perform the double 
duty of protecting passengers and the line. 
Sancta TO LYALLPUR. 


At Sangla we waited up to about 11 p.m. to catch the 
Down train. Our anxiety all the time was, whether 


tho train would roach Sangla at all, but she did come 
and we reached Lyallpur at about 1-30 a.m. on 18th, 
April. Tho station was in military possession. We 
heard there that stacks of Bhusa were on fire. We 
slept in the small hours of the morning and woke to find 
that we were in Martial Law area. 


Babu DEWAN CHAND, Sub-Permanent Way Inspector, North-Western Railway, Lyallpur. 


On the 14th the rioters took away forcibly tools from 
gang No. 8 near Chuharkana and uprooted tho line. 
This Sub-Way Inspector was near at hand, but had 
to run away as the mob threatened to burn his trolly 
and throw the rest into the canal. A troop special 
bound for Lahore appeared in sight and Dewan Chand 
forthwith returned and under its protection repaired 
the line—thus enabling tho troop special to continue 
its journey. 


The crowd gathered again late in the evening—a 
train bound for Lyallpur arrived—rioters having over- 
powered the Station Master compelled all the passengers 
to alight. The rioters sct firo to the station and 
attempted to treat tho train similarly. The rioters 
then moved in the direction of Sangla Hill cutting tele- 
graph wires, uprooting the line, setting fire to the bridge 
timbers, breaking signal wires and discs and platform 
lamps and firing the stations as they went along Bahalike 
station. 


Khan DURAN KHAN, Honorary Civil Judge and Vice-President, Notified Area Committee, Sangla Hill, 
Sheikhupura. 


In the beginning of March a Brahmacharsé from the 
Kangri Gurukul came to Sangla. He wore yellow clothes. 
He preached in the Thakurdwara and the Sanatan 
Dharm School, which is opposite my house. 1 often 
saw him. I asked Girdhari Lal, member of the Committee 
who was manager of the school who he was; he said 
he was a religious preacher. Hence I had no suspicion 
of him, At the end of March it was known that there 
was to be general hartul on the 30th March. Some 
Hindu and Muhammadan shop-kcepers told me that 
they were being urged to keep the hartal and the Secretary 
of the Arya Samaj, Sohan Lal, was particularly active 
in urging hartal. They said they were going to keep 
hartal as Government was about to pass the Rowlatt 
Act, in accordance with which permission would have 
to be obtained from Government for marriages, and not 
more than five people would be allowed to assomble 
for a funeral or a marriage, and Government would fix 
a share of the income and take it from zamindars and 
shop-keepers. I told them that this was quite wrong. 
I had a copy of the Rowlatt Act and there was no 
mention of this in it. I specially urged the Muham- 
madans not to join the movement. There was no hartal 
on the 30th March despite their efforts. 

On 6th April there were again rumours of a harial 
but it did not take place. 

On the 10th I and other Honorary Magistrates and 
Members went to Gujranwala for the Durbar. On the 
evening of the 12th news of the halal on that day came 
from Sangla and wo were ordered to return. 

I and the Sub-Divisional Officer and others started 
“on the morning of 13th but had to stay in Shahdara 
as no train went to Sangla that day. In the evening 
@ train came and I reached Sangla at 1 a.m. on the night 
of the 13th-14th. There were 300 or 400 people crowding 
the platform crying “ Hindu-Mussulman ki jai.” One 
Dr. Amir Chand of Lyallpur, who had come by the 
same train as I had, went among the crowd and told 
them that he-had come from Amritsar and the European 
troops had seized the girls of the Kairon girls school 

+ and disgraced them. The Hindus and Muhammadans 
had united there; what were they doing? Sohan 
Lal told him that Hindus and Muhammadans had united ; 
a few men were opposing but they would come round. 
Then the people saw me. The train started and Amir 
Chand got into it. The people went off to the town 
shouting “ Hindu-Mussalman ki jas,” “Gandhi ki jai,” 
I went home. 

On the 11th about 4 p.m. it was rumoured that the 
line had been broken at Gujranwala and the Calcutta 
Mail would come round by Sangla. I went and asked 


the station master and ‘he said it was so. I told 
him to let me know when it was arriving, A duststorm- 
sprang up and at that time the station master sent word. 
that the train had come. This was about 6 p.m. When 
I reached the station the train had left the platform. 
The station master and some constables told me that 
people had thrown stones at the train, I askéd who 
had done it; they said it was mostly boys but there 
were some men among them, but owing to the duststorm 
they could not identify anyone. There was a large 
crowd of the towns-people standing outside the railway 
fencing. I told them that it was wrong to behave thus ; 
they said boys had done it. I told the station master 
to keep his staff in control and not let out the news if 
any other train game that way. At 9 P.m. he sent me 
word that the Bombay Mail was coming that way and 
I should go to the station. About 10 p.m. the mail 
arrived. The station was closed and people not allowed 
in. I was there. 

On the morning of the 15th about 8 or 9 A.M. a special 
camo from Lyallpur which was to go to Lahore. It 
was @ troop train, perhaps the 28th Punjabis. On 
the pretext of giving them water and selling sweetmeats 
a lot of people came on to: the platform. The train 
stopped more than half an hour there. After the 
departure of the train it was said that the soldiers had 
said that the whole world was awake, the people of Sangla 
were asleep; they should awake and do something. 
After that the town got excited and people collected 
in groups of 30 to 50. 

On the ovening of the 15th the station master sent 
me @ note about 8 P.M. to come quickly to the station 
as Chuharkana Station had been burnt. 1 went and 
took my servants and the men who were with me. I 
sent my servants and the station staff to make it known 
in the bazar that if anyone came to the station they 
would be fired at as Government had given permission. 
About 11 p.m. I was standing in the station verandah 
when the station master told me the wires had been 
cut on the Lyallpur side. About 1 a.m. he said that 
the wires had been cut on the Wazirabad side also. He 
said that he could get ‘no answer on the Lahore side 
though the wire did not seem to have been out. A 
shuttle train arrived from Wazirabad. The Hon'ble 
Mehdi Shah was in it. He was going to Lyallpur by 
road as the Deputy Commissioner had sent for him. I 
told him to ask Mr. deMontmorency to send us assistance 
as none was obtainable from Gujranwala or Lahore. 

About 9 a.m. on the 16th a train came from Lyallput 
while the station master and I were repairing the wires 
about a mile on the Lyallpur side of the station. The 
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- train stopped by us. Mr. Bhola Nath, Assistant Traffic 
Superintondent and Mr. DeSouza, Railway Sub-Divi- 
sional Officer asked for news. I told them that thero 
was danger and that 30 or 40 soldiers would suffice. 
Thoy left the train there and returned on tho engine 
to Lyallpur. About 3 p.m. Mr. August arrived in a 
special with 30 soldiers. Mr. Wale Telegraph Master 
and others were with him. Guards were set. I got leave 
to go home to say my prayers. About 15 minutes later 
there was sn uproar. A woman on the road said a 
Sikh had killed a European. I ran back and saw a 
Sikh had hold of Mr. Wale by the arm. Mr. Wale 
.was dragging him towards the station from the post 
office and he was hitting Mr. Wale on the head with 
a stick from behind. They got to a wire and Mr. Walo 
jumped it and the Sikh remained behind. Mr. Wale 
drew a pistol and fired three shots. Tho Sikh fell. Mr. 
Wale was bleeding and all his clothes were staincd with 
blood. Mr. August and tho soldiers ran up and took 


Mr. Wale and told me to catch the badmash who ran 
off wounded to the bazar. I followed him and found 
him lying down on a charpoy and a large crowd of 300 
or 400 around. He said he was done for but he had 
done for ono of them (mera kam hogaya lekin ek ka kam 
mainne bhi kardiya). The police came and he was 
taken to hospital. 

I stayed the night at the station. It was proclaimed 
that no one should come to the side of the station or 
they would be fired on. About 1-30 a.m. 175 Gurkhas 
arrived by special from Wazirabad side; they were 
for Bahalike and Chuharkana. They stopped the night 
at Sangla as Mr. August said the line was broken. 

After this there was no further disturbance. 


On my return from Gujranwala I had heard that the 
car of Mr. Picken the missionary had been stoned. 

The people were much excited and if the troops had 
not arrived things would have been beyond control. 


MUNSHI ABDUL KADIR, Permanent-Way Inspector, North-Western Railway, Lyallpur. 


I was Permanent Way Inspector in charge of section 
Lyallpur to Churharkana vid Sangla on 15th April 1919. 
I received a telogram at about 3 P.m. from my Assistant 
B, Dewan Chand, Sub-Permanent Way Inspector, that 
@ mob was uprooting the line and burning bridges. I 
left Lyallpur by the passenger train leaving about 4 p.m. 
with instructions from Mr. August, Deputy Traffic 
Superintendent, that the passenger train should not 
proceed beyond Sangla Hill Station without my being 
sure that the line was safe. On arrival at Sangla Hill, 
I asked -the help of Railway and District Polico, but 
could not have any. I requested the Honorary Magis- 
trate, Khan Duran Khan, for any sort of armed help, 
but he also had none and supplied me two men unarmed. 
I took those men and my other Assistant, Mohammad 
Jamil, on my trolly and started for. Moman Station. 
At about 8 P.M. on arrival there I reported by wire that 
the line up to Moman was safo and trollied on to Dhaban 
Singh, giving instructions to my gangmen to hide their 
tools so that the people may not snatch them from them 
and damage the line with them. On arrival at Dhaban 
Singh I found everything in tact and wired the same 
to my officers, but the Station Master told me that 
telegraph instruments on both sides were-not working, 
therefore he was not able to send through my message 
when ready to start for Bhaliki. I found a big flamo 
of light on one of the bridges. The passengers who got 
down at Chuharkana by Lahore passenger train camo 
walking and informed mo that I should not proceed 
any further as the people were uprooting the line and 
burning bridges, and that they have also burnt the 
Chuharkana Station and damaged the train standing 
there. I did not go any further but sent my Jemadar 
to go in the disguise of a foot passenger and sce what 
was being done. On his return he corroborated the 
statement of foot passengers, and told me that the mob 
was coming this side. Being unarmed I could take no 
precaution to stop them. When I actually heard their 
noise quite close to station (Dhaban Singh) I trollied 
back to Moman, and found that station was in flames. 
On my questioning the Station Master he told me that 
after I had just passed the station a mob of about 60— 
70 men came and burned the station, and they have 
gone to Sangla to attack that station. After hiding my 
trolly I with others walked on the line and found many 


marks on lino, i.e., sloopers hatched with axe, gradient 
and mile-posts broken. I found the Telegraph wire also 
cut near Baroa village. On arrival at Sangla in the 
morning of tho 16th, I found that the station had not 
been attacked, but tho telegraph wires from all three 
sides were cut. I trollied to Salarwala Station and 
wired my roport to Lyallpur and returned to Sangla 
with the Wazirabad train. Sub-Divisional Officer No. 1 
Railway, Mr. F. J. DeSouza and Lala Bhola Nath, 
Assistant District Traflic Superintendent, also came by 
the same train and we all had a council of war as to 
what should be done to protect Sangla, as the feelings 
of the people were very much excited, and we expected 
the station to be attacked at any momont. We agreed 
that the situation could only be controlled if we got an 
armed force for which Assistant District Traffic Superin- 
tendent wired to Lyallpur District Traffic Superintendent. 
Mr. August, Mr. Pushkar Lal, Executive Engineer, with 
Mr. Wale, Telegraph Inspector, and 30 Indian troops 
came by special train and were posted by Mr. August 
District Traffic Superintendent, where he thought fit. 
Mr. Walo, Telegraph Inspector, went to Post Office to 
see the telegraph instruments there and was attacked 
by a Sikh with a stick and came running on to station, 
with all his face and hand wounded. The local doctor 
was at onco called, and with the help of Mr. August, 
Mr. Pushkar Lal and Mr. DeSouza the wound was 
dressed and he was sent to Lyallpur in charge of Mr. 
Pushkar Lal, Executive Engincer, in his reserved carriage 
by the evening Wazirabad train. Up to about 1 o’clock 
at night the situation on Sangla Hill Station was very 
critical, as we had only a handful of troops, but at about 
1 a.m. on the 17th morning a Gurkha troops special 
came from Rawalpindi side and eased the situation. On 
the 17th morning Gurkha train was started for Chuhar- 
kana and under their protection we repaired the line 
up to the bridge beyond Dhaban Singh, and the line 
beyond that was repaired by the armoured train which 
came from Lahore side. Tho villagers did not come 
near us, nor interfered when we were repairing the line 
under protection of Gurkha troops. 


After restoring communication I went back to my 
headquarters at Lyallpur, which I reached there in the 
afternoon of 18th April 1919, 


Mr. R. 0. CHOPRA, Hafizabad. y 


Before proceeding to the main issue, a little personal 
explanation may not be out of place. I am an Oxford 
man and have resided in Europe, mostly in England, 
for over 13 years, At tho outbreak of the war in 1914 
1 ofe.c‘l my services in the war. Lator on I becamo a 


mombor of tho Indian Ambulance Corps and was among 
the City of London men who volunteered to make small 
arms ammunition at the Royal Arscnal, Woolwich, on 
weck-ends. On my return to Ladia at te end of 1915, 
I have resided at various places including Hatizabad. 
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(Continued. 


My relations hold a good deal of landed and other pro- 
perty in Hafizabad Tahsil, thus, though having no locus 
standi, I may bo said to belong to Hafizabad. So far 
I have taken no part in politics or meetings and my 
reasons to come forward as a witness now are :— 

1. People seem to be demoralized and terror-struck by 
the martial law regimé. (2) They secm to be sullen. 
(3) A strong feeling of injustice rankles in: tho hearts 
of many persons. (4) A cruel wrong has been done and 
(5) People may be afraid to come forward and tell 
truth. , 

For tho first two yoars or so of the war, Gujranwala 
district. supplicd a comparatively smaller number of 
recruits as the then Deputy Commissioner, Mr. W. S. 
Hamilton, I.C.S., would not uso forcible methods to 
obtain recruits. But with the advent of Licutenant- 
Colonel O’Brien as Deputy Commiissioner, press gang 
methods were adopted on his first public appearance at 
Hafizabad. Colonel O’Brien used the words “main 
lunga, main lunga, main lunga”’ (I will tako, I will tako, 


“I will take, viz., recruits.) In his timo rigorous methods 


were employed to got recruits and war loans; people 
were bullied, beaten and coerced, consequently mal- 
practices followed ; thus it camo to pass that recruits 
could be purchased like oattlo and indeed things came 
to such a pass that complaints against the high-handed 
actions of the local Tahsildar with reference to recruit- 
ing and war loan found their way into “ Naggash ”— 
a defunct Calcutta paper. But tho Punjab Governmont 
stopped the entry of the paper into the Punjab on the 
report of Lieutenant-Colonel O’Brien. 

The Rowlatt Act agitation Iced to disturbances in 
Hafizabad also but tho one hero was confined to breaking 
of the glass pancs of tho Tahsil, breaking of railway 
signal and signal wires of the local station, and ao 
cowardly attack on Lioutenant Tatam, a railway passen- 
ger, by the mob composed, if I am correctly informed, 
of riff-raff. But no serious injury seems to have been 
done to Lieutenant Tatam. 

Hafizabad was quiet and calm after the 15th of April 
but martial law was suddenly declared on tho evoning 
of 19th April, #.e., 4 days after any disturbances. Evon 
after the declaration of martial law, things were not 
very bad. On the 30th of April, Licutenant-Colonel 
O’Brien paid Hafizabad a visit, and ushered in such a 
reign of terror as only a person who was present in those 
days at Hafizabad can realize tho stern reality of the 
thing, but I hope to give some idea of it. 

(1) L. Mathra Das, one of tho best Tehsildars Hafiza- 
bad has had for many a long day, was asked by the 
Deputy Commissioner to take leave and subsequently 
transferred. 

(2) The local Munsiff also was transforred. 

(3) L. Srinath, Zaildar, was relieved of his position. 

(4) The officiating Inspector of Police was transferred 
and the charge of investigations givon to Muhammad 
Khan assisted by a new Sub-Inspector of Police. 

(6) Not contented with the superior officials, Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel O’Brien sent for minor officials, such as the 
Moharrirs to his bungalow and is roported to have uscd 
various threats to induco them to give evidence in spite 
of the plea and prayer of these persons that they were 
inside the Tahsil on April 15th and consequently could 
not see what was happoning outside. 


On the other hand Colonel O’Brien; in company with 
Lieutenant Tatam visited mandis and Bazare and arrested 
a number of persons whom Lieutenant Tatam suspected 
of being implicated in attack upon him. . 


2. On the evening of April 30th between 9 and 10 
P.M., & proclamation was issued by beat of drum to the 
following cfloct :—Deputy Commissioner ka hukm hat jo 
paghbandh hai subah sat baje tehsil ki samne hazar hove, 
jo hazar na hoga goli se mara javega.” [By order of 
Deputy Commissioner, overy turban-wearer—i.e., adult 
male—should present himself (to-morrow) morning in 
front of the Tehsil. If anybody absents himself, ho 
will be shot (or killed) by the bullet.] Henceforth pro- 
olamations by beat of drum becamo a regular feature. 


3. On May Ist, a number of respectable persons in- 
cluding Vakils and Chowdhries of mandi were arrested. 
The Deputy Commisssioner left Hafizabad on May Ist 
or 2nd. 

(1) The new Inspector and Sub-Inspectors of Police 
began their work of collecting evidence and tho methods 
adopted by thom to secure evidence, baffle description 
and a fow examples may be cited, (a) they would invite 
people and make them sit all day Jong in the open and 
ask them to come again next morning. This process 
continued almost to the end of martial law days and 
was repeated now with the people of mandi and then © 
with the people of Bazars and so on, (b) filthy abuse 
was hurled against the people in addition to threats. 

(2) The now military officer at the head of a number 
of sowars (cavalry) began his bi-daily patrols on bazars, 
roads, ote., and all persons had to salute, standing up, 
all ofticers, civil or military. 

(3) School children, even of the lowest classes, were 
required to be present twice a day (8 A.M. and 6 P.M.) 
at the roll call by this new military officer. 

4. I propose to give a short analysis of the nature 
of evidence obtained to secure convictions. Take first 
of all tho case of the Tehsil staff (amla) such as moharrirs 
on the 15th of April; whon assault’ on the Tehsil was 
taking placo, all moharrirs were ordered by the tehaildar 
to stand round the treasurer who had some cash with 
him. As the treasury is inside the tehsil and the doors 
of the Tehsil were bolted, it was physically impossible 
for these moharrirs to seo what was happening outside 
the Tehsil, yet one and all of them have given evidence 
of what happened outside the Tehsil at that time. 

(2) Gobinda and Vaishno swore before the Summary 
Court that they saw Beliram Kapur (fined Rs. 1,000) 
inciting people near the railway station on the morning 
(at about 8 or 9 a.m.) of April 15th. As a matter of 
fact, Beliram was absent from Hafizabad at that time 
haying gone to Lyallpur. I have taken this case as an 
example, because in this case the Deputy Commissioner 
must have noted down particulars of evidence as the 
accused put in defence a post card written by himself 
from Lyallpur and bearing postmarks of Lyallpur and 
Hafizabad of April 14th and: 15th respectively ; and the 
public prosecutor L. Bhagirath Mall put the suggestion 
to the accused “you can get a post card postmarked 
for 2 or 4 annas” and the answer of the accused was 
“T will give you Rs. 1,000 if you will got one for me 
similarly postmarked.” 

(3) Prosecution witness Ladha Singh retracted his 
police version before the Summary Court, because he 
said he was coerced by the police into giving false evi- 
dence. He was immediately handcuffed by the order of 
the Deputy Commissioner and thrown in hawalat (Jail). 
He was taken soveral times before the Deputy Commis- 
sioner who pressed him to keep to his police version, 
but he stuck to his guns. After remaining in hawalat 
he was released next morning at about 5 a.m. 

(4) Dhobi (washerman) another prosccution witness 
who after giving evidence against several porsons stopped 
at the name of L. Arud Chand and said that not the 
Chowdhri Arud Chand but another person by name of 
Arud Chand was meant by him in his police version, 
was also arrested by the order of the Deputy Commis- 
sioner and thrown into hawalat but released next day. 


5. For two or three days L. Gopal Dass Ahluwalia 
was pressed by the police to givo evidence against the 
Vakils (L. Gurdas Ram and L. Shiv Ram) but he refused 
to be a party to falso witness. He was arrested on 
May 16th on the evidence of Gobinda and Kushalya 
Gosain and was subsequently fined Rs. 1,000 by the 
Summary Court. 


6. Tho accused were kept ignorant of the charges 
against them and could not properly defend themselves. 
Some of them (eg., Beliram) do not even now know 
the guilt for which they were punished. 


Now a fow oxamples of a different kind may be given 
to show the electric condition of the atmosphera in 
martial law days. 
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1. Karam Singh; after his acquittal by the Martial 
Law Commission at Lahore, betook himself to Hardwar 
or Jammu as he considered himself free after acquittal. 
During his absence another chargo was brought against 
him ; his property along with the property of his widowed 
mother and minor brothers was locked up by the authori- 
ties ; subsequently he was fined Rs. 150. 


2. Bhagwan Singh Khanna and had the list 
of their property taken in anticipation of forfeitur® 
before they were sent up before the Martial Law Com- 
mission at Lahore. Both of them were subsequently 
acquitted. 

3, Hiranand Kapur was arrested on June 8th and 
taken to Wazirabad by the next day train and placed 
before the Deputy Commissioner who was at Wazira- 
bad on that day. The Deputy Commissioner made 
Hiranand write his resignation of the post of moharrir, 
Judicial, whilst both hands were handcuffed. He was 
then released without any evidence (Prosecution or 
Defence) being taken. 


. 

4, Humiliation of the people, especially by the Deputy 
Commissioner. 

5. Coloncel O’Brien issued an order through the local 
Tehsil that the land revenue (mamla) must be paid 
within a certain date; otherwise proceedings will be 
taken under martial law. : 

Thus from the account given above, which can be 
easily corroborated, it follows that there must have been 
some ulterior motive in the declaration of martial law 
at Hafizabad if we bear in mind that it was declared 
more than four days after any disturbance and that its 
rigorous uso was not enforced till 11 days later. The 
consequences have been serious ; estrangement between 
the rulers and the people, loss in British sense of justice, 
have been some of the obvious consequences. Moreover, 
some quite innocent persons have been punished, thus 
though it is a public property at Hafizabad that Karam 
Chand and Hari Singh were not present at Hafizabad 
on the 14th and 15th of April, yet one was sentenced to 
death and the other to transportation for hife, whilst 
about Summary Courts the least said the better. 


Mr. V. W. SMITH, Superintendent of Police, Lyallpur. 


Was transferred to Lyallpur on the Ist April 1919. 
Had previous experience of the district, having worked 
there as Assistant Superintendent of Police and officiat- 
ing Superintendent of Police for about 18 months. A 
district liable to be affected by political movements, as 
its colonists are drawn from almost every district in the 
province (e.g., the unrest of 1907 and the Rikabganj 
agitation of 1913). District Congress Committee formed 
early in 1919 began to agitate over tho Rowlatt Act 
and thereby largely increased its membership. Organised 
@ public meeting on the 5th April which resulted in a 
hartal on the following day. Hartal completely success- 
ful. Another public meeting in the evening. Procecd- 
ings orderly op both occasions, though some of tho 
speeches were strongly worded. No further open agita- 
tion until the 12th, when the question of a renowed 
hartal was taken up by the Congress Committee. Active 
propaganda and misrepresentation. Hartal arranged for 
the 13th, a Sunday and the Baisakhi day. Crowds 
begin to collect in the bazars and by evening the demcan- 
our of the people distinctly restless and unruly. Much 
fraternisation of Hindus and Muhammadans. Proposal 
for another meeting unfavourably received by the Deputy 
Commissioner. Patrolled town with Deputy Commis- 
sioner in the evening and met with a hostile reception. 
Objectionable notices found posted up. Mobs collected 
and coerced shopkeepers, who had opened their shops. 
Some minor damage done. Police and Magistrate 
induce crowds to disperse. Excitement subsided by 
10 p.m. Deputy Commissioner sent out to neighbouring 
cavalry farms for assistance and decided to utilise for 
night patrols camel sarwans mobilised at Lyallpur. 
Well disposed zamindars also requested to bring in 
mounted patrols for samo purpose. 
protection of railway line by voluntary thikri puhra. 
Arrangements made to have a more open show of police. 
Armed guard posted at centre of town on following 
morning. All liquor shops closed. Some pleaders and 
petition-writers go on strike. Scdulous cfforts made to 
cause a@ strike in civil offices. Sikh public agitated by 
false rumours imported from Amritsar. Attempts made 
to hold another public meeting frustrated. Idgah 
finally selected for the purpose. Mecting attended by 
all sects and classes. Violent speeches expected, but 
action taken by Deputy Commissioner resulted in orderly 
proceedings, European residents concentrated and pre- 
pared to place themselves in a state of defence. Con- 
tinued hartal on the 15th, but shops began to open in 
the evening. Excitement, however, not abated and 
more objectionable and seditious notices posted up. 
Temporary collapse of hartal, but the situation became 
worse when the news arrived of the outrage at Chuhar- 
kana and the spreading of the infection down the line. 


Orders issued for - 


Military assistance arrived ,but was partially diverted to 
save Sangla. This was the turning point: had Sangla 
been burnt serious damage would have been done in 
the Lyallpur District and the restoration of normal 
conditions would have been correspondingly more diffi- 
cult. Meanwhile situation acute at Lyallpur. Exits 
of town strongly picketted by police on following morning. 
Renewed hartal and much excitement. More objection- 
able notices. Military reinforcements arrived. Badmash 
element, encouraged by the successes of the mobs at 
Chuharkana, etc., emerged from the City and did damage 
further up the line. Telegraph wires cut. Stacks of 
bhusa burnt ot night by incendiaries. Voluntary patrols 
sent out as additional protection. Hartal definitely 
abandoned on following day. Moveable column arrived. 

Agitation not confined to Lyallpur. All-the important 
grain-markets affected in greater or less degree. No 
serious agitation at Jaranwala until the 13th April. 
Public mecting followed by hartal on the 14th. Muham- 
madan asked to preside at the meeting, which was held 
ina Hindu place of worship. Some features of the 
hartal openlyjseditious. At Gojra agitation was success- 
fully combated until the 14th, when a Hindu meeting 
was followed by a joint Hindu-Muhammadan gathering 
in the Idgah, presided over by a Muhammadan Munici- 
pal Commissioner. Hartal decided on. Missionary com- 
pelled by ugly rumours to leave Gojra. Complete and 
coercive hartal on the two following days. 

Crowd unruly and decidedly anti-British. Demonstra- 
tions with black flag. Toba Tek Singh, Tandlianwala 
and Dijkot also affected by the agitation. 

Since the beginning of the agitation the most alarm- 
ing rumours had been current in the villages, particularly 
in the neighbourhood of Lyallpur. Distorted ideas of 
the intentions of the new Act, most of them agrarian 
and social in their application. Partly the result of the 
agitation in Lyallpur itsclf, partly imported by colonists 
returning from other districts. Excitement and dis- 
alicction particularly marked in Amritsar Sikh villages. 
Unlawful assembly of Sikh villagers at Kiala Kalan on 
the 17th April. Intention to prepare plans for an attack 
on Lyallpur. Canal wite cut ot Jahangir, another 
Amritsar Sikh village. Conspiracy at Chak 150 G. B. 
on the 18th results in an unsuccessful attempt to dis- 
mantle the railway line. Culprits followed to their 
village by police and arrested. 

The original intention of the promoters of the hartal 
was apparently to defeat, and thereby discredit, Govern- 
ment. So far there was a common and united purpose, 
and a widespread organization. The movement was in 
ita inception ants-official and anti-Government, but not 
anti-British. The atmosphere thereby created, however, 
was favourable to the growth of racial hatred, which 
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immediately made its appearance when news arrived of 
the riots and murders at Lahore and Amritsar, and the 
further excesses at Kasur. From the 13th onward the 
feeling in the bazars was one of hatred of the white 
man. 

The pleader community, which formed the majority 
of the Congress Committee, was most active in organising 
the hartal and in misrepresenting the Rowlatt Act, but 
it wa: the petty shopkeeper and the lower class Hindu 

_ who were carried away with themselves and indulged 
in excesses. The movement in its more undesirable 


aspects was almost entirely Hindu Only a few Muham. 
madans allowed themselves to be involved. Most’of the 
promoters weré Arya Samajiats or Hindus and Sikh 
with Arya leanings. 

Proclamation of Martial Law was a precautionary 
measure. It gave the power to deal promptly with 
any further trouble which might arisc, and ensured @ 
speedy return to normal conditions. It was only en- 
forced at headquarters and did not interfere with the 
liberties of the general public except in the matter of 
travelling by rail. * 


PANDIT AVATAR KISHEN KAUL, Extra Assistant Commissioner, Lyallpur. 


1. Hartal and agitation against the Rowlatt Act 
started by the District Congress Committee. 

2. Hartal was used to force the hands of Government 
to repeal the Act. 

3. Hartal did not appear entirely voluntary: undue 
influence and coercion— 


(a) Some shopkeepers expressed fear of boycotting 
and ill-treatment if they did not join and 
continue in the strike. 

(b) Shops were being opened one evening when 
crowds turned out and commenced looting 
and making matters unpleasant. This re- 
sulted in the closing of such shops at once. 

(c) Witnesses from Gojra stated they were threatened 
by the mob and had to close their shops. 

(d) Heard Amira, halvai, was forced to close his 
shop ? 

4. After the 13th April, the people were told all kinds 
of rumours. The city was restless— 

(a) Prohibitory order about Gandhi, Amritsar riots, 
firing at Delhi and Lahore, Jallianwala shoot- 
ing made Lyallpur excited. 

(b) Kairon girls’ story and the bombing of the 
Golden Temple were mainly used to incite 
the people—so I was told. 

(c) Other rumours circulated were: Mutiny of a 
regiment ; of another regiment having gonc 
to Amritsar’; railway strike at Khanewal and 
all over the line. 


5. People were after this anti-British and wanted to 
embarrass the Government— 


(a) Attack on Wale, Inspector, Telegraphs, at 
Sangla without any provocation. 

(b) Poster to outrage European women in revenge 
of the Kairon girls. 

(c) Insult offered to Messrs. deMontmorency and 
Smith. 

(d) Cutting of communications. 

(e) Damage to Government property— 


(7) fire set to Government bhusa, 

(#1) damage to Sangla Hill military station 
people removed all goods from the rail- 
way goods shed. 


6. Loss of official influence over the people— 


(a) Deputy Commissioner and Superintendent of 
Police insulted. 

(b) Leaders supposed.to be siding with Government 
were not listened to. 

(c) Contradiction of rumours re arrest of Gandhi in 
Civil and Military Gazette not believed, as it 
was considered a Government organ. 

(d) Holding of ’Idgah mecting in defiance of Deputy 
Commissioncr’s orders and especially when 
permission had been taken for the meeting 
of the 6th April. 


7. Was in charge of War Loan, Lyallpur town. No 
complaints made about compulsion. 


8. Patrolling considered necessary at night by Deputy 
Commissioner. E 


9. Troops sent to Sangla to save the station. 
10. No complaints made about recruiting to me. 


Mr. H. 8. WILLIAMSON, I.C.8., Deputy Commissioner, Gujrat. 
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The predisposing causes of the unrest are hard to 
trace. beeause they do not appear to be local. Thero 
are no prominent politioal organisations in the district. 
The most important is the Arya Samaj which has 
branches in the district, but excopt at Jalalpur-Jattan 
it has not shown itself active in the district as 
a body. Some of its members have been concerned 
individually. The Musalman organisations have done 
nothing. The district has no history of political organi- 
sation and there 1s no one in the district (except Muham- 
mad Habib, interned at Jalalpur-Jattan) who has hitherto 
been classed as an agitator. There is no newspaper in 
the district, except the Sufi which up to recently has 
not written about politics. But the eastern half of the 
district is a congested tract of small holdings, and a 
very large number of men from the district are in Gov- 
ernment service of various kinds and in private service. 
The men of the district are adventurous. Many go to 
Hong Kong and the East in the Police. A large number 
travel to Australia and othor places as traders. A 
large number trade regularly in Central India as pedlars. 
In Gujrat City there is a small number of men who have 
trade relations in cloth, sugar, etc., with Bombay and 
Karachi. — 


In all these ways the men of the district are in touch 
with affairs elsewhere, but looking back at the distur- 
bances it cannot be said that political influence has been 
brought to bear through any of these channels. It is 
fairly certain, though it cannot be proved, that some 
traders were influenced by a threat of boycott which 
has been found elsewhere, and some pleaders were in- 
fluenced by their frionds elsewhere, particularly in Guj- 
ranwala and Sialkot, who urged active participation in 
the movement. Ordinarily the Bar at Gujrat as a 
whole has not shown any political activity or been guilty 
of any objectionable conduct, though as in other places 
they take more interest than the rest of the town in 
politics, : 


2. 


With regard to the immediate causes no trace of 
political agitation is seen in Gujrat before the 6th April. 
On or about that day it is alleged that a shopkeeper 
received mossnges from friends in Amritear urging him 
and his friends to have shops closed and threatening to 
boycott them if they would not. However, these efforts 
failed and no hartal was observed. Between the 6th 
and 14th April the apathy of Gujrat in the passive resis- 
tance movement began to be the subject of comment. 
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A pleader visited Sialkot and came back with an account 
of the bitter reproaches he had suffered from the mem- 
bers of the Sialkot Bar. On the 11th or 12th a berrister 
returned from Lahore and gave a highly coloured account 
of happenings there to cortain members of the bar, 
including an account of the Badshahi mosque affair at 
which he implied that he was present. 

Early on the morning of the 14th April two inflamma- 
tory notices were found posted in the city, possibly 
written by students, saying they were seven men from 
Amritsar. The notices said there would be a mutiny 
at 8 in the evening on the 15th April, in which English 
and Christians would be killed : Musalmans and Hindus 
should unite as in Amritsar: the English should look to 
themselves. 


3. 


NARRATIVE OF EVENTS. 


The following account shows what disturbances took 
place at various places in the Gujrat District :— 


Gujrat. 


The following quotation from a report sent in at the 
time by the Superintendent of Police shows what 
happened. ‘The very first incident was the discovery 
of two manuscript notices in the bazar inciting} to 
mutiny, but these were scen by few people and 
apparently caused no excitement. At about 2 a.m. on 
the morning of 14th April e band of Baisakhi rovellers 
returned from Wazirabad shouting “ Gandhi ki jai, 
Muhammad Ali ki jai, Shaukat Ali ki jai,” but they 
immediately dispersed to their homes. 

Thore was no disturbance or gonoral excitement of 
any kind up to 10 o’clock on the morning of 14th April. 
On that morning 1 sw several of the leading mon at 
the request of the Doputy Commissioner who was in 
camp, and they all assured me that there was no likeli- 
hood of any closing of shops or other demonstrations in 
Gujrat. About 10 a.m. the shops suddenly began to 
close without warning and in a very short time practi- 
eally every shop was closed. On hearing this I issued 
orders for an armed guard of 20 Constables and two 
Head Constables to bo sent to the City Police Station 
and after a brief consultation with the senior sub-judge 
and Shahzada Muhammad Yusaf, Honorary Magistrate, 
I proceeded with the latter to the bazar. I addrossed 
a crowd of shopkeepers in the Shishanwala Bazar, 
telling them that I should afford protection from any 
intimidation and advised them not to be coerced by 
any one into closing their shops. I also asked various 
Honorary and stipendiary Magistrates to uso their in- 
fluence to check the hartal. About 3 p.m. I received a 
report that a procession had been formed. I ordered 
another guard of 10 men to the city and one of two 
Head Constables and 20 Foot Constables to be ready 
for use in the Civil Lines while I proceeded to the City. 
At this time a thunderstorm came on with heavy rain 
and by the time I reached the city the aidour of tho 
crowd was cooling. They were standing in the Chauk 
with a black flag and prosently they broke up. At 5 
p.m. the Deputy Commissioner returned by train and 
shortly after he and I wont through the City and found 
another crowd collected, consisting mostly of boys and 
loafers uttering cries of lamentations. The Deputy 
Commissioner spoke a few words to them about tho 
Rowlatt Bill to which they listened, but they did not 
disperse. We decided to send for somo troops as a 
precautionary measure and at 4 A.M. next morning 
- two platoons of the 37th Dogras, consisting of 70 rank 
and file, arrived from Jhelum under a British officor. 

The Deputy Commissioner ordered all Municipal 
Commissioners to arrange for thikri pahra in their wards 
and the night passed quictly. Next morning, 15th 
April, the shops were still closed and at about 7-30 A.M., 
a crowd, mostly youths, collected at the Shishanwala 
Gate with a black flag and a picture of Gandhi. The 


eee was more oxcitable than that of the previous 
Ve 

The Police were now distributed according to the 
loca] alarm orders, t.e., a piquet of 20 men at the Jail, 
end 20 in the Superintendent of Police’s compound 
ready to take up its position between his bungalow 
end the Mission houses, 20 in the Lines and remainder 
(some 15 rank and file) in the City Thana as a mobile 
‘orce. 


At 10 a.m. a conference was held by the Deputy Com- 
missioner with the Magistrates and lecding men of the 
City, and it was decided that efforts should at present 
be directed towards bringing the crowd to reason and 
getting shops open, trying to find out who were the 
‘ting-leaders and preventing schoolboys, through their 
masters and parents, from joining the crowd. Half an 
hour later the crowd went to the Mission High School 
and compelled it to close. They threw brick-bats, 
breaking some windows and doors and damaging some 
furniture. They also assaulted one or two of the masters. 
They then went to the Zamindara School and the Govern- 
ment High School, but these closed before their arrival 
and no disturbance occurred. Subsequently the crowd 
disappeared. 

At about 4 p.m. it was observed emerging from the 
Kabuli Gate from where it proceeded to the Shrine of 
Shah Hussain near by and halted. Presently it moved 
off in the direction-of the railway station. On receiving 
intimation the Senior Sub-Judge and the Deputy Super- 
intendent followed it up and accompanied it, ordering 
the mobile force from the City Police Station to follow. 
On reaching the railway station the crowd immediately 
swarmed into it and began destroying the telegraph and 
telephone instruments and furniture and setting fire to 
records. The senior sub-judge gave the order to fire 
and tho Police opened independent fire, the crowd being 
too scattered to admit of a volley. A few shots were 
sufficient to disperse them and seven arrests were made 
on the spot. The Police and the Magistrates promptly 
extinguished tho fire which had been started among the 
records in the Booking Office. On receiving the news 
in the Civil Station the Deputy Commissioner and 
Superintendent of Police preceeded fo the station, order- 
ing the troups, which were quartered in the Zail Sarai 
between the Civil Station and the City, to follow. By 
the time the troops arrived everything was. quiet, but 
they-were marched through the City by way of a demons- 
tration. A Police guard was placed on the station and 
sentries were posted in the Civil Station from the picquet 
there. One hundred more troops were wired for and at 
midnight three platoons, comprising 120 men and three 
British officers, arrived from Lala Musa. The night 
passed quietly, thikri pahra being carried out as before, 
strengthened by a small force of Military pensioners 
from the surrounding villages. fs 


On the morning of the 16th notices were issued under 
the Police Act prohibiting meetings and_ processions 
without licence in connection with the Rowlatt Pill 
and the restriction of Gandhi. The Police being now 
relieved of Military duties were strongly posted unarmed 
in the City to enforce order and practically all shops 
opened, confidence being largely restored. 


Jalalpur Jattan. 


A meeting to arrange for a hartal or closing of shops 
was held on the evening of 14th and shops began to 
close on the 15th and a crowd paraded through the town 
with the ‘usual shouts about Gandhi and the Rowlatt 
Bill. j 

The crowd made other shopkeepers élose, but com- 
mitted no acts of violence. They were watched by the 
Police, of the Police Station, and two Magistrates who 
had been sent from Gujrat and 10 sowars lent by the 
Commandant of the Temporary Remount Depdt at 
Gujrat also arrived under the command of Lieutenant 
Batchelor, Assistant Commandant, and patrolled the 
town. But this evoning the most serious offence com- 
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mitted at Jalalpur occurred, as two men cut the tele- 
graph wire at two places. é 
On the 16th April, the crowd gathered again and 
shops wore again closed. Some members of the Munici- 
pal Committee and other leading men gathered at the 
Municips] Hall to discuss how to stop the trouble, but 
the crowd entered the Hall and made a disturbance. 
They insisted on the members of the Municipal Com- 
mittee mourning with them by knocking off their 
pagris forcibly and damaged the furniture of the Hall 
(but the cost of the damage is reported to be only 
Re. 18). The crowd then proceeded to break some 
windows of the Mission School and went on further, 
taking the funeral of the local Sanitary Inspector who 
had not joined them to the house of the headmaster 
of the Mission School and also made sume Police Cons- 
tables take off their pagris. The Sub-Inspector called 
back his Police force and picketted it at suitablé places. 
Meanwhile, tho two Magistrates and respectable people 
had been making efforts to quieten the crowd and thanks 
+ to these and to the firm attitude taken by Dr. H. M. 
Newton of the Church of Scotland Mission Hospital, 
the crowd made no furthor disturbance, though the 
bolder spirits are reported to have said they ought to 
have attacked the Police Station and Dr. Newton’s 
bungalow. Meantime news had arrived that the crowd 
at Gujrat had been fired on, and this helped to make 
the crowd disperse. 


On the 17th the shops gradually opened and the crowd 
did not collect again. The sowars were replaced by an 
additional force of Police and later by » guard of Dogras 
and there was no further disturbance in the town, though 
two men from Jalalpur were subsequently found to be 
making seditious speeches at Suk and Gujrat. 


Malakwal. 


The predisposing causes here are differont because 
Malakwal ia a large railway junction in a thinly populated 
agricultural tract. Malakwal itself is a fairly large 
village about a mile from the railway station and the 
men are Musalman Khokar, Round the railway station 
has sprung up a bazar largely deperded on the rail- 
way staff for its prosperity. In this bazar and on 
the railway premises is a large colony of. railway em- 
ployees of all departments—traffic, locomotive and ongi- 
necring. For some time past the railway staff has 
been discontented and a strike was being arranged. 
Moreover, the signallers had been getting news on their 
instruments of events in other places. It cannot be 
said on the material available here whether tho politi- 
cal agitators had any hand in the railway strike. After 
@ mecting it was decided to hold a meeting next day in 
the large mosque and to make a hartal in the bazar, 
and‘that the railway strike should be brought to a 
head by stopping work. Accordingly a number of 
people, mostly railway employees, camo to the station 
to call off the men on duty ; this was because some of 
the men off duty did not want the odium of refusing to 
go on duty whon their turn came. When the crowd 
got to the station they were turned back by the troops 
who had already arrived and up to that stage their 
proccedings did not constitute a riot. As the crowd 
was going away a messenger boy came to inform a guard 
living in one of the quarters that it was his turn for 
duty ; the crowd toro up the call book. The boy went 
and fetched another and the crowd this time burnt the 
book and assaulted the boy. The crowd then dispersed 
or at any rate made no definite disturbance, though the 
European and Eurasian staff wero much alarmed at the 
demeanour of the crowd, and had collected in one house, 
It appears that some of the men did strike by leaving 
their duty. 


Next day, the 16th April, a meeting was held in the 
mosque at which Hindus also attended, but no definite 
result was attained, because the shopkcepers complained 
that though they had closed their shops the railway 
staff had not carried out their strike. At this meeting 
one Raja Ram, a goldsmith by caste and an ex-student 
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of the D. A. V. College at Lahore had been speaking. 
He had also spoken at the meeting at the dharmsala 
on tho previous evening. He had seen Sarwar at the 
meeting and thought him a likely man to join in some 
definite action and during the day Raja Ram busied 
himself in arranging the definite step of cutting the 
telegraph wires, and taking up a section of the rails. 
The volunteers he got were partly his own friends and 
relations, partly some of the locomotive people who 
were inclined for mischief, and partly the Maulvi of the 
mosque who offered the services of his four students. 
It is not proved that the suggestion of this crime was 
made at either of the two meetings, but it seems that 
Raja Ram had got the idea from knowledge of what 
had been done elsewhere. It is also not clear whethor 
any other had been asked to join and had refused. How- 
ever, in the evoning one party under Raja Ram went 
out first, took the burners off the distant signal, and 
cut all the telegraph wires about 21:0 hours. ‘Finding 
that the other party who had promised to take up the 
raile had not come, they started back, but on the way 
heard a whistle which informed them that the other 
party was coming. This other party was headed by 
Sarwar who had brought ten men, but six of them 
turned back on learning what they were to do. The 
rest with Sarwar and Raja Ram’s party then took up 
a section of rail (24 feet long), sleepers and all, and 
pushed it down the embankment out cf sight of a coming 
train. Ten men were concerned in this deliberate crime, 
and later experiment has proved that this number was 
enough to remove the rails. On the way back they 
were challenged by a British officer and a sentry, but 
said they wero looking for a lost buffalo and were allowed 
to pass. The interruption in the telograph was known 
to one of tho signallers in the Malakwal station at 21-30 
and he sent a message to the lincsman, but did not inform 
the Assistant Station Master on duty or the signaller 
who relieved him, othorwise the action might have been 
taken in time. Next morning, 17th April, at 6-50 a.m. 
34-Down train, which liad boen dotained some time at 
Haria, was allowod 40 prococd at caution without line 
clear, and it was derailed at the gap. Damage was 
done to stock and two lives were lost. 


The European and Eurasian staff wore alarmed on 
15th April and gathered at the house of the Sub-Divi- 
sional Officer, but as a force of 60 Indian infantry and 
one British officer arrived that evening they were ade- 
quately protected. It was, however, considered 
advisable to romovo a party of 12 women and three 
children who left Malakwal on the evening of tho 16th 
April for Jhelum and returned on the evening of the 
22nd April. 


Kunjah. 

In Kunjah on the 15th April there was the beginning 
of a hartal. A drunken mistri succcoded in getting some 
shopkeepers to close, but some members of the Munici- 
pal Committee soon succeeded in getting them open 
again. Tho man was convicted and sentenced undor 
section 25 of the Defence of India Rules. The incident 
shows the difficulty of dealing with political agitation 
when any respectable man can so readily act at the 
bidding of such a man. 


Rasul. 


There was some indiscifline on the 15th and 16th 
April among the students of the Engineering College. 
They refused to attend lectures and marched round the 
head-works of the Canal 14 miles away as a demons- 
tration, but there was no disturbance. On the 16th 
thero was a meeting of Canal officials in the mosque 
at which Hindus also attended and prayers wore offered 
for unity and for the repeal of the Rowlatt Act. On 
theso days tho Principal of the Enginecring College was 
away, but on his return he took disciplinary action by 
expelling some students, and when the College re-opened 
he took further precautions against trouble. A force of 
20 troops was sont here on the 15th April. 
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It is therefore scen that disturbances took place at 
Gujrat, Jalalpur and Malakwal on the 15th and 16th 
April. (The cutting of wiros and removal of rails at 
Malakwal was done on the night of the 16th, though 
the derailment took place on the morning of the 17th). 
Beyond thir, cases were found of the spread of seditious 
rumours. Three men of Daulatnagar and two of Mangat 
were punished under the Martial Law proclamation for 
spreading false rumours. 
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MIMITARY AND CIVIL MEASURES ADOPTED FOR SUPPRES- 
SION OF DISTURBANCES. 


On the 14th April the General Officer Commanding, 
Thelum, received orders from the General Officer Com- 
manding, 2nd Rawalpindi Division, to send one com- 
pany with a Lewis gun to Lala Musa, and two platoons 
with a Lewis gun to Gujrat for the protection of Euro- 
peans and Government property. These troops were 
despatched from Jhelum at 1-21 on the 15th. A force 
was also sent to Rasul. In the meantime I had returned 
from tour on the 14th and after consulting with the 
Superintendent of Police and the Magistrates thought 
it advisable to ask for troops. Therefore, about 9 P.M., 
I sent a wire asking for 50 troops to support the Police, 
and received a reply “sending,” Before my arrival on 
the 14th the Superintendent of Police had wired to the 
Chief Secretary asking that the General Officer Com- 
manding, Jhelum or Sialkot, might be instructed to 
send troops on requisition as troubie was feared. 

‘A force of 70 men of the 37th Dogras under a British 
officer arrived in the early morning of the 15th. They 
were put in the zailghar in reserve as there seemed no 
immediate need for using them. Moreover, the men had 
no rations and it took some time before food could be 
supplied, because the shops were closed. In fact, it was 
almost midday when they got their food. The troops 
were then kept where they were, because of the strong 
representation of the officer in command that he wished 
to keep his men together. Otherwise it is now clear 
after the event that it would have been botter to relieve 
the Police by armed troops at once and let the Police 
perform their ordinary duties unarmed. When the 
Mission’ Schoo! was damaged by the crowd the troops 
were called out and marched towards the place, but as 
the Superintendent of Police and I saw that the crowd 
had disappeared and at the Government High School 
were informed that no disturbance had taken place wo 
sent the troops back to have their food. Later we were 
told the crowd had scattered to get its own food. 


At 6-0 P.M. news was brought that the crowd had 
reformed and had gone towards the railway station 
followed by a police guard of 20 armed men, the Deputy 
Superintendent of Police and the Magistrates who had 
been appointed to watch the crowd. 


Shortly afterwards another message was brought that 
the crowd had attacked the railway station. I went off 
with the Superintendent of Police, calling on the troops 
on the way, but found that the Police had fired under 
the orders of the senior Magistrate, and dispersed the 
crowd, of which no trace could be seen. The troops 
therefore were not needed for action, but were marched 
through the city and returned to quarters. 


As a precaution I wired asking for 100 more troops, 
and during the night of the 15-16th 120 more troops 
under two British officers arrived. With this large force 
now available in addition to the police the city and 
railway station and Government offices and the civil 
station were all protected. Later on the force at Gujrat 
supplied guards at Kathala railway station, the railway 
bridge over the Bhimbar, and at Jalalpur Jattan. These 
guards were gradually reduced when it was soen that 
no further disturbance was to be feared, and at present 
(the end of June) there is a force of 50 men and two 
British officers at Gujrat. 


M.. H. 8. WittiaMson. 
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The force sent to Lala Musa was originally one com- 
pany with a Lewis gun under three British officers. The 
number varied later. On the 25th April it consisted of 
60 men and a mobile column of eight sabres and a platoon 
of infantry. On the 11th May it consisted of a mobile 
column of 50 infantry antl eight cavalry with one British 
and one Indian officer and 36 infantry at the railway 
station. A detachment of 14 men at Dinga was also 
supplied from here. The mobile column was withdrawn 
at the beginning of June. The troops were not at any 
time needed to quell disturbances as nothing happened 
here. A report that disturbances were likely turned out 
to be nothing more than the noisy exit from the railway 
station of men returning from the Baisakhi festival. 

The force at Malakwal which arrived on the evening 
of the 15th April consisted of one British officer and 
two platoons, but was Jater increased. I have not got 
details, but at the end of April there were six or seven 
British officers under Lieutenant-Colonel Grant, V.C 
On the 11th May there were about 150 men and a detach- 
ment of 15 men for the Mona Romount Derét was, 
I think, supplied from here. The troops at Malakwal 
were not used at any time to quell actual disturbance. 
They were at the railway station when the telegraph 
wires were cut and tho soction of rails taken up, but 
thia crime was committed by a small gang of men who 
could not be watched by the troops. The presence of 
the troops was an adequate precaution against rioting 
re against further crimes, There is still a small force 

here. 

A force of one Indian officer and 20 men was sent to 
Rasul on the 15th April on the receipt of news that 
the students of the Engineering College were threaten- 
ing to give trouble. The force stayed till the beginning 
of June. 

On the 15th April it was considered advisable to send 
a force to Jalalpur Jattan, and I borrowed ten horse- 
then from-Licutenant-Colone] Wikeley, Commandant of 
the Temporary Remount Deyét at Gujrat. They stayed 
two days. From the 2lst April 12 men under a havildar 
were kept at Jalalpur. A mobile column of 50 infantry 
and a few cavalry under a British officer visited Jalal- 
pur on the 20th April and marched through the town 
to impress the inhabitants. It also visited Kunjah on 
the 2ist. A column also went to Dinga and Pindi 
Baha-ud-din, but it was not so necessary there as there 
were detachments alrcady at the railway stations. The 
General Officer Commanding” was prepared to send the 
mobile column to other places, but I thought it unneces- 
sary as no disturbances were being reported. 

Extra civil measures were also adopted for the pre- 
vention of disturbance. In Gujrat City, on the night of 
the 14th April and for some subsequent nighta, the 
ward members were instructed to arrange patrol by 
house-holders and they were helped by military pen- 
sioners from neighbouring villages. On the 16th April 
I issued orders through Tahsildars that all railway lines 
should be patrolled by villagers. On the 17th I received 
a telegram from Government saying that efforts should 
be made to organise patrols for the protection of rail- 
ways. I issued orders that every culvert and bridge 
should have men posted on it according to its size, and 
that the line between should be patrolled. On the 
26th I gave orders similar to those in the Shahpur dis- 
trict that there should be three men to two miles in 
the day time and to one mile at night, including cul- 
verts, but that larger bridges should be guarded separa- 
tely as before. The men were provided with tickets 
showing their authority and with khaki armlets which 
were ready under the internal security scheme. These 
armlets are better than the white flags adopted in Gujran- 
wala as they cannot readily be imitated. The patrols 
wero Jater reduced to two men in each section, and 
finally taken off on the 24th May. The villagers did 
the work of patrol without complaint and without fric- 
tion, and deserve credit. Supervision was entrusted to 
a few Police, and the zaildars and sufedposhes, under 
the orders of the Tahsildars and Naib-Tahsildars, and 
Magistrates and Honorary Magistrates. The Police 
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employed on railway patrolling duty wore ono Sub- 
Inspector, eight Head Constables and 30 Constables. 
When tho arrival of troops relioved the Police, extra 
guards were also sent to the tahsil treasuries. Uso was 
mado of tho Shahpur armed reserve of one Sub-Inspector, 
two Head Constables and 25 Constables, which had been 
ordered here in connection with the Sikh Conference at 
Dinga, and stayed from the 18th April till the 8th May. 


The measures taken appear to have been adequate 
and successful. After the crime at Malakwal on the 
16th which resultcd in the derailment on the 17th no 
further disturbance took place. On the night of the 
19th April, a telegram from Government informed me 
that Martial Law had been extended to Gujrat on the 
same lines as to Lahore, Amritsar and Gujranwala. 
Regulations for its enforcoment were issued in a Pro- 
clamation by the Goneral Officer Commanding, 2nd 
Rawalpindi Division, dated 20th April. This was 
followed by Martial Law Notice No. 9, dated 24th 
April, signed by Brigadier-General Campbell, Com- 
manding Sialkot Brigade Military Aros, announcing 
that he had been appointed to administer Martial Law 
in the Gujrat District. Notice No. 10 of the same 
date provided for the civil patrol of the railway line. 
I was informed that for the time being other notices 
would not be issued. On the 25th April, Lieutenant- 
Colonel L. S. Browne of the 37th Dogras, arrived from 
Jhelum as administrator of Martial Law. On the 27th, 
the Commissioner came to discuss matters, and ap- 
parently after consulting him the General Ofticer Com- 
manding, 2nd Rawalpindi Division, informed the General 
Officer Commanding at Wazirabad, that the Gujrat 
Area should be dealt with more leniently than in the 
case of the Lyallpur and Gujranwala Districts, but 
measures similar to those adopted in other towns should 
continue to be taken in the towns of Gujrat Lala Musa, 
Jalalpur and Malakwal. Subsequently other Martial 
Law notices and instructions were made applicable to 
the district by Lieutenant-Colonel Browne or by the 
General Officer Commanding at Wazirabad. I was 
not consulted in all cases. It was arranged that it was 
not necessary to publish the notices everywhere, but 
only in the four towns named. The General Officer 
Commanding’s original proclamation was sent to all 
Railway and Police stations. 

Offences against the proclamation and notices were 
tried by the Military offices at Gujrat, Lala Musa and 
Malakwal. The total, as shown in section 9 of this 
report, comes to 13 porsons tried, 11 convicted. Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Browne, on going on service, was relieved 
by Major Monk on the 8th May. 


5. 


(a) Instigation.—Pleaders, traders and cloth merchants 
were prominent among the promoters of the shop closing. 
Sarafs both in this aud the disturbances. 

(b) Tho rioters themselvos were composed of the scum 
of the town, kanjars, loafers and petty shopkeepers, 
though with a sprinkling of students and better class 
shopkeepers. Tho persons sent up for trial in the Gujrat 
cases were :—13 potty shopkeepers, five big shopkeepers, 
four students, threo tum-tum drivers, two teachers, two 
members of the Bar, and three miscellaneous. The 
Arya Samaj did not take & prominent part in the dis- 
turbances in Gujrat. 

In Jalalpur the leaders were the Arya Samaj and the 
teachor and manager of the Islamia School. 

In Malakwal the ring-leaders were goldsmith and a 
Railway engine shed hand. 

The rural population was not implicated. They were 
chiefly concerned with the harvest and showed no signs 
of sympathy with the movement, except to ask what 
it was all about. They helped willingly in patrolling the 
railway line. : 2 

Returned emigrants were not found to be taking any 
share at all. 


6. 


The movement in this district was disloyal and anti- 
Government, but there wore no manifestations of anti- 
British or ants-Christian action. 

At Suk Kalan, Abdul Rashid and Ahsan Ali of Jalal- 
pur are alleged to have oalled on the schoolboys to repeat 
aftor them a scurrilous couplet to the effect that the 
King was dead and had ‘ pawned’ his daughter. This 
only came to light after the original enquiry, and it was 
not thought advisable to collect evidence about so un- 
seemly a saying. Hence it did not appear on the record 
of the case. 

Though no anti-British action was seen, there are two 
instances of anli-British spirit in the wording of the 
anonymous notices found at Gujrat on the morning of 
the 14th April, and in the words of Abdul Aziz, accused 
{in the Jalalpur riot, who spoke of an attack on Dr. 
Newton’s house. 

It is of course possible that if the unrest had not been 
checked it would have ended in boing anti-British. The 
supervising railway staff at Malakwal were alarmed, and 
it was thought advisable to send away 12 women and 
three children for some days, but I cannot find that the 
crowd at any time was preparing a definite attack on 
Europeans there or elsewhere. 


Sardar ASAD JAN, Senior Sub-Judge, Gujrat. 


A.—CaUsEs OF THE DISTURBANCES. 


In my opinion the speeches in the Council to a great 
extent were responsible for the late disturbances. The 
said speechos were reproduced in papers of different 
provinces and through those the educated community 
came to know what had happened and through them the 
masses wero informed of the protest of the members of 
the Council as to the enactment of the Rowlatt Act. 
Subsequently through mischief-makers end sodition- 
mongers the object of the introduction of the Bill was 
interpreted to the public in a different light and such 
false rumours, which would suit the taste of the masses 
and which would create panic among thom, were spread. 
The educated community, especially the lawyer class 
as a whole, becamo averse to tho introduction of the 
Bill and they through different agencies, say through 
their agents, Sahukars and other people of importance, 
tried to agitate against the Bill, They called meetings, 
decided on organising hartals, and on organising open 
demonstrations against the Bill. The Government 


instead of nipping the evil in the bud, watched all the 
activities silently, which emboldened the people more 
with the result that they came down to unconstitutional 
methods of agitation. To a certain extent the disturb- 
ances oan be called the result of organised efforts, but I 
am not prepared to say that each and every lawyer 
or Sahukar was concerned in it. The disturbances, in 
my opinion, were due to great oxtent to copying the 
adjoining districts where something had happened rather 
than to any actual cause of grievance. 


B.—NARRATIVE OF EVENTS AT GUJRAT. 


When the news of ‘the hartals and demonstrations in 
Amritsar, Lahore, Gujranwala and Wazirabad towns were 
spread in this town through lettors of traders, through 
messengers and through some of the members of the 
Bar of this place, on the morning of the 14th April the 
hartal started from the Station bazar, and in a short 
time it was extended to the city of Gujrat. A party, 
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which consisted of some young sahukars of this place, 
was formed and they went about in the Bazar and asked 
the shopkecpers to olose their shops. The Deputy 
Commissioner, on the 14th, was out incamp. On hearing 
this news I wont to the city to see things for mysolf and 
found that the Bazar was practically closed, except a 
few bakers’ or cobblers’ shops. After a short time, 
there was formed a mob which started going through the 
Bazar and main streets of Gujrat making the usual 
lamentations and shouting different sorts of cries. Thon, 
in consultation with the Superintendent of Police, the 
police were armod and the reserve police were called. 
As the police wore found insufficient to copo with the 
situations, Military were also requisitioncd. This mob 
went round tho city fr sume time and then a sharp 
shower of rain dispersed them. After the rain stopped 
thoy agin collected and started the samo sort of demons- 
trations. The Doputy Commissioner on getting infor- 
mation srrived from camp and he, accompanied by the 
Suporintendent of Police, visited the town and meeting 
the mob he gave thom sume advice, but some of the 
members of the mob remonstrated with him and they 
would not listen to what he said. About ovening the 
mob dispersed. Suitable srrangements were msde for 
the night which passed off without any uccurrence. The 
following morning the mob collected and it had then 
grown in number as well as importance on account of 
the presence of men of better position and of more grown 
up people than those who had taken part on the previous 
day. About 8-0 the Deputy Commissioner and Superin- 
tendent of Police again visited the town and Deputy 
Commissioner tried to soothe the agitation, but the mob 
evidently appeared to be more exasperated than the day 
before. At about 10-0 a meoting of tho officials and 
raises of the town was called by the Deputy Commissioner 
at his house to consider how tho situation should bo met, 
and it was there that the news of the attack on the mis- 
sion school was brought. The meeting then dispersed 
and we returned to the city. The mob was then found 
near the Government school, and was proceeding towards 


the civil linos. Through the persuasions and entreaties 
of some of thoso present they however decided to return 
to the city. They thus kept roaming about till 12-0 
and then they dispersed, to collect again in the afternoon. 
About 4-0 again there was formed a mob superior in 
its importance and numorical strength to the provious 
mobs, and it started its usual lamentations. They 
then started on the circular road and near the place where 
the road branchos off towards the railway station they 
started on that road. After going for some distance they 
showed signs of rowdyism and some troublo was appre- 
hended. At this juncture the reserve police guard, 
which was stationed near the city police station out of 
the view of the mob for fear of their provocation, was 
ordered to follow us to the railway station. Tho mob as 
soon as it arrived at tho railway station rushed inside 
the building and began to break doors, glsss panes, 
windows, and other furniture. They tricd to set fire 
to the building and actually set fire to the bundle of 
pépors lying in the bouking office, They were ordered 
to desist and disperse, and when they did not do so I 
ordered tho police to fire. As soon as 6 few shots were 
fired the mob bolted sway in different directions. Some 
arrests were made and the fire was extinguished. After 
this occurrence no mob collected again and everything 
remained quict in the city. 


Excopt tho above occurrence nothing further happened 
in the city proper and in Gujrat comparatively less mis- 
chief was wrought than in the other towns. Considering 
the condition of Gujrat itself introduction of martial law 
cannot be considered as an indispensable measure,. 
but having in view the occurrences of neighbouring 
districts it was a wise step to extend it to this place. 
It was-given os an extra tool in the hands of authorities 
to use it in time of need. Its introduction no doubt 
deadened the zeal of mischievous people, and restricted 
their activities, and curbed some restive lawyers who, 
before its introduction, did not hesitate in giving 
vent to their feelings openly. 


Sayad FAIZUL HASSAN SHAH, Deputy Superintendent of Police, Gujrat. 


CaUSES OF DISTURBANCE. 


1, Satyagraha movements and Gandhi’s mossage, which 
was widely published in all the vornacular and English 
newspapers and were read up with great interest to show 
resentment against the Rowlatt Act, was the general 
cause in the Province. 

2. The cause of disturbance in the Gujrat district was 
due to the following :— 


(a) The traders of the Gujrat town had trade rela- 
tions in oloth, sugar, otc., with Bombay, 
Karachi, Amritsar and Lahore. Thoy were 
urged by the Amritsar traders to have their 
and their friends’ shope closed with the threat 
to boycott them if they would not. 

(6) Between the 6th and 14th April the feclings of 
Gujrat in the passive resistance movement 
began to be the subject of comment. 

(c) Lala Kirpa Ram, Pleader, visited Sialkot and 

, came back with an account of the bitter 
reproaches he had suffered from the members 
of tho Sialkot Bar. 

(d) Mr. Hargopal, Borristor, on 11th or 12th returned 
from Lahore and gavo a highly coloured 
account of tho Shahi mosque affair at Lahore 
at which he implied that he was present. 

(e) On 13th April many people went from Gujrat 
to Wazirabad for Baisakhi festival. Some 
of them returned by a night train and went 
from the station to the city shouting “ Gandhi 
ki jai” ‘‘Muhammad Ali Shaukat Ali ki 
jai.” 

(f) On tho morning of 14th two inflammatory notices 
were found posted in the city Bazar. The 


notices said there would be a mutiny at 8 P.M. 
on the 15th April in which English and Chris- 
tians would be killed. Musalmensand Hindus 
should unite es in Amritsar. The English 
should look to themselves. 


3. Efforts were made by a few traders to effect hartal 
on the 6th April, but with no success. 


INCIDENTS. 


4. (1) Tho closing of shops started in the Station Bazar 
first by the traders on the morning of 14th April ond 
soon sftor all the shops of the city Bazar were closed or 
mado to close. Consequently it was a regular hartal 
all round in tho city. 

(2) A little after noon © disorderly mob was formed 
in the main Bazar ond began to parade in the city streets, 
some of them were wearing black badges snd shouting 
“ Rowlatt Bill namanzur,” “ Gandhi ki joi” till Ister 
in the night. 

(3) On the morning of 15th mob was again formed and 
started with black flzg and Gandhi’s picture at 7 A.M., 
and artificial funeral was srranged snd wos taken along 
with the mob on a charpai shouting the words “ Ashaq 
ka janaza zara dhum sc nikle.”” The mob then went to 
the Mission School and compelled the Hexd Master to 
close the school betweon 10 and 11 a.m. On being 
refused they threw brickbats breaking some windows, 
doors and dimaging some furniture and slso asseulted one 
or two of the masters. The mob then went towards the 
Zamindara and Government High Schools, but both of 
thom were closed before their arrive]. The mob then 
returned back to the Shishonwals gato where one Niranjan 
Das, Pansuri, delivered s lecture to present a bold front 
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against the Rowlatt Act and on the Unity of Hindus and 
Muhammidans, otc. 

The report of this incident was brought to the notice 
of Deputy Commissioner and Superintendent of Polico 
at the Deputy Commissioner's bungelow where ell the 
officers and the leading men of tho city were present 
to hold a conference to deviso some suitable prompt 
preventive measures, 

The mob in tho meantimo began to disperse to their 
respective houses to have their meals. 

The mob in the aftornoon again assembled end revchod 
the Shah Hussain shrine where they sll unsnimously 
drank the water from the well and st once moved towerds 
the Railway Station, and on revching there rushed into 
the Station Master's Office and Booking Offices and began 
to smash the telephone and furniture and sct fire the 
records and parcols. 


MEASURES TAKEN BY THE DépuTY CoMMISSIUNER 
SUPERINTENDENT OF POLICE. 


AND 


5. On the morning of 14th the Superintendent of Police 
interviewed the non-oflicials and leading pleaders of the 
town and explained to thom that they should take keen 
interest, that there should be no ‘ Aarlul’ and unrest in 
the town. 

The Deputy Commissioner also held the officers and ‘the 
leading gentry of the town responsible to patrol at night 
and also try to induce relatives of the boys and men of 
the mob not to juin the mob. 

The Superintendent of Police deputed armed pickets at 
the Treasury guard and all kutcheri and Post Offices 
buildings. 

The strength available in the Lines on the 14th including 
officers orderlies was— _ 


Inspector . . . . . . 1 
Sub-Inspectors . . . . . 3 
Head Constrables - . a ‘ : 19 
Foot Constables . - Ps . . 79 


When the mob was smashing the Railwsy Station 
furniture and setting fire, I with the Senior Magistrate 
and tho armod Reservo Guard st once rez.ched the Station 


and the Reserve Guard began to open independent firing 
under the orders of the Senior Megistrate. The mob 
soon dispersed and seven men were errested on the spot, 
but no one was injured ond the fire was extinguished. 
Had this measure not been taken at once it would have 
caused a scrious loss to the Station building and breach 
of peace. In spite of the prompt action teken by the 
Police at the headquarters the nevrest town, Jalelpur, 
was not left unaffected. 

Owing to the shortege of the evailible men in the Line 
it was deemed necessary to obtain Military ossistance. 
A telegram was accordingly sent hy the Deputy Commis- 
sioner ond a small detachment of 70 men of 37th Dogras 
arrived, of which 10 Sowars and Reswldar end a Lieu- 
tensnt were sent to Jalalpur on the same evening 15th, 
where the hatal was started. Although the Militery 
Guerd had reached there yet the telegraph wires were 
cut and damaged on the same evening and othor damage 
to property was done in the Mission School and Munici- 
pal Committee Office on the morning of the following 
day, end inflammatory lectures were delivered. Mean- 
while the Malakwel incident (breaking of the lines) was 
reported on the 17th, which was very serious. Conse- 
quently more Military men were asked by wire. 120 
mien arrived. The Police Guard were then relieved by 
the Military from the continuous day and nights duties. 


Under the circumstances while the Police strength 
was insdequcte and the towns were disturbed, it was 
absolutely ntizl to seck the help of the Military and 
apply for the enforcement of the Martial Laws. 

One Head Constable and ten foot constables were 
despatched to Jalalpur Jattan where the arrests were 
made and investigation was started. 

The Police did very well in discharging their duties 
throughout in connection with the patrolling at night 
and looking after the Treasury, Courts, Offices, Post Office 
and the bungalows of the Civil Station, and especially dis- 
persing the mob at the Railwey Station. 

Had tho Police and Military Guards would have not 
reached in time to the spots it would have caused serious 
consequences, and it was the enforcement of Martial 
Laws which stopped all the future troubles. 


Mr, V. H. BOALTH, C.B.E., Traffic Manager, North-Western Railway. 


The disturbances started at Delhi on 30th March and 
a@ week afterwards spread to the centre of the Punjab 
where Amritsar seemed to be the focus of the troubles. 
From Amritsar the trouble spread outwards in all diroc- 
tions, but was checked at the Jhelum and Sutlej rivers. 


From April 10th to April 18th tho'disturbed arcas were 
in a state of riot and rebellion and areas outside this 
may be said to be restive awaiting results. 


The Civil Authorities, with the help of the Military, 
had by this timo the situation well in hand ; as far as the 
Railway was concerned the outrages were diminishing 
daily and communication increasing—after the 2lst 
April no further trouble was experienced. 


The main object seoms to havo been to— 


(i) cut the telegraph lines 
(tt) destroy Railway communication 
(iit) paralyse the Railway by means of a general 
strike. 

As regards (¢), at first this was succossful, but the 
Telegraph Department rapidly restored the communica- 
tion, and although the telegraph wire were cut every 
night at various places, so far as the Railway was con- 
cerned the results did not cause much interference with 
the running of trains. 


As regards (71), the attempts at train wrecking (such 
as dismantling the tracks, burning of bridges) ‘were 
frustrated by the liberal use of armoured and armed 
trains. I attach a special note on the use of these trains 
—see Annexure A. 


As rogards (itt), a general strike was abortive for several 
reasons, chiefly that on the whole the staff did not want 
to strike, the exception being the small Station Masters 
and Signallers. Strong attempts were made to get the 
workshop employces to go out on strike, but this was also 
abortive. Martial Law was proclaimed on the 15th 
and this had a great steadying effect on the whole of the 
Railway. Claims for damages have been submitted to 
tho Civil authorities. 

The interruption to traffic working was as follows :— 

On the 10th owing to telegraphic interruption goods 
trains were delayed at junctions, but passenger trains 
were run through. On the 11th goods trains delayed at 
Ludhiana and Lahore were ordered to get through. On 
the morning of the 13th No. 3 Up Goods Special from 
Amritsar was reported to havo been derailed, due to 
a rail having been taken out. This was the first intima- 
tion of actual mischief as regards derailments, and after 
this precautions were taken to guard passenger trains 
and to restrict goods trains during night. Military 
guards were put on passenger trains on Sunday, 13th, 
and a particularly strong guard on No. 4 Down Mail, 
as intimation had been received that trouble was expectel 
near Attari. As a matter of fact this train did not get 
through on the night of the 13th, as the armoured train 
patrolling the line got derailed and Wagha station was 
burnt, the Military did not consider it safe for the Mail to 
go out. From this date up to the 19th passenger trains 
were practically restricted in the Lahore area to the two 
Mails and one day train to Pathankot. On the Bhatinda 
side after the Kasur incident on the 12th passenger trains 
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were greatly disorganized, and we practically only ran 
the Mail by daylight from Lahore to Delhi, no night 
running being allowed. From the 13th we advised all 
Railways to stop booking through the affected areas und 
booking was not generally resumed till 25th. On 
the 20th the full services of passenger trains were run 
between Lahore and Multan as there was least trouble 
experienced on this section. From the 2lst to the 23rd 
restrictions on passenger trains were gradually withdrawn 
till a restricted normal service was set up about the 25th. 
Goods and parcels réstrictions were gradually withdrawn 
till the end of the month. Free night running of Mails 
and passenger trains was not fully opened till the 28th. 
Goods and parcel restrictions were gradually removed 
till the 6th of May, when restrictions had to be imposed 
owing to concentration having been ordered on the 6th. 
The actual restrictions and control of passenger booking 
were ordered from time to time under instructions from 
the Military and Permits were supplied by them up to 
about the 28th. These Permits were very rigid at tirst, 
but were gradually made easior. At no time were Military 
passengers in uniform, Government servants on duty, 
and servants of European Ist and 2nd class passengers 
restricted. 


Lavore : 
The 1st July 1919. 


F. J. Harvey, i 
Agent, North-Western Railway. 


AccounT OF THE DISTURBANCES IN THE PuNJaB sO 
FAR AS THEY HAVE AFFECTED THE Norru-WESTERN 
RalLway. - 


The first overt act-occurred on the 30th March. A 
large mob attacked Delhi Station, broke the windows 
of the Railway Offices and beat the Railway stail and the 
Railway Police. After this nothing open occurred on 
the Railway at this Station; but there were conditions 
in that neighbourhood which oncouraged those who were 
disloyal to strike and, in some cascs, almost forced loyal 
members of the staff into the conspiracy. 

The strike at Shakurpur, for instance, seems directly 
caused by the continued hartal in Delhi and consequently 
the inability of the local staff to get food. 

At Delhi itself the passive resisters were, during this 
period, said to be offering food at below market rates to 
the Railway staff on condition that they would strike. 

There scems to have been also, at various centres, 
seditious talking at meetings connected with the Baisakhi 
Mela, during this period. 


Thursday, 10th April. 


There was considerable tension on April the 6th at 
many places, but nothing occurred till April the 10th. 
On this day, at Amritsar, a part o! the mob advancing 
towards the civil station was turnd back at the Kailway 
by the Military and diverted into the station yard. The 
mob burned the goods shed, brutally murdered Guard 
Robinson who was defending Government property, 
beat Mr. Bennett, Station Superintendent, and did consi- 
derable damage to the station and telograph wires. 
Fortunately a troop train for Rawalpindi arrived ut the 
crisis, containing a detachment of Gurkhas. ‘These 
were detrained at the insistent demand of the Station 
Superintendent and this undoubtedly saved the situa- 
tion at Amritsar. The main body of the mob went into 
the city. After having looted and burned the banks, 
the mob moved on to Bhagtanwala station, looted and 

- burned the station building, looted the goods shed and 
@ wagon, and broke tho pointslocks. This occurred at 
about half past three in the afternoon. The samo even- 
ing at about 8 o’clock, a mob collected near Chheharta 
station; they discussed the Amritsar riot, and decided 
to loot Chheharta Station. Arriving there they found 
@ goods train (88-Down), broke the seals of four wagons, 
removed piece-goods to the valuo of Rs. 8,000—sugar, 
cotton seeds, etc. Included in all these acts of violence 


was the cutting of telegraph wires. Meanwhile, the mob 
in Lahore had been dispersed by the Police and the 
Military ; and armoured trains Nos. 1 and 3 were held 
ready at Moghalpura. 


Friday, 11th April. 

This was a day of suspense; very little occurred. 

At the Loco. Workshops,'Moghalpura, a commotion 
was started by half a7dozen students from Lahore during 
the breakfast hour. The result was that 20 per cent. of 
thefmen absented themselves in the afternoon. 

Bhagtanwala station was inspected by the Executive 
Engineer who spiked over facing points, crossed out 
signals and closed the station. 

Armoured train No. 1 left Lahore for Amritsar in the 
morning ; armoured train No. 3 was. still waiting at 
Moghalpura. 


Saturday, 12th April 

On this day things began to move again. At 10 a.m. 
a mob looted Kasur station, held up two trains (14-Down 
and 61-Up), killed two British soldiers, badly wounded 
another, assaulted the fourth and was only restrained 
from killing Mr. Sherbourn, Interlocking :Inspector, and 
his family by the active loyalty of Mr. Khair Din, Inspec- 
tor of Accounts. This riot was over within an hour. 
A rolief troop train left Ferozepur at 14-5 hours, arriving 
at Kasur 15-5. Armoured train No. 3 picked up a 
military guard at Lahore Cantonment West at 17 hours, 
arriving at Kasur at 20 hours. Nothing further occurred 
at Kasur. 

Khemkaran station was looted at 15-45 hours by the 
same mob that wrecked Kasur. 

On the same day Patti station was attacked, the goods 
office doors broken, points locks taken away, signals 
damaged. 

At Lahore Loco. and Carriage and Wagon Workshops 
the groatest difliculty was experienced by the men going 
to work. Bands of men with sticks tried to prevent them 
by force and threats. Only 59 per cent. of the Looo. 
Shops attended in the morning and 6 per cent. in the after- 
noon. The attendance at the Carriage and Wagon Shops 
was good, as it was pay day. Orders were received to 
armour another engine at 15 hours. The European staff, 
helped by a few loyal Indians, worked all through the 
night and completed this by 9 o’clock next morning— 
Sunday. 

At Multan 40 men of.the Loco. Workshops stayed away 
from work, but there was no subsequent trouble there. 

Armoured train No. 3 arrived at Kasur, received a 
message from Khemkaran, arrived there at 23-40 hours, 
found the station looted and unoccupied, as reported - 
above. 

During this afternoon there were seditious 
convened by the most influential people of the neighbour- 
hoods at Ambala, Wagah and possibly other centres. 

There was during the night a good deal of talking over 
the telegraph wires by the station signallers. 


Sunday, 13th April. 


In the early morning armoured train No. 3 patrolling 
between Kasur and Ainritsar, found telegraph and signal 
wires cut at Patti, Tarn Taran and Gohlwar Varpal. 

At Ludhiana there was a threo hours’ harial, hastily 
abandoned on the arrival of a military guard from Ambala. 

At 2-30 hours a rail-length of track was removed from 
both up and down lines, between Chheharta and Kha;a 
near Airitsar. The engine and eight vehicles of 3-Up 
Special Goods wore derailed. ‘Ihe train was badly looted, 
3 wagons of furniture, sacks of barley, sugar sacks, etc., 
were broken open. At this place a lambardar incited 
the people. 

At Wagah two lambardars and a disloyal Indian soldier 
convened a sccret moeting of several villages at which 
it was agreed to burn threo stations, Jallo, Wagah and 
Attari. 

During the evening a meeting was held at Bahawalnagar 
at which it was decided to strike at 10-30 a.m. next day. 
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At Shakurpur at midnight the Loco., the Carriage and 
Wagon, and the Traffic staff struck work. 

This was the day on which the prohibited meeting of 
6,000 people at Amritsar was dispersed, with heavy 
casualties, by Indian troops. 

A minor incident of this day was the throwing of a 
stone at 7-Up Mail passing through Kot Radha Kishen. 
A first class passenger was injured. - 

After dark, probably well on into the night, the Wagha 
mob went to the station to loot it; and as they 
approached, armoured train No. 1 went through with 
searchlights. As soon as the train had passed, the mob 
looted the station, broke the telegraph instruments, 
collected and burned the furniture and ,Government 
property, turned away the station staff with their private 
property, cut wires and so on. When the armoured 
train returned they hid themselves. When it had again 
passed on they went to the permanent-way huts, stole 
tools, and began to wreck the permanent way. They 
completed the wrecking between the trips of the armoured 
train. The armoured train was derailed ‘with a great 
noise. The rioters proceeded to Jallo, delighted with 
their work, but for some reason did not more damage 
on the Railway. 


Monday, 14th April. 


- The chief events of this day wero the disturbances at 
Gujranwala and Bahawalnagar, 


At Gujranwala in the morning—exact time uncertain 
—a local mob attacked the Civil station, burnt. the Church 
and other public buildings, proceeding to the railway 
station, burnt and looted it, set on fire the railway over- 
bridge, burnt the timbers of two more small railway 
bridges, burnt the staff quarters and the goods shed and 
one covered goods wagon standing in the yard. Tho 
damage at Gujranwala was stopped at 3-30 p.m. by an 
aeroplane from Lahore. 


At Bahawalnagar a strike occurred at 10-30 hours, as 
arranged the day before. The signal for the strike waa 
the arrival of 29-Up. 
allowed the incoming engine to he detached ; but they, 
helped by a mob of city people, refused to allow the out- 
going engine to be attached. The strike at this station 
was passive rather than active because the situation was 
taken in hand very promptly by Captain Watson of the 
H. L. I, a passenger of 29-Up, helped by his Sergeant, 
the Traffic Inspector, the Permanent-Way Inspector, 
the Station Master and the Loco. Foreman. The whole 
of the Traffic staff went on strike at once. The other 
Departments were slow in following them, but were 
finally overpursuaded at a meeting at 14 hours at which 
the chief speaker was a Sikh, whosé brother had returned 
from Canada by the ‘“ Komagata Maru.” He incited 
the strikers and the mob to assault Europeans. A message 
from Gandhi was read at this meeting by another speaker. 
The station staff, however, hesitated to attack Europeans. 
By 21 hours the Loco. running staff had joined the strike 
in spirit ; they actively joined at 9 o’clock next morning. 
The strike was heartily supported by the citizens of 
Bahawalnagar. In the early afternoon a party went 
by trolly and cut the Telegraph wires. It is reported 
that, leader of the strike at this station was the Loco. 
Department School Master. There was another meeting 
of strikers at 10 o’clock in the Loco. quarters at which 
it was proposed to cut the track. This proposal was, 
however, not carried out, possibly because the ardour 
of the strikers had beon damped by the arrival of the 
Assistant Traffic Superintendent with an armoured guard 
and extra arms at 20-15 hours. 

At Lahore a large party of workmen assembled on the 
workmen’s train platform, but was too excited to get into 
the train. The train platform was eventually cleared by 
a@ party of North-Western Railway Rifles (I. D. F.) 
with fixed bayonets, but on arrival at Moghalpura the 
men did not go to work, and a large number returned to 
Lahore in the “empty” train. The majority of men 
in the Coach appeared willing to work but feand the 
strike-leaders and waited to see what would happen, 


After some discussion the strikers, 


_ 


At Shakurpur where the strike started at midnight ‘of 
13th-14th, the Station Master and the Yard Master pro- 
ceeded to Delhi, returned by 13-Up to Shakurpur with 
armoured police, re-opened the station ond passed the 
train without the aid of strikers. The telegraph wires 
were cut, but telephones were working. At 15-30 hours 
the strikers resumed duty. 

At Bahadurgarh there was an attempt to tamper with 
a bridge and the permanent-way at mile 383. The 
leader of this attempt is reported to have been the Station 
Master, a local head of the Arya Samaj. 

The strike at Shakurpur spread to Delhi Kishengunj. 
The menial staff only struck, apparently for a very short 
time. The damage to the telegraph wires in this neigh- 
bourhood was done by the station staff, helped by certain 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway employees. 

At Gujrat hartal started on this date. 

Minor damages .and destructions occurred between 
Bahadurgarh and Geora, at Okara, Hafizabad, Akalgarh 
and Mansurwali. 

At Hafizabad also, a mob of 300 people threw stones 
at 35-Up, assaulted Captain Tatam and a small boy with 
him who were passengers in that train. Armoured train 
No. 3 proceeded in the carly morning on this date to 
Wagha and helped armoured train No. 1 derailed there. 
It then patrolled the section, Amritsar—Lahore Canton- 
ment East. 

On this date restrictions on booking of Intermediate 
and 8rd class passengers were put. into force. 

At Chuharkana the Railway Sub-Divisional Officer 
returning to Lyallpur in the evening noticed excitement 
at Qila Sheikhupura and an uproarious crowd on the 
platform at Chuharkana. He saw the crowd at Chuhar- 
kana dispersed by heavy rain and so contented himself 
with reporting the incident to the Executive Engineer 
and ordering the Permanent-Way Inspector, Lyallpur, 
to patrol his section day and night. 

During the night of the 14th-15th a: mob began to 
attack Wazirabad. Signals towards Kathala were broken 
down. There were troops at this station which had 
come across country from Sialkot. 

During the night troops were sent by a special train 
from Jhelum at the request of the District Officers, 
Rawalpindi, to protect Lala Musa and Gujrat where 
trouble was expected. 


Tuesday, 15th April. 


At Lahore Martial Law was declared. Further restric- 
tions on the booking of passengers were ordered. The 
attendance of the Loco. Workshops was about 60 per 
cent. . 

Gujranwala was visited again by an aeroplane from 
Lahore. Repairs to the bridges were taken in hand. 
The station was occupied by armoured Indian and British 
Forces. . 

At Gujrat there was a disturbance and during the 
temporary absence of armed forces the station was 
somewhat damaged. 

The mob at Wazirabad, encouraged by the inaction of 
the troops, did a good deal of damage in the station, 
removed the rails and burned the sleepers of a bridge 
near the station, then cut across country to the Sialkot 
line. They had stolen the tools from gang-huts to damage 
the line near Sialkot. They left these tools behind when 
they cut across country, and so did very little damage 
afterwards. 

There was an extensive cutting of telegraph wires all 
over the Railway on this date. 

Minor disturbances occurred at Kundian, Lala Musa, 
Qila Sheikhupura and Bahalike. 

The train service was disorganized at Narwana, 
Dhamthan and Tohana by false reports and the lack 
of enterprise exhibited by a European Driver. 

At Jakhal there was a strike of all the staff, except the 
Station Master, for a few hours. This strike was sympa- 
thetic, caused by the confusion at Narwana. 

At Bahawalnagar there was an appeal to the strikers 
to resume duty in the morning. A meeting was held 
by them at 2 o’clock to consider it. At about 17 hours 
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trobps arrived at Ferozepur by a special train under the 
command of Captain W. W. Maud of the Quecn’s Regi- 
ment. Considerable damage had been donc to the station 
and railway property. Captain Maud took over charge 
from Captain Watson and gave the Loco. strikers an 
hour to resume duty. They gave in. He made the 
same offer to the Traffic running staff, who refused. 
. Telegraphic communication was partly restored to 
Bhatinda at 19-40 hours, The first train that left the 
station since the strike began was 21-Up mixed at 22-41 
starting to time. 30-Down delayed started at 23 hours. 
It was reported that the people of Bahawalnagar threv- 
tened to fire at any train leaving the st2tion: Captain 
Maud took measures to prevent this ond sent a letter by 
Captain Watson who left by the first train to the Political 
Agent, Bahawalpur State, complaining of the attitude 
of the State people. It is reported that during the day 
B. Banwari Lal, Overseer, and a Guard had taken a 
prominent part in preventing food being brought to 
Europeans; that they stopped servants coming from 
the Bazar and forcibly took away their purchases ; and 


that they tried to pursuade the Refreshment Room. 


Manager from cooking food for Europeans. 

At Ambala there was a short strike of the Traffic 
staff. The Sub-Divisional Officer had suggested to the 
Station Master that he might ask for Military signallers. 
He had refused to do so. At 7 hours in the morning 
rumours of the strike again reached the Sub-Divisional 
Officer who went to the station and questioned the Sta- 

“tion Master. The Station Master, however, denied that 
there was any knowledge of a possible strike. At 8 
o’clock the strike occurred, the reliefs did not come on 
duty, and all the strikers went to the Bazar. This strike 
lasted more or less till the evening when it was scttled 
locally in a rather unsatisfactory manner. 

At Sialkot after dark a 3rd class carriage was found to 
be burning in the station yard. This damage was 
certainly done by the crowd which arrived in 25-Up 
as 19-15 hours from the Baisakhi festival at Wazirabad. 
This crowd was excited, swarming all over the outside 
of the train and the engine during the journcy, and 
shouting “ Mahatma Gandhi ki jai.” 

A similar train of people returning from the Wazirabad 
festival threatened trouble at Lala Musa, but the station 
staff there were armed. 

The most serious event of the day was the destruction 
of Chuharkana station. The excited mob which had 
been seen by the Sub-Divisional Officer the evening before 
began to take action in the carly morning of the 15th, 
forcibly took tools from a gang hut at Chuharkana and 
up rooted the line. The Sub-Way Inspector saw this 
done. He proceeded towards Lahore, met a troop special 
and returned with it to repair the line. The troop spccial 
proceeded over the repaired line through Chuharkana 
and onwards. The mob had temporarily dispersed rather 
late in the evening; they re-assembled at the station 
and found a train there. The Station Master was over- 
powered ; the passengers were made to get out; the 
station building was fired with kerosene; an attempt 
was made to burn the train; the train was looted and 
damaged ; the rails in a bridge approach were romoved ; 
the canal bridge timbers were burned ; another bridge 
was burned and rails in its approach removed; the 
station cash safe was rifled ; tickets and racks were des- 
troyed and wires cut. Having done this damage the 
mars late at night, moved off in the direction of Sangla 

ill. 

During this night a rail was removed at Kala, just 
north of Jhelum, and 19-Up passengor train was derailed. 
The intention was obviously to derail 8 down special 
troop train containing 20 motor lorries and much ammuni- 
tion. This train would havo been almost at the end of 
a long 1 in 100 grade down, but 19-Up passenger train 
fortunately entered the section first, and its speed was 
probably only about 15 miles an hour. 


Wednesday, 16th April. 


The mob from Chuharkana proceeded on its way 
towards Sangla Hill, missed Bahalike but burned and 


looted Dhaban Singh and Moman stations. It fired the 
canal bridge about 2 miles beyond Dhaban Singh. Mr. 
DeSouza, Sub-Divisional Officer, saw this mob at Sangla 
Hill carly in the morning: he returned to Lyallpur and 
reported to the Executive Engineer, who, with the 
District Traffic Superintendent, went to Sangla Hill 
with 30 troops. There was a collision with the mob 
in which Mr. Waite,* L T. M, was injured. The unex- 
pected arrival of the 3-11th Gurkhas that evening pre- 
vented any further damage being done by this mob from 
Chuharkana. 

No. 3 armoured train visited Chuharkana at 1-30 a.m. 
came into contact with the rioters, arrested a number 
of prisoners, repaired damages to permanent way, and 
patrolled towards Bahalike. 

No. 1 armoured train arrived from Lahore a little 
later. The Officer Commanding sent for the headmen, 
Municipal Commissioners, arrested some met the Officer 
Commanding, armoured train No. 3, and took over his 
consignment of prisoners for Lahore. 

At Kundian the strike, which was started the day 
before ended at 12 noon. 

At Bahawalnagar the Trafic staff returned to work 
at 9 hours, but were turned away by Captain Maud as 
they would not give the names of the strikers who cut 
the wires. The Tahsildar also came to see Captain Maud 
at 9 hours. He.promised a guard of responsible persons 
over the station by the afternoon. At 12-30 hours 
telegraphic communication to Sama ata was restored. 
Tho Traffic staff, having given the names required from 
them, were allowed to resume duty. The Tahsildar’s 
guard arrived at 16-40 hours. At about 18 hours the 
President, Council of Regency, arrived from Bahawale 
pur. At 18-30 hours Captain Maud left the station under 
Sergeant Linton and a mixed armed guard, taking with 
him to Ferozepur the women and children, and the 
prisoners. . 

There were six armoured trains on various sections on 
this date. 

On the Rawalpindi District, MilitaM guards were 
placed on all bridges and tunnels on the main line as far 
as the Indus, and an armoured train started the work 
of patrolling the District and rationing the armed 
guards. This train worked daily till the end of the riots, 


Thursday, 17th April. 


At Delhi, where no effective restrictions seem to have 
been imposed, pressure was brought on the staff to 
demand atta at a still cheaper rate. It had already been 
supplied below market rate. 

At Lyallpur some baled bhoosa was burnt at 19-45 

hours. 
: At Malakwal a train was wrecked by the removal of 
a pair of rails 1 mile to the east of the station, the engine 
and a loaded wagon of the passenger train overturned ; 
2 killed and 2 injured. 

To Chuharkana a special train was sent to capture the 
rioters. A spccial train under Captain Flowerdew left 
Lahore at 11-42 hours, arrived Chuharkana at 13 hours 
the rioters were chased and fired on ; the chase was kept 
up as far as Padawala and many rioters were arrested. 

The Sub-Divisional Officer (Civil) was present. A 
party of 100 Gurkhas arrived from the Ralwalpindi 
Division and the special train returned. 

Telegraph wires were cut at a considerable number of 
places on this date. 

At Moga the Station Master anticipated danger from 
the rioters. The Gencral Officer Commanding, Feroze- 
pur, wired the Station Master to tell the influential 
residents that he would send armoured cars if there were 
trouble. This threat had the desired effect. . 


Friday, 18th April. 


By this time the large-scale organisation of the dis- 
turbances appeared absolutely to have broken down. 
Things were much quieter. 


Mr, Wak. 
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During the night 17th-18th Sidhwan station was 
burned, possibly by the Station Master himself; the 
station building was merely a sleeper hut. 

At 8 o’clock in the morning crowds rushed through 
Kaithal station, damaged it, and there was a hartal in 
thecity. A body of cavalry was despatched from Ambala 
and there seems to have been no further trouble. 

At Karnal the troops were increased to 100 ranks: 

There were a few instances of telegraph wires being 
cut at various places. 

At night obstructions were placed on the line between 
Ladhuka and Bahmniwala. 

"On this date the armoured trains were handed over to 
the Military. : 


Saturday, 19th April. 


Beyond one or two cases of wire cutting no incident of 
importance occurred. 


_ Sunday, 20th April. 


No incident. 1 
Telegraphic communication wag improving rapidly as 
is evident from the receipt of telegraphio reports of dis- 
turbances which had occurred within the last few days. 


Monday, 21st April. 


There Was one successful attempt to cut wires and one 
unsuccessful. 

A request was received from the Jullundur Brigade for 
two armoured trains to work on the Hoshiarpur-Lohian 
Khas lines. 

After this date there was no incident worth reporting 
and the disturbances may be said to have finished. 


Classes prominent in promoting disturbances. 

The only class of railway servants which can be singled 
out as especially involved is the Assistant Station Master 
and Signaller class, Traffic Department. Exceptions 
oan be quoted, but it is generally correct to say that the 
labouring olasses, skilled and unskilled, were either 
forced into the movement against their will, or resisted 
the agitators altogether. 

It would be easy to supply the names of individual 
Railway servants who promoted disturbances, but these 
names do not easily arrange themselves into classes. 

It should be especially noted that one Department of 
the railway was so far as can be seen, absolutely un- 
touched by the disaffection, and took no part whatever 
in the outbreak—the Permanent-Way (Engineering) 
staff and men. 


Nature of movement. 


The movement was political in nature, not industrial 
or commercial : the North-Western Railway system was 
attacked generally as an important inetrument of execu- 
tive Government, and more especially as means of com- 
munication and transport of troops. Railway servante 
took part in the movement, but they were acting as dis- 
loyal citizens, not as disaffected railway servants. 

“There is no doubt that a general strike of the Railway 
staff had been planned and was attempted ; but the agita- 
tion was external not internal. At one or two centres 
the railway strikers stated their grievances ; the absurd 
character of their grievances isthe best possible indica- 
tion of the radical difference of these April disturbances 
from genuine labour troubles. 

So far as the Railway has heen concerned it has not 
appeared that the movement wae anti-Christian ; that 
it was anti-European is shown by the murders and 
attempted murders of isolated European passongors at 
Kasur and Hafizabad, and the attempt at Bahawalnagar 
to cut off supplies of food to the European staff, passenger 
and military guard. It is hardly necessary to advance 
the murder of Guard Robinson and the murderous assault 
on Mr. Bennett, the Station Superintendent, as proofs 
of the anti-European nature of the outbreak at Amritsar. 


VoL. V 


The effect of the disturbance was to paralyse the rail- 
way as a commercial system for the period 10th to (say) 
2\st April. Asan instrument of Government administra- 
tion and transport the railway was not paralysed : 
the outbreak, in that particular, signally failed. 

On certain districts, Rawalpindi and Quetta, for 
instance, there was not much local disturbance 3 but 
owing to the trouble at the centre, Lahore, commercial 
traffic was impoasible. 


Coaching Restrictions. 


Tar train services were very much upset and trains 
wero running considerably out of time to the telegraphic 
interruptione,, but no general restrictions on booking 
were issued from the Traffic Manager's office till the 
14th April. On this date it became obvious that we 
sould not move passenger traffic offering over the dis- 
turbed area and restrictions were absolutely necessary 
and these had to he imposed. All bookings of inter 
and 3rd class passengers were suspended to and from 
stations, Ludhiana to Lala Muss. Similarly, bookingn 
of those classes of passengers were also stopped from all 
Foreign Railways. : 

15th April.—On this date the District Traffic Superin- 
tendent, Bhatinds, stopped all coaching booking between 
Bhatinda and Samasatta owing to the troubles at 
Bahawalnagar. These restrictions were cancelled on 
the 16th April. 


On the same date under Martial Law Ordinance No. 4, 
Station Masters, Lahore Cantonment, East and West, 
Badami Bagh and Lahore were ordered to stop booking 
of 3rd and inter class passengers from the morning of 
the 16th. 

On the 16th April all Foreign Railways were wired 
to stop booking of inter and third olass passenger traffic 
to this Railway. 

On the same date District Traffic Superintendent, 
Rawalpindi, also issued ordere stopping - booking of all 
Indian 3rd, inter and 2nd class passengers in his district, 
after consultation I understand, with the Civil and 
Military authorities. The District Traffic Superinten- 


-dent, Saharanpur, also stopped booking of parcels traffic 


vid Ludhiana and Ambala upwards. 

On 18th April all District Officers were ordered to 
stop booking of coaching traffic to stations on foreign 
lines and on the same date Foreign Railways were wired 
to stop coaching traffic to stations over the North-Western 
Railway. On thisdateall District Traffic Superintendents 
were ordered to stop hooking of 8rd and inter class 
Passenger traffic to and from stations between Lahore- 
Ferozepore, Lahore-Montgomery and Lahore-Shorkot 
Road vid Chichoki and vid Sangla Hill. 

On 19th April bookings of allinter and 3rd class parsen- 
gerns from Amritsar, Gujranwala and Kasur wero stopped 
under Martial Law Ordinance issued under Railway 
Restriction Order No. 1. Also District Traffic Superin- 
tendent, Kundian, at the request of the Officer Commang- 
ing, Troops, Malakwal, stopped booking on Kundian- 
Lala Musa Section of all 8rd, inter and 2nd class Indian 
passengers. All District: Traffic Superintendents were 
also told to stop booking from and to Malakwal-Shorkot 
Road, Eala Musa-Kundian Section. 

On the 20th April similar restrictions in booking of 
8rd and inter class passengers on the Wazirabad-Sangla 
Section were enforced. 

On 2ist April booking of all coaching traffic including 
inter and 3rd class passengera was resumed to all Foreign 
Railways with the exception of the following sections : 

Lals Musa to Ludhiana (exclusive). 

Lahore to Ferozepore Cantonment. 

Lahore to Montgomery. 

Lahore to Shorkot Road vid Chichoki Malian. 
Lahore to Shorkot Road vid Sangla Hill and Lyallpur. 
Amritsar to Kasur vid Patti. 

Malakwal to Shorkot Road. 

Lala Musa to Kundian. 

Wazirabad to Sangla Hill (inclusive). 
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On 22nd April booking from Foreign Railways was 
resumed with the exception of booking to the above 
sections. 

On 23rd April all restrictions from Foreign Railways 
were withdrawn and Railway Restriction Order No. 1 
revised issued which show the position of restrictions 
on that date. On the same date Malakwal to Kundian 
and Malakwal to Sargodha was opened up and the'section 
Ludhiana to Jullundur City was also opened up. 

On 30th April coaching traffic was resumed on the 
Amritsar-Patti-Kasur Railway to Kasur, Tarn Taran, 
Patti, Waltoha and Amritsar. 

On 5th May all restrictions in force were completely 
removed, except that passengers travelling by mail 
trains were subject to Military examination at certain 
examining stations. 

Booking of all passengers from Gujranwala, Eminabad, 
Kamoke, Rahwali and Ghakkar was stopped from 5th 
May to 18th May under Martial Law, but booking was 
permitted to individuals on Military permits. 

During these restrictions Military passengers, Govern- 
ment servants on duty and lst and 2nd class passengers 
were not restricted, nor was urgent Military or Govern- 
ment parcels traffic interfered with. Necessaries of 
life, such as fresh vegetables, etc., were also booked and 
carried whenever possible except when paricular restric- 
tions were imposed by the Military authorities. 

Railway Restriction Notices Nos. 5 and 6 clearly show 
the nature of the permits and the system on which pas- 


sengers were allowed to book when restrictions were in’ 


force. 

From the 6th May owing to the Afghan war all the 
train services from Lahore northwards over the Rawal- 
pindi Ditrict were restricted to one passenger, one Mail 
and one Public Goods train, the rest of the accommoda- 
tion being utilised by troop and military trains. 

Restrictions on -booking of all classes of passengers 
had to be imposed as notified under Special Notice 
No. 8. These restrictions remained in force more or 
less throughout the Afghan war, but as Military opera- 
tions lessened greater latitude was allowed to the move- 
ment of non-Military passengers going northward. 

Shortly after concentration started orders were received 
from the Commander-in-Chief that all Military traffic 
must have precedence over civil traffic going to the various 
fronts and this order necessitated glosely restricting 
civil traffic. 

Notices issued on the subject of the restrictions are 
appended. 


V. H. Boatrs, 
Traffic Manager, North-Western Railway. 


Special Notices of Restriction of Booking. 
(These, which were eight in number, have not been 
reproduced in’ printing. Their effect} is summarized 
above).} 


RESTRICTIONS ON GOODS TRAFFIC. 


Narration of events that occurred .on the Railway 
during the time of the troubles has been stated in Agent's 
note. I give briefly a note on the restrictions in goods 
traffic which were in force during this time. 

The train running at this period was very uncertain 
as telegraphic communication was frequently being 
interrupted and trains had to proceed with the greatest 
caution and there was much delay. In consequence 
there was a congestion of goods traffic at stations and 
junctions particularly coming on to the disturbed area. 

On Monday, April 14th, District Traffic Superinten- 
dents were ordered to stop loading and booking of all 
goods traffic to and vid ‘the Lahore District in local and 
foreign booking. Foreign Railways were also asked to 
stop booking from their lines to and over the Lahore 
District area. Local and foreign bookings also stopped 
on the Bhatinda, Forezepore and Ssharanpore Districts. 

On this date District Traffic Superintendent, Bhatinda, 
had to suspend goods trains completely onthe Bhatinda- 
Samasatta Scction and this remained more or less closed 
up to the 18th April. 

On Friday, 18th, all District Traffic Superintendents 
concerned were ordered to run one regular goods train 
over their districts during the hours of daylight to clear 
urgent goods traffic. 

On Monday, the 21st, the number was increased to 
2 goods trains and on this date we resumed booking 
from Delhi vid the Southern Punjab Railway towards 
Samasatta. : 

From this date restrictions were gradually relaxed 
and on Thursday, the 24th, all District Traffic Superin- 
tendents and Foreign Railways were advised to resume 
goods bookings as were in force previous to the 14th April. 

There were exceptions in regard to bookings to Amrit- 
sar, Gujranwala, Kasur and Bhagtanwala and also the 
Amritsar, Patti-Kasur, line. Kasur was operied for all 
booking on 30th. Amritsar was complotely reopened for 
all bookings on the 15th May, Bhagtanwala on the 13th 
of May and the A. P. K. Railway was opened up on the 
30th April. Gujranwala restrictions continued and 
remained on, due to the bad state of accommodation and 
the restriction owing to the Afghan war. 

As soon as general restrictions were removed on the 
24th or earlier unrestricted bookings of food-stuffe, 
kerosene oil, fuel, ete., were allowed to Amritsar, Guj- 
ranwala, Kasur, etc., and other restricted areas. 

During all these restrictions booking of urgent Military 
traffic was kept open. 

On the 8th of May all goods traffic about Lahore was 
restricted with: the exception of food-stufis, etc., owing 
to the Afghan war. These restrictions remained in 
force more or less during the war, but were gradually 
withdrawn as traffic permitted and the Military traffic 
got less.¥ . 


V. H. Boatrs, 
Traffic Manager, North- 
Western Railway. 


15th November 1919, 


Annexure to statement of Mr. V. H. Boalth, Traffic Manager, North-Western Railway, prepared by Mr. E. Chisholm, 
Assistant Inspector-General, Railway Police and accepted by the Committee without oral evidence. 


Synopsis. 


A.—A chronological list of all the offences reported 
in the Punjab during the disturbances is submitted. 
The offences range from murder and arson to wire cutting 
and strikes. 

B.—Restrictions on travelling were imposed by Martial 
Laws and a system of Martial Law permits was introduced. 
From April 22nd to May 3rd the Railway Police issued 
such passer to about 3,000 persons (1,800 permits). 
In addition to this the Traffic Manager considerably 
reduced the number of trains running between Lahore 
and Peshawar. - 

C.—On 19th Apml the Rathway Police were asked 
to establish certain checking stations to supervise the 
traffic of suspicious persons in the Martial Law Area. 


On May 5th Administrator of Martial Law directed 
that inspection at checking stations should be held on 
in-coming trains only, and that inter and 3rd class 
passengers would have to alight at those stations. These 
posts were abolished with Martial Law in the Areas. 
Martial Law was still maintained on railway lines, but 
checking ceased with the general withdrawal of Martial 
Law. 


D.—On 12th May 1919 orders were received to prevent 
certain gentlemen entering the Martial Law Area. As 
@ result of this the Rev. Mr. Andrews was turned back 
at Amritsar. 

E.—At the beginning of 1918, Railway employees 
agitated for an increase of pay. This was granted and 
for some time matters quieted down.’ The movement 
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was in no way pulitical, In the first four months of 
1919 the agitation was renewed and took a more aggressive 
form. Inflammatory notices were pasted and disturb- 
ances took place. 


NOTE ON RESTRICTIONS ON RAILWAY TRAVELLING. 


Tho restrictions on railway travelling imposed during 
the summer of 1919 wero originally the outcomo of the 
disturbances. They were subsequently renewod over 
an oxtended area as the result of the Afghan War and 
consequent mobilisation which oreated a military 
demand which the railways could not mect without a 
curtailment of civilian passenger traffic. 

The rostrictions necessitated by the disturbances were 
imposed under Martial Law Orders issued at an early 
stage of Martial Law administration. Regulation No. 8 
in the Martial Law proclamations issued by the Divisional 
Commanders of the Lahore and Rawalpindi Divisions 
in its amended form merely laid down that where orders 
had issued regarding the control of travelling no person 
should enter or leave the Martial Law Area in contraven- 
tion thereof. The actual imposition of restrictions was 
thus left to the Martial Law authorities in the various 
areas. For Lahore Civil Area and Amritsar District 
orders were issued prohibiting the issue of intermediate or 
third class tickets. In the Sialkot Brigade Area, compris- 
ing the districts of Gujrat, Gujranwala and Lyallpur, 
an order was issued requiring all travellers by rail,other 
than military employees travelling on warrant, Europeans, 
Anglo- Indians, servants accompanying them, and Govern- 
ment servants on duty to obtain a pass. In Kasur it 
would appear from Martial Law Order 15 that Regulation 
8 in the Divisional Commander's Proclamation had been 
interpreted as requiring in itself that no person should 
travel without a pass and that no formal order issued 

. locally. The general effect of the orders issued was to 
stop all unofficial travelling by intermediate and third 
class passengers to, from and within the areas under 
Martial Law except on permit. The permit system 
was in force throughout the Martial Law areas in thel6th 
Division and up to Gujrat and Lala Musa (sce orders of 
23rd April 1919 by Traffic Manager). The original 
justification for the restrictions thus imposed was the 
necess:ty of preventing communication bweeen disaffec- 
ted persons in the disturbed areas under Martial Law 
and agitators elsewhere. This argument in favour 
of restriction was, however, strongly re-inforced at 
anearly stage by the necessity for effectually guard- 
ing against the cutting of telegraph wires by the 
side of railway lines. Government was authoritatively 
informed by Superintendent, Telegraphs, on 18th April 
that as long as unrestricted travelling by rail continued 
it would be impossible to stop this form of outrage, as 
bad characters were in the habit of alighting at way- 
side stations and slipping away in the dark to cut the 
line at some unguarded point. 

Govornment was throughout anxious that the restric- 
tions imposed should cause as little inconvenience as 
possible to the gencral public and an elaborate systemn 
for the grant of permits was worked out in conjunction 
with the Martial Law authorities, a system which imposed 
much additional labour on the civil administration. 
The rapid disappearance of disorder under the operation 
of Martial Law rendored it possible on May 5th to propose 
a general withdrawal of all the restrictions imposed, but 
it appears that the local Martial Law Administrators 
in some sroas found themsclves unable to give effect 
to the proposal. In all areas, however, the restrictions 
imposed under Martial Law automatically ceased on 
withdrawal thereof. Meanwhile on 22nd May the Punjab 
Government announced that the demands on railway 
accommodation for purposes of mobilisation had neces- 


sitated the stoppage of all booking of intermediate and - 


third class non-military passengers to stations between 
Lahore and Peshawar. This action was not taken 
under Martial Law, or at the instance of the 
Punjab Government. It was an cxecutive act dictated 
by military necessities, and haviag no connection with 
the disturbances. The part played by the Punjab 


Government in regard to the stoppage of booking was 
confined to the incoption of measures designed to prevent 
unnecessary hardship to the public resulting therefrom. 
On the order coming into force it was arranged that 
tickets for stations on the prohibited area should be 
issued to persons producing orders from Deputy Commis- 
sioners, Political Agents, Superintendents of Police and 
Military Commanding Officers, and more than one re- 
presentation in the interests of the travelling public 
was brought to the notice of the Railway authorities. 
Government is advised that in practice travelling was 
restricted not so much by the necessity for obtaining 
an order, which was seldom refused, but by the difficulty 
experienced by 3rd class passengers in possession of 
orders in finding a place in over-crowded trains. In 
its oxtreme form, however, this difficulty arose only when 
mobilisation—and subsequently demobilisation—were in 
full swing. 

On the Ist of September, the Punjab Government 
inquired from the Agent North-Western Railway, whether 
any modification in the restrictions was possible and 
received a reply in the nogative. So far as Government 
is aware, they are still in force. 


OFFENCES, ETC., ON THE RAILWAY. 


1. The 30th March 1919.—A large mob invaded Delhi 
Station, broke glasscs of various Railway Offices on the 
station and beat some members of the Railway Police 
and Station Staff. 

2. The 6th April 1919.—Station Master, Palwal, re- 
ported that a first class passenger, Captain Hog. by 16- -Up 
Express had stated that a revolver was fired at his 
carriage on 6th April 1919 between Assauti and Palwal. 
Since reported to be a cracker thrown by a sling. 

3. The 10th April 1919.—A large and rowdy mob at 
Amritsar Station set fire to the Goods Shed, smashed the 
Cabin Point Lever and killed one European Guard, 
Mr. Robinson 

4. The 10th April 1919.—The mob looted and burnt 
Bhagtanwala Station ; furniture, tickets, books and other 
property was looted and burnt. 

5. The 11th April 1919.—A large mob looted and burnt 
Kasur Station, damaged wires, killed two Europeans, in- 
jured one European and made efforts to release a prisoner 
from the custody of a Police Constable. 

6. The 12th April 1919.—Station Patti was attacked, 
Goods Office doors were broken, both level crossing gates, 
four points discs, two point locks and other things taken 
away. Telegraph wire between Posts Nos. 227-7 and 
236-13 between Patti and Gharyala connection, one outer 
signal burner and wire seriously damaged. 

1. The 12th April 1919.—Station Master, Nur Mahal, 
reported that the telegraph wire had been cut at Tele- 
graph Post No. 4, Railway mile No. 13, towards Nakodar. 

8. The 12th April 1919.—Station Master, Khem Karan 
reported that the station was attacked by a mob and Go- 
vernment property destroyed. 

9. The 13th April 1919.—Station Superintendent; 
Amritsar, wired that about 2-30 on 13th April 1919 at 
mile No. 310-5 between Chheharta and Khasa one rail 
length complete with sleepers removed from both up 
and down lines. Engine and 8 vehicles of 3-Up Special 
Goods derailed. Both lines blocked. Station Master, 
Khasa, accident wire reported train badly looted. 

10. The 13th April 1919.—Telegraph wires beyond 
Barara Station at mile 133-22 were found out on 13th 
April 1919. 

11. The 13th April 1919.—District Traffic Superinten- 
dent, Karachi, wired from Raewind that a stone was 
thrown at Refreshment Car 7-Up Mail on 18th April 1919 
at Kot Radha Kishen facing points when going out from 
the platform ; window of Car. broken, passonger slightly 
injured on head. 

12. The 13th April 1919—Lahore. Guard train of 
No. 48 reports wires cut and posts uprooted at mile 27 
between Harbanspura and Jallo. 

13. The 13th April 1919.—Amritsar. Derailed wagon 
No. 2151 and robbed contents at Chheharta. 
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14. The 13th April 1919.—Amritsar. Crowd set fire to 
Canal bridge at mile 290-19 near Amritsar. 

15. The 14th April 1919.—Station Master, Gujranwala, 
wired that all wires beyond Gujranwala were cut on 14th 
April 1919 and trains wrecked ; Station Bridge set on fire, 
Driver, Guard and Fireman mobbed and beaten and train 
was being robbed. Deputy Commissioner and Superin- 
tendent of Police wired that two Railway bridges on both 
sides of the Station burnt by mob. 

16. The 14th April 1919.—Wagah Station was burnt 
on 14th April 1919. 

17. The 14th April 1919.—Sub-Divisionsl Officer, Delhi, 
wired that rails and Parnala Bridge, mile No. 385, between 
Bahadurgarh and Gheora dismantled, have since been 
Tepaired. 

18, The 14th April 1919.—Sub-Divisional Officer, IV 
wired that the telegraph wires at mile 397-8 between 
Delhi, Kishengunj and Shakurpore had been cut. 

19. The 14th April 1919.—Some 300 men threw stones 
at the 35-Up at Hafizabad and broke several windows. 
Case reported by Lieutenant Tatam of Grass Farm, Lyall- 
pur, lst class passenger in train. 

20. The 14th April 1919.—Sub-Inspector, Lala Musa, 
wired that an attempt to burn the ticket almirah had been 
made at Jhelum at 20 hours on 14th April 1919. 

21. The 14h April 1919.—Sub-Divisional Officer, S. 8. 
Bishen Singh, reported that the Armoured Train had been 
derailed at Wagah in the early hours of 14th April 1919. 

22. The 14th April 1919.—Sub-Inspector, Bahawal- 
ftagar, wired that Telegraph wires were interrupted and 
that the whole railway staff, Loco Engineering and 
Traffic struck work at 10-30 on 14th April 1919. 

23, The 14th April 1919.—Montgomery. Wire cut at 
mile 674-23 and 24. 

24, The 14th April 1919.—Railway employees put a 
trolly on the line at Bahawalnagar to stop train No. 29. 
The train was stop] : 

25. The 14th April 1919.—Wire cut near Chheru, Police 
Station, Jullundur. 

26. The 14th April 1919.—Railway employees stole a 
trolly and placed it on the line at Bahawalnagar. 

27, The 15th April 1919.—Permanent Way Inspector, 
Okara, wired that two loose shackles of carriage couplings 
had been placed on the line at mile 676-24. 

28. The 15th April 1919—Traffic Inspector, Qilla 
Sheikhupura, from Chichoki Mallian, wired that the wires 
of telegraph posts 19-5, 6, 7, and 8 between Chichoki 
Mallian and Qilla Sheikhupura wero cut on the night of 
the 14-15th, and an outer signal of Up side of Qilla Sheikh- 
pura damaged slightly. 

29. The 15th April 1919.—Sub-Way Inspector and 
Railway Police wired from Chuharkana that outer signal 
wires and glasses were broken on 15th April 1919, Canal 
Bridge at mile No. 30-1 set on firo, line between Bahalike 
and Chuharkana dismantled to Telegraph Posts. Station 
Master of Chuharkana wired that telegraph wires were 
cut off and station looted and burnt. Head Constable, 
Chuharkana, wired that parcels from 17-Up mixed 
looted, carriage and engine damaged, Station Master 
seriously injured. 

30. The 15th April 1919.—Railway Police, Lyallpur, 
wired that line was damaged between Qila Sheikhupura 
and Bahilike on 15th April 1919. 

31. The 15th April 1919.—Sub-Inspector, Telegraph, 
reported to District Traffic Superintendent, that wires 
between Jantipur, Batala, Chhina, Sohal, Dhariwal and 
Dinanagar had been cut. A military party, which pat- 
rolled in a light engine up to Gurdaspur, subsequently 
reported that tho wires were found damaged. 

32. The 15th April 1919.—Station Master, Pattoki and 
Railway Police, Montgomery, wired that wires between 
Changa, Manga, and Pattoke at mile 708-11 and 12 were 
cut on 15th April 1919, and that heavy pieces of wood 
were placed on the line. 

33. The 16th April 1919.—Station Master, Kot Radha 
Kishen, wired that he had been informed that throe tele- 
graph wires and one copper wire were cut at mile No. 730 
post 4 between Raewind and Kot Radha Kishen on 16th 
April 1919. 


34, The 16th April 1919.—Station Master, Sangla Hill, 
wired that about 4 hours on 15th April 1919, dacoite sud. 
denly came from Bahalike side and burnt and looted 
everything at the Moman Station. Telegraph instru- 
ments, signal and lamps burnt and broken. 

35. The 15th April 1919.—Station House Officer, Rail- 
way Police, Jind, wired that on 15th April 1919 telegraph 
wees were cut between Rohtak and Samargopalpur, mile 

(0. 367. 

36. The 15th April 1919.—Railway Polioé, Wazirabad, 
reported that a riot had taken place at Gujarat on 15th 
April 1919, The rioters first broke the clock in the 
Station Master’s office and cut the telegraph wires. They 
then broke all the station lamps, windows on the platform 
and afterwards set fire to all articles in the lst and 2nd 
class booking offices. 

37. The 15th April 1919.—Sub-Inspector, Akalgarh, 
informed Sub-Inspector, Railway Police, Wazirabad, that 
on the night of 14th-15th April 1919 the telegraph wires 
betweon Wazirabad and Akalgarh had been cut at various 
places. 

38. The 15th April 1919.—Montgomery. Stones 
thrown at Mail Train No. 8-Down near Kot Radha 
Kishen. Two shots fired from train. 

39. The 15th April 1919.—Lyallpur. Crowd pute 
stones on line and broke glasses of signals and cut wires. 

40. The 15th April 1919.—Wires cut by rioters 
between Wazirabad and Sodhra at mile 1-3 and 13. 
Distant signals thrown down. Bridge at Nizamabad 
burnt. 

41. The 15th April 1919.—Crowd detraining from train 
No. 25 at Sialkot raised crises of “‘ Mahatma Gandhi ki 
jas? and burnt a 3rd class carriage. 

42. The 15th April 1919.—Wires out between Sodoke 
and Muridki. 

43, The 16th April 1919.—Railway Police, Sangrur, 
reported that the telegraph had been imperfect since 
21 hours on 165th April 1919 between Barnala and 
Hadaya. 

44, The 16th April 1919.—Station Master, Shankar, 
wired that station was robbed by thioves on 16th April 
1919. Heavy losses. 

45. The 16th April 1919.—Sub-Inspeotor, Jaitu, report- 
ed that 4 insulators at mile 78-4 were broken on 16th 
April 1919, 

46. The 16th April 1919.—Railway Police, Sialkot, 
informed that between miles 24-16 and 17 two joints of 
railway lines were opened by rioters on 16th April 1919. 
One plate and 3 bolts of one joint and 2 bolts of 2nd one 
have been takon away. At mile 23-14 and 15 telegraphic 
wires cut near Sialkot. 

47. The 16th April 1919.—Railway Police, Jaranwala, 
wired that Dhaban Singh Station was looted and burnt on 
16th April 1919. 

48. The 16th April 1919.—Sub-Inspector, Railway 
Police, Jhelum, roported that the engine of 19-Up, with- 
three carriages was overturned on 16th April 1919. The 

accident was due to one rail having been uprooted at mile 
442-5 between Kala and Dina Stations. 

49. The 16th April 1919.—Montgomery. Wires cut at 
mile 870-4. 

50. The 16th April 1919.—Montgomery. Wires out at 
mile 803. 

51. The 16th April 1919.—Wires cut between mile 249 
and 262 near Tarn Taran. 

62. The 17th April 1919.—The Railway Police, Lyall- 
pur, reported that a telegraph post near mile 108-4 be- 
tween Lyallpur and Gatti had been cut. 

63. The 17th April 1919.—Railway Police, Daud Khel, 
wired that all wires between Masan and Doud Khel had 
been cut. 

64. The 17th April 1919.—Railway Police, Jullundur 
City, wired that the wire between Nekodar and Shankar 
had been cut at mile 18-2, 

65. The 17th April 1919.—Railway Police, Malakwal, 
wired that 34-Down mixed train worked by couple 
engines was wrecked betweon Harriah and Malakwal 
near canal bridge on 1#h April 1919. Both engines 
derailed, Front brake and a 3rd class bogie smashed. 
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Accident due to removal of one set of rails with sleepers 
from track. Telograph wires cut and communication 
interrupted between Harriah, Malakwal and Lala Musa. 
One Fireman and paasonger killed. One Gurkha Sepoy 
injured. 

56. The 17th April 1919.—Station Mastor, Lyallpur, 
wired that 4 stacks baled bhusa belonging to Military 
Grass Farm caught fire on 17th April 1919. Cause un- 
known. 


57. The 17th April 1919.—About 15 men at Railway 
Station Chak Jhumra delivered seditious speeches. 

58. The 18th April 1919.—Government Railway Police, 
Kaithal, wired that a crowd of about 100 boys and men 
rushed on to the platform at 8 hours on 18th April 1919, 
but did no damage. Again at 8-30 hours another group 
camo and broke street lamps and window glasses. Hartal 
in City. 

59. The 18th April 1919.—Sub-Inspector, Railway 
Police, Bhatinda, wired that telegraph wire had been cut 
between Roman and Shergarh at mile 170-14-15. 

60. The 18th April 1919.—Station House Officer, Jul- 
lundur, wired that an armed group of men plundered 
Railway Station, Sidhwan, on 18th April 1919. 

61. The 18th April 1919.—Sub-Divisional Officer at 
Amritsar reports that wire of outer signal at Bilga was 
cut on 18th April 1919, -— 

62. The 18th April 1919.—Sub-Inspector, Railway 
Police, Bhatinda, wired that an attempt was made to cut 
wire at Telegraph Posts 219-18 between Katarsinghwala 
and Bhatinda on 2lst April 1919. 


63. The 18th April 1919.—Jullundur. A mile plate 
and a description board broken. ‘ 

64. The 18th April 1919.—Lala Musa. Officer Com- 
manding, Railway Station, reported that ono Hira Singh 
was in possession of seditious literature. Hira Singh 
arrested, as he could give no satisfactory answers. 

65. The 18th April 1919.—Ferozepore. At mile 50-10 
a telegraph post was placed across the line and bolts were 
also removed at mile 50-10. Gates at mile 49-16 removed. 


66. The 19th April 1919.—Station Master, Toba Tck 
Singh, wired that telograp wire cut by dacoits at mile 
61-1 and between Toba Tek Singh and Janiwala on the 
night of 18-19th April 1919 and communication inter- 
rupted. 

67. The 19th April 1919.—A stack of reeds sct fire to 
at Sargodha Station. 

68. The 21st April 1919.—Sub-Inspector, Railway 
Police, Jullundur, wired that a telegraph wire was cut 
between Dasuya and Tanda Urmar on the night of 20-21st 
April 1919. ; 

69. The Ist May 1919.—Sub-Divisional Officer, Multan, 
wired that one telegraph wire had been cut at mile 141-21 
on Ist May 1919, between MacLeod Gunj and Minchin- 
abad and a mile piece of the post length is missing. 


B—Rattway Permits. 


Railway permits.—On April 15th, 1919, Martial Law 
Notice No. 4 prohibited the issue of 3rd or Inter Class 
Tickets at all stations in the Lahoro Civil Command, 
except in the case of servants travelling with their Eu- 
ropean masters or servants or others in the employ of 
Government. 

On April 22nd, 1919, the following Martial Law Notice 
was issued :—" Notice is hereby given that permits to 
obtain 3rd and Inter Class Railway tickets at the stations 
in this arca, viz., Lahore Junction and Badami Bagh, can 
only be obtained on personal application to tho Assistant 
Inspector-General, Railway Police, near Lahore Junction 
Station or at Command Head-Quarters, Punjab Club, 
between 10-00 and 17-00 daily.” 

Between April 22nd and May 3rd (inclusive) 1,800 
passes were issued by tho Assistant Inspector-General. 


The urgency of the application was decided by the Assis- 
tant Inspector-General. There was no real difficulty in 
obtaining passes. Passengers with through tickets, who 
broke journey at Lahore because thero were no night 
trains running, did not require permits to proceed. On 
April 30th the Officor Commanding, Lahore (Civil) Area, 
decided that people leaving Lahore for afew days might 
be given passes to their destination and back, From 
May 5th Martial Law permits wero abolished. 


Traffic Travelling Restrictions.—On May 12th, owing 
to the reduction on train service on the Section Lahore 
to Peshwar, the booking of Inter and 3rd_ class passen- 
gers from stations on the North Western Railway to all 
stations on the Section Lahore to Peshawar and via that 
Section (Lahore exclusive) was stopped by the Traffic 
Manager. 


The restriction did not apply to— 


(a) Government servgnts on duty. 
(b) Military and sepoys returning from furlough. 
(c) Servants (limited to two) of Ist and 2nd class 
passengers, 
The restriction also did not apply to booking from 
Lahore to stations in the Lyallpur District and vice versd 
in through trains via Shahdara only. 


Complaints.— After the abolition of the permit system 
on May 5th complaints were reccived of its re-introduc- 
tion, but such complaints were generally false and, where 
true, were due to the Railway authorities demanding 
permits for the issue of 3rd and Inter class tickets for Mail 
Trains. On May 15th the Traffic Manager stopped this 
practice. No truth was found in complaints that scpoys 
and students were being harrassed and prevented from 
travelling. The only real trouble experienced by the 
public was the restriction of tho train service, and in this 
respect British and Indians suffered alike. 


C.—Cuxcxina Stations. 


On April 19th, 1919, Military orders wero received 
verbally 4hrough the Inspector-General of Police, Punjab, 
that persons holding Inter and 3rd class tickets were for- 
bidden to enter by rail the districts of Lahore and Amrit- 
sar. The following exceptions were made :— 


(a) Servants of European passengers. 
(b) Rank and File of the Indian Army holding 
warrants. 
(c) Government servants travelling on duty and in 
possession of written authority. 
All passengers not coming within these exceptions wore 
ordered to be detrained and not allowed to proceed. 
Orders were issued that tickets should be checked, but 
not that persons should be searched. 


Checking stations were established“by the Assistant 
Inspector-Gencral, Railway Police, at Kaiser-i-Hind, 
Montgomery and Jullundur under the supervision of 
European Sergeants. A checking station was also formed 
at Beas by the Superintendent of Police, Amritsar, under 
Military orders. After the issue of these orders instruo- 
tions were issued later on April 19th that they were only 
to be enforced against suspicious characters,—vide W. A. 
195 ‘Ordinance. The checking posts were accordingly 
notifiod at once. On April 19th the Chief Secretary to 
Government, Punjab, directed that suspects should be 
detained and orders applied for under Dofence of India 
Act, Rule 3. On April 20th the Inspector-General of 
Police, Punjab, informed that Assistant Inspector- 
General Railway Police, that 1st and 2nd class Indian 
passengers should be detained if suspicious, 


No suspects were ever detected by the Police at any 
of the checking stations. No complaints about searches 
were over made by the public with the solitary exception 
of a complaint by the Presidont, Ahmudiyya-Anjuman- 
Ishaat-Islam, on 10th May to the Chief Secretary to Go- 
vernment, Punjab, that some ladies related to him had 
been searched at Amritsar and Beas. An enquiry held by 
Sirdar Bishen Singh, Deputy Superintendent of Police, 
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posted at Amritsar, showed that the report was ill-founded, 
and that the ladies’ baggage only and not their persons 
had been searched. 

On April 24th and 26th checking posts were established 
at Lala Musa and Wazirabad, respectively, by the Assis- 
tant Inspector-Gencral, Railway Police, under the super- 
vision of European Sergeants, on the request of the Mili- 
tary authoritics, and orders were issued to the posts to 
detrain suspicious characters aud produce them before 
the military. 

From May 5th Colonel Money, Administrator, Martial 
Law, 16th (Indian) Division, directed that inspections 
at checking posts should be held on in-coming muil trains 
only, and that Inter and 3rd class passengers would have 
to alight at those placcs and undergo inspection. The 
same date an order was issued by Colonel Money that a 
strict watch should be kept at Lala Musa for Frontier 
Emissaries of the Maulvi, Haji and Talib-ul-Ilm type. 
Khan Bahadur Abdul Hakim, Deputy Superintendent 
of Police, was put in charge of this work aud engaged 3 
informers. No complaints of oppression by the Police 
were reccived, and no further inspection orders were 
issued. The checking posts were abolished with Martial 
Law. 


D.—Persoxs DEBARRED FROM ENTERING THE 
MartiaL Law AREA. 


Under orders from the Military authorities communi- 
cated through the Inspector-Gencral of Police, Punjab, 
on 12th May 1919, Mr. Eardley Norton, Mr. C. F. An- 
drews, Mr. Langford James, L. N. Roy and Saiyad-ul- 
Hassan (editor of the Independent) were prohibited from 
entering the Martial Law Arca. If seen trying to enter 
that area by train, they were to be asked to turn back, 
and if they refused, they were to be produced before tho 
Military authorities. On 16th May 1919, similar orders 
were passed concerning Moti Lal Nehru, Walter Gregory 
and C. R. Dass. ‘ 

On May l4th, a proclamation was issued by Major- 
General C. M. Dobell, K.C.B., C.M.G., D.S.0., Command- 
ing the 2nd (Rawalpindi) Division, that legal practitioners, 
whose ordinary place of business was outside the Punjab, 
would not be allowed to enter the Martial Law Area in- 
cluded in the limits of the 2nd (Rawalpindi) Division 
without the permission of the Administrator of Martial 
Law. 

No. trouble ever took place between the Police, and 
the persons debarred from entering the Martial Law Arca. 
Mr. Andrews, on one occasion, managed to get as far as 
Amritsar where he was detected and asked not to con- 
tinue his journey. He returned to Delhi directly the 
Martial Law orders were read out to him. 


E.—RAILWAay EMPLOYEES. ce 


Mectings of cmployces of variotis Railway Departments 
were held in February and March 1918 to propose an 
increase of pay through their superior officers. They re- 
presented that everything was dear and demanded an 
increase of pay. They also urged shorter working hours, 
as they said that they had to work longer than before 
without any increase of wages. They scnt memorials 
which were favourably considered, and which ended the 
whole affair. ‘here was no fear of a strike, and there 
was no political motive behind the mectings which were 
purely economical in origin. 

The North Western Railway cimployees, however, as 
& result of their success in 1918, began another similar 
campaign in January, February, March and April 1919. 
This started on the evening of 14th January 1919, when 
notices were found in the train carrying Railway workmen 
to the shops. The Loco and Carriage and Wagon work- 
men consulted and started a nominal strike. The Loco 
men, however, thinking that the Carriage and Wagon 
had deserted them, threw stones at them, which caused 
slight injurics to some of the European staff. ‘To satisfy 


the Loco men that they were on their side the Carriage 
and Wagon workmen in the evening looted a few neigh- 
bouring shops. 


This time the Railway employees asked for cheap grain 
to be supplied to them as well as an increase of pay. 
Considering the high prices cheap grain shops were opened 
by the Railway, and adequate steps were taken to see 
to the grievances of the men who had sent memorials to the 
Governor-Gencral and Local Government and Railway 
authoritics. Copies of some of these are attached. 


Translation of a notice pasted by the Workshop men in 
carriages on 14th January 1919. 


Sccond Notice.—Brothers of the Loco and Carriage 
Departments, listen {| There is a great famine, the rate 
of flour is nearly 4 secrs per rupee and cloth and other 
things are dear. What can the poor man do? You 
people should arrange. It was given us to uaderstand 
that from Ist January 1919 every man would be given 
one anna increase, but the English do not keep their word. 
You people must arrange. If the Engiish were our true 
Rulers, they should have taken care of their subjects, 
but they are not worthy to rule over us. You people 
must attack them, and thus we shall receive an incre- 
ment. ‘They do not give an increase. to anyone. From 
the time this bastard King has succceded to the throne 
the subjects have been in trouble. It would have been 
better had the Empress been on the throne, for the world 
would have received better comfort. We should be re- 
plied to by the 20th January 1919 or we will give great 
trouble to you, as those who are greatly troubled are 
obiiged to fight. The English say that they treat us 
kindly, but if they do not, God knows what will happen. 


Translation of a vernacular notice pasted by workmen on 
15th January 1919. 


My dearly beloved brethren, Sikh and Muhammadan, 
you should unite together, as the rate of flour has risen 
considcrably and you should also take steps to secure 
increments. 


* Hundred curses on Carriage men. 


It is desired to strike work on 16th January 1919 at 
12 hours and the oath of the cow is given to sikhs and that 
of the pig to Muhammadans if they go into the Carriage 
works at 12 hours on that day. He will be a bastard 


who gocs into the workshops. 


Translution of a vernacular notice pasted by workmen on 
15th January 1919. 


You havo done a very bad thing in that you looted the 
poor shopkeeper and did not touch the other fellow named 
Nathu. This is not an act of good men but of bastards. 

Both Hindus and Muhammadans are ordered to loot 
the other shopkeeper, Nathu, by 11-20 in the morning. 
If this is not done, you will be considered scoundrels. All 
are ordered to loot Nathu, shopkeeper ; he who does not 
do so will be a bastard. 


This shopkeeper (Nathu) supplicd different stuff to 
Babus and Mistris to that supplied to workmen. How 
is it that he was not looted ? 

You are again hereby directed that Nathu, shopkeeper, 
must be looted. 


Translation of a notice pasted by workshop men in the 
carriage on 14th January 1919. 


I beg to state before every gentlemen that there is o 
great famine in these days. All the creation of God is 
dying from hunger ; the rate of flour is 5 seers per rupee 
and Dal is 2 sccrs per rupee. If officers of the workshop 
do not remedy this, we all should go to Government House 
before His Honour the Licutenant-Governor of Punjab. 
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The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Mian Fazu-1-Hussam. 


The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Mian FAZL-I-HUSSAIN, M.A. Bar-at-Law, Member, Punjab Legislative Council. 


Herewith notes of the points on which I oan give evi- 
denco if required to do so :— 


1, PosrrioN AND STATUS IN LIFE, ¢ 


I am a Barrister of 18 ‘years standing, President of the 
High Court Bar Association, Member of the Punjab 
Legislative Council (representing the Punjab University), 
a Fellow and a Syndicate of the Punjab University 
Secretary of the Law Faculty and the Law College Com- 
mittee, Secretary Provincial Muslim League, Member, 
Congress Committee, etc., etc., Iam a membor of an 
agricultural tribe, and -a land owner. 


II,—Cavses of THE DISTURBANCES, 


I. Remote and in common with other parts of India— 


(a) Ferment in Political thought due to the principles 
enunciated by Messrs. Wilson and Lloyd George. 

(6) Economic Conditions. 

(c) War and War strain. 


2, Remote and peculiar to the Punjab. 


(a) Special war strain.—Recruitment and war loans and 
charities ; and. circumstances attending upon these were 
such as to undermine the faith of the people in British 
India. Conscription and war taxation would have been 
less irksome and less harmful than the so-called volun- 
tary recruitment and voluntary contributions ; 

(6) attitude of the Local Government towards the 
Reforms Scheme, Political movements in general, the 
Press and the Indian Leaders. Then again, the people 
felt. that Local Government had renounced British prin- 
ciples and ideals, and was for repression and abuse of the 
Defence of India Act after the Russian methods; 

(c) the educated classes were being put back, and by 
means of Jagirs and grants of lands a Rais class was being 
created to counterpoise the influence of the educated 
class. 


3. Immediate causes. 


(a) Rowlatt Bill legislation and all the agitation which 
attended upon it ; 

(b) Local Government’s policy of repression further 
strengthened to meet this agitation ; 

(c) Amritsar deportations ; 

(d) Gandhi’s exclusion from the Punjab and from Dolhi. 
This again demonstrated to the people that tho authori- 
ties had no regard for law and justice, and were unneces- 
sarily excluding respected and revered leaders, on pre- 
texts which failed to convince the people ; 

4. The disorders in the Punjab wero not the results of 
any conspiracy. At Amritsar, deportations caused ex- 
citment, and the mob instead of being tactfully soothed, 
were fircd upon, again showing disregard for British 
principles of dealing with crowds and mobs. This act 
of lawlessness and tactlessness rendered the ignorant 
mob wild, and then the mob committed acts of violence. 
Exaggerated reports and rumours about Amritsar affairs 
spread to Kasur and caused excitement which tho ig- 
norant were not capable of controlling. 

In Lahore also there was great excitement but as the 
poople were not quite ignorant, they were able to control 
themselves and committed no deeds of violence, and wore 
fired upon. Again exaggerated reports and rumours 
spread to Gujranwala and other placcs and caused dis- 
turbances there. 

In each case one mistake led to another and the situa- 
ation got worse. 


UII.—Was THERE ANY NEED FOR THE INTRODUCTION OF 
Martian Law ? . 

(a) Amritsar.—On the 11th and 12th the Police and the 
Military were in full control of the city, and on the 13th 
in an un-British way the people were fired upon. On 
the 14th everything there had scttled down. There was 
no occasion to introduce Martial Law on the 14th. 


(b) Lahore.—Thore was no justification for it. On the 
14th everything was quiet, and European ladies were 
walking and cycling about os usual, yet on the 15th 
Martial Law was introduced. Continuance of Hartal 
was due to successive mistakes of the authorities, and 
the unpopularity of the Head of the Province. 

(c) The same holds true of other places. 


Why Martial Law introduced ? 


1. Martial Law appoars to have been introduced not 
to suppress revolt, rebellion or even disorders, but to 
punish the political workers suspected of having directly 
or indirectly, consciously or unconsciously contributed 
towards the creation of an atmosphere which was favour- 
able to disturbances. In almost every case Martial Law 
was introduced after the restoration of order. 

2. To minimise the unwarranted and ruthless slaughter 
at the Jullianwala Bagh and to justify it subsequently. 


IV.—Was THERE ANY JUSTIFCATION FOR CONTINUING 
THE MARTIAL LAW DURING THE WHOLE OF APRIL 
AND ALSO DURING MAY AND JUNE? 


None whatsoever. 


V.—ADMINISTRATION OF MARTIAL Law. 


This again was calculated not to restore peace and 
order, but ‘‘ to strike the imagination of tho Indians, ” 
to humiliate and disgrace them e. g. :— 

1, Night Passes.—Required on the basis of nationality. 
An Indian Judgo of the High Court, an Additional Sec- 
retary to the Punjab Government and pro-Government 
men like Mr. Shafi and Sir Zulfikar Ali all required Night 
Passes. 

2. Passes for Travelling.—As @ rulo issued only on the 
recommendation: of a non-Indian, an Indian could get a 
pass if recommended by his Anglo-Indian Chauffeur or 
Butler, but not on his own representation. Mr. Shafi 
(now member of the Executive Council of the Viceroy) 
and Sir Zulfikar Ali and Mr. Shah Nawaz can support 
this allegation. 

3. Martial Law Regulations made to punish those who 
had been taking leading part in Political movements 
eg., placarding tho gato posts and walls of the residences 
of such mon. This distinction was conferred on me also 
though on account of my absence from Lahore, no fault 
could otherwisc be found with me. The explanation 
that the posters and placards is incorrect, as in one 
small lane no less than three houses wore sclected, while 
there wore many lanes where no posters were put up. 

4. Members of tho Legal profession were subjected to 
groator annoyancos and indignities than others. 

5. Students wero subjected to great indignities and 
humiliation, in somo Colleges parades were called four 
times a day in the hot sun, and the Military arrangements 
for roll call under the shadow of bayonets and Machine 
guns were obviously made to humiliate them and touch 
thoir imaginations rather than secure poaco and good 
order. 

6. Incidents as to compulsory salaaming by respect- 
able people have occurred in Lahore (Mr. Shah Nawaz, 
B.A., L.L.B., Bar.-at -law, Lahore, can give instances) 
and Mr. Bashir Ahmad, B.A. (Punjab and Oxon), Bar- 
rister-at-Law, son of the late Mr. Justice Shah Din and 
son-in-Law of the Hon’ble Mian Mohammad Shafi was 
one of the victims. 

VI. Police.—In Lahore, the higher C. I. D. officials 
are not known to have done anything improper, though 
the police in general and othors personating as police 
officials appear to have made great harvest. 

In Amritsar, it is said, vast sums were collected by the 
Police as bribes. 

VII. It was tho nows of the application of Martial Law 
in Lahore and Amritsar and other places that gave false 
alarm to other places and possibly to Afghanistan, ana 
thus helped in bringing about Afyhan War. 
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VITI.—E¥FFEcT oF THE INTRODUCTION OF MARTIAL Law 
AND ITS CONTINUANCE FOR MORE THAN TWO 
MONTHS, AND ITS ADMINISTRATION, 


1. Faith of the people in British Justice and Rule of 
law has been undermined. It has whitewashod Ahmad 
Shahs and Nadar Shaha whom in our school days taught 
to dread as inhuman tyrants, 


The very foundations on which the British Empire in 
India is based have been shaken and in consequence the 
cause of peace and good order cannot be said to have been 
served. 

2. Coming as it has done within a year of the end of the 
World War, it has shown that the authorities in India 
responsible for it have yet to be converted to the doctrine 
that Right is Might. 


Mr, H. K. TREVASKIS, 1.C.8., Deputy Commissioner, Gurgaon. 


The circumstances of the Gurgaon District are excep- 
tional, for, while the district is so very quiet, it is very 
close to the disturbed area of Delhi. Though the Delhi 
propaganda failed in its intentions, and found Gurgaon 
an unsatisfactory breeding ground, the latter district 
was not entirely without predisposing causes of unrest, 
which primarily affected the Municipal Areas and only 
secondarily and through them the villages, 

Investigation has conclusively proved that the unrest 
in Gurgaon was almost entirely originated from Delhi. 
Presaure was exercised by the Delhi Banias on local 


Bantas to start hartal by refusing hundis, threatening 
to break off marriage and other connections, and other 
forms of pressure, commercial and otherwise, which rich 
Men can exercise over poor clients. 


The zamsndars of this district are in the hands of the 
Banias to an extent which can hardly be believed and 
the Banias here put pressure on the zamindars to join 
in demonstrations in favour of hartal. 


Apart from commercial pressure, a number of emis- 
saries were sent from Delhi to stir up the people. 


Mr. R. C. BOLSTER, Deputy Commissioner, Rohtak. 


L—PREDISPOSING CAUSES OF THE UNREST. 


A. Political. 


The main predisposing cause was undoubtedly the 
doctrines of the Arya Samaj working upon the political 
ambition of the Jats, who are the dominant community 
in the District. Those officers who have been absent 
from the District in recent years would probably find it 
hard to realize how active and how avid of power the 
Jats have become. In past years it was perhaps the 
fashion to regard a Jat as a simple bucolic person with 
few ideas beyond husbandry and very slightly amenable 
to religious influences. With the advent of the Arya 
Samaj, some quarter of a century ago, and the extension 
of education all this has changed. The Arya Samaj 
has had a complete success among Jats (though there 
are of course some who still adhere to the tenets of the 
Sanatan Dharam), the reason being that it admits a 
claim of the Jat to be Rajput and thereby uplifts him 
in the social scale. The Jat is intensely clannish by: 
nature and, however, prone to faction (Khap) within 
his own community, is always ready to make common 
cause against another race or creed. It is thus easy to 
see what an accretion of strength the conversion of Jats 
on a large scale has meant to the Arya Samaj and how 
suitable Arya doctrines of Swaraj are to the Jat appetite 
for political power. 

Among every sect and race there are young hot-bloods 
reared on modern education who are impatiently await- 
ing the advent of the Political millenium. These rest- 
less spirits cherish a very vivid sense of their rights 
without keeping before them a corresponding view of 
their obligations, The Satyagraha—Hartal movement 
was pre-eminently a young man’s movement 


The Indian National Congress has recently been very 
active. Last year was the first occasion on which con- 
verts in any numbers was made from the rural population. 


The trading and business classes, though they cannot 
have failed to profit from the War, still cherish resent- 
ment against the Land Alienation and Co-operative 
Society Acts and dis] ke adequate taxation in the form 
of the Income and Excess Profits Taxes. 


It is possible that after over four years of War the 
District and Provincial Administration had become 
too closely fashioned to the immediate needs of the War 
and took too little account of other contingencies and 
dangers. It is certainly a fact that the District Intelli- 
gence System proved singularly inadequate to the needs 
of the unrest, little or no information reaching the 


authorities in time to enable them to deal with particular 
situations. 

The international situation and the permeation of the 
world by Bolshevist doctrines is also not to be forgotten. 


B. Economic. 


The prominent predisposing economic cause was 
certainly the effect of the War in raising prices. The 
trading classes seized the opportunity for profiteering 
and acquired an added sense of their political power. 
People on small fixed incomes, and particularly petty 
Government servants, felt the pinch and began to swell 
the discontented classes, 


The very high mortality from Influenza at the end of 
1918 and the beginning of 1919 shook and weakened 
the social structure, depriving many families of their 
bread-winners and many others of the moderate counsels 
of the older men. 


As to the classes which were chiefly affected these 
certainly were the persons on small fixed incomes above 
referred to rather than tho essentially agricultural and 
urban classes, both of whom profited by high prices 
while the former reaped the advantage of military pay 
and pensions. . 


The methods used to exploit existing discontent, 
other than the now classic ones of Satyagraha and hartal, 
were numerous. Newspapers like the “Vijaya” and 
“‘ Congress” were widely circulated and eagerly read. 
The leaders of the movement at Delhi at the end of 
March and beginning of April started a well thought-out 
system of propaganda in adjoining districts; special 
omissaries like Maulvi Bashir Ahmad of Delhi and Pandit 
Tota Ram of Aligarh appeared in the Rohtak District ; 
mass mectings were held and inflammatory hes 
were made. A very successful oral “‘ Publicity ” scheme 
was started, the object of which was to circulate lying 
rumours of a kind most damaging to Government and 
the fact that it was exclusively oral made it most difficult 
to combat. The trading classes in centres of sedition 
brought financial pressure, such as the dishonouring 
of bills, to bear on persons and places which stood out 
against the movement. Finally, there was the Hindu- 
Muhammadan rapprochement, with its ban on cow- 
killing and its insiatonce on commensality and the ability 
of the two religions, if united, to settle their differences 
without the assistance of Government. While both 
religions were united in opposition to the Rowlatt Act 
the cordiality of the Muharnmadan support given to the 
Hindu was certainly promoted by the desire of the pan- 
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Islamists for Hindu aid when the time should come to 
work up an agitation about the woes of Turkey. 

Delhi became the centre of attraction for the rural 
populstion, and especially tho Jats, of the Rohtak Dis- 
trict, who in large numbers used a convenient train 
service to spond the day in Delhi and feed upon the 
local excitement there, with accounts of which they 
returned to regale those who had stayed behind in 
Rohtak, the evening gatherings in Rohtak Mandi, after 
the arrival of the evening train from Delhi being for long 
8 special feature of an anxious period. 

About the campaign of misrepresentation against the 
Rowlatt Act a great deal need not be said. It will be 
sufficient to note its essentially artificial nature ; Indian 
politicians who were lawyers by profession, ended by 
saying that after study, they had convinced themselves 
that the Act was not as dangerous as they had first 
supposed ; yet these were the men who had had every 
opportunity in both Imperial and Provincial Legislative 
Councils of informing themselves at every stage of the 
development of the Act and it is remarkable that their 
conversion: dates from the time the folly and wickedness 
of their opposition had been proved by the actual result 
of rioting and disorder. The opposition to the Rowlatt 
Act was of course # means to an end and not an end in 
itself, and one of its most prominent features was the 
fact that the movement was so strong and so far-reaching 
that no single private person in the Rohtak District 
was able to stand out against it. 


TI.—CrronotoaicaL NARRATIVE OF EVENTS. 


3rd April_—Deputy Superintendent, Police, who had 
been sent to tour on the Delhi border, reported that a 
big meeting had been held at Delhi, the object of which 
was to arrange visits by emissaries from Delhi to work 
up the hartal in all adjoining districts. 

5th April.—Meeting held at a Bahadurgarh} lecture 
by Pandit Tota Ram of Aligarh. 

6th A pril.—Rohtak.—Hartal held during day, followed 
by a meeting in the evening. Refusal to make o bier 
and dig a grave for the Reverend Carlyon, who had died 
that morning. 

Bahadurgarh.—Mecting in evening with address by 
Pandit Tota Ram of Aligarh. 

Sonepat.—Hartal during day, 
meeting in City Mandi. 

11th April—Rohiak.—Mass mecting at Gaukaran 
Tank, at which sale of proscribed literature was ad- 
vocated. Formation of a Joint Hindu and Muhammadan 
Committee. 

Bahadurgarh.—Hartal held. 

Jhajjar. —Hartal held. 

12th April—Hartal held at Bari after pressure from 
Delhi. 

14th April_—Rohtak.—Offer of enrolment as Special 
Constables made by Deputy Commissioner to membera 
of Joint Hindu and, Muhammadan Committee and 
refused by them. Hon’ble Chaudhri Lal Chand confessea 
his inability eithor to got any residents of Rohtak to join 
him in a loyal manifesto or to issue one over his own 
name only. 


Bahadurgarh.Attempt by a joint mob of rioters 
from the Mandi and Railway Staff to damage a Railway 
Bridge and wreck a Mail train. 

15th April.—Rohtak.—Seditious notice found posted 
on Delhi Gate Railway Telegraph wires cut at mile 357. 
Arrival of Troops. 2 

Sonepat.—Mass meeting held at Imambara. 

Ganaur.—Meeting of Kasias, held under threat of 
injury from Hindus to stop cow-killing. 

Gohana.—Postal telegraph wire damaged. ° 

16th April—Rohtak.—Lying story circulated about 
rape of a weaver woman by soldiers. 

17th April.—Rohtak.—Leaders of Joint Hindu and 
Muhammadan Committee summoned and warned by 
Deputy Commissioner. 

18th A pril.—Sonepat.—Mass meeting fixed for this day 
abandoned owing to action taken to warn leaders. 
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20th April.—Canal wire cut near Jat High School, 
Rohtak, 

24th April—Signs of resistance to Thikri Pahra 
shown by Arya villages. 

27th ~April_—Bahadurgarh.—Mass meeting fixed for 
this day abandoned, owing to action taken to warn 
leaders. 

28th April._—Rohtak.— Arrest under Defence of India 
Rules of Tek Ram Jat, a man of violent character and a 
likely leader of a Jat mob. 


Measures for protection of life and property. 


Thikri Pahra under Punjab Act No. VIII of 1918 was 
introduced at the middle of April for the protection of 
the permanent-way and telegraphs of all Railways, 
of Postal-telegraph wires and of the Canal telegraph wire 
and is still in force. 

A special scheme for guarding Railway Bridges was 
also introduced (not under Punjab Act No. VIII of 1918) 
for all the three Railways in the District; this was 
withdrawn in the case of the East Indian Railway on 
the 9th current. 

The Canal wire was cut near the Jat High School on 
the 20th April; I gave the School the chance (since tho 
case could not be proved against them) of showing their 
loyalty by guarding the wire for a distance of a mile 
on either side of the school, 

It would be out of place here to detail those measures 
which were taken in accordance with the accepted prin- 
ciples of internal security schemes ; I mention, however, 
the following which were of a rather special nature, 
viz. 


(i) preparation by Doputy Commissioner fh con- 
sultation with a Military Officer of Local 
Defence Schemes for Tahsils, it having been 
found that few Tahsildars, or Thanedars had 
thought out what ought to be done in case 
of attack on a Tahsil ; 

(ti) A sixteen-seater motor ‘bus was obtained tem. 
porarily to ensure the mobility of the Troops 
at Rohtak and to enable the Deputy Com- 
missioner to proceed promptly to the scene 
of any local disturbance. 


The Armoured Train got together by the General 
Officer Commanding, Delhi Brigade, was, by permission 
of that officer, obtained and used for a journey to Baha- 
durgarh, where its appearance probably had a salutary 
effect. By arrangement with the same officer an aero- 
plane visited as a demonstration onthe 22nd April 
Rohtak, Sampla, Bahadurgath, Sonepat and Ganaur. 

Most of the local pleaders were implicated in the 
Satyagraha—Hartal movement, though to varying extent. 

A Canal telegraph wire was cut near the Jat High 
School. There was no actual proof that the students 
or staff were responsible, but there remained a very 
strong suspicion to that effect. Otherwise schoolboys 
took no known part in the disturbances. 

Traders were especially prominent at the three places 
in the District at which there are mandis, viz., Rohtak, 
Sonepat and Bahadurgarh. In the mob that attempted 
to wreck the Bahadurgarh Railway bridge traders formed 
the very large majority. There are a close corporation 
and have their own leaders and their own representatives 
on Municipal Committees. A Vaish sectarian High 
School has lately been started in Rohtak. The traders 
of the larger centres, and particularly those of places 
on the Delhi border, exerted pressure on their caste 
fellows in other places. 

Among Government servants the only known offenders 
were the Railway Staff at Bahadurgarh Station and one 
School Master. The District Inspector of Schools has 
been asked to keep his eyes open in future, as a number 
of school masters have been mentioned to me as men 
of doubtful loyalty. 

In the little actual open disorder that occurred the 
rural population held aloof, but the statement requires 
somo further qualification, thus, there are three main 
elements, viz. Jats, Muhammadan Rajputs and Gaur 
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Brahmans. Out of these no blame can be laid at the 
door of Gaur Brahmans and Ranchars (Muhammadan 
Rajputs), but it would not, I think, have taken much 
more to make the Jats ready to go in. A leading Jat 
(and not an Arya) once said to me “ If anyone could lead 
us astray, it would be a Jat like ourselves,” and the 
neo-Jats are all Aryas and thoy have no lack of Jat 
leaders. 


IIJ.—Nature oF THE MOVEMENT, HOW FAR DISLOYAL, 
ANTI-EUROPRAN OB ANTI-CHRISTIAN. 


I have remarked above that the movement had all the 
above three elements. Native Christians resident in 
and near Gohana and Sonepat were very much alarmed 
and thought they were on the brink of another Mutiny. 
Throughout the hartal of the 6th at Rohtak, there was 
strong opposition to the idea of allowing the last duties 
to be paid to the body of the Reverend -Mr. Carlyon, 
an aged Missionary, who was in the course of 25 years’ 
self-denying ministration in Rohtak had never offended 
the religious sentiment of any Indian community by an 
undue zeal in proselytizing. The cry of the mob, mostly 
composed of traders from the mandi, that made the 
attempt on the Bahadurgarh Railway bridge was “* Break 
up the bridge the rule of the English has disappeared.” 
The mecting held on the 11th at Rohtak had the openly 
revolutionary object of selling proscribed literature in 
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Appafently the 30th March 1919 was first fixed by 
Mr. Gandhi for the hartal and the date seems to have been 
changed at the last moment to the 6th April. ‘The lead- 
ing pleaders in Ambala City were in touch with Delhi 
and Lahore and meetings were held on the 2nd and 3rd 
April at which it was decided to hold a hartal in Ambala 
City on the 6th April. Leaders in the public eye were 
Lalas Tara Chand and Naad Kishore (Arya Samaj) and 
Muhammad Hanif, Pleaders, but others were in the 
background. However the intellectuals do not appear 
to have much influence in Ambala City and on the 5th 
April the impression gained ground that the Aartal fixed 
for the next day would be a fiasco as the citizens of 
influential old established families were holding aloof. 
Many shops opened on the morning of the 6th April 
but the hartal managers displayed much energy in getting 
shopa to close and in organising a procession. Money- 
lenders and earrafs identified themselves conspicuously 
with the hartal party. Some Muhammadan shops closed 
but many influential and respectable Muhammadans 
were unaffected. By midday possibly more than half 
the shops closed, but the demonstration was very lifeless’ 
and shops opened again in the afternoon. A meeting of 
protest against the Rowlatt Act was held on the evening 
of April 6th. 

Nothing further happened till the news of Mr. Gandhi’s 
arrest arrived on the 11th April. 

The first thing that happened during my brief but 
eventful reign was the receipt of a cypher wire on the 
evening of the 11th April informing me of the serious 

* disturbances in Amritsar and Lahore. In Ambala City 
the hertal party tried to close shops without success 
and held a mceting on the evening of 11th April. 

On the afternoon of April 12th I called an informal 
meeting of some 14 or 15 influential repreacntatives 
of the Bar, the Municipality and the City, and put the 
matter to them as plainly and reasonably as I could. 
Representatives of the Bar included Lalas Tara Chand 
and Nand Kishore. The tone of the meeting was quite 
good and cach individual member promised his aid in 
the maintenance of confidence and tranquility. I am 
glad to say that the members have played up and there 
has been no further organised attempt in Ambala City 
since the 11th April to disturb the peace. 

On the 13th April there was a complete hartalin Ambala 
Cantonment Sadar Bazar which is said to have been 


accordance with Gandhi’s recont campaign, and it was 
the point at which Hindu and Muhammadan unity - 
took its start. 

The attempt to wreck No. 4 Down Mail at Bahadur- 
garh appears to havo been made because that train was 
known to be carrying a company of European wireless 
men from Karachi. 


IV.—METHODS ADOPTED BY REBELS AND DISTURBERS 
OF THE PEACE. 


Organisation of strikes.—This method was moat in 
evidence at Bahadurgarh, the station nearest to Delhi, 
though efforts were made on Sonepat. Here the prin- 
ciple that disorder breeds disorder was very much in 
evidence, for the riotera used a story that Shakurpur 
Station had been looted and the Station and Yard- 
Masters injured as an inducement to people at Bahadur- 
garh to break out. A private wire urging a’ Railway 
employés to strike appears to have been circulated on 
the 13th April, the day before the attempt was made on 
the bridge near Bahadurgarh. 

Attacks on communications.—Of these there were, as 
already stated, four in the District, though only the one 
at Bahadurgarh was really serious in character. It is 
noticeable that a single plan seems to have inspired 
many of these attacks: thus the train wrecking mob at 
Bahadurgarh was preceded, as in the Gumaapura (Am- 
Titsar) case, by Railway gangmen, 


L.C.8., Deputy Commissioner, Ambala. 


chiefly due to threats of boycott by the wholesalers of 
Delhi and Lahore. Apparently the latter have not got 
the same hold on Ambala City. At any rate when the 
Superintendent of Police and I rode through the City 
that morning, business was going on just asusual. Rail- 
way running was quite disorganised on that and the 
next day or two. That afternoon a large public meeting 
was held in Ambala Cantonment Sadar Bazar at which 
one or two very objectionable resolutions were passed. 
Just about this time telegraph wires were cut on the 
North Western Railway near Barara Station. This has 
been the only instance of wire cutting in this District. 

Prompt action was taken by the General Officer Com- 
manding, Ambala Cantonments, and military guards 
were posted in the civil station at the Police Lines and 
also at the Treasury by written orders of the 13th April. 

The publicity campaign may be said to have started 
from the middle of April and I did my best to see that 
pamphlets and papers were sent to people who would not 
only read them but also explain the contents to others. 

The main lines of both the North Western and East 
Indian Railways traverse parts of the District and a 
complete village patrol system was organised on the 
165th April and following days. Special arrangements 
were made after consultation with the railway authori- 
ties, the military and the Commissioner for the pro- 
tection of important railway bridges. 

About the middle of April a delegation of Delhi 
butchers came and endeavoured to stop cow-killing in 
Ambala City without success. Just about this time too 
an emissary of the Swami Sharddhanand arrived but 
received so cold a recoption that he left again by the 
next train. 

At the end of April the tone of tne City was so good 
that I obtained permission for the annual Paniah Mela 
to be held as usual. It lasted three days and was 
attended by thousands of people, but no untoward inci- 
dents were reported beyond the posting up of three or 
four inflammatory appeals which were at once torn 
down when discovered. A month later similar posters 
were again found one morning. On each occasion they 
were only three or four in number, were written in an 
unformed hand on inferior foolscape paper and consisted 
of the crudest anti-British propaganda. They were torn 
down as soon as discovered in one or two cases by the 
people themselves. 
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On the 20th to 23rd April there were one or two casca 
of undoubted incendiarism in the Pioncer Lines at 
Ambala Cantonment. 

Thero can be no doubt that seditious omissuries have 
visited various parts of tho district but nothing came of 
their efforts. I deprecate overcontidenco but think that 
if anything was or is going on underground I| should have 
had at least an inkling of it. I have uow been in tho dis- 
trict nearly five years and have personally visited every 
village in four of the five Tahsils, s0 people are not back- 
ward in visiting me. 

One or two reasons why the recent movement made 
so little an impression here can at once be set down. 
First of all tho District is essentially rural. The s0-caled 
Ambala City though the largest town after Ambala 
Cantonment only contains 26,000 inhabitants; Jagadhri 


Mr. L. L. TOMKINS, C.LE., Deputy 


1. The duty assigned to me was— 
(a) to secure the conviction of the promoters and 
leaders in the disturbances, and 
(6) to explore the organization underlying the 
disturbances. 


In order not dislocate tho existing organization of the 
Criminal Investigation Department, it was agrecd that 
I should conduct the enquirics in conjunction with Mr. 
Cocks, Deputy Inspector-General of Police, Criminal 
Investigation Department, and utilize the stall of that 
department as it stood, instead of constituting a separate 
and impromptu bureau for the special purpose of the 
investigation. This arrangement worked smoothly and 
time was saved by avoiding @ preparatory organization. 
In order to facilitate the enquiries, the disturbed area 
was divided into three sections as follows :— 

(a) Amritsar and country south of Lahore, including 
Kasur and Khem Karn, etc., 

(b) Lahore headquarters, and 

(c) Gujranwala and places north of Lahore. 

The staff of the Criminal Investigation Department 
was then similarly divided into three equal sections. 
To (a) were deputed Mr. Howell, Superintendent of 
Police, Criminal Branch, and Sardar Bahadur Sukha 
Singh, Deputy Superintendent, with one-third of the 
staff of Inspectors, Sub-inspectors and subordinates 
of tho Criminal Investigation Department. To (b) were 
deputed Mr. Bowring, Superintendent of Police, Political 
Branch, and Khan Sahib Abdul Aziz, Doputy Superin- 
tendcnt, with a similar staff and to (c). was detailed 
M. Ikram-ul-Haq, Deputy Superintendent, with a similar 
staff. Mr. Iscmonger was originally selected to be in 
charge of section (c) but his scrvices wore required else- 
where almost immediately. 

Instructions were issued at the samo time to the 
Superintendents of Police of the districts concerned, 
informing them of the arrangements made and request- 
ing them to assist the Criminal Investigation Department 
officers by deputing specially sclected local officers to 
co-operate in tho enquiries. This arrangement worked 
well throughout and the co-operation by the local police 
with the officers of tho Criminal Investigation Depart- 
ment, was all that could be desired. 

2. In the meantime, two Special Commissions, con- 
sisting of three Judges each, were constituted by Govern- 
ment to try cases sent by me to the Legal Kemembrancer, 
as Convening Officer, and by him to these Courts for trial. 
With the assistance of the Inspector-General of Police 
each of these courts was provided with a specially selected 
Court Inspector and Court Sub-Inspector, while clerks 
and orderlies were obtained from the Superintendent of 
Police, Lahore. Later on, as the work increased, a 
third court and then a fourth court was created and court 
staffs similarly provided for them also. The following 
are the officers selected for duty at these special Courts :— 

These officers performed their duties satisfactorily 
throughout and the work of the courts proceeded smoothly 
with their assistance. 


comes next with 11,000. Then the peasants of the three 
southern Tahsils are poor spirited and backward—for 
on expression of opinion see Mr. Kensington’s Ambala 
Tahsil Assessment Report, paragraph 11. The Rupar 
Sub-Division is more cflicient and progressive, but the 
District takes little or no interest in politics and modern 
problems of the day. Ambala is quite a different world 
from the Central Punjab. Tho people are Icaderless, 
they still dislike and distrust the Jagirdars who are the 
only prominent figureheads. The Jagirdars themselves 
with a few honourable exceptions are sunk in a life of 
indolence and self-indulgence and have no influence, 

The Arya Samajists have seized upon the Satyagraha 
movement as a means of embarrassing Government, 
but it happens that tho leaders of that community in 
Ambala City are moderato men. 


Inspector-General of Police. 


3. Having thus briefly outlined the broad organization 
of the police cmployed in dealing with the cases, I will 
now touch on tho cases themselves, the manner of deal- 
ing with them, and the organization underlying the 
disturbances. In the first instance, in order to relieve 
the congested state of the lovk-ups and at the same time 
to cnable the courts to start work, orders were issued 
for all cases, in which evidence was readily available 
to be completed arid sent in for trial without delay ; 
cases requiring further investigation were to be scnt 
in later as they were completed. Instructions were 
issucd at the same time explaining the new procedure 
to be adoptcd and the method of preparing the precis 
of evidence. Each case with its precis of evidence was 
to be accompanied to the oflice of the Criminal Investi- 
gation Department, by an ofjicer of police, who had taken 
part in tho investigation and by the accused persons. 
The presence of the investigating ofticer proved in prac- 
tice to be very necessary for, owing to the brevity of 
the precis of evidence, both the Convening Officer and I 
required much more information than it aflorded before 
either I could pass tho cases as fit for trial by a Com- 
mission, or the Convening Oflicer could framo the charges 
and convene the courts to try them. Viewing the cases, 
as & whole, and the preparation of them in accordance with 
® procedure unfamiliar to the police, I was much im- 
pressed by the high standard of intclligence shown by 
our Officers and the apparent case with which they wire 
able to adapt themselves to the unusual circumstances 
arising out of the disturbances. I was also very favour- 
ably impressed by the keen, loyal and cheerful spirit 
shown by all the officers who came before me and whom I 
invariably subjected to a closo examination, not only 
in regard to the particular case under review, but alsu 
in regard to the organization behind it. In only theo 
instances had I to return cases for radical defects or 
omission in procedure to be rectilied but, throughout 
the investigation, officers constantly came to consult 
me regarding procedure or to obtain advice on the best 
course to follow in view of the facts of cascs. 

4. One of the chief difficulties encountered in dealing 
with these cases lay in their magnitude, and in placing 
them before the courts in a form that would not lead 
to confusion of the masses of detail. It was speedily 
apparent that the trials, although termed Summary 
Gencral Court-Martial, would be very thoroughly con- 
ducted by the Tribunals and that the case exercised 
by the Judges would be no wit less than in the ordinary 
courts of law. It, therefore, became necessary to reduce 
each case to the simplest possible form and to split up, 
as far as possible, the continuous oxcesses of riotous 
mobs into isolated acts of violence. In some of the more 
important cases, as in Lahore and Amritsar, where speci- 
fic acts of violence were attributed to distinct sets of indi- 
viduals, this was not diflicult to accomplish, but there 
wero other cases, as at Gujranwala, Wagah, Kasur and 
elsewhere where it was merely sought to prove that the 
accused were members of unlawful assemblies which 
had perpetrated deeds of violence. In these it was very 
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difficult to reduce the dimensions of tho cases to any 
extent and, as the evidence consisted mainly identifica- 
tion on the one side and alibis on the other, they were 
never very satisfactory cither from the point of view of 
the police or the courts. When the work of the courts 
increased, euch cases of rioting, where no serious overt 
act was committed, were returned for trial by Summary 
Court-Martial before the local officers of the areas, it 
being considered that two years’ rigorous imprisonment 
was sufficient punishment for the unimportant men and 
youths who figured.az the accused. 


5. The most important of the cases sent for trial were 
the three main cases from Lahore, Amritsar and Gujran- 


wala, respectively. The local police and the officers 
of tho Criminal Investigation Department very rightly 
concentrated their special attention on these three cases 
against tho instigators and Icaders of the disturbances. 
The evidence against the accuged in these cases was of 
varied nature, presenting in this respect s welcome 
diversion from the inevitable stream of identification 
witnesses in the other cases. They were all well worked 
out and great credit is due to the investigating officers 
who worked night and day for many wecks. At the 
advice of the Convening Officer, the number of the _ 
accused in the Amritsar Case was cut down considerably 
before it was put in court, the smaller men being other- 
wise dealt with. 


The Hon’ble Mr, 0. A. H. TOWNSEND, 


Cheap grain and salt shops can be disposed of in a few 
words. The former was started in most of the larger 
Municipalities of the Province at various times during 
the last four years, whenever a Municipal Committee 
thought it proper to do so, on account of the rising price 
of grain. In somé thicse shops are still being continued ; 
in many municipalities, howover, they have been closed. 
Many municipalities received help in financing the:n 
from the Imperial Relief Fund. They wero nothing new ; 
such shops havo froquently beon started before in the 
Province, in previous oras of high prices. 

Cheap salt shops were started in most municipalitice 
of the Province, with the help of Government, which 
gave them certain facilities in the way of getting their 
salt carly from Khewra, in the autumn and winter of 
1916, when the bazar price of salt went very high. They 
wore undoubtedly of great benctit to the poorer classes. 
They have gencrally been continued up to the present, 
but are now being generally discontinued by order of 
the Government of India. 

I do not think that tho institution of these two kinds 
of cheap shops caused any real discontent to the trading 
classes, which were, gencrally speaking, making lots of 
money in other directions. Their institution was also 
in accordance with Oriental traditions, 

Trade has becn hampered in the last four ycars by 
restrictions on railway bookings by goods train. Up till 
October 1918 theso restrictions were imposed by the 
Railway authorities themselves, partly on account of 
the press of Military traffic, partly on account of the 
ever-increasing shortage of rolling stock, on account of 
the war. But such restrictions were no new thing in 
the province; at no time in the last 12 years, since the 
development of the Canal Colonics, and the construction 
of many branch lines of rail all over the Province, has 
the North-Western Railway had as many wagons as it 
really needed to cope with the traffic in the busicr seasons 
of the ycar. But during the war thcso restrictions 
were certainly severer than they had beon before, and 
gradually increased. Thus during the winter and spring 
of 1917-18, it was almost impossible to move any of our 
important and valuable cotton crop to the Bombay 
and Ahmedabad Mills, which were crying out for it. 
The Punjab Government wrote frequently on this matter 
to the Railway Board, representing the loss thus caused 
to the trade of the province, and, partly at any rate as a 
result of our outcrics, the appointment of Directors of 
Civil Supply was made in all provinces of India in May 
1918. I think the appointment of theso officers has 
been of uso to trade gencrally. To give only one case, 
we got the cotton crop moved by rail this year much 
quicker than in the year before. The Punjab Govern- 
ment never imposed any restrictions whatever on the 
movement by rail of anything Lut foodgraing and fodder 
(of them I speak later). Indeed, it did all in its power 
to facilitate the movements of all articles not food grains 
or fodder. 4 

As regards fodder, the general failure of the monsoon 
all through India in 1918, and the large demands by the 
Military Department, rendered the appointment of a 
special oflicer, the Fodder Controller, necessary, who 


LC.S., Director of Civil Supplies in the Punjab. 


co-ordinated the Military and Civil demands, and dis- 
tributed them over districts which have spare fodder. 
But the only restriction he imposed on the movement 
of fodder by rail was that its export from the Punjab, 
save on military account, by rail, was prohibited. He 
also seized, under Ordinance 9 of 1914, a fow hundred 
tons of fudder, where the owners were charging exor- 
bitant priccs, not for military needs, but for the needy 
districts of the province. The price given by him was 
below what the owners asked, but much above the 
ordinary price. This fodder was seized not in towns, 
but generally from village owners. The total amount 
scized, nearly all in the Lyallpur District, was very 
small compared with the amount that changed bands 
in the ordinary way. 

As regards food grains. The position as regards them 
was rendered very acute by the failure of the monsoon 
of 1918, the worst failure for India as a whole, that has 
occurred for 47 years. It was neccssary to conserve the 
sparc food supplies of this, as of other provinces, and to 
ensure that they went to those parts of India where they 
were really necded. Further, it was necessary to see 
that the best use possible was made of the railway wagons 
available, Accordingly, in October 1918, it was ordered 
that no grain should leave this provinoo (except on mili- 
tary account) for other provinces unless on certificates 
issued, under the orders of the Government of India, 
by the Director of Civil Supplics of the importing pro- 
vince, and countersigned by me, as Director of Civil 
Supplics of the exporting province. Prior to October 
1918 no restrictions at all on the movement of foodgrains 
existed. On movements of foodgrains inside the Pro- 
vince the restrictions imposed were, with one exception, 
trifling. Since last February, when the position was 
becoming daily more acute, with rising prices, no grain 
was allowed to leave the more important towns of the 
provinco—Lahore, Amritsar, Ambala, Rawalpindi, 
Sialkot, Multan and Ludhiana—save on certificates given 
by me. This was done in order to prevent the sudden 
export of large quantities of grain from theso towns, 
and depletion of stocks in consequence, with the possi- 
bility of food-riots. Nor was grain allowed to be moved, 
save on certificates, to Punjab stations within about 
50 miles of the borders of the United Provinces and Delhi 
Province ; this was to prevent large amounts of grain 
passing into those provinces by road. I have said above 
that there was one excoption to the general trifling 
character of théso restrictions. For three weeks in 
February last, when the position as regards foodgrains 
was very acute, and also, more particularly, whon wheat 
was being acquired under Ordinance 9 of 1914 in various 
parts of the Province, it was considered advisable to 
prohibit the movement of foodgrains by rail at all inside 
the province, savo on certificates. This was really doue 
in order to make these acquisition proceedings at any 
rate less ineffective than would have been otherwise the 
case. This restriction was, however, never meant to 
bo otherwise than tomporary, and was removed in throe 
woeks. No other restrictions on the movements by rail 
of fvodgrains, other than these, have been imposed, 
and many of them, particularly oa movements inside the 
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province, have been removed during ‘the past months, 
as thought advisable. The guiding principle that lead 
to their imposition, espevially within the province, was 


tho wish that prices should be kept at as low a level as 


reasonably possible. 

I have discussed with more than one Indian gentleman 
interested in trade the effect these various restrictions 
have had in adding to the discontent felt by the trading 
classes with Government. All have agreed in replying 
they have had practically no cffect in that direction. 
Restrictions on goods bookings arc, as already said, 
nothing new in this province. Many traders appreciated 
the help Government was giving them, e.g., in getting 
their cotton moved. The position last winter as regards 
goods bookings in the province was certainly casier than 
in the winter of 1917-18. Certificates for the movements 
of foodgrains have always beon frocly given, when really 
necessary. And the richer members of the trading 
classes were generally making so much moncy in the last 
few years, whether as Army contractors, supplicrs of 
grain to othor provinces, or as protitcers, pure and simple, 
that they did not attach as much weight as they might 
perhaps otherwise have donc, to these various restric- 
tions, just enumeratcd, that wero imposed on trado 
movements. H 


There remains for mention the important matter of | 


acquisition of wheat, undor Ordinance 9 of 1914, during 
the wintor of 1918-19. It is necessary to say a little 
as explanation as to why these acquisition procecdings 
were instituted. Tho failure of tho monsoon of 1918 
has been already emphasized. As a result of it, all food- 
grains, but especially wheat and gram, roso greatly in 
price in this province between May and September 1918. 
On May 15th, the price of wheat at Lahore was Rs. 4-1-6 
per maund; of gram, Ry. 3-1-3. On September 15th 
the corresponding figures were Rs. 5-8-3 and Rs. 4-5-3. 
Similar rises woro reported from all over tho province. 
And they were nearly all due to tho activities of specu- 
lators, who started buying up grain all over the province, 
in the hopes of a large demand from other parts of India 
later. It was imperatively necessary to do something 
to atop theso speculative Adctivities ; otherwise grain 
might at one have gono to most dangerous heights. 
Various lines of action were considered, and eventually 
it was decided to make use, though on a limited scale, 
of Ordinance 9 of 1914, which was designed to meet 
emergencies euch as this. Accordingly in November 
1914 the Deputy Commissioners of the three important 
wheat districts of Lyallpur, Amritsar and Ferozepore, 
were instructed by Government to each take up under 
that Ordinance 100 tons of wheat, at such price as they 
thought reasonable. They did 80, at an average price 
of Rs. 5-4-0 per miund; the market price was then 
about one rupee higher.* The wheat acquired was 
made Over to cheap grain shops for the uso of the poor ; 
the wheat seized in the rich town of Lyallpur, which 
had no cheap shops, was sont to Lahore, for those shops, 
The effect of these acquisitions, which were strictly 
limited in amount, was, on tho wholo, favourable. 
Though prices did not go down, their upward tendency 
was for the time being stopped, and Ralli Brothers who 
were purchasing wheat for the Army, found much more 
grain coming into tho market after them than before. 
But tho offect on prices was only momentary, and thoy 
continucd on their upward tendency. So the Food- 
stuffs Commissioner, Mr. Gubbay, after discussing the 
case with the Punjab Government advised us to acquire 
under the Ordinance considerably larger amounts of 
wheat, at lower than tho prevailing price, in order to 
affcct tho gencral price of wheat in a downward dircction. 
As the military department were purchasing considerable 
quantities of wheat in the province for the requirements 
of the Indian Army, it was decided to make the wheat so 
acquired over to that department. I would emphasise 
the fact that the saving of money to Government in this 
transaction had no effect whatever in inducing us to 
embark on it; this saving was an entirely incidental 
regult of it. It was decided on entirely and only with 
the hope that the general price of wheat in the province 


might be thereby affected in a downward direction. 
A certain amount of the wheat acquired, however, was 
made available for chcap grain shops. In this matter 
Deputy Commissioners, who did the actual acquisition 
were given a freo hand, and were at liberty to acquire 
as much as they wished for cheap grain shops. 

The amounts acquired were as follows ; practically 
all-in the months of February and March 1919— 


‘ain For military For cheap 
necds, shops. 
Tons. Tons. 
Ferozopore J a F 2,932 37 
Lyallpur . H y - 4,075 os 
Rawalpindi . ‘ Thats 106 
Muzatlargarh . 2 fs ae 903 
Ludhiana « e . 804 o 
Amritsar . x . ig 1,500 500 
Dera Ghazi Khan . 65 
Shahpur . . ss ®: 881 oe 
Rohtak. 4 . : 700 ee 
Karnal. . . . 660 ee 
Montgomcry . . . 751 124 
Jhang . . . ‘ 226 6 
Lahore. . = . 1,050 . 
Multan. . . + 1,270 39 
TotaL . 14,849 1,770 
GRAND TOTAL . 16,619 tons. 


The hcading ‘‘ Lahore” above is slightly misleading. 
As a matter of fact, no grain whatever was acquired in 
Lahore City itself ; what was acquired in that district 
was acquired in the markets of Pattoke and Kasur. 
The prico at which the whcat was acquired varied from 
district to district, according to tho circumstances of 
each. It varied botwcen Rs. 5 and Rs. 6-8-0 per maund. 
The market price was between Rs. 6-6-0 and Rs. 6-10-0. 
The principle on which it was given was that noted 
in the margin* substituting February for Novem- 
ber. Appeals were filed, under the provisions of the 
Ordinance, against the price at which acquisitions were 
made in respect of about 5,000 tons of the wheat ac- 
quired. As a result, about 8 annas per maund more 

ewere gonerally given by the appellate tribunals, which, 
however, also generally found that the acquisitions were 
justified, so rampant was speculation in wheat. In a 
few casos, where the wheat had been acquired not from 
spcculators, but from persons who genuinely required 
it for their own consumption, they were awarded the full 
amount they had paid for it. : 

It may at once be gaid that the desired effect of these 
acquisitions, that of bringing down the general price of 
wheat, was not attained. Many reasons contributed to 
this. Tho principal one was that during the whole time 
thoy were made the demand for wheat from the Punjab 
by other provinces of India was exceedingly keen, antl 
purchasers from these provinces did not really mihd 
how much they paid for wheat, so long as they got it. 
When a dealer from, say, Bombay was giving up to 
Rs. 6-8-0 por maund in Lyallpur, it will bo understood 
that acquisitions by Government at Rs. 5 per mehsem 
had practically no effect on the ordinary prico of wheat 

Speaking from momory, I think that the Deputy 
Commissioncr of Lyallpur was the only District officer 
who spccifically, in his report on the late disturbances, 
mentions these whcat acquisitions as being one of the 
causes of the discontent of the trading classes with our 
administration. More whcat was acquired in that one 
district than in any other. There is no doubt but that 
the acquisitions were very unpopular with the trading 
classes. But I am of opinion that the recent troubles 
would certainly have occurred even if no acquisitions 
had been made : though they certainly added, especially 
in the districts where made, to the trading classes’ dis 


©The fleure they adopted represented the market price at harvest 
time, the preeeling May plus the usual ditference between that price 
and that prevailing in November as a rule. 
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content with Government. Considerable quantities of 
grain were acquired in the Ferozcpore, Ludhiana, Shah- 
pur and Montgomery districts. None, or only slight, 
disorders occurred in those districts. On the other 
hand, Lahore City and Gujranwala District gave much 
trouble. No grain was acquired in them. 

The total amount of wheat acquired in the province, 
less than 17,000 tons, was small, whether compared with 
the total provincial outturn of wheat in the spring of 
1918, which was well over three million tons, or with the 
total amount of wheat the province exported in the 
financial year 1918-19, 620,000 tons. Very large profite 
were made by dealers on the greater part of the latter 
amount. 

Indian gentlemen have, however, told me that these 
acquisitions were generally misunderstood in the pro- 
vince, especially as they were unsuccessful in their objcot 
of bringing down the price of grain generally. Agitatora 
told the ignorant mob that Government was mercly 
getting its grain cheap. The poorer classes also resented 
the continued oxport of grain from this province to 
other provinces of India, not realising that their inhabi- 
tants might have starved if they had not got it, that the 
Punjab Government was fully alive to the needs of their 
own province, and was ever pressing its views in this 
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matter on the Government of India, which, however, 
overruled it in this matter, and ordered the export of 
grain from this province to continue. 

A certain amount of discontent was also felt among 
the poorer classes in the fact that no Australian wheat, 
which camo to India in fairly large quantities last spring 
was imported by Government into the Punjab. Agi- 
tators made full use of this handle. It was not realised 
that had this Australian wheat not come, the Punjab 
would probably have been called upon to export even 
more wheat to the provinces to which it went, than was 
actually the case. 

I have been impressed by the fact that practically all 
Indian gentlemen with whom I have discussed the 
matter attribute a great deal of the discontent the trading 
classes undoubtedly feel with Government to the recent 
tightening up of the income-tax administration, and, 
to some extent, to its uneven administration between 
district and district. This, however, is a matter of which 
I have no personal knowledge. Some of my friends 
have said that this discontent owes its origin to the 
passing of the Alicnation of Land Act, nearly 20 years 
ago. 


The 23rd October 1919. 


PART IV 


Martial Law Notices and 


Instructions issued in the 


Gujranwala, Gujrat and Lyallpur Districts. 


WAzIRABAD ARFA (GrsraNWALA District). 


Waereas the Government of India has for good 
reasons proclaimed Martial Law in the district of Guj- 
ranwala and WHEREAS I am appointed to command the 
troops and administer the said Martial Law in that portion 
of the said district known as ( ) I make known 
to the inhabitants of ( ): 

1. That I am so appointed -to enforce Law and Order 
and to guard the public safety. 

2. That loyal and law-abiding persons have nothing 
to fear from the exercise of the aforesaid Martial Law. 

3. That certain restrictions have been placed on the 
inhabitants of Gujranwala, Wazirabad, etc., by the 
officers appointed by mo to command the troops and 
administer Martial Law therein. 

4. That as against the inhabitants of any places which 
have been law-abiding and of good behaviour, similar 
instructions have not been issued, but such concession 
is dependent on the future good conduct of the inhabi- 
tanta of such towns and villages. 

5. That I forbid any meetings or processions or un- 
lawful assemblies to be held (in ) 
without my permission. Any moctings, processions or 
unlawful assembly held in contravention of this order 
will be dispersed by force without warning. 

6. That any person contravening the Martial Law 
Regulations or any of the above orders or any further 
orders I may issue from time to time shall bo arrested 
and tried (by a first class Magistrate) and be liable to 
be punished with fine, whipping, imprisonment, or death 
according to the circumstances of the case. 


F. W. Bursury, Lieut.-Col., 
Commanding Gujranwala District. 


GUJRANWALA 
April 18th, 1919. 


No. 1. 


'PueE following orders will be strictly enforced by me 
until further notice in the Area of the Wazirabad Muni- 
cipality and the Railway Line running through it : 

1. From and after the date of this order it shall be 
illegal for any male person to carry, or be in possession 
of an instrument known as a “ Lathi” except that 
bullock drivers may pass through the Grand Trunk 
Road with their sticks. 

2. In order to protect the lives of His Majesty's soldiers 
and police under my command I make known that if 
any firearm is discharged or bomb thrown at them or 
any weapon of- offence raised against them the most 
drastic reprisals will instantly be made against the 
property in the neighbourhood of the outrage. There- 
fore it behoves all loyal citizens to sce to it that no evil 
disposed agitator is allowed on their premises. 

3. I prohibit all processions, meeting or gatherings of 
more than 10 persons without written authority, and 
any such meeting, gatherings or processions held in 
disobedience of this order will bo broken up by force 
without warning. . 

4. I forbid any person to offer violence to or cause 
obstruction to any person desirous of opening his shop 
or conducting his business or proceeding to his work or 
business. Any perso; contravening this order will be 
arrested, tried by a Summary Court and liable to be 
shot. 


5. Shop-keepers who close their shops on the approach 
of soldiers or police desirous of purchasing goods or who 
refuse to sell goods to such soldiers or police at a fair 
and reasonable price will bo arrested and will be liable 
to be flogged and to have their goods forfeited. 

6. Although at the present time it is not in my opinion 
necessary to extend to Wazirabad the order now in force 
at Gujranwala that no person shall leave his or her house 
or compound or the building in which he or she may 
be at 20.00 hours until 05.00 hours the following day 
except with my written permission, I hereby warn the 
inhabitants of Wazirabad that this exemption depends 
upon their continued good conduct. Moreover, this 
restriction will shortly be introduced in all circumstances 
over an area to be described hereafter in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of Wazirabad Railway Station and 
the Railway Line. 


F. W. Bursury, Lieut.-Col., 


Commanding Gujranwala District Area. 
WAzIRARBAD :” 


April 18th, 1919. 


No. 2. 


Whereas from information received by me it would 
appear that certain shop-keepers in the Municipality of 
Gujranwala have been closing their shops on the approach 
of soldiers and police desirous of purchasing goods or 
havo refused to sell goods to such soldiers and police 
at a fair and roasonable price, notice is now given that 
from the date of this order any shop-keeper acting in 
this manner will be arrested and bo liable to be flogged 
and to have his goods forfeited. 


F. W. Bursory, Léeut.-Col., 
Commanding Gujranwala District Area. 


WazIRABAD: 
April 18th, 1919. 


No. 3. 


Seconn-LiEuTENANT P. R. Crantn, 2-41st Dogras, is 
appointed Assistant Provost Marshal in the Cantonment 
and Municipality of Wazirabad. 

2. The Assistant Provost Marshal is hereby authorized 
to sign and issue military passes on my behalf in the 
Cantonment and Municipality of Wazirabad. 

With reference to paragraph 5 of Notice under Martial 
Law No. 1, dated 18th April 1919, the area referred to 
is bounded as follows : : 


On the East. 


by the West section of the City 
Circular Road (inclusive). 


Onthe North . by the Pulkhoo Nalla. 

Onthe West . by the North-Western Railway 
: main line. 

Onthe South . by the Sheru Mohalla of the City. 


Commencing on the 20th April 1919, a bugle call will be 
sounded from the Railway Station at 20.00 hours daily 
and from that signal until 05.00 hours on the following 
day no person other than a European or a soldier or a 
policeman on duty or a person in possession of a military 
pass will be permitted to leave his or her house or com- 
pound or other building in which he or she may be at 
20.00 hours. During these prohibited hours no person 
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other than those exempted will be permitted to use the 
streets or roads. 

Any person found disobeying this order will be arrested 5 
if any attempt is made to escape or resist will_be liable 
to be shot. 

Persons permitted by pass to use the streets and roads 
during prohibited hours will move in parties of not 
more than two persons, and every such party will carry 
a light. 

; F. W. Bursory, Lieut.-Col., 


Commanding Gujranwala District Area. 
WaztpaBaD : 


April 19th, 1919. 
iS 


No. 4. 


Wrereas I, Brigadier-Goneral L. W. Y. Campbell, 
C.M.G., Commanding tho Sialkot Brigade, have assumed 
command of the Gujranwala District with effect from the 
morning of April 20th, 1919, vice Lieutenant-Colonel 
F. W. Burbury, relieved, I hereby make known that I 
am empowered to issuo orders under Martial Law through- 
out the District of Gujranwala. 


L. W. Y. Camprew1., Brigadier-General, 
Commanding Gujranwala District Area. 
WAZzIRABAD : 
April 20th, 1919. 


No. 5. 


“Wuerzas I deem it expedient to ensure the safety of 
all railways and telegraphs in the Gujranwala District, 
I hereby issue the following Orders :— 

1. The Civil railway patrols already instituted by 
the Civil power will continue until further notice. 

2. Each patrol will be furnished with o pass signed by 
the Deputy Commissioner, Assistant Commissioner, 
gazetted Police Officer, Superintendent or Assistant 
Superintendent of Police, or a Magistrate, on which 
shall be stated in English and Urdu the numbor of persons 
in the patrol and the village or town from which fur- 
nished. Each Civil patrol will display a white flag. 

3. On sighting any troops or police the headman of a 
Civil patrol will report to the Commander and produce 
the patrol pass for inspection. 

4. In the event of any damage or attempted damage 
to any railway or telegraph in the Gujranwala District 
the nearest or any other town or village or towns or 
villages in the neighbourhood as may be selected by me 
will be visited forthwith by an armed force, and severe 
reprisals will be inflicted on persons and property of such 
town or village or towns or villages. 


L W. Y. Camppett, Brigadier-General, 

Commanding Gujranwala District Area, 
‘WAZzIBABAD = 5 
April 20th, 1919. 


No. 6. 


I nEREBY give notice that all traffic in the Wazirabad 
Cantonment other than military traffic will cease daily 
from 20.00 hours one day until 05.00 hours the following 
day on that section of Grand Trunk Road which extends 
from the bridge-of-boats over the Pulkhoo Nalla on 
the north to tho level crossing over the North-Western 
Railway main line on the south. Any unauthorised 
person who approaches the abovementioned bridge-o"- 
boats or level crossing without due authority from me 
is liable to be fired on without warning. 


L. W. Y. Campnrit, Brigadier-General, 


Commanding Gujranwala District Area. 
WaztRaBaD: 


April 21st, 1919. 


No. 7. 


Whereas it has come to my notice that certain in- 
habitants of the Gujranwala District are habitually 
oxhibiting a lack of respect for Gazetted or Commissioned 
European Civil and Military Officers of His Majesty’s 
Services, thereby failing to maintain the dignity of that 
Government, I hereby order that the inhabitants of 
the Gujranwala District shall accord to all such officers, 
whenever met, tho salutation usually accorded to Indian 
gentlemen of high social position in accordance with 
the customs of India. That is to say, persons riding 
on animals or on or in wheeled conveyance will alight, 
persons carrying opened and raised umbrellas shall lower 
thera, and all persons shall salute or “ Salam ” with the 

nd. 


L. -W. Y. Campsewy, Brigadier-General, 
Commanding Gujranwala District Area, 
WAzIRABAD : 
April 22nd, 1919 


> parry 


No. & 


Whereas it has been brought to my notice that the 
Nirakh rates of food in the Municipality of Wazirabad 
show a tendency to excessive increase, having due con- 
sideration to the supplies available, I therefore order 
that from the dato of this order until the last day of 
April 1919, the Nirakh rates fixed by the Civil powers 
on April 7th, 1919, shall be the maximum rate at which 
any article of food shall be sold to the public. 

Any shop-keeper who shall demand a higher rate 
than as laid down in that Nirakh-nama or who shall 
refuse to sell at that rate articles of food in his possession 
for the purpose of trading shall be deemed guilty of an 
offence under Martial Law, be arrested and punished 
accordingly. 

The Civil authorities of Wazirabad will take steps to 
make public the Nirakh-nama abovementioned, 


L. W. ¥. Camraety, Brigadier-General, 
Commanding Gujranwala District Area. 
WAZIRABAD : ; 
April 22nd, 1919. 


No. 9. 


Whereas the Government of India has proclaimed 
Martial Law in the District of Gujrat and WHEREAS 
I have been appointed by the General Officer Command- 
ing, 2nd (Rawalpindi) Division; to administer the said 
Martial Law in that district. I make known to the inhabi- 
tants of the Gujrat District :-— 

1, That I am so appointed to enforce Law and Order 
and to guard the public safety. ° 

2. The loyal and law-abiding persons have nothing 
to fear from exercise of the said Martial Law. 

3. That the Regulations laid down in the proclamation, | 
dated 20th April 1919, by Major-General C. M. Dobell, 
C.M.G., D.S.0., Commanding 2nd (Rawalpindi) Division, 
will be enforced by me and any offence against those 
regulations will be dealt with and punished undor Martial 
Law. 

4, That all orders which may from time to time be 
issued by me under Martial Law must be obeyed during 
the period of such Martial Law and that any omission 
or neglect to obey such orders will be punished under 
Martial Law. 


L. W. Y. Campsriy, Brigadier-General, 
Commaniing Sialkot Brigade Military Area. 


WAZIRABAD = 
April 24th, 1919. 
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No. 10. 


Wuesxas I deem it expedient to ensure the safety of 
all railway telegraphs in the Gujrat District, I hereby 
issue the following orders :— 

1, The Civil Railway patrols already instituted by the 
Civil Power will continue until further notice. 

2. Each patrol will be furnished with a pass signed 
by the Leputy Commissioner, Assistant Commissioner, 
Gazetted Police Officer, Superintendent or Assistant 
Superintendent of Police, or a Magistrate, on which 
shall be stated in English and Urdu the number of 
persons in the patrol and the village or town from which 
furnished. Each Civil patrol will display a khaki armlet. 

3. On sighting any troops or police the headman of a 
Civil patrol will report to the Commander and produce 
the patrol pass for inspection. 

4, In the event of any damage or attempted damage 
to any railway or telegraph in the Gujrat District the 
nearest or any other town or village or towns or villages 
in the neighbourhood as may be selected by me will be 
visited forthwith by an armed force, and severe reprisals 
will be inflicted on persons and property of such town 
or village or towns or villages, 


L. W. Y. Campsetn, Brigadier-General, * 
Commanding Gujrat District Area. 


WaztpaBaD * 
April 24th, 1919. 


No. 11. 


Wuereas I deem it expedient to regulate and control 
all classes of coaching traffic in the districts of Gujrat, 
Gujranwala and Lyallpur, I hereby issue the following 
Orders under Martial Law :— 

1. All persons desirous of travelling by rail will first 
obtain a military pass under Martial Law unless they 
are—! 

(a) Military passengers on warrants, leave passes, 
ete. 


(6) Europeans or Anglo-Indians. 

(c) Servants of Ist class and 2nd class European or 
Anglo-Indian passengers when actually accom- 
panying their masters. 

(ad) Government employees on duty. 

2. Military passes under Martial Law may be obtained 
from the Civil or Military authorities at the following 
stations only :— 


Gujranwala. Chuhar Kana. 
Wazirabad. - Lyallpur. 
Gujrat. Sangla Hill. 
Lalamusa. Hafizabad. 
Malakwal. Shorkot Road. 


3. Any person found travelling in contravention of 
this Notice will be liable to punishment under Martial 
Law. 

4. Any person issuing a Railway ticket to a porson 
not authorised to travel by this Notice, ma be liable to 
punishment under Martial Law. 


L. W. Y. Camesetn, Brigadier. General, 
Commanding Sialkot Brigade 
' Martial Law Area. 
WAzIRABAD 3 
April 25th, 1919. 


No. 12. 


Wuereas I deem it expedient for the sake of the 
people themselves that they should not be exposed to 
the risk of disobeying my Orders through ignorance 
as to where they—my Orders—can be ascertained : 

Now Taereror: I give notice that copies of all Orders 
and Notices issued by me under Martial Law will be 
exhibited at the following places, houses or premises :— 

1. House of Doctor Dina Nath, Kutcheri Bazar. 

2. Shop of Harsa Singh, Rail Bazar.} 


VOL. V 


3. House of Khushabi Ram, Douglaspura. 

4, Shop of Hakim Nur Din, Bhawana Bazar. 

5. City Police Station. 

6. Clock Tower. 

7. Office of Mr. Ram Das, Chhakra, Kutcheri Bazar. 
8. Office of Sant Singh, Pleader, Kutcheri Bazar. 
9. Sadar Police Station. 

. Kutcheri Bazar—Entrance to Kutcheri. 

+ Old Grain Market. 

. New Grain Market. 

. Railway Station. 


G. C. Hopason, Lieut.-Col., 


for General Officer Commanding Sialkot 
‘Military Area and Gujrat, 


LYALLPUR : 
May, 7th, 1919. 


No. 13. 


Wnrerras the Government of India have proclaimed 
Martial Law in the District of Lyallpur and WHEREAS 
I have been appointed by the General Officer Command- 
ing, 2nd (Rawalpindi) Division, to administer the said 
Martial Law in that district, I make known to the inhabi- 
tants of the Lyallpur District— 

1, That I am so appointed to enforce Law and Order 
and to guard the public safety. 

2. That loyal and law-abiding persons! have nothing 
to fear from exercise of the said Martial Law. 

3. That the regulations laid down in the proclamation, 
dated 20th April 1919, by Major-General C. M. Dobell, 
C.M.G., D.S.0., Commanding 2nd (Rawalpindi) Division, 
will be enforced by me, and any offence against those 
regulations will be dealt with and punished under Martial 
Law. 

4. That all orders which may from time to time be 
issued by me under Martial Law must be obeyed during 
the period of such Martial Law, and that any omission 
or neglect to obey such orders will be punished under 
Martial Law. 


L. W. Y. Campsett, Brigadier-General, 


Commanding Stalkot Brigade 
Martial Law Area. 
WAzIRABAD : ; 
April 25th, 1919. 


No. 14. 


Wuenrzas I deem it expedient to ensure the safety of 
all canals, railways and telegraphs in the Lyallpur District, 
I hereby issue the following Orders :— 

1, The Civil Railway patrols already instituted by 
the Civil power will continue until further notice. 
~ 2. In the event of any damage or attempted damage 
to any canal, railway and telegraph in the Lyallpur 
District the nearest or any other town or village or towns 
or villages in the neighbourhocd as may be selected by 
me will be visited forthwith by an armed force, and 
severe reprisals will be inflicted on persons and property 
of such town or village or towns or villages. 


L. W. Y. Campsett, Brigadier-General, 
Commanding Sialkot Brigade Area. 
WaztRaBaD : 
April 25th, 1919. 


No. 16. 


By Virtue of the powers vested in me by Martial 
Law, I hereby direct that the proclamation, dated the 
20th April 1919, issued by Major-General Sir Charles 


_M, (Dobell, K.C.B., D.S.0., Commanding the 2nd 
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Rawalpindi) Division, shall be applied to the Civil Law No. 7, dated the 25th day of April 1919, be also 


istrict of Lyallpur. 


L. W. Y. Campsett, Brigadier-General, 


Commanding Sialkot Brigade Area, 
WaziRaBaD : 


April 25th, 1919, 


No.16. 


Wuereas by Notice “ B,” dated 18th April 1919, and 
Notice 3, dated 19th April 1919, issued under Martial 
Law, I forbid the inhabitants of the Municipality of 
Gujranwala and of certain portions of the Municipality 
of Wazirabad to leave the houses or buildings or com- 
pounds in which they then were between the hours of 
20.00 hours one day and 05.00 the next day : and WHERE- 
as since the promulgation of those orders the behaviour 
of the inhabitants of those Municipalities has been satis- 
factory, I hereby give notice that the above restrictions 
shall now be relaxed so far that they shall commence 
&t 22-00 hours instead of at 20.00 hours as heretofore. 
This order will come into force from the evening of the 
29th April 1919. Should any further misconduct arise 
in either Municipality the former restrictions will be 
re-imposed in that Municipality. : 


L. W. Y. Camesrxy, Brigadier-General, 


os Commanding Sialkot Brigade Area. 
WazreaBaD : 
April 29th, 1919. 


No. 17. 


' Wuergas it has been represented by the Deputy 
Commissioner of the Lyallpur District that it is in the 
interest of Government and of the inhabitants of the 
famine areas of the Bombay Presidency that persons 
connected with the grain traffic should be permitted 
special facilities for travel, I hereby give notice that 
military passes under Martial Law will be issued at the 
following stations in the Lyallpur District in addition 
to those laid down in notice under Martial Law No. 11, 
dated 25th April 1919 :-— 


Chak Jhumra. Toba Tek Singh. 
Risalawala, Jarranwala. 
Gojra. Tandlianwala, 


L, W. Y. Camppeiy, Brigadier-General, 
Commanding Sialkot Brigade Area, 
WAzIRABAD : 
April 30th, 1919. 


No. 18. 


Wueeeas it has been proved to my satisfaction that 
school boys formed a large portion of the crowds which 
committed offences on the 15th and 16th of April 1919 
in Gujrat: and WHERzEas it is necessary to control the 
movement of these and other school boys, therefore I 
hereby order the Area Officer, Gujrat Area, to hold roll- 
calla of the masters and boys of such schools in the Gujrat 
area at such times as he shall deem necessary. 


» L. W. Y¥. Campsett, Brigadier-General, 
Commanding Sialkot Brigade Area. 
WaziraBaD : 
April 30th, 1919. 
No. 19. 


Wuergas it has come to my notice that the inhabitants 
of the Lyallpur District habitually exhibit a lack of 
respect for Gazetted and Commissioned Civil and Military 
Officers, I therefore now direct that Notice under Martial 


made applicable to the Lyallpur District. 
L,'W. Y. Campsetn, Brigadier-General, 


Commanding Sialkot Brigade Area. 
WaziraBaD: 
April 30th, 1919. 
No. 20. 
Cancelled. 
No. 21, 


Wnereas I deem it expedient, I order, that as long as 
Martial Law is in force in the Lyallpur District, the 
undermentioned persons will not move outside the 
boundaries of their villages without a permit from the 
Superintendent of Police :— 


1, Teja Singh, son of Lal Singh, Chak No. 75 R. B. 

2. Kishan Singh, son of Mangal Singh, Chak No. 103 
R. B. 

3. Gurbachan Singh, son of Hira Singh, Chak No. 95 
R. B. 

4, Mihan Singh, son of Hira Singh, Chak No. 95 R. B. 

5. Chanda Singh, son of Jawahar Singh, Chak No. 99 
R.B. 

6. Maghar Singh, son of Boota Singh, Chak No. 71 
R.B. 

7. Pir Bakhsh, son of Jodha, Chak No. 136 G. B. 

8. Bela Singh, son of Amar Singh, Chak No. 44. G. B. 

9. Sarmukh Singh, son of Ram Singh, Chak No. 257 
R. B. 

10. Prem Singh, son of Pal Singh, Chak No. 75 R. B. 

11. Munsha Singh, son of Ishar Singh, Chak No. 14 
U.C.C. 

12. Sewa Singh, son of Hazara Singh, Chak No. 200. 


G. C. Hopason, Lieut.-Col., 

‘ Commanding Lyallpur Area, 
LYALLPUR 

April 26th, 1919. 


No. 22. 


Wuenreas I deem it expedient in the interests of the 
administration of Martial Law that my Notices under 
Martial Law Nos. 1 and 7 shall be made applicable to 
the Civil District of Gujrat ; therefore I now direct that 
the orders contained in these Notices shall be applied 
to and enforced in the Gujrat District subject to such 
variations as may be necessitated by local circumstances 
and approved of by the Area Officers of that District. 


L. W. Y. Campsett, Brigadier-General, 


Commanding Sialkot Brigade Area. 
WazirazaD : 


May 2nd, 1919. 


No. 23, 


Wuereas I deem it expedient for the better adminis- 
tration of Martial Law that Area Officers shall be appoint- 
ed throughout the districts of Gujrat, Gujranwala and 
Lyallpur, therefore I now divide the said districts into 
the following areas to be controlled by the Officer named 
against each :— 


Gujrat District. 


Gujrat Area, comprising the Tahsils of Gujrat and 
Kharian : Area Officer, Lieutenant-Colonel L, A. Browne, 
37th Dogras. 

Malakwal Area, comprising the Tahsil. of Phalia: Area 
Officer, Lieutenant-Colonel J. D. Grat, V.C., 3-llth 
Gurkha Rifles. 
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Gujranwala District. 

Gujranwala Area, comprising the Gujranwala Tahsil : 
Arca Officer, Lieutenant-Colonel A. J. O’Brien, C.1.E., 
C.B.E., LC.S., Deputy Commissioner, Gujranwala Dis- 
trict. 

Chuhar Kana Area, comprising the Tahsils of Khangah 
Dogran and Sharakpur : Area Officer, Mr. B. N. Bosworth- 
Smith, I.C.S., Joint Deputy Commissioner, Gujranwala 
District. 

Hafizabad Area, comprising the Hafizabad Tahsil : 
ros Officer, Captain W. J. Cole, Supply and Transport 

rps. : 

Wazirabad Area, comprising the Wazirabad Tahsil : 
Area Officer, Major C. W. J. Smith, D. 8. 0., 2-54th 
Sikhs F, F. 


Lyallpur District. 
Lyallpur Area, comprising the whole Civil District 
- sof Lyallpur: Area Officers, Mr. G. F. deMontmorency, 
I.C.8., Deputy Commissioner, Lyallpur District, and 
Lieutenant-Colonel G.C. Hodgson, D.S.0., 3-34th Sikh 
Pioneers. 
L. W. Y. Campseny, Brigadier-General, 


Commanding Sialkot Brigade Area. 
WazieaBaD: 
May 2nd, 1919. 


No. 24. 

Wueezas it has beon brought to my notice that the 
rates for food-stuffs in Khanki are excessive and that 
the shop-keepers are in the habit of adulterating such 
food-suffs I hereby direct that the Officer Commanding 
the troops at Khanki shall once a week fix the rates of all 
food-stuffs in consultation with the local Civil authorities, 
and that any shop-kecper who shall demand prices in 
excess of these rates or who shall refuse to sell at these 
rates, or who may be found to have adulterated any 
articles of food-stuffs will be punished for an offence 
under Martial Law. 


L. W. Y. Campsett, Brigadier-General, 


Comma nding Sialkot Brigade Area. 
WaztraBaD: 
May Sth, 1919. 


No. 25, 

Wuereas I deem it expedient I hereby order that 
Zafar Ali Khan, Jat Janjuah, son of Saraj Din, of the 
village of Karamabad, situated in Wazirabad Tahsil, 
Gujranwala District, shall not move outside the boundary 
of the village of Karamab&d so long as Martial Law 
shall exist in the Gujranwala District without a permit 

from me or from a person authorised by me to issue the 
same. 


L. W. Y. Campsey, Brigadier-General, 


Commanding Sialkot Brigade Area. 
WAZIRABAD : 


May 5th, 1919. 


No. 26. 


Wuereas it has been proved to my satisfaction that 
the destruction of Government and private property in 
Gujranwala, Gujrat and Lyallpur Districts during the 
present disturbances has been largely the work of school 
boys, and WHEREAS I deem such action on their part 
to be due to a lack of instruction in discipline and respect 
for authority, I hereby direct that at all places in these 
districts where there are Area Officers or Officer Com- 
manding Troops, school boys together with their masters 
shall be paraded once daily or more often as such Officers 
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consider desirable for the purpose of inculcating discipline 
and respect for authority. 


L. W. Y. CampBety, Brigadier-General, 
Commanding Sialkot Brigade Area. 
WazrraBaD : 
May 5th, 1919. 


Martial Law Instruction Roll. 


With reference to Notice under Martial Law No. 26 
the General Officer Commanding Sialkot Brigade directs 
that whenever a Union Jack is obtainable it should be 
erected at a suitable spot and the school boys together 
with their Masters should be made to Salaam it at every 
parade with a view to inculcating a sense of respect for 
the British Flag as an emblem of the King-Emperor. 
The General Officer Commanding specially directs that 
School masters and school boys be instructed that it 
is the privilege of persons in the Army, Navy and Police 
only to salute, all other persons showing their respect 
by raising their hats or salaaming according to their 
nationality. It is probable that a Union Jack will be 
forthcoming on command from any town. 


T. P. WHEATLY, 
for Major Commanding Sialkot 
Military Area; &c., Gujrat, 
WAZIRABAD ! c 
May 6th, 1919. 


No. 27. 


Wuereas it has been shown to my satisfaction that 
the attitude of the inhabitants of Gujranwala towards 
Europeans has decreased in respect, and WHEREAS this 
is in contravention of my Notice under Martial Law 
No. 7, dated 22nd April 1919, I now order that as a 
punishment the restrictions regarding booking of passen- 
gers from Gujranwala and from the stations of Eminabad 
and Kamoki to the South and Rahwali and Ghakkar 
on the North, which were relaxed to-day, the 5th instant, 
shall be again imposed on these stations for a further 
period of 14 days from this date. 


L. W. Y. Camppewn, Brigadéer-General, 


Commanding Sialkot Brigade Area. 
WaziraBaD : 
May 8th, 1919. 
No, 28, 


Wiuerzas I understand that a large number of people 
concerned in the riots at Gujranwala have left the City 
and are hiding themselves elsewhere: it is notified for 
information that if such persons do not return immediately 
their property or the property of their fathers or their 
nearest relations will be considered confiscated, 


A. J. O’Brren, Lieut.-Col., 
Area Officer. 


No, 29. 

Wueneas I understand that a large number of people 
concerned in the riots at Wazirabad and Hafizabad have 
left those Cities and are hiding themselves elsewhere, it 
is now notified for information that if such persons do 
not return immediately, their property or the property 
of their fathers or of their nearest relations will be liable 
to confiscation, 


L. W. Y. Campse.t, Brigadier-General, 
Commanding Sialkot Brigade Area. 
WaziraBap : 


May 8th, 1919. 
2x2 
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Martiat Law Novices. 


No. 30. 


WuEnEAS it has come to my notice that certain persons 
act prejudicially to good Government by refusing to 
sell goods to persons who tender notes in payment, and 
further that certain persons are deducting a certain 
discount from the face value of Currency Notes which 
are legal tender to the full value inscribed on them: Now 
therefore, I order— 

1. That Notes are legal tender and their value is the 
value printed on the faces of the Notes. 

2. That no person shall deduct discount from any 
Note when cashing it. : 

3. That no person shall refuse to accept in notes the 
value of goods bought. 

Any one found contravening these orders shall be 
liable to be punished under Martial Law. 


L. W. Y. Campsewn, Brigadier-General, 
‘ Commanding Sialkot Brigade Area. 
WazrraBAD : 
May 8th, 1919. 


No. 31. 

Wuenzas it has come to my knowledge that in certain 
districts of this Area merchants are selling their existing 
stock and not replenishing it; and that other merchants 
are hiding their stock or holding it in hopes of rise in 
price: Now therefore I order for the public welfare that 
merchants, shall not allow their stock to be depleted 
but shall replenish it in all cases and continue selling as 
usual nor shall they hide nor withhold their stock. Any 
one contravening this Order will be arrested and punished 
under Martial Law. 


L. W. Y. Campsew, Brigadier-General, 
Commanding Sialkot Brigade Area. 
WazipaBaD : 
May 9th, 1919. 
No. 32. 
Unt further orders no Sadhu will be permitted to 
leave Gujrat City without the permission of the Superin- 
tendent of Police, Gujrat. 


L. 8. Browne, Lieut.-Col., 


Area Officer, Gujrat. 
Guspat: 


May 2nd, 1919, 


No.,33, 


Wuenzas it has been proved to my satisfaction that 
School boys formed a large portion of the crowds which 
committed offences on 15th and 16th April 1919 in the 
Gujrat Area, and WuERzas I consider it expedient to 
control the movements of these school boys, I therefore 
order that the students of the following schools shall 
attend roll-calls as noted below, with their School- 
masters :— 

Gujrat, 
Government High School. 
Zamindara High School. 
Kidar Nath High School. 
Sanatan Dharm High School. 


(1) Roll-calls will be held at 06.30, 12.00, 18.30 
hours daily on the District Board fair ground. 

(2) Ist Roll-call will be held at 06.30 hours on 6th 
May 1919. 

(3) If any boy is absent without proper cause his 
father will attend in his place. 

(4) Only those school boys living in the Gujrat City 
and within 4 mile thereof will attend the 
roll-call at 18.30 hours. 


Those living further away are exempt. 


All School-masters will attend. 


(5) Lists of School-masters and school boys will be 
submitted to Area Officer, Gujrat, before 
19.00 hours, 5th instant. 


Jalalpur Jatlan, 
Arya Samaj School. 
The same rules hold for this School as for Gujrat with 
the following exceptions :— 
(1) List of School-masters and school boys will reach 
Area Officer by 19.00 hours on 6th instant. 
(2) The first roll-call will be held at 12.00 hours 10th 
May 1919, at the Thana, 
(3) In the absence of a British Officer the roll-calls 
will be taken by the President of the Municipal 


Committee. 
L. S&S Browns, Lieut.-Col., 
Area Officer, Gujrat. 
Gusrats 
May 3rd, 1919. 


No. 34, 


WuEREAs it has been brought to my notice that the 
Nirakh rates of Sugar, Meat.and Milk in the Municipality 
of Gujrat have greatly risen, and having due consideration 
to the supplies available I therefore order that from Ist 
May 1919 till further orders the Nirakh rates shall be 
those prevalent on 13th April 1919 or as may be decided 
from time to time. 

Any shop-keeper who shall demand a higher rate than 
as laid cove or who shall refuse to sell ‘at those rates, 
articles of food in his possession for the purpose of trading 
shall be deemed guilty of an offence inde Martial Law, 
be arrested and punished accordingly. 

The Civil authorities of Gujrat will take steps to make 
public the Nirakh-nama abovementioned. 


L. 8. Brownz, Lieus.-Col., 


§ Area Officer, Gujrat. 
GusratT: 


May 1st, 1919. 


No. 35. 

Wuereas it is now considered desirable that bullock 
carts and animals with their drivers be allowed to travel 
by night to bring produce into cities to replenish lowering 
food-stock, with regard to the hot weather and inability 
to travel in the day time, now therefore, Notice under 
Martial Law No. 16 is allowed to lapse, but will, should 
any misbehaviour be noted on the part of citizens or 
towns-people, be immediately re-enforced in the cities 
and towns in which it is now enforced. 


J. T. Conzert, Lieut.-Col., 
Officer Commanding Sialkot Brigade 
Martial Law Area. 
Gusrat: 
May 15th, 1919. 


No. 36. bs 


Wuereas for the furtherance of the public safety the 
Lieutenant-Governor concurs that the movements of 
legal practitioners be restricted ; Now, therefore, I order 
that no legal practitioner whose ordinary place of busi- 
ness is outside the Sialkot Brigade Martial Law Area and 
Gujrat will enter that Area without the permission of 
re Administrator, Martial Law, Lahore Divisional 

ea 

J. T. Cortert, Lieut,-Col., 


Officer Commanding Sialkot Brigade 


Martial Law Area and Gujrat. 
WaziraBaD : 


May 16th, 1919. 
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No. 37. 


Wuenezas it has been proved to my satisfaction that 
the inhabitants of the Silakot Brigade Military Arca 
and Gujrat have shown themselves with few exceptions 
(and these have been punished accordingly) amenable 
to Martial Law ; Now, therefore, I, by the powers vested 
in me by the General Officer Commanding, 2nd (Rawal- 
pindi) Division, do cancel Notices under Martial Law 
referring to— 

. Nirakh Ratcs. 
. Night Passes. 
Two men walking abreast. 
. Notice No, 6. 
Notice No. 7. 
. Notice No. 11. 
. Notice No. 18. 
. Notice No. 24. 
. Notice No. 26. 
10. Notice No, 27. 

The aforesaid inhabitants must not consider this 
step as a weakening of Martial Law but only as a relaxing, 
and should clearly understand that should misbehaviour 
on their part be again noted these restrictions will be 
again still more strictly imposed than hitherto. 


CONHSAP Ye 


J. T. Cortert, Lieut.-Col., 


Officer Commanding, Sialkot Brigade 
Martial Law Area. 
WazimaBaD: ; 


May 18th, 1919. 


No. 38. 


As a complete list of occupiers or owners of all buildings 
in the Municipal Area of Gujranwala under my Command 
is to be prepared : 

Now THEREFORE, by virture of the powers vested in 
me by Martial Law, I issue the following Orders :— 

1, The entite arca has been divided into 7 Blocks. 

2. Each block has been put in charge of a Patwari 
(separate) to prepare the required list. 

3. It will be the duty of the Patwari to give 24 hours’ 
previous General Notice to the occupiers and owners of 
the particular part or locality of his block which he pro- 
poses to do each day. 

4. It will be the duty of each occupier or owner of the 
house or area in the locality about which a General Notice 
has been issued to be present in person or by proxy 
at his place and cause to be furnished to the Patwari 
on his arrival the following information :— 

(i) His name, occupation and full address. 
(si) Annual rent of the house or part of the house or 
of the area occupied by him. 

(iii) If a house or part of a house or area is occupied 
by the owner or is occupied free of rent he 
will state the annual rental value of the same, 
having regard to the cost of the building and 
the rent prevailing in the locality. 

(iv) Furnish any other information necessary for 

‘i the correct preparation of the required list. 

I WARN ALL CONCERNED that failure to comply with 
this Order or to furnish wrong information will result in 
severe punishment under Martial Law. 


J. T. Cortert, Lieut.-Col., 
Commanding Sialkot Brigade 
Martial Law Area. 
Wazipabap: 
May 18th, 1919. 


No. 39. 

Wuerzas I have noticed to my satisfaction that 
“Thikri Pahras” on railways have done their duty 
thoroughly and Wuerzas I consider the weather to be 
tunsuitable for Civil patrols; Now therefore do I eancel 


Notice under Martial Law No. 10. Patrols are no longer 
required to be furnished by villages, towns and cities 
adjacent to the railways and canals, but still should 
any damage be done in future to railways or canals I 
will hold the neighbouring villages, towns or cities res- 
ponsible, and will punish their inhabitants under the 
powers vested in me by Martial Law. 


J. T. Corrert, Lieut.-Col., 
Officer Commanding, Sialkot Brigade 
Martial Law Area. 
WaziRaBaD: 


May 19th, 1919. 


No. 40. 


Wuerzas it has been represented to me that the good 
behaviour of the citizens of Gujrat warrants a relaxing 
of Martial Law; Now, therefore, do I cancel Martial 
Law No. 22, but with the assurance that should the said 
citizens be again guilty of misbehaviour more stringent 
Notices will be enforced. 


J. T. Conuerr, Lieut.-Col., 


Commanding Sialkot Brigade 
Martial Law Area. 
WazipaBaD = 


May 19th, 1919. 


No. 41. “ 


WueErEAs two students of over 14 years of age failed to 
salam to me on 16th instant, thereby contravening 
“Notice under Martial Law No. 7,” and WHEREAS it 
now transpires that they gave me thcir wrong names and 
addresses, I hereby direct that all students of over 14 
years of age of the— 


(1) Municipal Board School, Uyallpur, 
(2) Arya School, Lyallpur, 

(3) Sanatan Dharm School, Lyallpur, 
(4) Government High School, Lyallpur, 


shall parade in front of my office in the Public Library 
at 08-00 (eight) hours daily until the two offenders are 
given up, or failing this until such time as I consider 
necessary. They will be accompanied by a School-master 
from each school, and will march past a Union Jack, 
which will be erected in front of my office, and salam 
to it as they pass, under the supervision of an officer 
appointed by me. 

The School-master, accompanying the boys of each 
school, will bring with him daily a nominal roll of all the 
boys of over 14 years of age at his school, signed as cor- 
rect by the Head-master, and showing, against the name 
of each absentee from the parade, the reason for his 
absence. These parades will commence from Monday, 
19th instant. 


G. C. Hopason, Lieut.-Col., 
Commanding Lyallpur Area. 


No. 42. 


In continuation of Notice under Martial Law No. 37, 
Notice under Martial Law No. 10 is hereby cancelled. 


J. T. Cogiert, Lieut.-Col., 


Officer Commanding, Sialkot Brigade 
@ Martial Law Area. 
AZIRABAD : 


May 22nd, 1919. 


No. 43. 


Wuepeas the grass on roadsides and in plantations, 
public gardens and public places in the Civil Stations of 
Lyallpur is required for the use of cavalry horses ; 


. 
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T hereby direct that no person may cut grass or graze 
cattle, sheep or goats within this limit of the Civil station 
on the areas mentioned above. Any person disobeying 
order will be dealt with under Martial Law. 


G. F. Hopeson, Lieut.-Col., 
Commanding Lyallpur Area. 
LYALLPUR : 
May 22nd, 1919. Z 


No. 44. 

Wueneas it has come to my notice that many Afghans 
have been taught that orders under Martial Law cannot be 
lightly disobeyed, I am pleased to discontinue the parade 
at my office of the school boys of certain schools (Order 
under Martial Law Notice No. 41) with effect from 
Sunday, 25th instant. 

” G. F. Hopason, Lieut.-Col., 
& Commanding Lyallpur Area. 


LyYALLPur : 
May 23rd, 1919. 


No. 45. 


Wuereas it has come to my Notice that many Afghans 
are at present in the Tahsil of Hafizabad ; and WHEREAS 


I deem it necessary for the furtherance of public safety 
that their movements be controlled ; Now tlierefore, I 
order that all Afghans must report at once to the Assis- 
tant Superintende,.t of Police, Hafizabad, and without 
permission from the Officer Commanding Troops, and 
Assistant Superintendent of Police, they will not leave 
that District. 

J. T. Cortetr, Lieut.-Col., 

Commanding Stalkot Brigade 

Martial Law Area, 


WAZIRABAD : t 


May 26th, 1919. 
No. 46. 

WueEreEas the Government of India has proclaimed 
Martial Law at an end in Wazirabad, Gujranwala and 
Lyallpur, with the eXception of the railways: therefore 
I now order that the proclamation dated the 20th April 
1919 be withdrawn, and that all Notices issued under 
Martial Law and posted in the City be taken down. 


J. T. Conterr, Lieut.-Col., 


Officer Commanding, Sialkot Brigade 
Martial Law Area. 
WaziIRaBAD = 


June 10th, 1919. 


Martial Law Instructions issued in the Sialkot Brigade Area and Gujrat District. 
Instructions for guidance of officers administering Martial Law. 


> The Form 5 Martial Law issued to all concerned is to 
be adhered to and a return to be sent in every time an 
offence is tried under Martial Law, so as to reach the 
Administrator of Martial Law, care of Brigade Head- 
quarters, Wazirabad, as soon as possible. Column 6, 
statement of witnesses and of accused need not be 
filled up. 

All persons arrested must be dealt with as follows :— 

1. By summary court, Form 5, for offences not 
deserving of death. 

The punishments to be inflicted are— 

(a) Rigorous Imprisonment up to two years. 
(b) Fine not exceeding Rs. 1,000. 
(c) Whipping not exceeding 30 lashes. 

Any sentence may be combined. 

In all cases immediate action should be taken and 
punishment inflicted on the spot. 

In cases of imprisonment the offender or offenders 
are to be handed over to the nearest jail or lock-up with 
the prescribed order of committal, Form 3. 

2. By Special Tribunal Court for offences deserving of 
greater punishment that those empowered by 1. 

Attention is drawn to Martial Law Instruction No. 2, 
dated 21st April 1919. 


C. W. J. Satu, Major, 


Administrator of Martial Law, 
‘ Gujranwala District. 
April 21st, 1919. 


StatkoT BrigADE AREA AND GuJRAT. 
Martial Law Instruction No. 2. 


Memorandum to Officers Commanding Units and 
Detachnients, Police Officers and Magistrates. 

(1) In order to prevent the occurrence of regrettable 
incidents, it must be clearly understood that the exis- 
tence of Martial Law neither necessitates nor justifies 
the committal of excesses either in— 

(a) The maintenance of order. 

(b) In enforcing obedience to Martial Law Regula- 
tions. 

(c) In the infliction of punishment. 


(2) The guiding principle to be borne in mind is that 
the force required in (a) and (b) and the ensuing punish- 
ment should never exceed the necessities of the case. 

(3) The punishment of whipping in particular, whilst 
probably the most efficacious and convenient method of 
summarily dealing with most minor breaches of Martial 
Law Regulations, requires tact and commonsense in its 
infliction. Under no circumstances should an old or 
feeble man be flogged, and the social status of the 
offender also needs consideration. x 

(4) It cannot be too clearly impressed upon all ranks 
that the temporary supersession of the ordinary process 
of Civil Law by the introduction of Martial Law does 
not mean that justice ceases to-be administered ; on the 
contrary, the suspension of the usual safeguards makes 
it doubly imperative that all concerned should bear in 
mind that it is incumbent on them to sce that justice, 
and not irresponsible violence, is administered. 

(5) When in any case Officers or Magistrates acting 
on my behalf are doubtful as to the suitable punishment 
to be inflicted, the case can always be remanded and the 
question referred to me by express telegram or telephone. 

(6) Nothing in the above is to be read as weakening 
the hands of those responsible for strictly maintaining 
good order and enforcing Martial Law Regulations. 


L. W. Y. CampsBe.n, Brigadier-General, 


. Commanding, Gujranwala District. 
WaziRaBAD : 


April 21st, 1919. : 5 


S1aLKoT BricaDE MILITARY AREA AND Gusrat District. 
Martial Law Instruction No. 3. 


I am directed by the General Officer Commanding, 
Sialkot Brigade, to issue the following instructions for 
the guidance of all officers, Civil and Military, in the 
Gujrat, Gujranwala ond Lyallpur Districts, 

1. With reference to the Proclamation, dated 20th 
April 1919, by the General Officer Commanding, 2nd 
(Rawalpindi) Division, paragraph 18, the following have 
been given powers by the Local Government to dispose 
of offences summarily under Martial Law :— 


Lieutenant-Colonel A. J. O’Brien, C.LE., C.B.E., 
D.C., Gujranwala. 
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Mr. B. N. Bosworth-Smith, Joint D.C., Gujranwala. 
Mr. F. B. Wace, Assistant Commissioner, Gujranwala. 
Mr: H. S. Williamson, D.C., Gujrat. - 


2. The following military officers have been given the 
above powers by the General Officer Commanding, 
Sialkot Brigade :— 

Captain J. S. L. Ewing, M.C., 19th Lancers, 

Captain T. P. Wheatly, Ist Garrison Bn., Yorkshire 
Regiment. 

Captain W. J. Cole, Supply and Transport Corps. 

3. The General Officer Commanding, Sialkot Brigade, 
hereby appoints the following as Area Officers under 
paragraph 18 of the proclamation referred to :— 

Gujranwala District— 

Gujranwala Area—Lieutenant-Colonel A. J. O’Brien, 
C.LE., C.B.E., D.C., Gujranwala. 

Chuharkana—Mr. B. N. Bosworth-Smith, Joint 
D. C., Gujranwala District. 

Sangla Hill—Captain W. J. Cole, Supply and Trans- 
port Corps. 

Wazirabad—Major C. W. J. Smith, D.S.0., Adminis- 
trator, Martial Law, Sialkot Brigade Military 
Area and Gujranwala District. 


Gujrat District— 
Gujrat—Colonel L. S. Brown, 37th Dogras. 
Lala Musa—Major W. E. Beazley, 37th Dogras. 
Malakwal—Lieutenant-Colonel J. D. Grant, V.C., 
3-11th Gurkha Rifles. 


4. The normal procedure will be that all offences against 
Martial Law will be referred to and disposed of by Area 
Officers who will either try offenders by Summary Court 
or remand them for trial by Special Tribunal Courts. 

Summary powers should be used frecly, and offenders 
remanded for trial by Special Tribunal Courts only in 
the most serious cases. Such cases will be handed over 
to.the Civil or Police authorities for further investiga- 
tion and this action noted in Form 5 and submitted to 
his Office. i 

5. Should it be deemed impracticable in the interests of 
Martial Law to bring offenders before an Area Officer, 
they may be disposed of by any of the officers mentioned 
in paragraph 18 of the above mentioned proclamation, 
but Officers other than Field Officers, Area Officers, or 
officers specially nominated to dispose of offences sum- 
marily under Martial Law will use their summary powers 
only after reference to a Field Officer, Area Officer or 
officers so nominated. 

6. The officers appointed as Area Officers and officers 
nominated as having special powers to dispose of offences 
summarily under Martial Law in the Lyallpur District 
will be notified hereafter. 

7. No officers other than those mentioned in the pre- 
ceding paragraphs or who may hereafter be nominated 


by the Local Government or the General Officer Com-~ 


manding, Sialkot Brigade, have summary powers to deal 
with offences under Martial Law. 

8. Officers authorised to dispose of offences summarily 
under Martial Law can only inflict the punishments laid 
down in paragraph 16 of the above mentioned Proclama- 
tion. If a heavier punishment is deemed necessary, the. 
offenders must be remanded for trial by a Special Tribunal 
Court. 

9. All ranks are justified in using such force as is neces- 
sary, including the taking of life, to quell disorder or 
to protect Government or private property, but once 
such necessity has passed, %.e., when offenders have 
been arrested, they can only be tried and punished by 
Summary Courts or Special Tribunal Courts. 

10. The special attention of officers authorised to 
dispose of offences summarily under Martial Law is 
invited to “ Martial Law Instruction No. 2,” dated 
April 21st, 1919, from the General Officer Commanding 
Gujranwala District. 

11. The following Martial Law Forms will be used :— 

(t) Form 3 A for committal to imprisonment to 
jail after sentence, : 


(6) Form ‘ A for temporary committal prior to 
trial. 
(c) Form 5 for record of trials. 


An offender need not be committed temporarily to 
jail prior to trial if he can be retained with a Military 
guard. 

In Form 3 A the words “imprisonment with hard 
labour ” will be deleted and the words “Rigorous Im- 
prisonment ” substituted. 

Form 5 will be submitted to this Office as soon as a 
case has been disposed of by a Summary Court. 

The counterfoil of Forms 3 A and 4 A will be submitted 
to this Office when no longer required. 

All the above Forms have been or will shortly be issued 
to Area and other officers mentioned in this instruction. 
Any further copies required may be had on application 
to this Office. 

12. Officers holding Summary Court will take the oath 
laid down for Summary Courts Martial, and, if necessary, 
the interpreter’s oath. Evidence will be taken on oath 
or affirmation and a very brief precis of evidence and 
accused’s statement will be submitted on or with a 
Form 5. 


C. W. J. Switn, Major, 
Administrator of Martial Law, Sialkot Brigade, 
Military Area and Gujrat District. 
April 25th, 1919. 


SracKot BricapE MILITARY AREA AND GugRaT. 


Martial Law Instruction No. 4. 


With reference to Martial Law Notice No. 11, dated the 
25th April 1919, the following instructions are issued for 
the better control of all classes of coaching traffic in the 
Gujrat, Gujranwala and Lyallpur Districts :— 

1. The following persons only are permitted to book 
by lst, 2nd, inter, or 3rd class from stations in the above 
Districts :— 

(a) Military passengers on warrants, leave passes, 
etc. 
(6) Europeans and Anglo-Indians. 

‘(c) Servants of Ist and 2nd class European and 
Anglo-Indian passengers when actually accom- 
panying their masters. 

(d) Government Employees on Duty, 
(e) Persons having Military Railway Passes. 

2. Application for Military Passes under Martial Law 
will be made to the Civil and Military authorities at the 
following stations only :— 


Gujranwala. Chuharkana, 
Wazirabad. Lyallpur. 
Gujrat. Shorkot Road. 
Lala Musa. Sangla Hill. 
Malakwal. Hafizabad, 


And any stations that may be published hereafter. 

3. The authorities mentioned in paragraph 2 above will 
normally issue passes for bookings from the above stations 
only, but they may at their discretion issue passes per- 
mitting the holder to book from an intermediate station ; 
their discretion should however be used sparingly. 

4, The issue of a pass does not guarantee the holder 
a ticket or seat on a train. These matters are contPolled 
by the Railway Authorities in accordance with the accom- 
modation available. 

5. Booking clerks will record— 

(a) Date and number of all tickets issued. 
(b) The number of the Military Pass on which issued. 
(c) The name of persons to whom issued. 


This record will be checked from time to time by the 
authority issuing passes at that station. 

6. A person found travelling from a station in the 
Districts named and contrary to the orders contained in 
paragraph 1 of this instruction will be detained, his case 
investigated, after which he will be permitted to proceed 
or will be dealt with under Martial Law according to 
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circumstances. Persons travelling without tickets will 
he similarly dealt with. 

7. When a person is found travelling contrary to the 
orders contained in paragraph 1 of this instruction, his 
name, the date of his railway ticket, if any, and the 
name of the station from which issued will be forwarded 
to this office at once for investigation. 

8. Any booking clerk or other person found issuing 
tickets to travellers other than those mentioned-in para- 
graph 1 of this instruction will be punished for an offence 
against Martial Law Regulations. 


C. W. J. Sura, Major, 


53 Administrator, Martial Law, 
Sialkot Brigade Military Area and Gujrat. 


WaziraBaD : 
April 25th, 1919. 


Martial Law Instruction No. 5. 


1. With reference to Martial Law Instruction No. 3, 
paragraph 6, the General Officer Commanding, Sialkot 
Brigade, hereby appoints the following to be Area Officers 
in the Lyallpur Civil District :-— 

Mr. G. F. deMontmorency, I.C.S., D. C., Lyallpur 
District. 

Lieutenant-Colonel G. C. Hodgson, D.S.O., 3-34th 
Sikh Pioneers. 


2. With reference to Martial Law Instruction No. 3, 
paragraph 1, Major W. E. Beazley, 37th Dogras, having 
left the Gujrat District, the Lala Musa Area ceases to 
exist. Lala Musa will henceforward be included in the 
Gujrat Area. 

T. P. Waeatty, Captain, 


for Major, Administrator, Martial Law, 
Sialkot Brigade Military Area and Gujrat. 


WAzIRABAD : 
April 30th, 1919. 


Martial Law Instruction No. 6. 


.1. The following instructions are issued for.the guid- 

ance of officers issuing railway passes, but are not to be 

_Tead as tying the hands of such officers. Each case 
must be judged on its merits. 

2. The following may be regarded as suspicious charac- 
ters :— 

(a) Sadhus. 
(b) Fakirs. 
(c) Arya Samaj School-masters. 

3. Pleaders should be regarded as suspicious charac- 
ters unless they can prove that they are travelling to 
attend a case in court the date of which is actually fixed. 

4. Residents of disturbed areas need not be regarded 
as suspicious characters unless there are qualifying 
circumstances, 

5. In ofder to restrict the numbers of travellers to 
the accommodation available, the fewer the trains that 
are running the stricter should be the standard of quali- 
fication for railway passes. 

6. It is at present undesirable to have more movement 
than is necessary in affected areas. Applications for 
railway passes should only be considered when good 
reasons are given. 

7. The chief object of the restriction is to prevent the 
movement of suspicious characters. 


T. P. Waeatty, Captain, a 


for Major, Administrator, Martial Law, 
Sialkot Brigade Military Area and Gujrat. 


WAzIRABAD: Fi 
April 30th, 1919, 


Martial Law Instruction No. 7. 
(Ref. Martial Law Instruction No. 3.) 


Under orders from Punjab Government it is necessary 
to lay down the boundaries of areas. Paragraph No. 3 
of the above instruction is therefore caricelled and the fol- 
lowing substituted. 

3. The General Officer Commanding, Sialkot Brigade, 
hereby appoints the following as Area Officers under 
paragraph 18 of the proclamation referred *to:— 

Gujranwala District— 


Gujranwala Tahsil—Lieutenant-Colonel. A. J., 
O’Brien, C.LE., C.B.E., D. C., Gujranwala. 
Khangah Dogran, Sharakpur Tahsils—Mr. B. N. 

Bosworth-Smith, I.C.S., Joint D. C., Gujranwala. 
Hafizabad Tahsil—Captain W. J. Cole, Supply and 
Transport 
Wazirabad Tahsil—Major C. W. J. Smith, D.8.0., 
2-54th Sikhs (F. F.) 

Gujrat District— 

Gujrat and Kharian Tahsils—Lieutenant-Colonel 
Browne, 37th Dogras. 

Phalia Tahsil—Lieutenant-Colonel J. D. Grant, 
V.C., 3-11th Gurkha Rifles. 

Lyallpur District— 

Joint Area Officers for whole Civil Area, Lyallpur— 
Lieutenant-Colonel G. C. Hodgson, D.S.0., 3-34th 
Sikh Pioneers.—Mr. G. F. deMontmorenoy, I.C.S., 
D. C., Lyallpur. 


Add the following to paragraph 4, sub-paragraph 1 :— 


“ An exception is made to this in the case of Captain 
J. W. Cole, Supply and Transport Corps, and 
Captain J. S. L. Ewing, M.C., 19th Lancers, who 
will similarly dispose of cases in any area through 
which they may be travelling, without reference 
to the Area Officer concerned. Paragraph No. 
6 is now cancelled. 


C. W. J. Sure, Major, 
Administrator, Martial Law, 
Sialkot Brigade Military Area and Gujrat. 
2nd May 1919. 


Martial Law Instruction No. 8. 


1. Considerable uncertainty still appears to exist 
regarding the restrictions on coaching traffic. This 
appears to be due to the fact that the restrictions laid- 
down in North-Western Railway booking restrictions 
Notice No. 1 (revised) and No. 3 apply to intermediate 
and 3rd class passengers only, whereas Martial Law 
Instruction No. 4, dated 20th April 1919, applies to Ist 
and 2nd class Indian passengers in addition, but can 
only be enforced in the Gujrat, Gujranwala and Lyallpur 
districts which comprise the area under the General 
Officer Commanding, Sialkot Brigade, for the Adminis- 
tration of Martial Law. 

2. The restrictions laid down operate ag follows :— 

Ist and 2nd class bookings— 


(a) Indian passengers may book from any station 
outside the three districts named in paragraph 
1, through or into those districts without 
first obtaining a permit, but at the firat check- 
ing station inside any of those districts they 
will be provided with a railway pass to their - 
destination in or through those districts, or 
will be returned back. 

(b) Passengers desiring to book from a station inside 
the districts named in paragraph 1 to any 
station inside or outside those districts must 
first obtain a railway pass. 


Inter. and 3rd class bookings— 

(a) Passengers may book from any station on the 
North-Western Railway not Railway Special 
Notice No. 1 (revised) through the restricted 
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areas named in that Notice to any station 
beyond those restricted areas without first 
obtaining a railway pass but on reaching the 
first checking station in any of the areas so 
named they must be given a railway pass to 
carry them through the areas, or bo turned 
back. : 

(b) Passengers wishing to book from any station on 
the North-Western Railway to any station 
in the above areas must first obtain a railway 
pass before a ticket can be issued at the 
starting station. 

(c) Passengers booking from foreign railways into 
or through the areas so named will be given 
a railway pass at the first checking station 
inside those areas, or be turned back. 

(d) Passengers wishing to book from a station in 
any of the above areas to any station on the 
North-Western Railway or to a foreign 
railway must first obtain a railway pass. 

3. These restrictions do not apply to persons exempted 
under the railway notices and Martial Law Instruction 
referred to in paragraph 1 or to pensioned Indian officers 
when travelling in uniform. 


T. P. WueEatty, Captain, 
for Major, Administrator, Martial Law, 
Sialkot Brigade Military Area and Gujrat. 
‘WaziBaBAD : 
May 3rd, 1919. 


Martial Law Instruction No. 9. 


Please note that Notice under Martial Law No. 20 is 
now cancelled. 
T. P. WuEatLy, Caplain, 
for Major, Administrator, Martial Law, 
Sialkot Brigade Military Area and Gujrat. 


WaziRaBAD : 
May 3rd, 1919. 


Martial Law Instruction No. 10. 


1. In confirmation of this office wire No. 136-M. L., 
dated 4th May 1919, Notice is hereby given that on and 
from 5th May 1919 all classes of railway tickets may 
be issued without restriction. Military passes under 
Martial Law are no longer required. 

2. For the present Mail trains will continue to be 
examined at Lala Musa and Wazirabad for suspicious 
characters, who will be dealt with at the discretion of 
examining officers. Passenger trains other than mails 
will be examined occasionally at the discretion of exa- 


mining officers. 
T. P. WueEatty, Caplain, 


for Major, Administrator, Martial Law, 


Sialkot Brigade Military Area and Gujrat. — 


WaziRaBAD : 
May 4th, 1919. 


Martial Law Instruction No, 11. 


With reference to Notice under Martial Law No. 26, 
the General Officer Commanding, Sialkot Brigade, 


Vou. V 


[Concluded. 


directs that whenever a Union Jack is obtainable it should 
be erected at a suitable spot and the school-boys together 
with their masters should be made to salaam it at every 
parade with a view to inculcating a sense of respect for 
the British Flag as an emblem of the King-Emperor. 
The General Ofticer Commanding especially directs that 
school-masters and school-boys be instructed that it is the 
privilege of persons in the Army, Navy and Police only 
to salute, all other persons showing their respect by 
raising their hats or salaaming according to their nationa- 
lity. It is probable that a Union Jack will be forth. 
coming on demand from any town. 


L. W. Y. Campsewt, Brigadier-General, 
Commanding, Sialkot Brigade. 
WaziRABAD = 
May 5th, 1919. 
. 
Martial Law Instruction No. 12. 


It is reported by the Punjab Government that rumours 
are being spread to the effect that under Martial Law 
payment of money orders has been suspended. Area 
Officers and Officer Commanding Troops, will do their 
best to refute this story and will satisfy themselves by 
enquiries that money orders are being paid promptly 
and action under Martial Law will be taken against any 
postal officials who in any way lend colour to this false- 
hood. 


T. P. Waeatty, Captain, 


for Major, Administrator, Martial Law, 
Sialkot Brigade Military Area and Gujrat. 


WaziraBaD : 
May 7th, 1919. 
Martial Law Instruction No. 13. 


Iam directed by the General Officer Commanding, 
Sialkot Brigade, to inform you that should a man accused 
of infringing a Martial Law Order be sentenced to impri- 
sonment and flogging, the flogging will be administered 
at the commencement of the imprisonment. 

Also I am to inform you that there are no appeals 
against sentences given by Summary Courts. 


T. P. Wueatty, Captain, 
for Major, Administrator, Martial Law, 
Sialkot Brigade Military Area and Gujrat. 
WaziRaBaD : 
May 9th, 1919. 
Martial Law Instruction No. 14. 


Reference Notice under Martial Law No. 26. Please 
delete the word “ Lyallpur. ” 


T. P. Wueatty, Captain, 
for Major, Administrator, Martial Law, 
Sialkot Brigade Military Area and Gujrat. 
WaAzIRABAD : 
May 9h, 1919. 
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